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THE 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


HOUSING: LESSONS FROM GERMANY 


HE interaction between the condition of a house and 

its surroundings on the one hand, and the physical, 
mental, and moral condition of the people who live in it on 
the other, is so great and so complex, that the term “ The 
Housing Question” ought to be understood to cover the 
condition of the house, of its surroundings, and of its 
occupants. If in our towns the condition of any one of 
these three factors is to be much improved, the condition 
of the other two must also be improved; and an im- 
provement in any one of the three will probably cause 
some degree of improvement in the other two. If 
there were less drinking, less betting, if there were a 
more general knowledge that fresh air is necessary both 
in the night and day for health, if men and women were 
more able and willing to work steadily and intelligently, 
and therefore to earn higher wages, and were able and 
willing to make a better use of their leisure time, there 
would be a very great improvement in many houses in 
town and country. 

One short statement of actual experience will suffice to 
prove that training can have much influence on the homes 
of even very: poor persons. A friend of mine had an 
English Literature class in connection with a large Sunday 
school. The members of the class were, for the greater 
part, reclaimed drunkards. My friend found that the usual 


result of a married man’s joining the class was, that the new 
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student soon moved with his family into a better house in a 
wider street. The man found that it paid him to spend a 
larger proportion of his increased earnings on a house in 
which he and his family had a better chance of good health 
and cheerfulness. 

For the training of the occupants of houses we have 
to rely mainly on our elementary schools. But training 
can be bad or good. The careful measurement and 
weighing of school-children in Germany have shown 
that the influence of badly ventilated, badly lighted school- 
rooms, such as we have in great numbers, and of lack 
of exercise in school life, is one of the worst influences in 
town life, and in the country does much to counteract the 
good influence of country life. I would refer those who 
wish to know whether the difference between a wisely 
ordered curriculum and good methods of teaching, and a 
badly ordered curriculum and bad methods, is able to cause 
much difference in homes, to the plan of studies published 
by Professor Rein, of Jena, in Das erste Schuljahr, and to the 
curriculum of the Practising School connected with the 
Manchester Day-Training College for Women, which is an 
adaptation of Professor Rein’s plan of studies. Until the 
curriculum of our elementary schools is drawn up b 
committees consisting to a large extent of teachers, the only 
persons who possess enough knowledge of the theory and 
practice of education to know what subjects ought to be 
taught and by what methods; until our schools are 
regularly inspected by specially trained medical men ; until 
we have continuation classes to prevent children from 
forgetting before they are seventeen nearly all that they 
have learned at the day-school ; until sellers of drink and 
betting agents are deprived of much of the power to 
demoralise with which the community now entrusts them ; 
and until the community renders the influence of Sunday 
less pernicious by encouraging wholesome, and discouraging 
unwholesome, forms of Sunday occupation, the homes of a 
large proportion of our people will continue to be un- 
wholesome, even if a potentially wholesome house, with 
bright and wholesome surroundings, be brought within 
the reach of every working man. 
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But we must not have illusions respecting the power of 
the influence of school and of other training. Even if by 
a miracle every English man and woman were made to 
be at a certain moment temperate, honest, industrious, 
intelligent, healthy in body and mind, yet, under the 
influence of such houses as the majority would have to 
occupy in English towns and villages, and of the environ- 
ment of many of even the best houses in our large towns, a 
considerable proportion of the men and women would soon 
relapse into habits of drinking, betting, and licentiousness, 
and would soon become sickly, vicious, and inefficient ; and 
a large proportion of their children would soon resemble in 
habits and health the children of to-day. In all our large 
towns, a great many of the inhabitants of the poorer 
districts live under conditions, of the nature of which the 
following short extracts from a recently published report on 
the housing conditions of Manchester and Salford will give 
some idea. 

The census of 1901 showed that 34,137 persons lived 
in overcrowded houses in Manchester :-— 


“No. 9, Place. House terribly damp, and back-bedroom walls 
literally wet ; rain comes in and makes bed damp. Every pane broken.” 
“ No, 20, Street. Two-roomed house. Invalid child in bed in 
bedroom, which is very damp. Water dripping from ceiling on to bed and 
floor. Wet patches in walls.” “In Place. Rooms dark owing to 
nearness of a wall and opposite houses. A high wall rises within three 
feet of back door, making kitchen dark.” “But in the poorer residential 
districts it is quite easy to find scores of streets only 24 feet wide or 
less. There are streets measuring only 15 feet across, and two streets are 
g feet 2 inches and g feet 4 inches respectively.” ‘ We have once found 
40 houses sharing one tap; we have once found 30 houses sharing one tap,” 
and so on. “In four cases,” in the few districts examined, “eight houses 


shared one closet ; in four cases, seven houses ; in thirteen, five ; in twenty- 
nine cases, four.” 


Mr. Justice Day made an illuminating comment on the 
relation of the general conditions of life in our large 
English towns to all the evils which cause drunkenness, 
and are caused by it. He said of Manchester, that it is 
easy to understand why drunkenness is very common there, 
as to get drunk is “the shortest way out of Manchester.” 

Already, in 1900, our towns contained 77 per cent. of 
our population. If they are not to destroy the physical 
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and moral health of the race, measures must be taken soon 
(1) to ensure that the defects and evils which exist in 
buildings and their environment shall, as far as possible, be 
removed and not be allowed to return; and (2) that 
conditions very much more wholesome than those 
prevailing in existing districts shall be created and 
maintained in all new districts. 


INSPECTION OF DWELLINGS. 


All who are brought into close contact with the 
occupants of small dwellings, either in town or country, 
know that in many of the dwellings there are serious 
defects, some due to neglect on the part of the owner of 
the property, others due to the tenant’s neglect, and that, 
even when the tenant is aware of, and regrets and resents, 
the existence of serious defects due to the neglect of the 
owner, he is generally unwilling to allow the attention of 
the Medical Officer of Health to be called to them, lest he 
should be turned out of his house by the owner as a 
troublesome tenant, or have his rent raised when the defect 
is made good. As the defects, whatever be their cause, 
injure the health of a large number of persons who are not 
to blame, and as the community, in the long run, has to bear 
much of the cost, it is clearly desirable that all small 
dwellings and all servants’ rooms shall be kept in good 
repair. This can be done only by establishing and 
maintaining a system of continuous inspection of all small 
dwellings, as distinguished from inspection of dwellings 
only when complaint is made to the authorities. The 
London County Council has had all the houses in some 
districts examined, and probably other English towns have 
taken the same course ; but, so far as I know, no English 
town has yet established systematic inspection of all 
dwellings, with a view to the discovery and removal of all 
defects which can cause injury to health and morals. This 
kind of work has been done with great gain by Basel in 
Switzerland, and by several German towns. It is found, 
wherever the inspection is done by competent and 
considerate persons, that the landlords or the tenants are 
willing to make good a very large proportion of the defects 
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which are found, on being asked to do so, and that legal 
compulsion has to be used only in comparatively few cases. 
The system forms, therefore, a most valuable educational 
process for both tenants and house-owners. Heidelberg 
was the first German town to have a thorough examina- 
tion made of all its smaller dwellings. Augsburg and 
Niirnberg have followed its example; and Munich, which 
has more than half a million inhabitants, is this year 
having all its smaller dwellings examined by men trained 
to deal with buildings. Hamburg, Céln, Stuttgart, and 
Strassburg have introduced the system of continuous 
inspection of dwellings. Saxony has made it compulsory 
in all towns of over 20,000 inhabitants, and has applied it 
in some villages. Hessen has it in all its larger towns, and 
Wiirttemberg has made it compulsory in all towns which 
have more than 3,000 inhabitants. 

If the largest possible amount of good is to be obtained 
from the system of continuous inspection, there must be an 
adequate number of new wholesome dwellings available, in 
order that the occupants of dwellings which are found to 


be quite unfit for habitation may be at once removed, and 
the dwellings closed. In Manchester and London, no one 
would dare to ask that all dwellings, which cannot be made 
quite wholesome, should be closed ; because there is nowhere 
else for the tenants to go to, and even a very bad house 
makes a better dwelling than the street. 


Tue ConstrucTion oF New Districts. 


It will not suffice to ensure that in new districts the 
dwellings shall be free from structural defects and faults, 
shall be adequately lighted, ventilated, and supplied with 
wholesome water and with sanitary arrangements. Far 
more than this must be done. The new districts must be 
so wholesome and pleasant, that few or none of their inhabi- 
tants shall be tempted to get drunk, for the purpose of 
escaping as quickly as possible from the influence of their 
environment. The building of long unbroken terraces of 
small houses must be stopped. All dwellings must have 
within easy reach a broad, tree-planted street, and a pleasant 
open space, where parents and children may get air and 
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exercise, and feel glad that they are alive. One of the 
problems which must be solved, if the new parts of towns 
are to be made and kept wholesome, is that of ensuring that 
the dwellings of people of different social classes shall be 
intermixed. The experience of all large English manu- 
facturing towns shows, that a high degree of civilisation 
cannot exist in a large district which contains only the 
dwellings of working people. In such districts, grave evils 
are caused by the lack of knowledge on the part of each 
family of kinds of life fuller than that which it lives. And, 
as where each house is small, the streets are necessarily 
narrow, and little or no planted open space can be supplied, 
ignorance of nature as well as of full human life necessarily 
prevails. The evils caused by the existence of large districts 
filled wholly or mainly by the dwellings of well-to-do people 
are also great and numerous; but I have not time to speak 
of them. If well-to-do people are to be willing to live in 
districts in which a large number of working people live, 
some at least of the streets of the district must be wide and 
tree-planted, there must be some open spaces, the buildings 
must be pleasant to look at, the inhabitants must be clean 
and temperate people, and the air must be freer from smoke 
than is any large district now inhabited by English working 
people. 

If streets are to be wider, open spaces to be commoner, 
and buildings pleasant to look at, the one-family house must 
cease to be the common type of workmen’s dwelling in and 
close to towns, though one-family houses, like those in 
Bournville, should be the kind chiefly used where land is 
not dear. Near and in towns, we ought to have houses of 
two and three storeys, containing four or six dwellings each. 
The tall tenement is a great evil, which ought not to be 
allowed; but a house containing four dwellings is, near and 
in towns, the smallest size for which it is possible to provide 
wider streets and some open space, without unduly raising 
rents. 

I believe that the remission of part of the poor rate to 
the occupants of houses which were nearly smokeless, would 
ensure that the air of new districts should be much cleaner 
than that of any existing urban district. When smokeless- 
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ness became general, the remission might be discontinued, 
and a special rate be imposed on houses which still produced 
smoke. For the last twenty years, the fires in my house 
have been smokeless, except for about half an hour after 
being lighted. My grates are of the kind invented by 
Dr. Neil Arnott. They have open fires and burn common 
coal, and are excellent as heating apparatus. Germans have 
assured me that, in the last ten years, the amount of smoke 
produced in some German towns, of which Hanover is one, 
has been reduced by two-thirds, owing to the judicious 
action taken by the police against both householders and 
manufacturers. There are other conditions which must be 
fulfilled if the new districts are to be made wholesome. 


Town-ExTENSION PLANS. 


Extension plans must be prepared to control the laying- 
out of all land in and near towns. The plans must be 
prepared after consultation with the owners of land, but 
their chief object must not be to enable each owner to do 


as he likes with his land, or to get the largest possible 
amount of profit from it, but to ensure that all the land 
shall be so laid out as to give the’ best possible results for 
the whole community. In many cases, therefore, the plans 
must contain arrangements for the use of land different from 
those desired by the owners. The plans must be prepared 
by specially trained men; and the making of them must be 
preceded by careful study, not only of the land to be dealt 
with, but also of all parts of the existing town. They 
must divide the new land into building-districts, some to be 
reserved for manufactories, others for dwellings, and must 
not allow, in the districts more remote from the centre of 
the town, each house to have as many storeys, and each site 
to have as large a proportion covered with buildings, as are 
allowed in the districts nearer the centre. 

To enable the authority which prepares the extension 
plan to have the arrangements which are indicated on the 
plan carried into effect, the authority, which in an English 
town would, of course, be the Town Council, ought to 
have the power of temporarily expropriating all land, and of 
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redistributing it among the original owners, after deducting 
from the share of each a quantity of land, for streets, play- 
grounds, and other public open spaces, standing in the same 
proportion to the total amount of land needed for those 
purposes as that in which his original holding stood to the 
whole amount of land in the area to be laid out. Only by 
the use of these powers is it possible to ensure that new 
districts shall have a proper arrangement. of streets, an 
adequate supply of open space, and sites of such sizes and 
shapes as will allow of wholesome building. In order that 
the cost of making new districts wholesome may be kept 
within moderate limits, and for many other reasons, the 
Town Councils should have the power to buy and hold land 
for general purposes. It is found in Germany that, when 
a town holds land, and an extension plan is prepared, it is 
easy for the town, by contributing some of its land to the 
area which is to be redistributed, to obtain well-placed sites 
for public buildings, even if its land be at some distance 
from the plots which are eventually allotted to it. 

I base what I have said respecting the need for town- 
extension plans, on the difference between the well-arranged 
suburbs which German towns obtain by means of extension 
plans, and the chaotic extensions of our large towns, nearly 
all of which are allowing the evils which have been, and 
still are, so destructive of health and happiness in the older 
districts, to be extended to their suburbs. It is a principle 
accepted by nearly all large German towns that there shall 
always be in existence a building-plan, showing how as 
much land as is likely to be needed in the next twenty 
years must be laid out. In the case of Berlin, which has 
grown more rapidly than London, the building regulations, 
which are virtually a part of the extension plan, prescribe 
the modes of building, the number of storeys allowed, and 
the proportion of sites which may be covered with building, 
for areas, the most distant parts of which are eighteen or 
twenty miles from the centre of the city. When preparing 
their extension plans, the municipal authorities often consult 
well-known experts who live in other towns, some of whom, 
Baumeister, Stiibben, and Abendroth, for instance, have 
published valuable works on the subject of town-extensions. 
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By the kindness of Professor Piitzer, of Darmstadt, and of 
the publisher of the very useful Der Stadtebau, in which it 
appeared, I am enabled to give as an illustration to m 
paper a copy of the extension-plan prepared by Professor 
Piitzer for Kastel, a small town with only about 9,000 
inhabitants, which lies on the Rhine opposite Mainz, and 
which, owing to the demolition of the fortifications which 
used to surround it, lately found itself able to expand. It 
will be seen that the plan provides for the orderly exten- 
sion of the town over an area many times as great as that 
which it at present covers. In those parts of the town 
which are indicated on the plan by the darker shade of 
pink, building in terraces will be allowed. The lighter 
shade of pink is used to show districts, in which only 
detached and semi-detached houses will be allowed. The 
plan shows that a considerable proportion of the streets will 
be wide and planted with trees, and that the sites for several 
public buildings have been chosen already. 

Dr. Adickes, the Oberbiirgermeister of Frankfurt a. 
Main, who is certainly one of the ablest municipal rulers now 
living, and who knows our English system, in an address 
delivered in Dresden last year, said, respecting town exten- 
sion-plans: “The enforcement of building-plans and the 
restriction by building regulations of the use of building- 
land are recognised on all sides as necessary ; and a large 
part of the evils existing in English towns is due to there 
not having hitherto been building-police-regulations, in the 
German sense of the words, in existence there.” The right 
to prepare extension plans and building-regulations for the 
districts surrounding the towns, ought to be accompanied 
by the power to obtain the incorporation by large towns of 
the surrounding country and of small towns, much more 
easily than this can be done at present ; but of this I have 
not time to speak. 

For the purpose of obtaining some of the money needed 
to make and keep the new and old districts habitable, so 
that rates may not be made oppressively high, Town 
Councils ought not only to have the power of holding 
large quantities of land, but also that of rating land on its 
selling value, and of obtaining for the community some of 
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the increment of value earned by it, by taxes on the increase 
of prices of real property, to be levied when sales are 
made. These methods have been adopted with great 
advantage in Germany. Land is there rated on its selling 
value by seventy-one towns and by fifty-three rural com- 
munities. 


Means oF CHEAP AND RapPipD TRANSIT. 


In order that the new districts may be as accessible as 
possible, and may draw as large a number of people as 
possible from the central congested districts, it is, of course, 
desirable that there shall be frequent and rapid communi- 
cation by tram-cars between the central and the suburban 
districts. But, as the construction of tram-lines at once 
causes a great rise in the price of land outside the town, 
and at the same time leads to much building, a great part of 
which is at present creating slums or semi-slums, the forma- 
tion of new tram-lines, and even the adoption of plans for 
their formation, ought to be preceded by the purchase of 
much land by the town, and by the preparation of a town 
extension plan. 


Tue BuitpiInGc oF DweELLINGs. 


I believe that, if it were ensured that all the new parts 
of our towns should have comparatively pure air, an ade- 
quate supply of open space and vegetation, and quick com- 
munication with the central districts, a considerable propor- 
tion of the new houses needed to enable all fairly well-paid 
and well-conducted workpeople to obtain wholesome dwell- 
ings and wholesome environment would be built by private 
persons, acting either singly or in small societies. I know 
that at present in Manchester, and doubtless the same kind 
of feeling is found in other towns, a considerable number 
of persons who desire to take part in the work of providing 
wholesome dwellings, are prevented from building by the 
conviction that, if they provided a number of well-built, 
well-arranged dwellings, these could not long be wholesome 
and pleasant homes, because before long they would be 
ruined by the miserable surroundings and the foul air which 
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our municipal authorities at present allow to invade all new 
districts. If professional builders and well-to-do persons of 
public spirit did not provide a sufficient supply of dwellings, 
it would be easy for the central and the municipal authori- 
ties, by encouraging the formation of such building societies 
of public utility as are now doing much good work in 
Germany, and by enabling them to obtain loans at low rates 
of interest, to give a great stimulus to the supply. And in 
the new, well-arranged districts Town Councils could safely 
build a large number of dwellings. 


Tue ConsTITUTION AND QUALITY oF Town COoUNCILS. 


I come now to a very important question. What 
authority is to be entrusted with the duty and the power of 
preparing extension plans and building-regulations, with the 
duty and the power of levying rates on land, of buying 
land, controlling the building policy of the town, and carry- 
ing on all the rest of the very large, complicated, difficult, 
and important work of governing our towns? As I have 
already said, it can only be the Town Council, and yet, as 
we all know, many Town Councils are doing the work 
with which they are at present entrusted so inefficiently, that 
it is impossible to believe that, as they are at present consti- 
tuted, they would be competent to fulfil the larger duties of 
which I have spoken. 

I am convinced that, just as we ought to follow the 
example of Germany with regard to the use of the town 
extension plan and chs rating of land on its selling value, so 
also we ought to follow its example respecting the method 
of appointing the executive part of the Town Council. In 
Germany, it is recognised that the work of town govern- 
ment is so difficult and so important, that it needs for its due 
discharge all the working power and all the working time 
of carefully trained men. Here we elect a man for a year 
to the office of mayor, and, as in most large towns the 
mayors must spend much money on hospitality, and as our 
large towns are so disagreeable that no one who can get 
away from them will stay in them, most mayors of large 
towns have to be chosen from a small class, which is not 
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distinguished from other classes by mental energy and 
wealth of ideas—the class of elderly men who have made 
a good deal of money, and still have to give a good 
deal of time to their own businesses. To the leadership 
of the committees of the Town Council we elect, for a 
number of years not determined beforehand, men of the 
same class, though, as chairmen of committees need not be 
rich, the choice is less restricted in their case than in that 
of mayors. 

The German system differs in detail in different parts 
of the country ; but the same principle is acted on every- 
where. The majority of the members of a Town Council 
are elected by the rate-payers, and are unpaid; and the 
elected members of the council appoint the mayor, and as 
many other men as are needed to fulfil such duties as in 
England are entrusted to chairmen of committees. The 
mayor, and the other men so appointed, whom I will call 
“‘adjoints,” receive salaries. They are appointed for a 
number of years, which differs in different States, being 
twelve in Prussia, and nine and six years in other parts of 
Germany. At the end of the first, or any later period of 
office, the mayor and the “adjoints” can be re-elected or 
not, as the Town Council decides; but if the council 
fails to re-elect the mayor or any of the “adjoints,” it has 
to pay him a pension, the amount of which varies accord- 
ing to the length of time for which he has served. This 
arrangement gives Town Councils reasons for being very 
careful to choose for the offices of mayor and chairmen of 
committees men who are competent. The system has 
given Germany Town Councils of a remarkably high degree 
of efficiency. Every mayor and “adjoint” knows that he 
will probably hold office for many years, and that, there- 
fore, it is worth his while to think out carefully the policy 
which he wishes to persuade his colleagues to adopt. And 
the system’ is extremely economical. The salaried mayors 
and “adjoints” supervise all the work of the town very 
carefully, and thus prevent waste ; and, as the work of the 
mayor and that of every “ adjoint” is very interesting, and 
is rightly regarded as very important and honourable, able 
men are willing to accept the offices for comparatively low 
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salaries. In order that the competent German Town 
Councils may be able to have their due influence on legis- 
lation, each of 48 Prussian Town Councils has the privilege 
of nominating one member of the Upper House of the 
Prussian Parliament, and generally nominates its Oberbiir- 
germeister. It was owing to this admirable arrangement 
that the Oberbiirgermeister of Frankfurt was able to 
obtain the passing of a most useful law, known as the /ex 
Adickes, which enables Frankfurt to expropriate and re- 
distribute land. 

It must be obvious, to all who know what is the physical 
and moral condition of a large proportion of our town 
populations, that national ruin can be averted only by trans- 
forming our unhealthy into healthy men and women, and 
their unwholesome into wholesome dwellings, and that 
these transformations can be effected only by placing our 
schools and our towns under the control of competent 
managers, possessed of adequate powers. I think, therefore, 
that, of all the changes needed for the improvement of the 
housing of our people, the two which are at the present 


moment the most important are the improvement of our 
Town Councils and the giving of a large amount of repre- 
sentation on Education Committees to teachers. 

T. C. Horsraty 


APPENDIX. 


Norges oN Prorgssor PiTzerR’s EXTENSION-PLAN FOR THE TOWN OF 
KAsSTEL-ON-THE-RHINE, BY Mr. Hans BERNovILLI, FROM Der 
Stddtebau, Marcu, 1904 (see p. 9). 


The town of Kastel forms the bridge-head of the Mainz bridge over the 
Rhine. The Roman road which leads northwards from Mainz over the 
bridge is the chief artery of the town. In the interior of the town, this road 
is called the Mainz Street and, outside, the Stone Road (Steinernstrasse). 
Originally this was the main line of communication ; but it was interrupted 
by the bastioned fortification which was constructed at the close of the 
eighteenth century. From that time, traffic had to pass through narrow 
alleys from the Wiesbaden Gate and the Frankfurt Gate to the bridge of 
boats. These inconvenient arrangements were made still more inconvenient 
by the erection in 1881-5 of a new bridge over the Rhine, about two 
hundred yards below where the old bridge used to be. The vast slope to the 
bridge interrupts traffic on the Wiesbaden side; and the line of railway lies 
most inconveniently between the river and the town. In the year 1go1 it 
was decided, for military reasons, that the enclosing fortifications should be 
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removed ; and the area thus gained was made available for building. Professor 
Piitzer, of Darmstadt, was entrusted with the preparation of an extension 
plan. 
The first thing that had to be attended to was, that a plot of land 
measuring 170 metres by 370 metres should be kept open for the military 
authorities round the barracks, with streets on all its sides. As at first it is 
only the inner fortifications which will be removed, the area, which is shown 
on the plan within the line . . ., had to be so divided that the building sites 
should be as far as possible separate and the roads uninterrupted ; and suitable 
sites had to be created for public buildings near the old town. On the south- 
east, the area for the enlargement of the town is bounded by the line which 
separates Kastel from Kostheim. The electric-railway from Kastel to 
Wiesbaden had to be taken in a curve round the town. A slaughter-house 
and a hospital had to be provided at the edge of the town, and a hall on the 
river-quay. The whole of the newly opened area falls almost insensibly 
towards the Rhine. In the new town-district, the old high-roads—the roads 
to Wiesbaden, Erbenheim, the Stone Road, and the roads to Frankfurt and 
Kostheim—form the chief lines of communication. One of the chief objects 
was so to bring these roads into the town, that the old narrow alleys might 
not be choked, and to make the junctions as simple and plain as possible, in 
order to avoid interruptions of traffic. The roads from Wiesbaden and 
Erbenheim are therefore not joined before they enter the old part of the 
town, The Stone Road (Steinernstrasse) has been gently curved, in order 
that a building site might be obtained between the road and the land round 
the barracks. The Frankfurt Road passes round the Old Town, and leads in 
a gentle curve to the station. The Kostheim Road leads into the market- 
place, as it already forms the principal channel for market wares. A circular 
road is carried as closely as was possible round the Old Town with its first 
extension. It connects the two districts which are separated by the military 
domain, and relieves the Old Town. That domain is also enclosed by two 
other lines of road, which form a fork : at the north side of the town they 
unite, and will form the approach to the town if the station should be moved 
to that spot, as has already been proposed, 

Thus the town extension forms a system of seven or eight lines of road, 
arranged radially. At the south-eastern extremity of the Old Town lies 
a new centre, with its own radial system of street traffic. The district behind 
the military domain is, by its position, shut out from the radial traffic system ; 
and the object sought in its arrangement is to use it fully. Almost every- 
where in the streets intended for traffic “close” building (i.¢., in continuous 
terraces) is arranged for ; on the Rhine quay and outside the Frankfurt Road, 
as well as in the quiet district behind the military domain, building is to be 
“open” (i.e, detached and semi-detached houses). On both sides of the 
railway, outside the Ring Street, a district is reserved for industrial buildings. 
Round this will come workpeople’s dwellings, which will mask the factories. 
The outer side of the cemetery has been enlarged. In details, as well as in 
the general arrangement of the plan, care has been taken for the interest of 
trafic and for the utilisation of the ground. In the district for “ close” 
building, acute angles are completely avoided, to facilitate building. All street 
openings are so arranged, that the cutting off the corners of buildings may 
be unnecessary. The principal streets are crossed as seldom as possible by 
side streets. In various places street enlargements for cab-stands, fountains, 
&c., are provided, On the other hand, large squares have been avoided, 
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The chief streets will have ample width—never less than 20 metres ; the 
other streets have widths of from 12 to 15 metres. The depth of the sites 
is from 60 to 90 metres, so that the erection of back premises to make full 
use of the sites is guarded against from the first. Efforts have been made to 
obtain artistic effect, as well as to use the land well, to facilitate traffic, and to 
provide suitable sites for public buildings. Without impeding traffic, the 
Erbenheim Road has been provided with a background towards the town, and 
by its gentle curves gives a variety of pictures; in its inner portion the facade 
of a church rises just where the curve is greatest ; further out a small chapel 
looks over the low wall of the churchyard. The concave is held together by 
a superstructure near the church, and is dominated above and below by a 
tower, which also closes a long cross-street. The Stone Road is led in a 
double curve across two squares. In the main, its characteristic aspect is 
created by a church which, with its tower, stands length-ways by it. This 
church dominates four streets and three small squares, as well as the upper 
and lower ends of the Stone Road ; so that its open position is amply utilised. 
The Ring Street is provided on its concave (north) side with a double row of 
trees and with front gardens, and, seen from the southern foot-walk, forms a 
simple, impressive picture. Close to the Erbenheim Road the row of trees 
is broken, the building-line brought forward over the foot-walk ; and this part 
again broken by a receding public building, which in this way gets its own 
front square. This energetic break will have a pleasant effect, as the street 
is long. In the district for “open” building, the building-line is not to be 
uniformly parallel to the street-line, but is preferably kept concave, so that a 
pleasant unity of effect is gained. 

In all the arrangements it has always been borne in mind that it is a 
town of medium size which is being dealt with. By the provision of a 
comparatively small number of public buildings and towers, the whole town 
gains a rich and distinctive appearance. 








THE CHANCE OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


T is interesting and instructive to read, alongside of 

Mr. Cholmeley’s Complaint of Publ Schools, such books 
as Dr. Ludwig Gurlitt’s Der Deutsche und sein Vaterland and 
M. Boutmy’s Essat dune Psychologie du peuple Anglaise. 
The two foreigners are as full of admiration for English 
education as Mr. Cholmeley is full of disgust ; they are as 
dissatisfied with their national systems as Mr. Cholmeley is 
with ours. All this is hopeful. It shows that there is a 
“ divine discontent” abroad in the earth; and it is out of 
such fermentations that new movements come to birth. 

It would not be an easy task to controvert Mr. Cholme- 
ley. It is impossible to argue with the man who swears 
at large against the round world and all that therein is. 
The melancholy Jacques was never answered, except by 
deeds which showed the sense of worth in human life ; and 
the Preacher has found many echoes, but has never yet 
found a rejoinder. 

One service Mr. Cholmeley has rendered ws. He 
has shown up the absolute lack of statistical information 
in regard to our Public Schools. When he makes state- 
ments about under-feeding and “ half-rations,” it ought to 
be possible to bring him to book. And it would be 
possible, if our so-called Public School System were a sys- 
tem in fact as well as in name. As it is, one can only 
point to the general superiority in physique of the Public 
School boy, a superiority recognised by the Scottish Royal 
Commission on Physical Training, demonstrated by the 
anthropometric results of a large number of individual 
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schools, and too sadly obvious whenever the boys from a 
Public School Mission in one of our large cities pay a visit 
- to the school with which they are connected. I take the 
first statistics that come to hand, from a Public School 
which is wholly residential, and has no full-fed day-boys 
to pull up the average of the half-fed boarders: 
Average increase of height, for the year, 14 inches. 
* ™ weight, do., 84 lbs. 
~ “ chest measurement, do., 1? inches. 
These are striking results for boys fed on “ half-rations ” 
supplemented by “tuck.” But one has no right to put 
them forward as typical, and base a general statement on 
them, any more than Mr. Cholmeley has any right to base 
a general accusation on the penurious practice of some 
individual house-master who, as Mr. Gilead P. Beck puts it 
in The Golden Butterfly, ‘‘ makes his income by overcharging 
the butcher’s and the grocer’s bills.” It would be just as 
rational to base a case on the Eton boy’s letter in Punch, 
proposing to his father the change of one “extra” for 
another, by taking sausages for breakfast in place of French. 
Such pitting of one case against another case must be 
for ever inconclusive, even though one multiply the cases a 
hundred-fold. The only way would be to place side by side 
the anthropometric figures for the day-boys at the Public 
Schools with the figures for their so:-dzsant half-fed compeers 
in the boarding-houses. That would finally dispose of the 
allegation one way or another. But such figures are not to 
be had. Our so-called System of Secondary Education has 
nothing systematic about it. Like other English institutions 
that we wot of, it presents all manner of variety, from the 
best the world can show down to the worst. There are 
lean kine and there are fat kine; there are Public School 
boys who are under-fed, there are still more who are over- 
fed, there are the great bulk of them who are adequately 
fed and flourish on it. Mr. Cholmeley can no more prove 
that “irreparable harm” is done to nine-tenths of them, 
than any other person can prove the contrary. All one can 
say is, that one of the most significant tendencies in English 
education during the past generation has been the enormous 
increase in the number and the size of our boarding schools, 
No. 13.—VOoL. iv. 17 c 
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an increase which proves that they correspond to the 
nation’s need, and merit, on the whole, its confidence. No 
one would claim that this confidence is based on any 
enlightened ideas as to the philosophy of education. That 
is not the English way. It is based on practical experience. 
Englishmen know a good thing when they See it ; they see 
the sort of boys that are turned out of the Public Schools, 
they recognise in them, not, perhaps, the best type con- 
ceivable, but the best available, and they act accordingly. 


“ You criticise the soil? It reared this tree— 
This broad life and whatever fruit it bears.” 


It is not so much what Mr. Cholmeley says, as what he 
omits to say, that vitiates his conclusions and makes his 
portraiture so untrue to fact. It is not hard, in a field so 
various and inco-ordinate, to select here and there a trait 
that is incongruous or absurdly exaggerated, and, working 
this up with a little Buzfuzian verve, to make at any rate 
a good caricature, which, though absolutely misleading to 
those who don’t know the original, will afford rare sport to 
those who do. But there is one insinuation which must 
not pass unchallenged. More than once Mr. Cholmeley 
charges the Public School masters with idleness. Not 
only do they get money under the false pretence of boarding 
the boys, but the taking of tuition fees is equally actionable ; 
“they do not want to teach,” “ they stand by and look on 
and call it a system.” Now, there are drones in every hive, 
and, no doubt, Mr. Cholmeley can quote facts in support of 
his statement, just as the Boston lady was ready to quote 
facts by way of refuting the lecturer’s statement that man 
was a rational animal. But it is not too strong to say that 
such a general accusation is grossly unjust. No business 
man, intent on making his selfish pile, puts in so much hard 
work into a day as the average schoolmaster as I know 
him. There is no time of the day that he can call his own. 
When he is not correcting papers, he is busy, either with 
some game, or school society, or some other form of school 
activity that brings him into living touch with his scholars ; 
he is “boy-ridden” in some way or another. Mr. 
R. H. Quick, no prejudiced observer, quotes the case of two 
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colleagues, both rapid workers, who spent sixty hours a week 
on their work, exclusive of Sunday classes and other Sunday 
work ; of all the evils which he found in Public Schools 
“the overworking of the masters is the greatest.” Mr. 
Quick found in this absorbing work the great obstacle 
that prevented Public School masters taking interest in the 
theory of their profession. Their life was too full to find 
room for it. ‘ As for improvements in education,” he says,} 
“you might as well talk to him of improvements in 
locomotives when he is in a hurry to catch a train. If he 
stayed to listen to you, he might see that engines are 
capable of improvements; but he would prefer that an 
ordinary engine should take him where he wants to go.” 

If Mr. Cholmeley finds the English schoolmaster “ idle,” 
what epithet will he find for the German Oéer/ehrer, who 
thinks himself fully employed when he has twelve to 
fourteen hours in class per week, who recognises no re- 
sponsibility outside the class-room, and has no Sunday 
work of any kind? I have attended a German construing 
lesson in a Berlin Gymnasium of high repute. There were 
fifty boys in the class ; of these, four were put on to construe, 
and, though questions were put, there was no systematic 
asking round ; for all I could tell, 50 per cent. of the class 
might have done no preparation at all. There was never a 
construing lesson at Rugby, as I knew it, in which each boy 
was not tested, usually on paper. There was not a classical 
composition in the four uppermost forms which was not given 
back to each boy individually. If one reckons thirty boys 
in the form, and gives them a minimum of fifteen minutes each 
for their three weekly compositions, one may calculate the slice 
which such conscientious work takes off the Public School 
master’s leisure. A closer acquaintance with similar details 
will show precisely how much time he has to be idle in. 

It is the boast of the Public Schools that they form 
character. They claim to do this by their games, by 
corporate life, by sixth-form government, by personal 
influence and religious life. Mr. Cholmeley pooh-poohs 
all this. Their games, he says, are a fetish ; their corporate 
life means “being at the mercy of traditions invented by 

1 Life and Remains of R. H. Quick, by F. Storr, M.A., p. 175. 
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small boys” ; sixth-form government means letting things 
alone, and is a mere excuse for shuffling off responsibility ; 
of personal influence and religion he makes no mention. 
Here Mr. H. V. Weisse comes to fill the vacancy, and 
assures us that the schoolboy has no religion. This would 
be very depressing if it were all true. But it can be true 
only to the man who either never was a boy himself, or has 
forgotten wholly what it was like, and is hopelessly out of 
touch with boy-life and boy-feeling. He may take his 
own abstract moral standard, apply it to school-life, and 
find, as Mr. Weisse finds, that religion is non-existent, or, 
as Mr. Cholmeley does, that the moral standard is “ half- 
civilised.” But that is precisely what we should expect it 
to be ; and it is bound first to pass through that stage if it 
is ever to grow up to the standards of civilised moralists like 
Mr. Weisse and Mr. Cholmeley. The mistake that they 
make is, to expect from a boy the morality of a man. The 
only sound way of approaching the matter is the way of 
historical evolution. Embryologists tell us, that each 
individual in his physiological growth epitomises the 
evolution of his species. It is every bit as true of the moral 
sense as of the body. The moral and social sense has had 
its evolution, and, inasmuch as its evolution was subsequent 
to that of the body, the stages of its development in the 
individual are also deferred and, in their most interesting 
phases, fall within the period of school-life. The best way 
to understand the moral growth of a boy is to study the 
history of primitive races ; we can see in them writ large 
the changes which are taking place in the microcosm of the 
individual, as he passes through the various phases. 

_What are these phases? Sir Henry Maine and Walter 
Bagehot have shown us how the primitive prehistoric man 
became capable of organised social life. At first a creature 
of appetite and the impulse of the moment, he had to be 
broken in to accommodate his own self-will to the will of the 
whole of which he formed a part, to subject the present to 
the needs of the future, to conform to the social usages and 
institutions which are necessary for collective action. He 
had, in a word, to pass through a “custom-making age” 
when the dominating law of life was obedience to strict 
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usage and binding coercive custom. Only by passing under 
the yoke of law can man evolve into the higher phases of 
progress. This is the stage at which the schoolmaster finds 
the schoolboy. He is evolving from the family into the 
larger social consciousness of the tribe. He brings with 
him the waywardness, the instability, the small egoism of 
the savage ; but he is intensely susceptible to the contagion 
of the crowd, he is more afraid of being singular than of 
being wrong. This gregarious instinct is one of the things 
which education cannot change, and should not wish to 
change ; but it can guide it, and nothing more easily lends 
itself to a good lead. Without guidance, it degenerates 
into hooliganism ; under right guidance, it developes into 
the all-round manliness, the strong sense of discipline and 
patriotism, which characterise the best product of our 
Public Schools. In order to guide it, one must meet it on 
its own level, and get at it where it is get-at-able. 

The boy at this stage is a great admirer of physical 
strength and prowess. Football, cricket, and other manly 
out-of-door games provide scope for strength and prowess, 
while at the same time they strengthen the sense of self- 
control, of obedience to authority, and of social co-operation. 
If one wishes to gauge the effect of organised games upon 
boy-character, one has only to contrast the English boy at 
his play, with the foreign boy of the same age. The great 
difficulty in introducing English games into foreign schools 
is, that every moment someone is taking something amiss ; 
some boy gets sulky and “ won’t play any more.” 

Highly refined people object to the animalism of it all ; 
but animalism of some kind there will be among boys, and the 
only choice is, whether it shall be the higher or the lower, 
whether it shall be exploited for the higher ends of charac- 


1 The danger of ignoring and repressing this play instinct in boys is 
shown by Dr. Gurlitt, who quotes the statistics of suicide among school 
children in Germany (289 cases in six years, 110 of these in the higher 
schools, p. 98). He also refers to the reaction which takes place in students 
of the first and second year at the German university. The same re- 
crudescence of animalism among students after the pressure of school is noted 
by Pére Didon (Revue des Deux Mondes, 1902), and Prof. Kuno Franke of 
he tel who draws a contrast between the German and American students 
(Deutsche Rundschau, 15th April, 1902). 
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ter, or left to degenerate into bestialism. Those who have 
known most intimately the life of our Public Schools for 
the last half-century, though as keenly alive as anyone to 
the dangers of athleticism, are the first to admit that it is 
athletics that have killed out in our schools that bullying and 
those coarser forms of indulgence which figure in the pages 
of Tom Brown, and startle us in the reading of Dr. Arnold’s 
sermons. I have met many persons who have denounced 
Public School athletics in no measured terms ; I have yet to 
meet the person who would declare himself willing to face 
the moral risk of running a school of English boys without 
them. If there are to be no games, what is to take their 
place? There’s the rub. “ Physical training” implies a 
drill-master ; and the mental value of play is that it is 
spontaneous and free. Manual training lacks the zest of 
games. Loafing means vice. The Public School boy learns 
through his games, as some one has said, “to get more 
pleasure out of his virtues than his vices”; and it is a 
significant fact that, as soon as we take in hand the moral 
improvement of the slum-boy, the Public School games are 
the instrument which we at once employ. 

But games are more than prophylactic ; they afford the 
means by which a master mingles with the boys, and his 
personality tells. There can be no personal influence except 
at close quarters; there must be a point of contact and 
sympathy ; that sympathy is best generated and fostered by 
participation in common pleasures. 

The schoolboy is peculiarly susceptible to the influence 
of one not many years his senior, who has not outgrown 
his boyish tastes. Here the junior master gets his chance. 
Mr. Cholmeley represents the Public School master as a 
do-nothing, who stands by and lets the boys welter in a chaos 
of their own. What strikes every foreigner is the precise 
opposite—the closeness of the master to the boy, and the free 
and easy intercourse between them out of school hours. 
It has been described as the nearest approach in modern 
times to the Platonic ideal of education through being 
together. I do not know how Mr. Cholmeley would set 
about the training of character. ‘“ While a boy is at 
school, he ought to be taught what to avoid.” Obviously. 
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But how? The oracle is dumb on this point. Perchance 
by means of moral text-books, as seems to have been 
recommended by the Education Commission in India.’ I 
have heard the same suggestion propounded in England; I 
have seen a syllabus of moral instruction ; I can imagine 
the congress of “men with bald heads and women in 
spectacles” where such a syllabus would be hailed as the 
panacea of all our social ills. But one cannot imagine the 
school where the lesson in morality would serve any purpose, 
except to provide a new butt for youthful frolic. The 
advocacy of any other means of moral training is harmful for 
this, if for no other reason—that it distracts attention from 
what is by far the most important factor, namely, the per- 
sonality of the teacher. What we are, that we teach. 
What we say does not matter so much. The ultimate 
lesson any man teaches is himself. Ideas float about the 
world like the empty ghosts in Homer’s Hades. They 
cannot “ work their work or will their will” unless they 
are joined to flesh and blood. Let a man embody a great 
idea, and he gains a subtle and magnetic force which 
kindles all whom he touches with a like enthusiasm. 
And the overmastering power of such a personality is far 
the most potent influence, not only in “teaching what to 
avoid,” but in raising character above the low and sordid 
temptations to which negative moralising confines its 
attentions, and so disposing it as passionately to desire those 
things that are pure and true and manly and of good 
report. It is this power of personality that one finds at 
the Public Schools, and at no other schools in equal degree. 
There are failures—there must be failures wherever there is 
freedom ; but without freedom there can be no excellence. 
Character is the outcome of experienced temptation ; it is 
acquired only under conditions of danger which are fatal 
to some. But the Public Schools have recognised, as no 
other schools, the power of public opinion in shaping a 
boy’s inner life ; and they endeavour, as no other schools 
do, to enlist this public opinion on the side of goodness. 
But, when all is said and done, I cannot profess myself 


1 The Indian Review, July, 1904: “ Direct Moral Teaching in Govern- 
ment Schools and Colleges.” 
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a thorough-going partisan of our Public School System. I 
see its feet of clay ; but I refuse to judge it by its failings. 
I cling to the sunnier side of doubt. No one who knows 
these schools from the inside, certainly no one who has 
passed (as I have) from a German school to an English 
Public School, can be blind to their virtues. It was passing 
from an atmosphere of physical torpor into physical activity 
and joy, from regimentation, with intervals of unchartered 
freedom, into a self-ordered civic life, from a petty 
egoism, which honoured cleverness and capacity for beer, 
into a spontaneous social life, where those qualities were most 
highly honoured which contributed most to the common 
weal and the reputation of the school. In a German 
school, one was under law ; in an English school, one was 
under grace. 

But neither can one, passing from one school to another, 
be blind to the failings of the English school. ‘They are 
the best schools in the world,” says the French satirist, “* but 
they are abominable.” I find it passing strange that 
Mr. Cholmeley, in all his indictment, has nothing to say 
of the intellectual side. He has attacked the Public Schools 
where they are strong, he has spared them where they are 
weak. The Bishop of Hereford, in his presidential address 
to the Educational Section of the British Association, does 
not make that mistake : he places his finger on the points 
of real weakness—the lack of professional training in the 
masters ; the failure to adopt newer and less rigidly gram- 
matical methods of instruction in modern languages; the 
defective teaching of history, and the consequent failure to 
instil any living interest in politics and civic life; in a 
word, the absence of system and of intellectual thoroughness. 
All these are matters in which even ardent advocates of 
Public Schools admit that they are backward. There are 
other matters, not mentioned by the Bishop. There is, in 
the first place, the almost total lack of nature-teaching : 
there are, doubtless, Natural History societies, but they 
are entirely voluntary, and, even in these societies, no 
boy is taught unless he teaches himself. Then there is 
the position of the mother-tongue. Instead of being the 
central subject of the curriculum, it is, as a rule, a mere 
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bye-product, -huddled into a corner, overshadowed by 
formalism, and left very much to chance. 

Most serious of all, however, is the failure of the Modern 
Side. The Modern Side represents the concession made by 
the old-fashioned classicism to the newer spirit of the age. 
But the value of the concession has been vitiated by the 
spirit in which it has been carried out. Though made pro- 
fessedly in the interests of commerce, it has been carried 
out on academic lines. The Modern Side has no point, no 
terminus ad quem, unless it be the winning of a Modern 
Language scholarship at Cambridge ; and that goal can, in 
the nature of things, be reached only by very few. This 
academic line is entirely out of place. What the Modern 
Side has frankly to face is, the requirements of a liberally 
educated man of business, who will understand the pro- 
cesses of his business with the same intelligence as a 
doctor understands the processes of his art—a man who 
will take the same intellectual pleasure in his business as 
a professional man does, and be qualified for the higher 
responsibilities which need this wider outlook. All this is 
still to do; and it needs other men to do it than at present 
find their way on to the staffs of the Public Schools. 

But this, though the most obvious defect, is not the 
most serious. The gravest danger of our Public Schools 
is not what they are in themselves, but in the fact that 
they are cut off from the life of the home and the life of 
the city. It is this separateness which constitutes the peril 
of the common weal. 

Mr. Cholmeley has much to say about parents ; and it 
is all in that sarcastic and mordant tone usually adopted by 
schoolmasters who assume a responsibility they can never 
adequately discharge, from parents who have no right to 
devolve it. 

“ Mann kinnt’ erzogene Kinder gebaren 
Wenn die Eltern erzogen waren.” 

The degeneracy of the parent is the direct outcome of 
the Boarding-School system. Where there is no responsi- 
bility, there is no training. The home is the place where the 
parent is trained, just as much as the child ; but the parent 
is trained through the children. If the children are sent 
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away at the age of seven or eight, the serious side of this 
training disappears. The home is no longer the place of 
discipline, either for child or parent. The holidays are 
prolonged, in order to secure what are called “ home influ- 
ences”; but the whole value of home influence is perverted 
and poisoned when the home is cut off from the graver 
duties and disciplines of a child’s life. Home becomes a 
place which is associated in a boy’s mind mainly with 
pleasure-making. His chief thought in going home is to 
enjoy himself, to secure relaxation and indulgence, to “ have 
a good time.” To this purpose father and mother, and 
especially sisters, become subordinate. The boy’s position, 
in the home is wrong ; his sense of perspective in life is 
warped, both as regards his own dimensions and the relative 
importance of things in life; and, worst of all, the home 
itself, by losing responsibility, loses the salt which keeps it 
from corruption. 

No less pernicious is the effect of our Boarding-School 
system on the civic communities. These too have lost, or 
rather they never had, the sense of responsibility for liberal 
education, because their children have been sent elsewhere 
to receive it. We are constantly wringing our hands over 
the apathy and indifference of English people in matters 
educational; we contrast them with the Germans and 
the Scotch and the Americans. But the real cause is 
clear enough if we have eyes to see. The indifference of 
the community is traceable to the same cause as the in- 
difference of the home. Out of sight has been out of 
mind. We have no local pride and no local sense of duty ; 
because the locality has never had the obligation laid upon 
it. Where there is no obligation, there can be no con- 
sciousness of it. The nations with which we compare 
ourselves to our own disparagement—the Scotch, the Ameri- 
cans, and the Germans—have a day-school system. Each 
township has its own secondary school ; the best boys and 
girls of the town are educated among their own folk : the 
townspeople take pride in their success and in supporting 
the school which reared them, they feel that its reputation 
is bound up with their own. All this is lacking in England. 
One could tell upon one’s two hands the English towns 
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that have grammar-schools which can claim to rank intel- 
lectually with Rugby, Eton, or Winchester. The conse- 
quences are wider than they seem to be at first sight. Well- 
to-do and influential parents would feel more interest in the 
local government of their community, in the diminution of 
licences and death-rate, in the cleansing, both sanitary and 
moral, of its streets, if their own children had to walk 
those streets day by day, and were exposed to all the risk 
of their contagion. 

The new Education Bill, whatever its defects, has at any 
rate devolved the obligation upon the right shoulders. It 
has shown the local authorities what they shall do, and 
given them the power to do it. Municipal secondary 
schools are springing up everywhere ; and ample means are 
being provided for promising boys to get, not only free 
education in these higher schools, but a maintenance grant 
_in addition, to console their parents for the loss of their 
weekly wage as errand-boys. Hitherto, in England, 
secondary education has been for those who could afford 
it. The scholarships of the Public Schools have been a 
mockery ; they never gave a chance toa poor boy. Now 
secondary education, at last, will be for those who have the 
brain to profit by it. Hitherto it has been according to the 
measure of the purse; henceforward it is to be according to 
the measure of the capacity: carriére ouverte aux talents. 
Mr. Balfour at Cambridge arrived at what he called “ the 
somewhat melancholy conclusion” that such a policy only 
contributed to the degeneracy of the race. But, in spite of 
this biological conclusion, education looks more success- 
fully than ever before. 

The opening of this new field brings with it a new and 
golden chance for the Public Schools. It is a chance such 
as will never recur, if it is missed now; and, unless it is 
definitely realised and made the subject of conscious 
endeavour, it will not fulfil itself. The separateness of the 
Public Schools, as I have tried to show, has been in the 
past their greatest disservice to the national life. They stand 
apart from the home life, apart from the communal life, out 
of touch with the work-a-day world and the great majority 
of men who keep the world going and conduct the most 
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necessary affairs of life. In this apartness, they have 
cherished and handed down from generation to generation 
a peculiar ideal of their own, the like of which we cannot 
find elsewhere. It is a tradition of Christian manliness and 
enthusiasm for the common life, which forms the best 
antidote to the growing luxury and selfishness of a self- 
indulgent age. This treasure is distinctively English ; all 
that is best in it appeals directly to all that is best in the 
nature of every English boy. There is no reason why this 
informing and constitutive spirit should not be built up into 
the living stones of the new and rising edifice of English 
Secondary Education, if only we can find among the Public 
School men the missionary spirit that will constrain them to 
go out into the new field and possess it. The ‘ Public 
School spirit,” according to the highest and truest inter- 
pretation of the term, is not a thing peculiar to ancient 
foundations and the social conditions of wealthier folk ; it 
rests on a large and fundamental trait of national character, 
and transcends the deep-cut divisions of our social life. One 
finds it in the slum-boys of London, as one finds it in the 
Close at Rugby, whenever old Rugbeians have taken with 
them into the slums the spirit of comradeship and chivalry 
they learned in the home of Arnold and Tom Brown. The 
call at the present moment is for men who will do the same 
for the boys of our new secondary schools. The treasure 
that is given to the Public Schools was not meant to be 
hoarded in a miser’s strong box ; it was given, like all good 
gifts, to be used for the common good, with the same regal 


profusion with which it has been given. Heaven does 
with Public Schools 


“ As we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves.” 


The Public School spirit will not find its own highest 
fulfilment, nor will its life endure, unless it comes out of 
itself into the service of the common weal. Its truest 
loyalty to the past is the service of the present. The tradi- 
tions of the past, however glorious, will perish with the past, 
unless they shape themselves to the new occasions, and 
address themselves to the new duties which the new needs of 
our common life, in the fulness of time, have forced upon 


the nation. J. L. Patron 
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A BROAD VIEW OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY 


O those who have made a study of political economy, 

who have taken infinite pains to hunt down ever 
Protectionist fallacy, who have noted with pride the 
commercial progress and prosperity of their country under 
a system thought out by British statesmen, and which 
British statesmen, almost alone among the statesmen of 
the world, have succeeded in persuading their countrymen 
to adopt in face of the most formidable obstacles—to such 
it is terribly disheartening to observe how trifling has been 
the effect of this experience and these arguments on the 
public at large. 

An ignorant and ambitious politician, without taking 
the trouble to master either the facts or the arguments 
germane to the great issue he raises, has only to unfurl 
the banner of Protection; to repeat, as they have been 
repeated ten thousand times before, the same crazy old 
fallacies that have been ten thousand times refuted ; and 
he attracts to his side a motley throng of greedy mil- 
lionaires, incompetent men of business, commercial Jingoes 
who refuse to take the prosperity of their country lying 
down, and a large contingent of deluded working men 
thirsting for those better conditions of labour, that mirage 
of the arid protectionist desert, the whole assembly 
leavened with a few professors, who are content to march 
through Coventry with this bawling mob, without having 
the courage to™denounce the use of any fallacy that may 
for the moment attract recruits. Such a spectacle is indeed 
lamentable. In the matter of political economy, it would 
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seem that the British public has learnt nothing and for- 
gotten everything. Two generations have passed away ; and 
here we are relegated again to the same old arguments to 
confute the same old fallacies that deluded our grandfathers 
and our grandmothers. And let us bear in mind, in justice 
to our deluded ancestors, that a great deal has happened in 
the last sixty years. Experience was to them almost a 
sealed book, as far at all events as the benefits of Free Trade 
were concerned. They knew their country was wretched 
under Protection ; but it was only argument and not 
experience that could assure them things would mend 
under Free Trade. ‘ Famine,” said John Bright, “ against 
which we had warred, came to our rescue” ; and, but for that 
terrible but opportune scourge, it may be the British public 
would have been as short-sighted to their own interests as 
the foreigner. Maybe they never would have had the 
courage to fight to the death against the powerful and serried 
ranks of the great Protectionist interests. We, however, 
thanks to that gallant effort, occupy a very different posi- 
tion. It is we and not the Protectionists who hold the fort; 
and we have at our back, not only the prestige of a victory 
against unexampled odds, but, in addition, the experience of 
sixty years of Free Trade. We can now say, not only that 
it is a logical absurdity to maintain that a nation can be 
made rich by obliging every one to buy dear, but can point 
to results justifying that logical position. 

It is a favourite sneer with our opponents to tell us that 
we are the slaves of theory while they are the practical men. 
We are content, so it is asserted, to rely on musty shib- 
boleths ; and our claim to be the party of progress is met 
with the retort, that no one but the most hide-bound 
old Tory pays any attention to the watchwords of sixty years 
ago. But when a venerable controversy is revived that 
engrossed politics for half a generation, it is not quite 
reasonable to expect us to forego the use of those argu- 
ments which were so admirably set out by our predecessors, 
and resulted in the complete discomfiture of their op- 
ponents. Those who revive old fallacies can hardly com- 
plain when confronted again by the same demonstration 
that sufficed of old to establish their absurdity. It is as if 
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those gentlemen who still maintain that the earth is flat 
were to accuse the orthodox astronomer of hide-bound 
pedantry in recapitulating the usual proofs to the contrary. 
The reviver of an exploded theory cannot expect practical 
men to waste their time in working out a new set of 
formule, when those they have at hand are amply sufficient. 
But who are the theorists, and who are the practical men ? 
Sixty years ago, in the absence of well-established experi- 
ence, both sides in this contest were obliged to rely greatly 
on theory ; now, however, the difference between us is, that 
the Free Trader is the theorist whose theory has stood the 
test of experience, while the Protectionist is the theorist 
whose theory has broken down in practice. That is the 
proposition we maintain; and upon the establishment of 
that proposition we are content to rest our case. Mr. 
Chamberlain, when his figures are shown to be erroneous, 
is impenitent, because, as he affirms, he only uses figures to 
explain his argument, and it is therefore immaterial whether 
his statistics are founded on fact or imagination ; we on the 
contrary, make use of figures to prove our argument. And 
yet Mr. Chamberlain is the practical man, and we are the 
theorists ! 

There is, however, a reason for everything ; and what 
we Free Traders have to do is to keep our heads and our 
tempers, to study the silly ravings of ignorance, cupidity, 
and stupidity, and to discover why, at a time of no special 
commercial embarrassment, the British public is suffering 
from the severest attack of Protection that has assailed it 
for sixty years. No doubt a great deal must be put down 
to the personality of Mr. Chamberlain. He has won the 
esteem and regard of the politicians of the music-hall to an 
astonishing degree. ‘ It must be so” because “ our Joe he 
tells us so.” Mr. Chamberlain is indeed exalted in the 
opinion of these worthies to the same splendid pinnacle in 
politics as that occupied for a time in literature by the late 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, whose work on Proverbial 
Philosophy was held, by a large number of persons 
eminent for respectability if not intelligence, to contain the 
essence of all wisdom. A craze of this kind, whether in 
religion, politics, or literature, being founded on no 
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intelligible basis, cannot be argued out of existence. It 
must run its course. Those who have taken the infection 
badly are past praying for; but those of us who are still 
in possession of our senses may humbly emulate the 
example of Moses, and stand between the living and the 
dead till the plague be stayed. It may be, in future years, 
that the politics of Mr. Chamberlain may rank with the 
literature of Mr. Tupper; but, for the moment, Mr. 
Chamberlain has the advantage. He has many of the 
exterior gifts of a statesman—a good voice, a good 
delivery, a copious vocabulary, absolute self-confidence, and 
the faculty of exposition. That he has little knowledge 
and no ballast, are defects which he shares in common with 
his music-hall admirers. He has in addition some amiable 
domestic qualities—he is a good father and a good friend. 
But in a public man the importance of these virtues may be 
over-rated. Sydney Smith, speaking of Perceval, declared 
he was tired of hearing the Prime Minister extolled as a 
good husband and a kind father. He avowed he had 
rather hear of him as the saviour of his country, even if 
he beat his wife and starved his children. Somehow, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s domestic virtues and his plausible tongue 
have obtained for him an ascendancy that he is working for 
all it is worth. That people may reasonably admire Mr. 
Chamberlain’s courage and resource and power of 
exposition, I admit ; but that any one should take him as a 
safe political pilot, passes my comprehension. Since attaining 
very mature years he has boxed the compass on almost 
every important question ; why then, having by his own 
confession been guilty of profligate political folly at 47, 
should he be welcomed as an infallible guide at 67 ? 

We must, however, accept facts as they are ; 3 and it is a 
notorious fact that this Protectionist movement is essentially 
a “one-man show.” A striking illustration of this was 
afforded during Mr. Chamberlain’s absence in Egypt, when 
Major Seely trailed his coat tail aggressively in front of the 
Tariff Reformers, and they dared not tread on it. 

Still, even Mr. Chamberlain could not have manned his 
“‘ Commission,” raised large subscriptions, and planted Tariff 
Reform associations all over the country, without something 
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to go upon. And we Free Traders must never forget that 
Protectionists always have something to go upon—that the 
natural uninstructed man, and especially the natural 
Conservative man, is strongly imbued with Protectionist 
instincts—instincts which, even in the Liberal, if he is not a 
student of political economy, are apt to assert themselves, 
at times even to the extent of undermining the logical 
foundations of the Free Trade creed. The Conservative 
Party is always in a chronic state of suppressed revolt 
against Free Trade. It is only the good sense of the few 
Conservative statesmen who happen to have studied 
political economy, that has, time after time, averted a 
Protectionist crisis. Some years ago, at a great meeting at 
Sheffield of about a thousand Conservative delegates, all 
but half a dozen supported Sir Howard Vincent in his 
advocacy of what is called Fair Trade—the fashionable 
euphemism for Protection. 

We must remember, too, that the root fallacy at the 
bottom of Protection is the same root fallacy that lies at 
the bottom of Toryism—namely, that the way to make a 
country happy and prosperous is to take stock of the 
demands of every class in detail, and, when you have done 
your best to satisfy all class demands, the public interest 
has been completely served. In business, as in politics, 
the Conservatives divide the community sharply up into 
different classes and interests. Their instinct, alike in 
business as in politics, is to deal separately with every 
separate class and interest, the only interest they disregard 
being the interest of the community as awhole. The fallacy 
in both cases is the same. It is taken for granted that the 
good of each class is entirely separate from that of the 
community as a whole, so that, when you have done some- 
thing for A, B, C, &c., to the end of the alphabet, every 
one, from A to Z, will be the better for your efforts. But, 
unfortunately for this theory, what is good for A is bad 
for B, and so on through the alphabet ; and the last state 
of the whole community is worse than the first, every 
class all round having sustained greater injury from the 
benefits conferred on every other class than is compensated 
for by the benefit peculiar to each class. 
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Now Liberals, as a body, have seen through this 
fallacy, both in business and in politics. In their efforts 
at reform, they look first and foremost at the requirements 
of the community at large. Before assenting to any special 
legislation for any special class, they must be satisfied that 
that class has a special grievance, and one that can be 
redressed without detriment to the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole. That is the essence of the Liberal 
creed in politics, and of the Free Trade creed in business. 
Indeed, it seems to me to be more against nature for a 
Conservative to be a Free Trader than it is for a Liberal to 
be a Protectionist. For a Liberal in politics may be quite 
alive to the political fallacy rife among the Tories, and yet, 
if he is ignorant of political economy, may fail to recognise 
the application of the fallacy to business. And, unfortu- 
nately, there are some Liberals in this category. The 
natural uninstructed man, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
who does not look beyond the end of his nose, is apt to go 
wrong. Those who only regard the immediate and the 
obvious, are Protectionists, because Protection applies an 
immediate and an obvious remedy for an immediate and an 
obvious evil. For instance, foreign competition injuriously 
affects a British industry ; kill the competition by a tariff, 
and you revive the industry. With many people the 
political horizon ends there. To them all further investiga- 
tion seems superfluous. They see with their own eyes the 
decay of the industry ; and they see a remedy that will stop 
that decay. What more can they want to make up their 
minds ? 

But the patient investigator has discovered, both by logic 
and experience, that many considerations not dreamt of in 
the Protectionist philosophy must be taken into account. 
I do not propose to argue the question exhaustively, and 
will only take one consideration as an example. Suppose 
the articles turned out by a British industry form the raw 
material of another British industry, and that the latter 
industry depends for its prosperity, and perhaps for its very 
existence, upon the cheap foreign imports that the former 
industry seeks to exclude. May not a tariff do more 
mischief in one direction than it does good in another? 
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The man who trusts exclusively to the evidence of his 
senses, believes the sun goes round the earth; it requires 
the astronomer to teach him better. In the same way, 
people like the uninstructed Conservative delegates at 
Sheffield, must, as far as possible, be taught better by the 
expert political economist. 

Again, it is extremely difficult for the uninstructed man 
to realise to the full the consequences resulting from the 
proposition enunciated, among others, by Lord Beaconsfield, 
that all trade is barter. To have absolutely mastered this 
truth in all its ramifications is the hall mark of a thorough 
expert in political economy. Very few people recognise 
at all, and still fewer recognise without an effort, how little 
it matters to the welfare of British industries whether the 
goods we buy are of foreign or British manufacture. 
Where foreign manufactures are paid for by British 
manufactures, the amount of British labour employed is 
approximately the same, whether we buy the British or 
the foreign article ; and yet I suppose most of us imagine, 
if we see a foreign and a British article in a shop window, 
that we are doing a better turn to British industry if we 
buy the British article. That, at all events, is the view 
taken by an eminent firm of lucifer-match sellers, who ask 
us to encourage British industry by buying their wares, 
which they proudly and patriotically assert are made in 
England. But suppose we turned a deaf ear to these 
charmers, what would be the result as regards the employ- 
ment of British labour? Suppose more matches were made 
in Sweden and less in England. What then? One of our 
chief exports to Sweden is woollens, and, the more matches 
we buy of the Swedes, the more woollens we sell to the 
Swedes; so the question is not, whether British labour is to 
be employed or not, but, whether it is to be employed in 
making matches or woollen goods. 

I think any fair-minded Protectionist must acknow- 
ledge, that Free Traders are quite as ready to argue their 
case from the point of view of practice as of theory. We 
put forward no theory that has not, in our opinion, stood 
the test of experience. But as much cannot be said of 
our opponents. Where it suits their purpose, they pro- 
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pound with the greatest confidence theoretical conclusions 
which they do not make the least attempt to base upon 
any foundation of fact whatever—conclusions which can be 
shown to be absolutely contrary to all experience. Take, 
for instance, the theory, of which we have heard a good 
deal of late, that the result of protecting the home market 
from foreign competition will, in the long run, cheapen the 
protected manufactures, because the existence of a home 
market not liable to be upset by the machinations of the 
foreigner will enable the British manufacturer to reckon 
upon a sure and stable profit, and he will accordingly be 
content to sell cheaper, in consideration of a more secure 
market. Now here is a straight issue, and one that can 
be dealt with in a thoroughly practical way. There has 
been abundant experience all over the world of the result 
of protecting the home market. There is no room at all 
left for theory in the matter. Theory is entirely out of 
court in the light of ascertained experience. No Protec- 
tionist with any pretension to being a practical man can 
refuse to accept as conclusive on this point the accumulated 
experience of mankind all over the world. It is not neces- 
sary to go further a-field than the Government Blue Book to 
discover how completely this theory is confuted by fact. 
Indeed, no false prophet since the world began has ever 
contrived to hazard a statement more damaging to his 
vaticinal reputation, than this confident prediction of the 
Protectionists. 

Look at America, where the President is valiantly 
giving battle to the system of Trusts which is eating like 
a canker into the commercial heart of the Republic ; look 
at Germany, where, as in America, the result of an assured 
home market has been to penalise grievously the poor 
citizen, for the benefit of the rich manufacturer and the 
foreign consumer. It may be tolerated in America and 
in Germany that American and German commercial mag- 
nates should take advantage of Protection to charge their 
own citizens double the price at which they sell to the 
foreigner ; but, in this respect at all events, what is good 
enough for America and for Germany is not good enough 
for England. English statesmen who are worthy of the 
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name know better ; and the English working man knows 
better. 

Again, the Protectionist theory is, that, under Protection, 
employment will be more regular, that there will be fewer 
fluctuations of trade. Let us compare this theory with ex- 
perience. A short time ago, a chart was published in some 
of our newspapers, giving graphically for many years past 
the percentages of unemployed in France and England 
respectively. In the English chart these percentages were 
expressed by a gentle, undulating curve that would hardly 
have stopped the heaviest coal wagon, while the French 
chart bristled with jagged peaks reminding one of the 
Matterhorn. 

The promise of higher wages is also held out under 
Protection. What is the value of that promise as tested 
by experience? Let us go to the Government Blue Book 
for an answer. The conclusion there arrived at is, that 
wages are highest in the United States. A Protectionist 
nation heads the list. But the United States is a new 
country, with vast resources standing in great need of labour 
for their development ; and, moreover, the United States, 
though Protectionist against the foreigner, enjoys Free 
Trade within the whole of its vast territory. Free Traders 
are, therefore, not surprised to find that wages there are 
higher than in England. The true comparison is with 
European countries ; and, as the Protectionists are fond of 
extolling the progress and prosperity of Germany, let us 
make the comparison with that country. The Blue Book 
goes carefully into the matter, giving a long series of sta- 
tistics, from which the conclusion is reached: that the 
German unskilled labourer gets, on an average, about two- 
thirds of the English pay, and works two or three hours a 
day longer to earn that two-thirds pay. For every hour’s 
work, then, the Englishman receives just about twice as 
much as the German; but the German, being in the enjoy- 
ment of Protection, has to pay more for his food and 
clothes than the Englishman. The net result, then, is this: 
that the German, for every hour he works, gets a wage of 
somewhat less than half that given to the Englishman. 

Now the importance of this result cannot be exaggerated. 
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It is the death blow to Protection. Whatever plausible 
statistics may be put forward as to the riches and expanding 
commerce of Germany, there is only one trustworthy index 
to the prosperity of a country, and that is the terms under 
which the great mass of the people exist, as regards the 
remuneration and the conditions of their labour. What 
wages do they get, what are their hours of labour, how 
much can they buy with their wages, and is work constant 
or precarious? It is upon the answer to these questions, 
and to these questions only, that the working men of 
England look with deep interest. These are matters that 
they are determined, very properly, to investigate for them- 
selves ; and they are adopting two methods of procedure. 
They are sending delegates to Germany to investigate on 
the spot, and, not content with that proceeding, they have 
invited German workmen to come to England. On this 
issue as to the conditions of labour in Germany and in 
England respectively, the battle between Free Trade and 
Protection will be fought, and rightly fought ; and we Free 
Traders have no doubt of the result. 

But, for all that, the struggle may be severe. Certain 
great commercial interests have scented blood, and are on 
the trail. The Tariff Commission and its friends are, it 
is believed, pouring out money like water. Everyone on 
the Commission has, avowedly, his own axe to grind, and 
indeed goes there for no other reason than to grind his own 
axe, and, if possible, to see that other people’s axes are not 
ground at his expense. The Commission is, in fact, a con- 
glomeration of special interests; and no one makes any 
pretence to any authority to safeguard any other interest 
than his own, least of all the public interest. Under 
these circumstances, unless the public keep very wide awake 
indeed to what is going on, they will find that the money 
expended on behalf of the Commission, and a good deal 
more besides, has been recouped out of their pockets. 

This new Cave of Adullam—this assembly of greedy and 
needy axe-grinders—is the centre of attraction for every 
unpractical theorist who is a failure in business, and hopes 
to obtain from the legislature advantages that may counter- 
balance his incapacity. Under Protection, we have only to 
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look across the Atlantic to see the expert lobbyist reap in 
an hour a harvest greater than could have been amassed by 
years of honest and patient toil. Under Protection, every 
big firm would have to engage, in self-defence, the services 
of one or more persons, not necessarily conspicuous for 
business capacity, but endowed with a glib tongue, a 
plausible address, and, above all, influential connections. 
Aspirants for such a position would cross the Atlantic in 
shoals, to graduate in the science of log-rolling, the insepar- 
able concomitant of Protection. 

If there is one cry in the litany of the Free Trader 
more earnest than another ; it is: that our country may be 
delivered for all time from the wiles of the commercial 
lobbyist. Old England has much to learn from Young 
England, notably in the matter of education. The advan- 
tage, however, does not in all respects rest with the new 
country ; while the old country has much to learn, the new 
country has something to unlearn. 

I have endeavoured, in this short sketch of the Free 
Trade argument, to deal with the question on its merits. 
But political economy has been called the dismal science ; 
and few of us have the time or the inclination to investigate 
the subject in all its countless ramifications. A Protectionist 
driven out of one position will intrench himself in another ; 
and to detect at the moment every fresh fallacy and in- 
genious subterfuge, requires an alert mind and no incon- 
siderable knowledge. Consequently, both on the one side 
and on the other, certain general considerations are presented, 
having no direct bearing on the merits, but calculated to 
influence the judgment of those who cannot or will not take 
the steps necessary to form an enlightened opinion of their 
own. Free Traders call attention to the acceptance of their 
doctrine by every recent Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Liberal and Conservative alike, with the exception of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, and to the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of expert authority on the same side. The Protec- 
tionists rely on the example of nearly every foreign country 
and nearly all our own Colonies, and want to know if we 
claim to have a monopoly of commercial wisdom. To this 
query we make two replies. In the first place, we say that 
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a system of Protection, once established, is extremely difficult 
to up-root. Vested interests of the most powerful descrip- 
tion have been created, which fight tooth and nail against 
any attempt to dislodge them from the favoured position 
they occupy. In this country, we have some experience of 
the political power wielded by a great vested interest. The 
Drink trade boasts of being in a position to dictate its own 
terms to one of the great parties in the State, and to exert 
enormous pressure on both. If the difficulty of dealing 
with one vested interest is stupendous, we may form some 
idea of the obstacles which would be opposed by the hun- 
dreds of powerful vested interests created by Protection to 
any attempt to sweep them all away by the establishment 
of Free Trade. Moreover, in newly-developed countries 
like America and our Colonies, Protection is not advocated 
entirely on fiscal grounds. In the United States, there are 
expert political economists who are perfectly well aware 
that their country would be richer under Free Trade ; but 
they argue that material wealth is not everything, and that 
the variety of industries created by Protection, though 
economically a loss, is politicallya gain. The same reason- 
ing obtains in our Colonies. No doubt there, as in England, 
there are plenty of uninstructed persons who believe in the 
financial advantages of Protection. As education spreads, 
we may hope they will become fewer ; but there are hard- 
headed and well-instructed Colonists who believe in Protec- 
tion politically and not financially, and who in England 
would be found staunch to the doctrine of Free Trade. 

At this point it may be well to say a word or two on 
Retaliation, which the Prime Minister would seem to con- 
sider in the nature of a first step towards Protection. On 
the other hand, some of Mr. Balfour’s colleagues, if not 
Mr. Balfour himself, have at times advocated Retaliation, on 
the ground that it will be instrumental in forcing other 
countries to abandon Protection, and will consequently 
result in “Freer Trade.” There are two points in con- 
nection with the doctrine of Retaliation that have never 
been cleared up. We have never been told what the 
orthodox doctrine is, or what is the ultimate object to 
which this doctrine ministers. It has been found impossible 
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to extract from the Prime Minister whether Parliament is 
to vote each individual retaliatory duty, or whether the 
Executive is to be given a general power to impose such 
duties ; though, if such general powers are to be granted, it 
has been stated that certain vague conditions and limitations 
will be imposed. But Mr. Balfour has announced that his 
proposals, whatever they may be, amount to a complete 
reversal of our present fiscal policy ; and, as every Free 
Trader acknowledges that Retaliation is not in principle 
inconsistent with Free Trade, and may conceivably be 
sometimes useful, and as Parliament can now impose such 
duties if it pleases, it may perhaps be assumed that the 
constitutional control of Parliament is to be abolished, and 
something like a free hand given to the Executive to 
impose from time to time such taxation as it may deem 
expedient, under the name of retaliatory duties. It has, 
however, been announced that this power is to be subject to 
two limitations—retaliatory duties are not to be Protec- 
tionist, and are not to be imposed on raw material. It has 
been often demonstrated that these limitations will render the 
threat of Retaliation of very little value against the two most 
Protectionist countries—Russia and the United States, 
which supply us principally either with food-stuffs we raise 
ourselves, or with other food-stuffs, such as maize, which is 
the raw material of the agricultural industry here, and would, 
one may suppose, be included, whatever else was left out, in 
Mr. Balfour’s Index Expurgatorius of taxable imports. 

Now the world has had some experience of tariff wars ; 
and experience has shown, as Lord Goschen and Lord 
George Hamilton have recently pointed out, that, even when 
free Retaliation has been employed, subject to no restriction 
at all, the result has in most cases been a grievous, and even 
an irreparable loss, to both combatants. And our puny half- 
hearted powers of Retaliation of maimed and stunted growth, 
could hardly hope to achieve any greater success than that 
of making us ridiculous in the eyes of our adversaries. 
Again, as to the ultimate object of Retaliation, is it to be 
employed, as persons who call themselves Fair Traders 
sometimes assert, in the interest of Free Trade, with the 
object of levelling to the ground every Protectionist tariff 
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wall throughout the world, or with the object of regulating 
their dimensions? That is to say, is Retaliation to be the 
weapon of those who believe in Free Trade, or of those 
who believe in Protection? Do our Retaliationists believe 
that Protection is in itself a good thing or a bad thing? 
Surely no impartial observer can doubt for an instant 
that those who now clamour for Retaliation are the victims 
of all the more egregious of the Protectionist fallacies. It 
is true that Sir Howard Vincent and some of his friends 
talk of “ Fair Trade” in connection with “ Freer Trade,” 
and maintain that they alone are the real Free Traders. 
But, if one gets them into a corner, they are obliged to 
confess that all this talk about “ Free Trade” and “ Freer 
Trade” is a mere gull-catching device to entrap the unwary. 
Is there any Fair Trader in existence who believes, as every 
Free Trader must, that foreign countries are impoverishing 
themselves by Protection? This is the touchstone of the 
Free Trader. You are a Free Trader if you believe that 
Protection impoverishes a country; and, if this is not your 
creed, whatever you may call yourself, you are wandering 
in fiscal darkness. Judged by this standard, the Protectionist 
Mr. Chaplin and the Fair Trader Sir Howard Vincent are 
men and brothers; and they know it. They are both of 
them working together for the same end, just as much as 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. If any distinction is 
to be drawn between “ Fair Fraders,” who condemn free 
imports, and avowed Protectionists, who condemn the whole 
Free Trade doctrine root and branch, the palm for the 
silliest nonsense must undoubtedly go to the “ Fair Traders.” 
Free Trade is composed of two parts—free imports and 
free exports. Both those parts are good. It is good to 
buy cheap ; it is good to have an open market for your 
wares. But, of the two, the former, which is in a nation’s 
own hands, is by far the more important. Indeed, it is a 
great question with a large number of the more thoughtful 
Free Traders, whether England, a Free Trade country in 
the midst of Protectionist countries, is not in a better 
position than if these countries abjured their errors, and put 
themselves on an equality with us for competing in the 
markets of the world, by buying cheap as we do. As 
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citizens of the world, Free Traders must regret that foreign 
countries deprive themselves of the benefit of receiving 
cheap goods from us; but, as Englishmen, many Free 
Traders are glad that the foreigner is so ill-advised, and 
thereby handicaps himself in the commercial struggle, and 
does a great deal towards insuring the continued commercial 
supremacy of this country. If France and German 

abjured Protection, why should they continue to lag behind 
us? Why should their workmen live on black bread and 
cats’ meat, while ours can afford a far more generous diet? 

This is the question the working men of England are 
asking ; and they will refuse to be gulled by Mr. Balfour’s 
commercial Jingoism, endorsed by Mr. Chamberlain, and 
supplemented by patriotic perorations about the Empire. 

A word may not be amiss on Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
troversial methods. In judging these methods, we must 
bear in mind the circumstances surrounding the controversy. 
It is not a new controversy. It is a controversy that has 
been fought out, not on details, but on general principles of 
universal application. It has held the field for sixty years, 
with the general consent of thoughtful men. It was indeed 
challenged in the early ’eighties of the last century, when 
Mr. Chamberlain himself was the first to meet the challenge 
with ridicule and invective. The question was referred to a 
Royal Commission ; and the attack collapsed. Under these 
circumstances, it required some hardihood to raise the question 
again. The task he has set himself is the destruction of a 
system which he knows is considered by many of the 
wisest and best informed of our statesmen and men of 
business to be the mainspring of our commercial prosperity, 
a system which, twenty years ago, had his own whole- 
hearted support, a system based no less upon experience 
than on logic. In attacking such a system, it ought to be the 
first duty of a statesman to make sure of his ground, to 
investigate with scrupulous care and accuracy all the facts 
upon which his attack depends, and not wantonly to light 
the fiery beacon all over the country, and set out on a raging, 
tearing propaganda. 

But there was another side to the question that appealed 
to Mr. Chamberlain. He knew there was an enormous 
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weight of authority and argument behind the Free Trade 
dogma; he knew, no one better, the immense importance 
attached by instructed political economists to the mainten- 
ance of the Free Trade system, and the disastrous con- 
sequences that, in their opinion, would ensue from a reversal 
of that system. But he also knew upon what a stolid mass 
of ignorance, passion, prejudice, and cupidity he could rely, 
if he supported the Protectionist banner. He knew that 
the “residuum” of all classes would flock eagerly to his 
standard. He knew that the ignorant rabble at his heels 
would swallow every statement he made. He knew that 
fairness and accuracy might be cast to the winds; he knew 
how difficult it is for the truth to overtake and uproot an 
erroneous assertion that has once been implanted in the 
public mind. He knew he could count upon the pot-house 
and the music-hall to drown in drink and discord any 
glimmering of reason and sound sense in the fuddled brains 
of his boozy contingent. This is the alliance on which he 
has chosen to rely. Clap-trap and impudent assertion are 
the weapons he uses. He feels no shame when convicted 
of ignorance and error. All the nobler aspects of the con- 
troversy are ignored, except when they are pressed into his 
service to gild a peroration, or to mitigate the disgust 
excited by the brutal frankness of his appeals to the cupidity 
of class interests. Where, above all things, calm judgment 
is required, Mr. Chamberlain deliberately imports as much 
passion and prejudice into the controversy as the intelligence 
of his audience will tolerate—and sometimes more. Witness 
his discomfiture at the Guildhall. 

If Protection is to be the watchword of the Unionists, 
I venture to suggest that their respectability would be 
greatly enhanced, and I think even their reputation for in- 
telligence, by the transfer of their allegiance to Mr. Chaplin 
and Sir Howard Vincent. They at all events know no 
better. They believe implicitly in every word of the non- 
sense they talk. They have advocated Protection through 
good report and evil report, in season and out of season. 
Let them reap where they have sown, and not be ousted 
by the late repentance and the fustian clap-trap of the 
Birmingham idol with the front of brass) | MonkswELL 
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HAVE been asked to contribute to The Independent 

Review some account of the present position and im- 
mediate prospects of the educational movement known as 
University Extension. I comply gladly with the request, 
more particularly because there are good reasons for suppos- 
ing that the movement is approaching, if it has not already 
reached, the parting of the ways. It is not suggested 
that the present position is, in the ordinary sense, critical. 
On the contrary, it will be seen that, at no period in the 
thirty years of its existence, have the activities of the 
movement been more far-reaching, the volume of work 
larger, or the results attained more encouraging. None the 
less, it is true that we are at the parting of the ways; and 
the question to be determined is, whether the work is to be 
continued on the old lines, or whether it is to reach forward 
in new directions, under the impulse derived from the 
educational revolution of the last two years. It is no 
part of my present purpose to discuss the question 
whether the work of Mr. Balfour, Sir William Anson, 
and Mr. Morant is to the good or to the bad. What 
I am constrained to point out is, that it must mark an 
epoch of the first importance in the history of national 
education. 

Tedium would recoil from so obvious a truism, but 
for the fact that the politicians seem likely to lose sight of 
“fundamentals” in acrimonious discussion of “ circum- 
stantials.” To one who is, perforce, outside the main 
current of politics, there seems real and imminent danger 
that, in the strife cf parties, the true perspective of the 
situation may be entirely lost. ‘The next Government may 
or may not amend the “ circumstantials” of the legislation 
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of 1902 and 1903 ; it is safe to prophesy that this generation 
will not witness any attempt to alter its “ fundamental ” 
principle. That principle, if I discern it aright, is two-fold, 
and at first sight (but at first sight only) contradictory. 
Regarded from the point of view of Whitehall, the 
tendency of this legislation is centrifugal; from the point 
of view of the localities, it is centripetal. Thus, on the 
one hand, we have national decentralisation ; on the other, 
local aggregation and concentration. Whitehall will, in all 
probability, delegate more and more of its functions to the 
local authorities ; but more and more will those authorities 
tend to exercise immediate and complete control over all 
branches of education in their several districts. Can this 
revolution in the system of national education be effected, 
without touching the particular branch of it with which 
this article is concerned ? 

The term “ University Extension” is not altogether 
felicitous. As a matter of fact, it has now come to be 
applied exclusively to one of the many schemes which were 
laid before the University Commissioners of 1852. All 
those schemes were designed to enlarge the influence of the 
ancient universities, and to extend the benefits of the 
education they offered to classes, hitherto, for a variety of 
reasons, excluded. The foundation of new residential halls 
for students of small means ; the admission to university 
privileges of non-collegiate students ; the establishment of 
professorial chairs in great cities like Manchester and 
Birmingham, and university recognition for students 
attending the lectures delivered therefrom, are among the 
schemes discussed as “ University Extension” in the Report 
of the Oxford Commissioners. Before the end of the 
‘fifties, the University of Oxford had taken the first definite 
step in extra-mural work, by the institution of Local 
Examinations. Cambridge not only followed suit, but 
bettered the example, by adding instruction to examination. 
Thus, in the early ’seventies, there came into being the 
Local Lecture System, now generally known as “ University 
Extension.” The lead of Cambridge was followed in 
London by a society acting in conjunction with a Joint 
Oxford and Cambridge Board ; and, in 1885, after one or 
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two abortive attempts, the University of Oxford took up 
the work in earnest, and has since carried it on with 
marked success. 

To say that the Extension System has realised all the 
hopes of its founders, would be to affirm of it what is true 
of few, if any, movements. Perhaps it may be confessed 
that some of those hopes were extravagant ; and they were 
certainly expressed in language which was lacking in dis- 
cretion, if not in modesty. The natural consequence was, 
that the movement had in the early days to encounter 
much ridicule, and some positive hostility, particularly in 
the universities themselves. There were those who feared 
that the fair fame of the ancient universities would be 
besmirched by their patronage of amovement which seemed 
to savour of ‘* educational quackery,” if it did not degenerate 
into an actual “‘ masquerade of learning.” But the banter 
has become more good-humoured ; actual hostility has, 
so far as I can judge, almost, if not entirely, disappeared ; 
and most people, I fancy, would now be willing to subscribe 
to the Bishop of Ripon’s dictum : that University Extension 
is ‘just one of those movements which all reasonable people 
ought to support.” 

For this marked change there would appear to be many 
reasons. In the first place, the leaders of the movement no 
longer pitch the note so high. While abating nothing of 
their enthusiasm, they have moderated their language and 
limited their pretensions. They have made it clear that their 
ideal is not destructive but constructive ; and that, while 
they appreciate warmly the recognition they have obtained, 
they intend no assault upon cherished university institutions. 
On the other hand, it is increasingly realised, that in the 
academic paradise there are many mansions, that diversity of 
gifts is not inconsistent with unity of spirit, and that there 
need be no antagonism between the most eager pursuit 
of learning and the most extended system of teaching. Not 
all men have aptitude for research, nor is the teacher's gift 
universal. There must be division of labour, and free 
exchange of commodities. Moreover, the history of the 
past clearly demonstrates the fact that, so far from research 
and teaching being inconsistent, the neglect of the one 
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function has invariably been followed by the decay of the 
other, and that the periods of activity in both departments 
have generally coincided. 

But another influence, at once more subtle and more 
potent, has been at work. University Extension was 
originally regarded, and with truth, as one of the many 
manifestations of the new democratic spirit, and a 
necessary corollary of its triumph. It is now recognised, 
with not less truth, as the natural product of the new 
imperialism. As Sir Richard Jebb once put it, with char- 
acteristic felicity :— 


“The ancient universities of England . . . are no longer content to be 
only, in the strict sense of the phrase, seats of learning ; they now desire to be 
also mother-cities of intellectual colonies, and to spread the influence of their 
teaching throughout the land.” 


Thus the movement is in harmony with the two strongest 
political forces of our day. Frankly democratic in its 
origin and aims, it has nothing in common with a narrow 
parochialism, but is instinct with the spirit of academic 
imperialism. Hence the strength of its two-fold appeal, 
and its success in enlisting the sympathy, and securing the 
support, of men of opposing parties and widely differing 
ideals. But, above all, perhaps, the altered estimate of the 
movement is due to the fact that it can now point to a 
long record of good work accomplished. 

The development of the system, during the last quarter 
of a century, has been truly amazing. During the session 
1902-3 (the last for which complete statistics are available) 
the Oxford Delegacy was carrying on operations in 149 
“centres,” in which no less than 1886 lectures, distributed 
in 199 courses, were delivered by 36 lecturers. The 
number of students in regular attendance at the lectures is 
stated to have reached the large total of 21,485. 


“When it is remembered” (to quote from the last Report of the 
Delegacy) “ that each lecture is followed by a tutorial class: that every student 
has the opportunity of writing a weekly or fortnightly essay, and has access to 
a library of selected books provided by the Delegacy ; and that, in addition 
to the formal lectures and classes, no less than 340 meetings of ‘students’ 
associations,’ . . . were held during the year; it will be acknowledged that 
the work of the Delegacy has reached dimensions which entitle it to be 
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reckoned as among the permanent factors in the Higher Educational System 
of the nation.” 


The claim thus made can scarcely be resisted, especially 
when it is remembered that the Oxford Delegacy represents 
only one of several branches of the movement. During the 
same session, 96 centres were in active work in connection 
with the Cambridge Syndicate, and in them 1,050 lectures, 
distributed in 109 courses, were delivered, while the average 
number of persons attending the lectures was 12,626. The 
Report of the London University Extension Board shows 
60 centres in active work in the metropolis and its suburbs, 
with 167 courses of lectures and 15,204 students. In all, 
therefore, 49,315 students, distributed in 305 centres, were, 
during the session, in regular attendance upon lectures 
delivered under the auspices and control of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London.! 

But these statistics, impressive as they are, represent 
most inadequately the influence exerted upon the higher 
education of England by the University Extension System. 
And in no direction has its influence been more striking, or 
more important, than in preparing the ground for, 
and actually assisting in, the foundation of local colleges of 
university rank. The burden of Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
presidential address to the British Association in 1903 was 
the terrible lack of universities in Great Britain, as com- 
pared with the United States and Germany. 


“We in Great Britain,” he said, “have 13 universities competing with 
134 State and privately endowed in the United States and 22 State-endowed 
in Germany. . . . The German State gives to one university more than the 
British Government allows to all the universities and university colleges in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales put together. These,” he added im- 
pressively, “are the conditions which regulate the production of brain-power 
in the United States, Germany, and Britain respectively.” 





1 A considerable amount of “ extension” work has also been carried on by 
the Victoria University ; but, owing to the foundation of independent univer- 
sities in Manchester, Lend and Leeds, the scheme is at present passing 
through a period of reconstruction, and I have, therefore, confined myself to 
the results obtained by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London— 
the work of the Joint Board in London having been lately transferred to the 
new teaching university. The work of the northern universities is likely, 
however, to attain considerable proportions in the near future. 
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Sir Norman Lockyer’s powerful plea has since been re- 
echoed in many quarters ; and even the hard heart of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been so far touched, that 
he appears to have pledged himself to a large increase in 
the Treasury grant to local colleges for next year. This 
is, so far, satisfactory ; but it is another point with which 
I am immediately concerned. 

Deplorable as the present position may be, how much worse 
had it been, but for the pioneer work of University Extension. 
In regard to all education, the real difficulty is, if I may be 
permitted to emphasise a truism, not to produce the supply, 
but to create the demand. But the University Extension 
movement has done both. No one, who is acquainted with 
the facts, can doubt that the demand for university teach- 
ing has been enormously stimulated by the work of the peri- 
patetic lecturers, and not less by the organisation, year after 
year, of vacation courses (technically known as “Summer 
Meetings”) at Oxford and Cambridge. But University 
Extension has not only stimulated the demand ; it has also 
assisted materially to satisfy it. Firth College, Sheffield, 
founded in 1879 by the munificence of Mr. Mark Firth, 
and University College, Nottingham, founded in 1881, are 
stated by competent authorities to have been “a direct out- 
come of the Cambridge University Extension Lectures.” 
Two leading Oxford colleges, Balliol and New College, 
acting in the true spirit of ‘“ extension,” gave substantial 
assistance, financial and advisory, towards the foundation of 
a University College in Bristol. But University College, 
Reading, is at once the most direct, and, in one 
sense, the most conspicuous outcome of the University 
Extension System. In 1892, Christ Church elected to a 
studentship a prominent and successful University Extension 
Lecturer, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, and offered his services to 
the Reading University Extension Association for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘ imparting system and completeness to the educa- 
tional work of the Centre.” The generous and far-sighted 
action of the Governing Body of Christ Church ; 
the munificence of local benefactors ; the support of the 
Municipality, and the neighbouring County Councils ; and 
the organising skill of the two first Principals of the “ Exten- 
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sion College,” have combined to produce a notable result. 
Within ten years of its inception, the Extension College 
at Reading was promoted to the rank of a University 
College. But, while thus claiming and obtaining recog- 
nition from the Treasury and other Government Depart- 
ments, and from local authorities, Reading College 
remains in organic connection with the University 
of Oxford, through Christ Church and the University 
Extension Delegacy. And this I take to be the special 
interest and significance attaching to the new foundation. 
University College, Bristol, may, perhaps, be regarded as an 
amouxia of two Oxford Colleges—a colony of the Greek 
type. University College, Reading, dungh self-governing 
and “responsible” to the fullest extent necessary for its 
healthy growth and development, will, it may be hoped, 
retain the character of a colony of the British type. The 
example of Oxford at Reading was soon followed by Cam- 
bridge at Exeter, and, later, at Colchester; and one, if 
not both these Colleges, may reasonably look forward, at no 
distant date, to the promotion to “ university rank,” which 
Reading has already earned, Should this happy result be 
attained, the Extension System will be able to point to four 
if not five local colleges of university rank, as the direct 
outcome of its activities. 

But, important as this result may be, I should my- 
self be inclined to attribute even greater significance 
to the wider diffusion of demand for higher educational 
facilities which may confidently be traced to the ordinary 
work of University Extension in the smaller towns—towns 
which under no circumstances can ever be expected to 
maintain University Colleges. Here, under conditions 
often depressing and discouraging, the extension lecturers 
have been working away, quietly and unobtrusively, for 
twenty years or more. I have in my mind several quite 
small country towns of from 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants, 
where the work has been carried on without break or inter- 
ruption ever since its inception. In such towns it cannot 
be maintained without great zeal on the part of the local 
organisers, and real self-sacrifice on the part of students ; 
but maintained it is. And with what results? Many of 
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them necessarily elude analysis. In educational work, 
it is conspicuously true that you must cast your bread 
upon the waters, and not expect to find it until 
after many days ; but, without pitching the note too high, 
I would venture to enumerate quite shortly and simply 
some of the results of Extension teaching as to which there 
can, I think, be no dispute. They are in part intel- 
lectual, in part social, and in large part (using the term in 
the strict sense) political. 

Thanks to the Extension system, hundreds of thousands 
of people, women and men, drawn from every class 
and professing every creed, have received guidance 
and stimulus in study, and have been directed to the 
best books of all countries and all times. They have 
learnt something of the principles of criticism and interpre- 
tation as applied both to literature and to art. By courses 
in Economics and Political Science, they have been taught, 
not merely to read, but to think. Their interest has been 
quickened in the history and institutions of their own land 
and of other lands ; and their sense of citizenship has in this 
way been stimulated and informed. Not a few of the his- 
torical lectures have dealt with Colonial History and the 
problems of Greater Britain ; and the Extension system has 
thus, I venture to claim, contributed not a little to a 
broader conception of patriotism, and to the formation 
of a sane and manly public opinion in regard to imperial 
responsibilities. Thus, its work has been in the highest 
sense, but in no party sense, political. 

It has been social too. Over and over again it has 
been remarked to the present writer, especially in 
regard to small country towns which are apt to be 
split up into cliques and parties, that nothing has done 
so much to bring citizens together. Here, it has been 
said, is a common platform on which men of all parties and 
persuasions are glad to meet ; here is a common end which 
they can unite to promote, unfettered for the moment by 
sectional differences and party ties. Few people, I fancy, 
realise, except those who are or have been engaged in Ex- 
tension work, how much it has effected in this direction. 

And there is another important aspect of its opera- 
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tions. It has done something towards minimising the 
national waste involved in undiscovered talents, or in talents 
inappropriately employed. It is no part of its business to 
turn good artisans into indifferent scholars or journalists, or 
even to enable its students to climb one or two rungs of the 
social ladder. But here and there it has discovered more 
than ordinary talents half buried and wholly misapplied, and 
has, by sympathy and encouragement, enabled the possessors 
to turn them to new account, with results equally advan- 
tageous to the individuals and to the community. 

Finally, the system has made it possible for large numbers 
of men and women, at an extraordinarily small cost, to spend 
some weeks of the long vacation at Oxford or Cambridge, 
in attendance upon lectures given by some of the most 
eminent teachers in either university. In this way, one of 
the most obvious defects of the system is to some extent 
corrected. A university teacher can carry into his provin- 
cial lecture-room much that we usually associate with 
university teaching ; but there is much also that he cannot. 
He cannot take with him the genius /oci ; he cannot convey 
to his students the sentiment which the ancient universities 
inspire, or make them realise the ineffable charm of that 
unique city which, despite Philistine inroads, is still “‘ steeped 
in sentiment,” still ‘‘ whispering from her towers the last en- 
chantments of the Middle Ages.” And how potently the 
spell works—even though exerted for a short period—has 
been demonstrated again and again. It is difficult to refer to 
it in terms which will not seem exaggerated to those who 
have not witnessed it. Let it suffice to say, that there is 
real pathos in the many records of the impressions derived 
from these “Summer Meetings.” Now it is a North- 
umbrian miner who writes; now a Yorkshire weaver ; 
now a Lancashire cotton-spinner; now an_ elementary 
teacher who spends his life in some remote country 
school. All alike bear grateful and touching testimony to 
the influence exerted upon their life and work by their 
short sojourn among academic groves, to the strength and 
stimulus and encouragement derived therefrom in matters 
intellectual, and not in them alone. 

And the whole of this vast network of educational 
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organisation is maintained, for the most part, by purely 
voluntary local committees, acting in conjunction with one 
of the university authorities. Here and there some 
financial assistance is obtained from a local authority ; some- 
times a local authority itself organises the work ; sometimes 
a cooperative society. But the prevailing type is the 
voluntary committee created ad hoc, and it is all done at 
very small cost. An exact estimate is difficult to obtain; 
but probably 1s. per head per lecture would not be wide of 
the mark. And a “lecture,” it must be remembered, is not 
merely the hour’s formal discourse, but access to a lected 
library, the services of a trained tutor, the opportunity of 
writing under his correction a periodical exercise or essay, 
and admission to an examination, on the result of which a 
certificate is obtainable, and in some cases the right to 
compete for a “Summer Meeting Scholarship.” Where the 
audience, as is not infrequently the case, numbers many 
hundreds, this estimate of 1s. per lecture would be much 
above the actual cost ; in some cases 1s. would cover the 
cost of the whole course. 

Such, in simple outline, are the main methods and more 
obvious results of an educational experiment which in this 
country has been tried for a quarter of a century ; which 
has been imitated in some of our Colonies and in the 
United States; and which has been followed with close 
interest by educational experts in foreign countries. 

Has the experiment run its course? Has it fulfilled its 
purpose? Will its methods have to be altered, and its 
machinery reorganised, in view of the educational revolution 
of the last two years? Were the experiment to be arrested 
to-day, and the whole machinery to be broken up to- 
morrow, I should still contend that the work of the 
last thirty years had been amply justified. I see no like- 
lihood or even possibility of such a catastrophe, although it 
does seem probable that recent legislation will, in the long 
run, materially affect University Extension work. But what 
I anticipate is, that, so far from superseding the old method, 
it will open out new possibilities, and lead to developments 
in new directions. It may be useful to conclude this article 
by suggesting one or two. 
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It will be noticed, that I have laid stress upon the 
voluntary character of the agencies by which, in the different 
localities, this work has been hitherto carried on. I should 
regard it as a calamity if this voluntary element were 
summarily superseded. The key-note of the success of this 
movement has been individual enthusiasm and personal 
devotion. If this were eliminated, it might still be possible 
to work out a good system of higher education for the 
people at large; but it would not possess the characteristic 
attributes of the Extension System. There would indeed 
be much less chance of lapse, owing to the disappearance of 
the zealous:individuals on whom so much at present depends ; 
and there would be many other compensations in various 
directions. If the work were entirely taken over by the 
new educational authorities, it might be made far more 
systematic than it is; anxious problems of finance would be 
solved ; less regard would be paid to the wishes and fancies 
of the least seriously minded portions of the miscellaneous 
audience ; courses would be arranged in better educational 
sequence—in a word, many of the characteristic weaknesses 
of the existing system might be expected to disappear. But 
much of the old characteristic strength would, I fear, go also. 
Is it, therefore, too much to hope that the ultimate solution 
may be found on lines which have approved themselves in 
other spheres of activity to every generation of English- 
men, and that we may secure the advantages of the new 
machinery without losing the advantages of the old ? 

(i) The existing organisation, though widely distributed, 
is not universal. There are many towns where the Extension 
System has never been adopted, and others in which it has 
been adopted and broken down. Such towns present a clear 
and obvious field for the activities of the public authority. 
And there everything is to be hoped from the establish- 
ment of an authority charged with the coordination of all 
forms of educational activity, and concerned equally with 
the elementary, secondary, and higher grades. 

(ii) Still more numerous are the towns where a com- 
paratively small financial subvention would make all the 
difference in the educational efficiency of the work. There 
are few centres in which too much regard has not at present 
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to be paid to the “ popularity” of a proposed course, or a 
particular lecturer. A small but regular subvention would 
not only relieve anxieties hitherto courageously accepted, 
but would enable the work to be organised more system- 
atically, and with a single eye to educational efficiency. 
Where the subvention bore only a small proportion to the 
total expenditure, the equities of the situation would probably 
be satisfied by the nomination of a certain number of repre- 
sentatives of the education authority to serve upon the 
voluntary committee. 

(ili) Great advantages would, I think, accrue from 
closer relations between the work of University Extension 
and that of the Free Public Libraries. The multiplication 
of the latter is opening out immense educational possibili- 
ties. The most friendly relations already exist between the 
two movements in many centres ; but what we need is a 
definite alliance for the promotion of common ends. And 
I am hopeful that we may see its conclusion before long. 
The Library Association, at its last annual conference, 
appointed a special committee on Public Libraries and 
Public Education, on which representatives of several 
University Extension authorities have been sitting, and 
which has collected valuable information. The more 
closely the work of the Public Libraries and of Extension 
Lectures can be associated, the better for both move- 
ments. 

(iv) Finally, the Extension System may, I think, do 
something to help the local education authorities out 
of one of their most pressing difficulties—the training 
of teachers. The immensity and the difficulty of the 
problem are clearly realised by educational authorities, 
both central and local. No one pretends that a really 
satisfactory solution has been found. Nor is it for a 
moment suggested, that it will be found in the utilisation 
of the University Extension machinery ; but I think it is 
possible that the system may afford some help towards a 
solution. In the case of pupil teachers, a good deal has 
already been done; and emphatic testimony has at times 
been borne to the value of Extension Lectures for them. 
Especially striking was that of the late Mr. J. G. Rooper, 
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formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools at Southampton ; 
for Mr. Rooper was a somewhat reluctant witness. 


“ Beside the direct advantage of learning the particular subject which the 
lecturer dealt with, the students,” he wrote, “ acquired a style and method of 
answering questions which helped them in many or most of their other sub- 
jects. I confess I was surprised at these striking results of the Extension 
Lectures, but I state the facts.” 


But, valuable as these lectures may be for pupil teachers, 
they are, in my opinion, far better adapted for elementa 
teachers at a later stage of their training, while they are 
working for their certificates; and it is in this direction 
that we may look for considerable developments. To work 
out this question in detail would, however, demand an article 
to itself. Here it must suffice to have thrown out hints as 
to the lines of probable advance. It is far too soon to 
attempt to gauge the full significance of the educational 
revolution of the last two years, or to forecast its probable 
effects upon any particular department of educational 
activity. 

The vistas which it opens out to University Extension 


are numerous and enticing. I sincerely trust that no new 
opportunities of public service may be neglected by those 
who inspire its policy ; but I hope, with equal sincerity, 
that, while they must advance, they will advance with 
caution, and that they will not, in their natural anxiety to 
make the most of a new situation, imperil the position 
which has been already won. 


J. A. R. Marriott 





THE STORY OF KARAGEORGE 


EST EUROPE has, for the most part, forgotten 

that Servia was once a great Empire. But the Serb 
has never forgotten it. He has treasured the memory of 
it, handed down its glories in song, dreamed dreams of it, 
and seen in visions the day when the Serb shall have his 
own again; for in the fourteenth century the Serb Tsar 
swayed almost the whole of the Balkan peninsula, and the 
heart of his empire was in what is now perhaps the most 
unhappy spot in all Europe, the present vilayet of Kosovo. 

The coming of the Turk brought the fal of the Serb. 
Upon the fatal field of Kosovo, in June, 1389, was fought 
the battle which not only sealed the doom of the Balkan 
peoples, but affected us all, even to the present day. It 
established the Turk in Europe. 

For another century, the Serbs were ruled by native 
princes under Turkish suzerainty ; but the hand of the 
conqueror was upon them, The castle of Smederovo still 
stands on the banks of the Danube, a grim monument of 
Servia’s expiring efforts. George Brankovich, its builder, 
the last of the native rulers, died on the battle-field in 1487 ; 
Servia surrendered to the Turks, and was blotted out from 
among the nations. Lying, as it does, on the highway 
between Hungary and Constantinople, Servia suffered even 
more bitterly than did the other conquered peoples. In the 
sixteenth century, the Sultan’s armies traversed the land 
almost yearly ; and a contemporary traveller describes the 
people as poor captives, not one of whom dared lift his 
head. Plundered to feed their conquerors, and deprived of 
weapons, they were entirely at the mercy of the local pasha 
and the Janissaries, who were let loose upon them. The weak 
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were slaves; the bolder, reckless and desperate, turned 
brigand, took to the forests and mountains, and lived on 
plunder, waging a perpetual guerilla warfare with their 
foes. A mass of ballad poetry, still sung by the people, 
tells of their wild exploits, and is grim reading enough. 
The land lay blighted, and all progress was arrested. 

It was not till 1690 that the onward march of the 
Turks was stopped, In that year they had reached even 
to Vienna, and were there, for the re time, hopelessly 
beaten. They were never again a terror to Europe. Their 
conquering days were over; and they began that slow 
retreat that is even yet not quite accomplished. They 
weakened gradually ; and the more corrupt they became 
the worse was the state of the land, for its nominal rulers 
became less and less able to restrain the excesses of the 
Janissaries, and of the various lawless and ambitious local 
pashas. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu gives a vivid and 
painful picture of Servia as she saw it in 1717, when on her 
way to Constantinople. 


“ We crossed,” she says, “the deserts of Servia, almost quite overgrown 
with wood, though a country naturally fertile and the inhabitants industrious ; 
but the oppression of the peasants is so great that they are forced to abandon 
their tillage, all they have being a prey to the Janissaries whenever they choose 
to seize on it. We had a guard of 500 of them, and I was almost in tears 
every day to see their insolence to the poor villages through which we passed. 
After travelling seven days through thick woods” (it is now a few hours by 
train) “ we came to Nissa (Nish), once the capital of Servia, situated on the 
river Nissava, in a very good air and so fruitful a soil that the great plenty is 
hardly credible. . . . The happiness of this plenty is scarce perceived by 
the oppressed people. I saw here an occasion for my compassion. The 
wretches that had provided twenty waggons for our baggage from Belgrade 
hither, for a certain hire, being all sent back without payment, some of their 
horses lamed, others killed. The poor fellows came round the house weeping 
and tearing their hair and beards in the most pitiful manner, without getting 
anything but drubs from the insolent soldiers. I cannot express to your Royal 
Highness how much I was moved by this scene. I would have paid the 
money out of my own purse with all my heart, but it had only been giving so 
much to the Aga, who would have taken it from them without remorse.” 


And in a second letter :— 


“ The villagers are so poor that only force could abstract from them the 
necessary provisions, Indeed the Janissaries had no mercy on their property, 
killing all the sheep and poultry they could find, without asking whom they 
belonged to, while the wretched owners durst not put in a claim for fear of 
being beaten. . . . When pashas travel, it is yet worse.” 
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Yet a few more years were to pass, and the tortured 
people arose and, without foreign help, began to work out 
their own salvation. The victories of Austria, led by the 
heroic Prince Eugéne, had already shaken Turkish power 
severely, and opened the way for them ; and it remained for 
a son of the soil to lead them to freedom. The hour and 
the man had come; a man of lowly origin, born with the 
power to imprint his powerful will on the minds of men, 
to grasp the scattered elements of the nation and to mould 
them, animated with but one desire, into a force which he 
led to victory. This was the peasant hero, George Petro- 
vich, called Karageorge (‘“ Black George”). 

Few who have not lived among the Balkan peoples can 
realise their extraordinary old-world attitude of mind, their 
vivid imaginations, their passion for the marvellous, and the 
way in which they seize a modern event, entangle it with the 
supernatural, and cast it into a popular ballad which seems 
rather to date from the Early Middle Ages. Karageorge is 
already surrounded by mythology. 

On the night of his birth a wayfaring Turk, who had 
asked a night’s lodging in the hut, dreamed an awful dream. 
He thought he was being torn by a lion. Waking, he 
rushed outside in terror, only to And the heavens aglow 
with miraculous light. Yet more alarmed, he sought 
shelter in the hut again, and there saw the mother and her 
new-born babe. Then he told his dream, and what he had 
seen in the skies, and prophesied that the boy would live to 
be famous, and to rule over many men. 

Born between 1760 and 1770 near Topola, a tiny village 
in Central Servia, and into a barbarous world of suffering 
and bloodshed, Karageorge’s career began grimly. A 
rough peasant, he served first in the ranks of Austria against 
the Turks, in 1787. This attempt failed and, as he was a 
marked man, he, in common with other rebels, had to seek 
safety on Austrian soil. Taking with him his parents and 
all their cattle, he reached the banks of the Save. But here 
his old father, who had wished to surrender, as did man 
other peasants, stoutly refused to cross the river. The 
Turks were in pursuit of them, and no time was to be lost. 
George insisted, and his father refused. Whereupon 
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George, unyielding and inexorable, drew his pistol, and shot 
the old man dead, saying it was better to kill him than to 
leave him to be tortured to death by the Turks. And the 
deed has been forgiven him by all who know the methods 
of Turkish vengeance. 

Turkey at this time made one of her spasmodic efforts 
at reform, which hitherto have but added to the mass of 
good intentions that pave the road to hell ; and peace was 
restored by the appointment of Pasha Hadji Mustafa, whose 
rule is said by the Serbs to have been just and merciful. That 
their standard of comfort was not high, is shown by an 
account of Mustafa’s methods given by an Englishman, 
William Hunter, who visited Belgrade in 1800. 


“ The rule of the pashas is justly hated. They rule everywhere with a 
rod of iron, and the extortions of the governor of Servia, Mustafa, are almost 
as boundless as his sway. It is truly a horrid form of government that pre- 
vails throughout Turkey. A compound of cruelty, servility, and injustice. 
. . . The life of a human being is no more valued than the life of a dog. . . . 
About a year ago, during the administration of the present pasha, out of 500 
rebels whom he had made prisoners upwards of eighty were, by his orders, 
butchered in the streets, and their ‘heads weve left to be? food.for:dogs: . . . 
Such things are considered a matter of ‘course. ‘* In ‘other respects ne has 
the reputation of being a civilised, well informed, eyea:polished man.” 


He, however, realised that the conduct of the Janissaries 
was intolerably brutal, and succeedéd’ in expelling them 
from the land. A more or less quiet time followed ; and 
Black George and other rebels came back home, and settled 
as pig farmers. But not for long. The Moslems resented 
fiercely the expulsion of the Janissaries, saying it was against 
the law to drive out the Faithful in favour of unbelievers ; 
and the Janissaries, led by their seven Dahis, came back in 
force, thirsting for revenge. They assassinated Hadji 
Mustafa, and ruled the land with the greatest brutality. 

This was the beginning of the end. 

According to local tradition, the coming events were 
presaged by miracles ; and the saints in heaven came to the 
aid of the tortured people. For a whole month the moon 
was miraculously hidden at night, that the Serbs might 
rise; but they durst not. Then, by. day, the skies were 
covered by bloody banners. And in mid-winter it thun 


dered upon St. Sava’s day, when it is no season for thunder, 
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and lightning flashed from the East. But still the Serbs 
dared not. Then, on St. Trifon’s day, the sun stood still 
three times, and three times it leapt in the East. And 
the Turks in Belgrade and all the seven Dahis saw it, and 
were greatly afeared. And the Dahis took a glass dish, and 
filled it with water from the Danube, and carried it to a 
high tower; and they looked in it, that they might read 
the heavenly signs, And lo! each Dahi saw that he had 
not a head upon him. Then they had no more use for 
that dish, and they shivered it in wrath with a steel battle- 
axe, and cast down its fragments into the Danube. They 
took counsel together, and Fochich Mehmed Aga, who was 
young and fiery, was for war, saying: “Let us gather a 
great army and march through the seventeen districts ; let 
us slay every village headman, every Servian chieftain, and 
every priest. Till we have slain their leaders, it is they 
that are pashas, and we are but underlings.” And the 
Dahis cried : “Glory be to thee ; Fochich Mehmed Aga ! 
Thou shalt be our pasha!” But old Focho, who was of a 
hundred: summers; cried’ out ezainst him, and counselled 
peace ; and they heeded him not. They marched through 
the land with ‘four armies, and they called on the village 
leaders to come forth to speak with them. Treacherously 
they called them forth, and an awful slaughter followed ; 
nor was torture spared. The song tells of each village and 
its list of murdered men. The rumour of the horror that 
had fallen upon them spread fast ; and the Serbs fled from 
out their villages, fearing a wholesale massacre of the 
population. Mehmed Aga could meet nomore. He knew 
they were gathering in the mountains, and as yet many 
leaders remained unslain. In hot haste he sent twelve 
horsemen to Topola to murder Black George. And they 
came to George’s house on Saturday night, on the very eve 
of Sunday, before the white dawn. Then they thronged 
round the house, crying : “Come out, George Petrovich !” 
But George lived as a soldier. He always rose with the 
-dawn ; he washed and prayed to God and drank a glass of 
rakija. He had already risen and gone down to his farm- 
yard. He heard the Turks, but he did not show himself. 
Then his young son cried to them: “ God be with ye, oh 
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ye Turks, this night! Why come ye for sheep at this 
hour? George is gone forth, and I know not whither ?” 

George gathered his twelve herdsmen ; they put powder 
in the touch-holes of their guns, and they fell upon the twelve 
Turks. George shot down their leader, and his men killed 
six. The others fled ; but George and the men of Topola 
hunted them to Sibenitza, and slew them all. Then George 
cried in a great voice through Sibenitza, and gathered a 
hundred men, and sent messengers to all the seventeen 
districts, saying to each village : “Slay your Turkish ruler, 
and fly all of ye, with your wives and children.” And they 
did as George said. Led by him, they swept over the land, 
burning, killing, and plundering. Their long-pent hatred was 
let loose ; and the sufferings of four centuries were avenged 
with blood. The Turks fled into the towns in terror. 
The Government recognised that the action of the Janis- 
saries, that had provoked the rising had been past all 
pardon, and that they must be punished. The Serbs were 
crowding upon Belgrade, a-thirst for the blood of the seven 
Dahis ; and the Pasha of Bosnia was actually ordered to 
take an army to assist Karageorge in his attack upon them. 
Belgrade fell before the combined forces ; and all seven 
Dahis were beheaded. 

Nothing succeeds like success. The rising was started 
for the purpose of wreaking vengeance on the Janissaries. 
Now the Serbs had learnt their strength, and would be 
satisfied with nothing less than freedom ; and they called 
on Karageorge to take command. Totally uneducated, his 
huge and powerful frame, his shock of black hair, his black 
eyes that glittered under level heavy brows, his fine-cut, 
aquiline nose and strong jaw and chin, marked him out as a 
powerful personality. Possessed of that power of in- 
fluencing the minds of men that constitutes the born 
leader, and resembles genius, he was yet subject to such wild 
and ungovernable fits of fury that they amounted to 
complete loss of control. They were followed by equally 
wild fits of repentance ; and he himself warned the people 
of his weakness. On the field he fought furiously ; in 
peace he was morose and silent. He was admired, beloved, 
dreaded, and obeyed. The peasants, says the song, rose up 
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“like grass from the fields.’ Armed with the rudest 
weapons—clubs, spiked poles, scythes, and hammers—they 
flocked to his standard. At first their artillery was of wood, 
iron-hooped ; they were undrilled, undisciplined. But 
they were fired with fierce enthusiasm, and they carried 
all before them. Each district had its local hero. The 
two Nenadoviches, Stano Glavash, Heyduk Veljko the 
darling of East Servia, Lazar Mutapa, and some twenty 
others, are not forgotten, but live in the national songs. 
But the man who was destined to bring bitter sorrow upon 
the land was Milosh Obrenovich, who, with his brother 
Milan, served under Karageorge, and won much fame at 
the taking of Uzica. The quarrel that has resulted so 
disastrously for Servia began when Black George promoted 
several other leaders over him: notably, Milan’s son-in-law, 
Kara Markovich. 

Turkish power was broken ; and George started a new 
career as ruler and lawgiver. His form of government was 
simple and despotic ; his justice exact and terrible. He 
hanged his brother at his own doorway, for an assault on 
a woman. He has been censured for the violence of his 
punishments ; but he was at the head of an unorganised 
body of totally uncultivated men, and had to maintain dis- 
cipline. He called a parliament of leaders, but was in the 
habit of bringing them round to his opinion by ordering his 
soldiers to aim their guns through the windows. _Jealousies 
between the leaders made his position one of great difficulty ; 
nevertheless, he managed to steer Servia towards national 
independence. Feeling the need of outside help, he appealed 
to Russia, and was promised it. 

In his next campaign (1809) he not only wrested the 
whole of modern Servia from the enemy, but forced his way 
into the land that is yet Turkish. He reached Novibazar, 
and also entered the land of the Vassoievich (now Montene- 
grin), and was enthusiastically received by the Serbs there. 
By this daring raid he was near losing all. The Turks 
gathered a great force and, marching to Nish, almost 
succeeded in cutting off his retreat. The Serbs round Nish 
fought fiercely. Singelich, the hero of Ressava, held his 
tiny fortress till it was rushed by an overpowering force, 
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and then blew up friend, foe, and self, inflicting a very heavy 
loss onthe enemy. But it was all in vain. The Turks retook 
the whole district, and held it till 1877; and the remains of 
the tower of skulls, which they built to commemorate their 
costly victory, still stand. 

Russia sent a force and saved the situation ; terms were 
made with the Sultan ; and Karageorge, after six years of 
struggle, was acknowledged head of a small but almost free 
Servia. Schools were established, local affairs organised, 
and Servia started as a nation, after over three hundred years’ 
captivity. But Servia was too small to stand alone. Russia, 
in the throes of the Napoleonic invasion, had to withdraw 
all help ; and the Turks promptly prepared to crush the 
revolted province, once for all. 

In 1813 they sent a huge army, and attacked on all 
sides. Karageorge reminded his people of their nine years’ 
success, and called on them to stand firm. But they were 
hopelessly outnumbered. Moreover, many of their first 
leaders were dead, and could not be replaced by men so 
good. Heyduk Veljko, after an obstinate defence, fell on 
the ramparts of Negotin ; and with him fell East Servia. 
West Servia was beaten after a seventeen days’ struggle ; 
and the Turks won to Shabatz. Only the Shumadia 
remained. Then Karageorge, hitherto always victorious, 
saw his position was hopeless, and fled across the Save 
without facing the enemy. Over this action fierce con- 
troversy has raged. His political foes accuse him of 
treachery ; his partisans say that he was exhausted by 
illness, and went to beg help from abroad. The fact remains 
that, in October, 1813, he left his land. 

The Vila (mountain spirit) shrieked on the mountains 
of Rudina, says the song, crying on the name of George 
Petrovich. 


“Fly, oh George. Sorrow be to “A mother! Veljko is dead by the 


Timok, Milosh is beaten at Ravna; the Turks have shut up Mutapa in the 
walls of Deligrad, and they have filled the plains of Godomin, steed by steed, 
warrior by warrior. Their banners are like clouds, and their white tents like 
sheep ; their spears are like a black forest. Fly to the plains of Syrmia |” 


And when George heard her, the tears ran down his 
white face, and he struck his hand upon his knee, oy that 
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he broke the gold ring upon his finger. ‘“ Dear God, have 
mercy upon me if the Turks take me alive!” And he 
loaded his mules and fled. And when he had crossed the 
waters of the Save, he turned him round and said :— 


“ God be with thee, thou land of Shumadia. If God and a warrior’s luck 
be with me, a year shall not pass but I shall be with thee, oh my country !” 


Karageorge left; and the Turks avenged themselves 
Turkishly upon the people. Of their former leaders, most 
of those that survived followed George over the Save. 
Milosh Obrenovich alone surrendered to the Turks. His foes 
complain that he curried favour with them with a view to 
gaining future power. Be this as it may, he secured the 
local governorship for himself, and induced several other 
leaders to come back and surrender. A period of severe 
Turkish oppression followed, with heavy taxes and forced 
labour, which was at once met by revolt. This was punished 
with great brutality. On December sth, 1814, thirty-six 
Serbs were impaled in Belgrade, and, during the search 
which took place for hidden weapons, the usual methods, 
flogging and roasting to death, were employed to force 
confession—methods not yet obsolete, as I learnt last 
winter at Ochrida. 

Milosh himself only escaped by a trick. Putting him- 
self at the head of the people, he proclaimed a general up- 
rising upon Palm Sunday, 1815, in the tiny churchyard at 
Takovo. Servia started again on a war of liberation ; was 
led again by a peasant hero, and again successfully. 

The result was, the Sultan decided to recognise the 
partial independence of Servia, and made terms. The 
terms were severe, but they were backed by a powerful 
army, and the Serbs accepted them. Servia had not regained 
the amount of liberty she had achieved under Black George, 
and was not entirely satisfied with her new leader. Kara- 
george was sent for, and returned secretly. He called on 
Milosh to join with him, and to declare war. But Milosh 
wished to retain the power he had gained, and would brook 
no rival. By order of Milosh Obrenovich, Karageorge was 
murdered when asleep. There are many versions of the 
tale. Some of Milosh’s warmest partisans have denied that 
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he had any hand in it; but his guilt has been proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt. Others, while admitting his share, 
say that he sacrificed his victim reluctantly, like the lamb 
at Easter, to save his country from party strife. The facts 
that nobody denies are, that Black George was murdered 
(1817) and his head sent to the Sultan. With all his 
faults, and they were those of his time and surroundings, he 
was a great man. Even his foes admit that to him primarily 
Servia owes her freedom ; and the day of his death was a 
black one for his country. 

Milosh Obrenovich proclaimed himself Prince; and, 
from that day, the curse that follows on blood-guiltiness has 
fallen upon the occupants of the Servian throne, and pur- 
sued them with the grim persistency of the Eumenides in 
a Greek tragedy. 

The history of Servia resolved itself into a vendetta 
between the rival houses. Milosh, in spite of the crime 
with which he blackened his career, was a man of great 
power and capacity. His rule was savage but efficient. 
But in the hands of his degenerate successors the Servian 
throne became a by-word through Europe. We need not 
here recapitulate the story of Milan’s life. He had none of 
the virtues of barbarism, and all of the vices of civilisation. 
He was a bad king, a bad soldier, a bad father, and a bad 
husband. His luckless son, Alexander, the last of the 
Obrenoviches, who was more fool than knave, soon for- 
feited the respect both of his people and of the Powers. 
His brief reign was a series of blunders ; and his marriage 
with the adventuress Draga Maschin precipitated his fall. 

When I visited Servia in 1902, it was ripe for rebellion. 
“But even now we would forgive him if he would divorce 
Draga. Anything is better than a revolution,” I was told. 

With foolish obstinacy, and blind to the possible conse- 
quences, he persisted in the course he had chosen. He was 
regarded by his people as a mere tool in the hands of a bad 
woman. ‘Threats and prayers were alike unable to move 
him. 

So unanimous was the feeling against him, that the 
revolution my informants dreaded never arose. Alexander 
and his gang were executed according to the will of the 
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people, who shuddered at his awful end, but breathed freely 
when the deed was accomplished, and said: “It is well 
done.” They looked upon it as a righteous act, and a cast- 
ing out of abominations. 

They have entrusted their throne to Peter, the grandson 
of Black George ; and, when I was last among the Serbs, I 
did not hear one dissentient voice. ‘We have a king 
now,” I was told proudly, “‘ who is as good as yours.” 

It is idle to pretend that the means employed to place 
Karageorge’s grandson upon the throne were commendable. 
It is equally idle to expect Western civilisation from a 
people who have so very lately struggled free from Eastern 
barbarism. And it is possible that the Serbs know their 
own affairs best. In any case, the story of Karageorge and 
his gallant uprising of just one hundred years ago throws a 
light upon to-day, and explains many things. And in those 
hundred years the Serbs have achieved much. In the last 
fifty years, indeed, they have done more for the country 
than the Turks did in three hundred. The mark of the 
Turk upon the land is easily swept away. The stain which 


he always sets upon the souls of a conquered people cannot 
be so swiftly erased; and they should be judged gently. 
M. Epirx DurHam 
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FIRST AID TO THE CRITIC 


HE position which literature holds just now in 

England, with critics as with the general, is almost 
precisely the same that art—or if you will painting—held 
with our fathers in the middle Victorian time. That is to 
say, the one now, as the other then, performs its main 
function of giving pleasure ; it has its amateurs, its collectors 
of books, and it is made the subject of judgments, but on 
no other principle than the simple one of “like” or 
“ dislike””—*‘ this likes me more and this affects me less.” 
And those who praise or dispraise, never think if the 
pleasure the subject gives them is inherent in itself or in 
the art of it itself, or whether it comes from some extrane- 
ous source. For that in truth is the beginning of all 
criticism—to distinguish the substance of a thing judged 
from its accidents. Nor was that beginning of criticism 
ever applied by our fathers and grandfathers to painting 
at the time I speak of. That is not, of course, saying that 
all which they admired was bad, or that popularity was 
gained then more than now without merit. Landseer 
represented the summit of English painting to the middle 
Victorians ; and he could never have done that if he had 
wanted all the qualities of a great artist. But he did want 
a good many; and, what is more, his pictures were not 
liked for their pictorial qualities, but for quite other ones, 
for the story which they told, for a happy knack the 
painter had of bringing his creatures as near as possible to 
the border-line which separates humanity from the brutes. 
If anyone had written that Landseer’s colouring was 
deplorable, that he had no idea of atmosphere (what we 
call “values” to-day), and that even his drawing was far 
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from impeccable, such criticism would have seemed 
essentially irrelevant and beside the mark. 

It is much the same now-a-days in our judgment of 
books. They are approved because they give evidence of 
study ; because the author really saw the things he describes 
(or essays to describe) ; because they express with a due 
share of vivacity some shape of a controverted question, or 
appeal to certain popular sentiments ; because they are con- 
structed with a certain mechanical ingenuity, or lack not a 
measure of wit; or, finally, because they are “ books which 
a man can read when he comes home tired from business.” 
But they are no more esteemed for their literary merits 
than Landseer’s pictures were for beauty of colouring and 
excellence of draughtsmanship. 

In respect of the Victorian attitude towards the arts, 
to Ruskin was once given the credit for having changed 
all that ; now he has of the credit much less. Nevertheless, 
Ruskin did indeed go to the root of the matter. If he did 
not teach people to understand the beauties of painting, he 
at all events taught them to appreciate the beauties of life. 
The root of the matter lay in shifting the centre of gravity 
from interest to beauty. One does not like to use the term 
“the Beautiful,” which the eighteenth-century critics dealt 
with so much—on the /ucus a non lucendo principle. But 
that was in fact just Ruskin’s business: to preach, and by 
example to teach, a love of the Beautiful more than the 
Interesting. The preaching, perhaps, did not go for much ; 
and it ended rather sordidly in that “ esthetic” movement 
of twenty years ago. But the example, the creative excel- 
lence of Ruskin’s prose, is eternal. The only reason why 
Ruskin is rather scouted, and even (as the French say) conspué, 
or spit out, by many artists, is, that he stopped short where 
Whistler, say, began—at the beauty of the picture itself. 
In that matter, the author of Modern Painters was really 
no guide. If he was often right in his judgment, he was 
more often wrong in his principles. He brought in a 
crowd of foreign and literary considerations, which confused 
the issue, and confused himself much more. Notwith- 
standing, he had done the largest part, having, as I said, 
transferred the centre of gravity, the starting point of 
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criticism, from interest to beauty ; and the others only 
followed where he had shown the way. 

And so (to go back to literature) the essential of our 
literary judgment, or want of judgment, to-day is precisely the 
same. We too put “interest” in the first place, “ beauty ” 
a long way after, or nowhere at all, just as Landseer’s and 
Maclise’s admirers did. And as beauty remains, when all is 
said, the aim and subject matter of art, that is to say no less 
than that we have forgotten, or choose to ignore, the fact 
that literature is indeed an art. 


Now as touching official criticism, the official criticism 
of newspapers and reviews, not the private domestic 
criticism on which the fate of books really depends—this 
fact needs first of all to be borne in mind, that, even when 
it is at its best, even when it comes from men who have a 
liking and not a distaste for the printed page, and, to the 
nearest of their self-knowledge, a real love for letters, their 
bias would still be always and necessarily in the direction 
of interest, and not in the direction of beauty. There are 
many reasons for this. The chief is, that it is a necessity 
of the critic’s being that his intellect is much more 
developed than his imagination, while it is the intellect 
which makes for interest in any work of art, the imagina- 
tion which makes for beauty. And letters stand in rather 
a different position from the other arts, the plastic ones and 
music, for that they shade away into territory where “art,” 
properly speaking, does not remain, but interest does. The 
vast majority of all those books of travel, historical mono- 
graphs, quasi-political writings, which form the staple 
material for the critic, for they fill nine-tenths of the 
space in our reviews allotted to “literature,” make some 
appeal to our interest, but none at all to our imagination 
or our sense of beauty. If the critic happened to be 
endowed with imagination in excess of his intellect, that 
would not make him a good critic, but only a poet gone 
wrong. And this is the reason why, in respect to the 
higher literature, a// official criticism is at fault, first or last. 

Cultivated taste in the Elizabethan days, and that was 
the nearest thing to official criticism, looked upon con- 
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temporary writing as “ barbarous,” side by side with the 
classics; it admitted Sydney’s Arcadia, and grudgingly, 
maybe, Venus and Adonis or Lucrece, to a place in 
“letters.” But it excluded the drama altogether; it 
reserved its highest honours for Euphues. This was 
because Euphues and such like books were full of 
ingenuity, of esprit, of what the cultivated intellect could 
appreciate. But private criticism, probably the natural 
taste even of these cultivated folk, reversed the verdict 
of the judges, and unravelled by night the skein ‘they had 
woven by day. It is like enough that this process goes 
on always, even now with us. But there are special 
reasons (one, of course, is the vast hurry of our lives) 
why the average reader to-day is less disposed than his 
forerunners were to look at any aspect of writing beyond 
its interest. The most part of readers go a step lower 
than legitimate interest (as of a book of travel or a 
historical novel of average merit), down to mere curiosity, 
which is what the detective story and its congeners give 
them, or those detached paragraphs in our journals which 
are so popular to-day. Here you have got below the 
possibility of real criticism of any kind. 

This, then, as I take it, is the primary distinction 
between the orders of artistic produce in all things—in 
pictures, music, books; but most in these last: the dis- 
tinction between the work of the intellect or the intelli- 
gence, and the work of the imagination. It is a kind 
of organon of all criticism, all judgments, all verdicts, all 
ultimate tastes and distastes in literature. 

There have been three or four really great Intel- 
lectuals in the history of English letters. Pope was one, 
Gibbon was another, Johnson was another, and Scott was 
afourth. By that word “intellectual” I mean a man in 
whom the intelligence quite overbalances the imagination. 
You will see that all the four were men of very great 
influence in their art. And that is one of the character- 
istics of the intellectual type, that his influence, other 
things being equal, is much greater than the imaginative 
man’s—his personal influence, that is to say; there are 
besides subtle channels of influence whose course we cannot 
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trace. If you leave out Shakespeare (as above all rules and 
outside all classifications) not one of the writers of the 
sixteenth-seventeenth century—a time so intoxicated with 
imagination—has_ exercised one-half the visible in- 
fluence on our literature which each of the above four 
writers has exercised. Had Shakespeare never lived, 
Marlowe’s mighty line would have sunk into insignifi- 
cance beside the heroic couplet; and even our plays might, 
following the example of the French, have been in rhyme. 
What is the visible influence of Hooker’s prose, beside that 
of Gibbon and of Johnson? 

One reason of this is, I think, that the intellectual is 
generally more complete and uniform than the imagina- 
tive writer, and probably a greater master of his material. 
And it is on these accounts that he is a special favourite 
with the critic and reviewer. He is apt to erect a formula 
and become a classic ; which is just what Pope did. 

The essential characteristic of the Intellectual is that he 
thinks always in words. But the man of imagination 
thinks always more or less in images, as the name of him 
implies—more or less, and probably first of all; so that his 
expression is a kind of translation. Of course this is the 
reason why the Intellectual is, of the two, the better master 
of his material. 

You will deny, I doubt, that Scott was of this order. 
(“ You,” I say, as it were in the singular, and try to think 
so. But fancy paints all North Britain shaking a freckled 
fist.) But will you persuade me that, even in the “ buck- 
ram business,” Scott really saw all those knights and folk 
in their habit as they lived? That he could have armed 
and disarmed them, adjusting greaves, cuisses, brasarts, 
bassinets, beavers, morions, as they should have been, each 
in its proper epoch? He might have been more realistic 
with his peasant-folk and Scottish oddities, his Dandie 
Dinmonts, Osbaldistones, Caleb Balderstons. ‘“ Might 
have been ”—yea, he was: your great Intellectual is not a 
pure Intellectual. But it is certain that only a man in 
whom imagination came second could have saved himself 
trouble, as Scott did, by plagiarising from Shakespeare, and 
spoiling so terribly in the theft. How could he have read 
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his Shakespeare (and he did read Shakespeare much, we 
know : moreover the Lyceum and His Majesty’s did not 
exist in Scott’s day) and then have gone away and made 
—a Shylock into an Isaac of York ? Could have closed 
his book at— 


“Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? Fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same summer and winter that a Christian is? If you prick us, 
do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do 
we not die? And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 


—closed his book and gone away and made his Isaac of 
York? Think of that; and then say if the air which 
Scott breathed most naturally was of the intellect or of the 
imagination. 

Of the other order, the imaginative folk, it is needless 
to cite examples, because in the higher fields of literature 
they are much more common. The whole of the writers 
known to-day that we call Elizabethan would stand up at 
the challenge. The work done by this order has the best 
chance of surviving ; and in that respect stands in an 
inverse relation to the producers thereof, who are apt to 
be individually an ineffective race, feeding on honey-dew 
one moment, drivelling the next, writing like angels, talk- 
ing like poor Polls. 

This distinction, or fissure, runs through all ranks of 
writers and all strata of literature—nay, of all the arts. 
To the Intellectual belong all those books wherein a spade 
is very evidently a spade, where it suffices to name a thing 
to give all that the reader requires. History would fall 
under this category, if (as it is the fashion to maintain) 
history is to be henceforth a branch of science. It is the 
essential of science that it knows no ambiguities of 
language. 

On the other hand, wherever you do get ambiguities 
of language, there you find the province of the imagination ; 
and that is an easy test, which any critic can apply. 
“Hero” and “heroine” (of a novel or drama) are two 
words which it is not possible to define with exactness. 
On the practical stage, they do their best with their jeune 
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premier, zweiter Liebhaber, and so on ; and your well-seasoned 
play-wright follows suit. But, when all is done that can be 
done, there remains a shade of difference between one hero 
and heroine and another couple. In this field, therefore, 
the imaginative man ought to have first turn. But he 
hardly gets it. His rival of the other denomination is, we 
have said, apt to be the man who survives, whatever his 
work may do. That seasoned play-wright I spoke of, and 
his brother the seasoned novel-wright (it seems a better 
word than “novelist”: for do we not say “ wheel-wright ” 
too?) is more likely to be an intellectual than an imagi- 
native man. Now that literature has become a profession, 
not unlucrative to the wise, the Intellectuals (no small 
proportion, it may be guessed, from beyond Tweed, the 
very nursery-ground for that type of mind in its best 
developments) have encamped on every section of its 
wide fields; even in poetry, as in other things, the 
have established themselves, and made their way and left 
their mark. A typical example of the man of intellect in 
belles lettres was the late Sir Walter Besant. He was an 
excellent mathematician, well read in history, admirable 
performer of his official duties to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (surely there was some understanding in the courts 
of destiny which attached him precisely to that society !) 
reckoned an authority on French literature, and, in addition 
to all that, he was a representative novelist in England. 
Fortune loves to smile on the Intellectual : and Fortune 
gave this Sir Walter as a colleague a man who had a real 
sense of humour. But when James Rice died . . . 

Yes, here in de//es lettres and everywhere, the Intellectual 
has too many of the kernels, the other an unfair part of the 
shells. Here it is that the critic ought to come in and do 
something to right the balance; for really the man of 
imagination is getting pushed too much to the wall. When 
you come to look through the libraries, the reviews, the 
advertisements of books, you will see to what extent the 
work of pure intellect predominates over the work which 
should be of the imagination, at least in part. 

It will be urged against me that, after all, it is your 
inspired school-girl who writes three-quarters of our novels 
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and tales—of these at any rate—that she could not possibly 
be numbered among the Intellectuals, and so by exclusion 
must belong to the other division. And I suppose in fact 
she does. It is afact not tobe blinked. I have already said 
that the fissure went through all strata of letters ; and there 
is no reason to believe that the distinction stops, even in the 
ameebic forms of intellectual life. Unfortunately, one can- 
not answer, as one ought, that the inspired schoolgirl has not, 
properly speaking, a place in literature at all, because this 
writing sisters of ours is a supremely influential factor here, 
though in a negative way. She is the ultimate reason why 
novels and such things are hardly reckoned worth mention 
in the reviews. The fact that almost every girl who can 
hold a pen, and who has an admiring parent able to pay the 
expenses of an edition, writes one novel at least—this is, 
indeed, the determining cause that we tacitly admit or pro- 
claim that de/les lettres do not exist in England. 

“ Letters”: what do we in fact understand by “ letters ”? 
In the sixteenth-seventeeth centuries, it is the plays that 
represent literature. In the next age, the later seventeenth 
century, it is four things: Milton first alone, the other 
lyrists with their noble numbers sacred and profane, the 
writers of sermons, and, finally, the Restoration dramatists. 
Theoretically, Dryden, too, had a large part in it: for in 
theory Dryden still holds a great place in literature. But in 
practice, in the realities of the number and the type of his 
readers, he holds a very small one. In the century which 
followed, literature means a much more varied company 
than ever before, precisely for this reason, that the Intel- 
lectuals for the first time take a notable place in letters. So 
you have Pope and Hume, Johnson and Gibbon, Fielding 
and Richardson, Burke and Gray, and Goldsmith and 
Cowper. Scott, as an Intellectual, belongs much more to 
the eighteenth century than to the nineteenth ; but not so 
exclusively as to prevent his seeming a sort of leader of the 
Romantics. Seems: nay, criticism knows not seems. Scott 
is a kind of father to a race to which he did not heart and 
soul belong. He was not a pure Intellectual (as I have 
confessed) : he had his imaginative vein and his romantic, 
though ’twas of rather a watery kind. In the early nine- 
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teenth century, literature is simplified again: it is the poets. 
Carlyle stands alone. But, after the second golden age of 
poetry has gone, literature is the novel, with the three 
subsequent poets (Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne) look- 
ing on as a sort of chorus. For, not in England alone, but 
everywhere (as the nineteenth century draws to a close) 
literature has more and more concentrated itself in the novel 
—in France, in Germany, in Hungary, in Italy, in Russia, 
in the Scandinavian lands. Reserve, if you choose, two 
writers of plays, Ibsen and Hauptmann: they make a dis- 
tinction and no difference. 

There is, without doubt, a philosophical reason for this 
preponderance of the novel and drama, could philosophy be 
allowed a place in such elementary criticism as this we are 
engaged with. ‘This flow of literature into the channels of 
novel and drama is, I guess, the natural counterblast to the 
mechanical form which all our practical life has taken. 
When statesmen, economists, employers of labour (of late 
historians too) have been at one in regarding human beings as 
the a’s, x’s, y’s of algebraical formule, the study of mankind 
as man must have a vent somewhere. Among the vulgar, 
its vent is through those “ personal paragraphs” which are 
the pride of our newest journalism. Or it takes the shape 
of that disastrous series of “* Men of Letters,” in all their 
various forms, whereby those who want to run and read 
learn everything belonging to the literary folk of the past, 
except their works. And in letters, in the real literature of 
the world, the same impulse has led to a sincere, a naive 
study of human beings as such, stripped of the foppery of 
mere adventures, sentimental idealisations, and all the 
structure of convention. Literature of that kind is the best 
which is produced in any of the lands which I have named. 

The existence then of a score or (to speak by the card) 
a gross of inspired school-girls with us, and another gross 
of their male counterparts who write for the same world, and 
who, whether they know it or know it not, have modelled 
themselves upon their amiable sisters—this is not sufficient 
excuse for our ignoring the claims of literature altogether. 
I know that this phenomenon, the inspired school-girl, is 
peculiar to our country ; and recognise it as the direct cause 
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that we scarcely take anything seriously in the way of 
printed stuff, unless it has some connection with journalism. 
So that Mr. Kipling, the one really conspicuous writer we 
have produced in the last fifteen years or so, the one writer 
who has a European reputation, has found himself induced 
(his demon, 1 mean, has been) to perform an extraordinary 
feat, to write literature with one hand, at the same time that 
it was writing leading articles with the other. It was an 
accomplishment impossible to anything below the rank of 
genius ; and I take off my hat to the wonder of theiact and 
of the result as well. But—it is an experiment I should not 
like to see tried by lesser men. There was a toy of my 
childhood which displayed a picture painted on a succession 
of cardboards suspended by tapes from a handle, in so 
ingenious a wise, that by the slightest turn of the hand they 
all reversed, and you saw a quite different picture composed 
of the other sides of the cards. In reading Mr. Kipling, 
it has sometimes happened to me in like manner. But 
never by design. I was ravished with what was before my 
eyes ; then my hand trembled ; someone jogged my elbow; 
I know not what, and—clatter—me-seemed I was reading a 
pamphlet on the secret of our rule in India, on the necessity 
of more Englishmen to man our navy. This would not 
have been possible in any other land than ours, because it 
would not have been necessary. But genius, like all other 
forces, follows the line of least resistance. 

Other lands have, of course, their novels and plays 2 thése, 
as the French call them; and I have nothing to say in 
defence of them as such. But that is really not quite the 
same thing as this reversal of the cards. Nor, for the 
reason which I have given, could there be need for it 
elsewhere. 

Scarcely any man, I imagine, of parts and, in his own 
eyes, of magnitude, would now set himself down to prepare 
for the career of novelist in the same way that those youn 
Templars, Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, deliberately 
chose and prepared themselves for the work of writing 
drama. For the women, indeed, there is hardly any other 
career in literature ; and we have happily several who are 
very different from the school-girls. Next to them come 
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the men who see that in some exceptional, out-of-the-way 
experience that they have had they possess a mine which it 
were a folly and a sin not to work; there are those who 
take to it because they have grown tired of journalism (but 
in their abandoned career they have acquired that blessed 
gift, the flair which will set them on the right road in the 
new one) ; and, finally, those who, for one reason or another, 
have found themselves debarred from the more recognised 
fields of literature. Quite enough, these classes, I daresay, 
for the production of excellent work. Only, one does not 
see how it is to be recognised, except at haphazard. For 
there is no provision of critics for them. 

I believe every young man or woman beginning 
journalism is put on first of all to do the novels—a score a 
week or more the average—with perhaps an occasional turn 
at the poets. In the case of a man who is ambitious of 
rising, he will surely be preparing for the higher walks of 
his profession, by studying, when his brain is at its clearest, 
fiscal questions, army reform, the constitution of our 
colonies, and so forth: and, so far as he associates with his 
seniors, he will be with men for whom, practically, literature 
does not exist. He will indeed furnish himself for his 
reviewing with a certain number of rules and principles, of 
which the first will perhaps be a strong bias in favour of 
splendid isolation in literature as in politics. Outside of 
what is produced at home, he is distinctly aware of only one 
class of novels, which he calls Zola-esque or naturalistic, and 
in his heart believes them to take pornography for their 
hall-mark. There are, beside, Ibsen, whom he looks upon 
as a sort of joke (and in truth, as he knows him through 
Mr. Archer’s translations, I for one cannot find him in the 
wrong), and Tolstoy, who is, in his eyes, a well-meaning 
but eccentric moral reformer, only a novelist by accident. 
This is our critic’s stock-in-trade, so far as regards what one 
may call knowledge of the Time-Spirit, all that he has to 
guide him in his most painstaking, his most conscientious 
moods—at such times as he is neither reviewing the work 
of some school-girl known to him or influentially recom- 
mended, or in so great a haste that any reminiscence from 
familiar fields of literature comes as a godsend, nor so deep 
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in a political or sociological interest that the thesis novel 
captures him, either as an inspiration from heaven or an 
emanation of the pit. In those brief moments, what other 
guide has he than those few general rules ? 

And how can one ask him to go deeper, if that is to 
spoil his future career? To look abroad a little, and try and 
grasp what this great impulse is which is pushing all other 
nations to produce in story form or drama form those 
simple and serious studies of human character, of human 
nature, of life upon our planet, which have (for one thing) 
little more to do with the rhetoric and parti pris of Zola 
than they have with the romanticism of Victor Hugo and 
the writers of his time? Ido not say that Zola has not 
played a part in the evolution of what we may call the 
New Fiction. His part has been that of a preacher and a 
systematiser. He has invented the word Naturalism: and, 
in theory at any rate, he was an exponent of that attitude of 
mind which is impersonal, attentive, and unprejudiced ; now 
and again—nay, not so seldom—if you search through 
Zola’s work you will find this element in it. But his 
southern nature, his love of rhetoric, a journalistic tendency, 
with a sort of poetic vein, a vein of real epic poetry which 
was his own, ran across all the influence which the Time- 
Spirit had on him. On the other hand, through a whole 
series of writers in different countries, that working can be 
traced with perfect ease. It begins in Flaubert. “ Begins,” 
no ! it is never safe to say where any movement in literature 
begins. It is not wanting in Balzac ; it is pre-eminent in 
Flaubert ; it is found in Guy de Maupassant ; it is in all the 
best of the Scandinavian writers; it culminates in Tolstoy ; 
it continues in Gorky, in Hauptmann, even in Sudermann, 
a play-wright of much less consequence than Hauptmann. 
Only in England it is not recognised as a real thing ; and 
you have the tragic instance of George Gissing, who has 
just died, not quite unappreciated indeed, but never under- 
stood. For Gissing, if he had been free to develope his art 
in the way that was natural to him, would have left us a 
priceless series of studies in that section of life which he 
knew best, and could paint as no one else has painted it. It 
was a particular aspect or, if you like, section of the lower 
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middle class which Gissing knew so thoroughly. And, 
mind you, the lower middle class in England has no precise 
counterpart in any other country of the world. The 
pictures Gissing drew were indeed sordid and terrible ; 
so the reading public, which hates facts, would not 
look at them; and towards the end of his career the 
novelist had turned aside from that field of study, and 
shut a door which perhaps no one will be able to open 
again. 

But how can one say these things to the English critic 
who thinks that the only use of fiction is to amuse the man 
tired with business; that if he adds a little reading of 
French novels to his reading of English, he is amply 
equipped for his duties : to whom, as I have said, Tolstoy is 
a monster, and all Norse writers saving Ibsen are non- 
existent ; who has not even a suspicion that the torch of 
literature has left (for the while only, let us hope) the old- 
established countries ; has left England and France ; has not 
been lighted up again yet in Germany, though there are 
some hopeful glimmerings there ; but has found a healthy 
atmosphere and a vital breath in the Northern lands, in 
Russia and in Scandinavia ? 


Baudelaire, who was so fond of /e dandysme, reckoned 
it a special merit in English romances that they were very 
much concerned with “high life.” (They are—or were : 
even Thackeray deals with it more, much more, than with 
any other section of society. Only Dickens not: rather 
with all the world or no-world outside “ high life.”) It 
is of course as good a field as another if it is treated with 
sincerity: it is Tolstoy’s chief ground. That special 
characteristic of our fiction is, however, past. Yet it has 
left this much of a trace that, you will observe, in ninety per 
cent. of the novels published, and almost all of the plays 
acted, the men, and notably the heroes, seem to have no 
occupation. ‘They have possibly a profession : you are told 
perhaps that one is an artist, another a barrister, a third a 
soldier; but that fact leaves no impress on their thoughts 
or lives; for all their recorded action they might as well 


belong to that “dandy” class that Baudelaire describes 
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with gusto.1 Nothing could express the insincerity of 
most of our work in fiction better than this circumstance. 
It is a mere survival of an earlier type. The “ high life” 
hero had, or might be supposed to have, no serious occupa- 
tion but that of making love. So that the “love story” 
has got to seem the beginning and the end of all romance. 
“Might be supposed,” I say. It was a false notion at 
all times. Look at Tolstoy’s characters. Wronsky in 
Anna Karenina is indeed a high-life character, such as could 
have figured in Balzac or (distorted, of course) in Bulwer 
Lytton. But Prince André, but Pierre and Rostow in La 
Guerre et la Paix—how very small a part of their lives is 
occupied by the romance! Ibsen’s plays again, such as 
The Wild Duck, The Pillars of Society, they would be impos- 
sible without the professional element. The League of Youth 
still more so: even Hedda Gabler needs it. And the 
latest, Littl Eyolf, When We Dead Awaken—but they are 
too symbolic to be cited. Hauptmann’s best play (as yet), 
Michel Kramer, is chiefly a study of calf-love and its con- 
sequences. But here the artistic side could not on any 
terms have been omitted. 

I am not ignoring a large class of novels and stories of a 
different type, on which falls no shadow of the old “high 
life ”»—all the slum stories, for instance. To these, when 
they have been really “lived” (vécus), as the French say, 
and not got up as journalists and Members of Parliament 
get up their facts and opinions, no like reproach belongs. 
In truth the reproach falls not quite so much on the con- 
temporary novel as on the conventional stage. 

Thus, when Mr. Pinero wanted, as he told the public, 
to bring the “scent of hay across the footlights,” he 
invented an impossible woman in an impossible situation, 
gave her a conventional “ orficer” for a lover, and repre- 


sented the hay by the rustic “ gag,” which has done duty 


1 Mr. Kipling’s heroes are, of course, not of this kind; and the love 
element counts for little in Mr. Kipling’s stories. Of Dick Helder criticism 
would perhaps make a different complaint, that he is two sorts of “ pro- 
fessional man” rolled into one. He is a war correspondent, because Mr. 
Kipling cannot believe in a hero who has no connection with war. But he 
is also so intense an artist that it gives him comfort in his blindness to have 
produced one picture—as he supposes—of real value. 
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time out of mind upon the stage. Ina word he “ conveyed ” 
from Mr. Hardy and spoilt in the carrying, spoilt Bathsheba, 
spoilt Troy, and left out all the finer, the most characteristic 
scenes in Far from the Madding Crowd: Gabriel Oak upon 
the hillside, for example, or the sheep-shearing. I should 
not proclaim La Terre as a true picture of rural life in 
France. But, at all events, Zola understood in writing it 
that he must try and get at the essence of the thing. Go 
to-day and see the dramatised version of La Terre at 
“ Antoine’s,” and compare that version with The Sguire 
when you have come back : you will at least see something 
of the difference between real drama and conventional. 

Had our author been professedly precious or fantastic 
in his work, it would not matter. Lady Windermere’s Fan 
might be described as a restoration of Restoration drama : 
we need not quarrel with its “ high life” conventionalisms. 
But almost all of Mr. Pinero’s plays have the same element 
of unreality that The Sguire has: they have the love plot as 
their exclusive theme, and never even know (so to say) how 
far away they are from a picture of actual life. The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray is an admirable instance. That is made the 
more unreal by all manner of donnés that are unlikely to 
the last degree. But Iris is scarcely less so. We have indeed 
the typical financier, not ill represented. But he is never 
engaged on finance: he too is in “ ig-lif” leisure when- 
ever we meet him in the play. It is not introducing pro- 
fessional life (and their professional life is after all a good 
half of the existence of all men, three-quarters more likely) 
to call one personage among your minor characters a 
“clergyman,” another a “ lawyer,” a third a “ professor,” 
and so forth. The lawyer always plays the same part on 
the boards ; the “ professor” in The Professor's Love Story 
is not there ad hoc. It is only because the name “ pro- 
fessor” suits with a certain sentimental presentation. There 
is no point of likeness between such folk and the lawyer in 
The League of Youth, the engineer in The Enemy of the People, 
Manders in Ghosts, or the financier, ‘fohn Gabriel Borkman. 


In the course of this article I have been, I know, guilty 
of an inconsistency which I will not attempt to explain 
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altogether away. For at the beginning I said that the 
business and the aim of art was beauty ; but anon I held 
up as examples books which, I have confessed, show things 
sordid and terrible. This brings us upon the very battle- 
ground with all the opposers of the New Fiction and New 
Drama, all who will not see, or will not submit to, the 
working of the Time-Spirit and the trend of the creative 
arts. How many hundred times has one heard: “I do not 
want to look at the most perfect painting of a pig-sty that 
you have to show me,” and such-like phrases? I cannot, | 
own, in so many words explain away this inconsistency. 
Keats’ aphorism is a part answer—perhaps if you looked at 
it all round it is a complete answer—to the objectors, and a 
perfect vindication of the actual state of things. For the 
merit of the New Fiction and New Drama is, that they are 
sincere ; and it may be (for my part, I believe it is) that 
sincerity always makes for beauty, first or last. 

But let us come to an understanding about this word 
“sincerity.” Take half-a-dozen healthy men who have well 
dined, and, as they smoke their after-dinner cigar, introduce 
the subject of Death. Each one will assure you he 
regards the idea of Death with almost complete equanimity. 
Is he telling a lie? By no means. Is he sincere? Not 
that either. The explanation? He is regarding the word 
Death with equanimity : the zdea Death is not present to 
him at all. But he cannot possibly be aware of that ; his 
imagination is lacking. So you cannot say that he is 
telling a lie, though he is not sincere. 

There is a certain class of eupeptic man who always, by 
an unfailing instinct, presents himself in the most favour- 
able light possible, admits no vices which you can reason- 
ably call such, and still fewer weaknesses—just those, that is, 
which, if you sound them a little, become proofs of strength. 
He, too, is no liar; only the motto which “came down 
from heaven” does not exist for him, and could not exist. 
He has not imagination enough to know himself. 

Here, then, if you will give me your thoughts, you will 
understand what I mean by the sincerity of all creative art, 
and in consequence of the New Fiction. I do not say 
it gives a true view of life, but it tries to give it. To 
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plumb this matter fully, we should have to go into those 
metaphysical deeps from which it is my aim to steer quite 
clear. We should have to consider why a measure of 
pessimism is an almost inevitable part of the Time-Spirit 
at this moment of time. No view of life can be “ true” in 
which either optimism or pessimism holds an undue place : 
but we have no business to accuse our optimistic fore- 
fathers, with their poetical justice and such like, of insin- 
cerity, no more than we have a right to discover it in our 
pessimistic contemporaries. It is only those who of force 
hold on to tradition or are swayed too much by authority— 
the authority of great writers dead—from whom insincerity 
comes ; and insincerity is sterility, so that creative art is 
not in them, It may not be through their fault, but only 
their misfortune—that imagination fails them, as it would 
fail the six eupeptic gentlemen face to face with the idea 
of Death. 

All the critic need rest assured of is, that nothing can 
be got from that conventional fiction and conventional 
drama which lord it here, however wholesome and com- 
forting or Mark-Tapleyish it may appear at a first glance. 
He will be the wiser if he get away from that and wash his 
hands of it altogether. If the other make no appeal to him, 
let him leave that alone too ; for by its inward force it will 
make its way. 

After all, how unconsidered and shallow is that talk 
about “the best painted pig-sty”! Only a person who 
cares nothing about pictures would refuse to look at such a 
thing. Did anyone say that Darwin was a décadent because 
he made a study of earth-worms ? 

C. F. Keary 





GENERAL BOOTH: A CHARACTER 
SKETCH 


HE spectacle at the Crystal Palace on the 5th of 

July last became intelligible after an hour spent in the 
leader’s company. Only a commanding spirit, a great 
personality, could account for the unanimous ardour inform- 
ing those vast multitudes, a mighty concourse swayed as 
one man, and by one man, animated by his spiritual and 
social ideals, their daily lives remodelled, in the least little 
particular formed after his pattern. 

A quiet interval in the club rooms came refreshingly 
between the monster concert of massed bands, forty-one in 
all, and the grand march past of the international battalions. 
And, being privileged with a seat at the General’s special 
tea-table, 1 had a good opportunity of studying a most 
remarkable face. 

I have characterised General Booth as a great per- 
sonality ; but, if I may so express myself, never have I beheld 
a personality so impersonal, individuality merged, lost in a 
life-object, from any other point of view self next to non- 
existent. I have seen and conversed with many men and 
women of mark during my life, but with none who so much 
impressed me with a sense of reserved strength, a held back 
capital, so to say, of force and energy. At the first glance 
one is tempted to set down this weather-beaten, storm-tossed 
warrior as physically frailest of the frail; the silvery locks 
and beard framing a face of almost ashen pallor, the tall, 
attenuated figure lethargic in its movements. Quietly, too, 
unemotionally, he will chat for awhile on his own subject. 
The listener is almost ready to conclude that this indomitable 
fighter has become quiescent, that his energies are fairly 
spent ; but let some point of vital interest be touched upon, 
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then his face lights up, his eyes kindle, his limbs lose their 
limpness, his voice becomes resonant, full of tone, “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn” hold his audience spell- 
bound. The startlingly picturesque and original costume 
too, braided coat and red jersey, well set off a figure 
Rembrandt would have delighted to immortalise. 

In language, every word of which tells, the General 
will recount some marvellous experience, or illustrate his 
methods by some homely but striking figure. And, whether 
it is the evangelist or the social reformer who comes to the 
fore, one is struck by his knowledge of human nature, his 
keen insight into the springs of human action. 

Here is an instance. The subject of betting was touched 
upon. 

“Now,” said General Booth, “ take a man who has only 
one shilling in the world. That shilling he bets upon a 
horse and loses. He gets another shilling, bets again, and 
again loses. But the excitement is worth more to him 
than the money. People must have excitement.” 

Music is a form of excitement that replaces betting 
in the Salvation Army; and there is no doubt that the part 
played by music in the work of social regeneration is enor- 
mous, for we must remember that General Booth’s forces 
are by no means a merely preaching body. The plan is 
not to put new wine into old bottles. Salvation by the 
Army is two-fold, social as well as religious. The body is 
thought of as well as the soul. 

“The point is this,” said General Booth, after narrating 
some of his extraordinary experiences among the vagrant 
and criminal classes. ‘What we have to do in dealing 
with these poor creatures is to make them understand that 
we love them. Cruel, debauched, drunken, foul-mouthed, 
verminous ; they must be brought to understand that we 
love them.” 

“Then you do not consider any class of human beings 
utterly hopeless?” I asked. The answer was an emphatic 
“No,” followed by a passionate appeal on behalf of the self- 
abandoned and despairing. 

And as I hearkened to that “old man eloquent,” and 
watched his thin, worn features aglow with the enthusiasm 
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of pity and his eyes fired with apostolic fervour, I began to 
comprehend his success—in one sense, a stupendous success, 

Wherever the English tongue is spoken, in the farther- 
most corners of the globe, the Salvation barracks are now 
to be found, rallying-point of the Anglo-Saxon race, haven 
of rest to the exile and the wanderer, connecting link be- 
tween the mother-land and her scattered children. No 
other country has anything like it; no former civilisation 
can show its counterpart. By the side of this astounding 
organisation, all other schemes and systems having similar 
aims sink into comparative insignificance. 

It is not so many years ago since one of the acutest 
intellects of our time devoted newspaper columns to satire 
of what he chose to call “ corybantic Christianity.” The 
Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy permitted a 
caricature of Salvationists on their walls. A clergyman of 
the Church of England and popular novelist described the 
Salvation Army as “ the phylloxera of Evangelicalism ” ; and, 
following the lead of those better instructed than them- 
selves, bands of roughs at Eastbourne and other places beset 
General Booth’s followers with clubs and stones, and even 
upon one occasion fired their buildings. 

But the leader never for a single instant swerved from 
his purpose. Indifferent alike to mockery, insult, and 
molestation, he pursued his way, results a thousand-fold 
vindicating unshakable convictions of an iron will. 

General Booth has overcome all obstacles ; and to-day 
his country-people fully endorse the words of the King, 
who, in his recent interview with the veteran leader, con- 
gratulated him on a work “ of real value to the Empire.” 

M. Beruam-Epwarps 
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MONG tthe scenes of weird symbolism which have 

made Ibsen great in his generation, one of the most 
striking is the nightmare of a struggle between Peer Gynt 
and his past, the nebulous “ Béjgen,” in which all the weak- 
nesses, vices, and crimes of former life have accumulated 
to a gigantic might. It seems almost as if the Russian 
eople were, even now, engaged in such a momentous 
struggle. The ways to greatness and prosperity are blocked 
by the accursed inheritance of past ages; and it will require 
all the strength of a gifted and enduring nation to get rid 
of the nightmare, and to rise once more to hopeful and 
productive activity. One of the means of salvation is the 
clear consciousness of peril. The symptoms and causes of 
decay must be discovered and denounced on every occasion ; 
and it is the painful duty of Russian patriots to tell the 
truth loudly at home and abroad, whenever there is a 
chance of obtaining a hearing. In ordinary circumstances, 
one feels inclined to keep silence as to the shortcomings of 
one’s own people, especially in conversation with strangers. 
But the present state of affairs in Russia is not an ordinary 
one. Her deformities have become a household word 
everywhere; and they are magnified to downright hideous- 
ness by the hypocrisy of her would-be advocates, who 
pretend not to notice them. It is not the aggression of 
foreigners which constitutes the real danger for the progress 
and existence of Russia: she need not stand in fear of 
anybody but herself. The efforts of her friends must be 
directed against her own suicidal policy. 

Happily, there are many signs to show that public 
opinion in Russia is quite alive to the magnitude of the 
questions at issue, and to the right course to be pursued 
by the nation. True that the Government is still bent on 
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a policy which involves the weeding-out of the best men 
of the country, the destruction of independent political 
ideals, and the spread of hatred and civil strife, as a means 
of strengthening the Empire. But, though the ghosts of 
historical despotism are still powerful in Governmental 
palaces and offices, everywhere around people rise in re- 
bellion against their sway. 

A striking instance of the conflict between deep-rooted 
administrative habits and public opinion is afforded by 
recent developments in the treatment of the greatest 
problem of the day—the “peasant question”—on the 
right solution of which depends the fate of four-fifths of 
the population of the Empire, the solidity of the mainstay 
of its power. There can be no doubt that “something is 
rotten in the State of Denmark” in this respect, even in 
the eyes of the official world. As far back as in 1872, a 
Commission was formed, under the presidency of Valuyeff, 
to inquire into the state of agriculture and of the rural class. 
In 1883, another Commission, with State-Secretary Kachanoff 
in the chair, investigated the administrative institutions by 
which the peasants were ruled. In 1894, the Ministry of 
the Interior examined the legal condition of the peasantry 
by the help of special inquests in the provinces. At the 
same time, the Ministry of Agriculture collected materials 
on the economic condition of the rural population from 
provincial Zemstvos—the County Councils of the Empire. 
Since then, the “decay of the centre” has been under 
discussion, both in the Press and in Government Boards; the 
Minister of Finance has warned the Council of State, in a 
special memoir, that the paying strength of the nation is 
strained to the utmost; the Controller-General has expressed 
an unfavourable opinion on the economic condition of the 
Empire, in a Report on the revenue and expenditure of the 
State ; and, quite recently, in 1902, a “ Special Consulta- 
tion” was opened, under the presidency of M. de Witte, to 
inquire into the needs of rural husbandry and the way to 
meet them. This last body addressed itself for information 
to “ Local Consultations” summoned in the districts and in 
the provinces of the Empire, and has collected materials, 
printed for private circulation in fifty-eight volumes, These 
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“Consultations” have produced a considerable stir in society, 
and called forth a whole crop of literary productions to 
summarise and vulgarise their results. I will just mention 
the best of these summaries—a collection of essays on the 
Needs of Village Life, written by distinguished lawyers and 
literary men. 

No wonder so much attention should be given to such 
subjects. All these discussions are prompted, not merely by 
the wish to improve the existing state of things, but by 
material distress of the most uncontestable and appalling 
kind. Even those citizens of the West who are most 
ignorant as to Russian affairs have read in the papers of 
famines, such as are, happily, unknown in their own countries, 
but visit Russia from year to year, and of agrarian riots, for 
the like of which one has to turn to the history of the 
sixteenth century in Western Europe. Those who are a 
little more conversant with the facts of the case, are well 
able to substantiate these general observations by many 
characteristic details. They know that a famine, apart from 
the havoc it occasions in the economic and sanitary condition 
of broad tracts, may come to cost the Empire 179 million 
roubles in subsidies in a single year; that, in order to collect 
the 2,000,000,000 roubles of a Budget inflated by huge mili- 
tary expenditure, strategic railways, etc., the State has to 
strain the resources of its subjects to such an extent that in 
many places, in spite of all pressure, some 1 50—200 per cent. 
of the tax is reckoned as arrears; that the twenty years 
from 1880 to 1900, which witnessed a tremendous increase 
of Governmental revenue, are also marked by a constant 
decrease in the welfare of the people—such a decrease, 
indeed, that, e.g., in one of the most favourably situated 
provinces (Pultava) about 30 per cent. of the peasant 
holdings are left without horses or cattle, and about 20 
per cent. are possessed only of one head per household. 
This looks very much like consuming capital, instead of 
drawing revenue from income; and we are told, over and 
over again, that the peasants in various provinces are paying 
in taxes a good deal more than their land is able to give 
them, and that they do not always succeed in squaring 
accounts by the help of additional work in factories, in 
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town callings, as agricultural labourers, and the like. Al- 
together, the fact of the gradual decay of the peasant class 
in the greater part of Russia is established by testimony 
coming from all sides. There is difference of opinion, not 
as to the fact itself, but only as to its causes. In the eyes 
of some few representatives of the so-called Conservative 
Party, the root of the matter consists in the lack of dis- 
cipline, the sloth, the predatory habits of the peasantry. 
The villagers are depicted as savages and animals ; and a 
return to the “ useful features” of serfdom is recommended 
as a cure against these evils. It is curious that those very 
people, who treat 80 per cent. of their nation with such 
unmitigated contempt, when they speak of them as 
labouring “ hands,” are generally very loud in declamations 
about the might and virtues of the Russian nation, when it 
has to play the part of a bugbear to foreigners. On re- 
flection, it is not difficult to reconcile these seemingly con- 
tradictory feelings ; a herd of cattle may excite the enthu- 
siastic boasts of its driver, who would be much astonished 
and incensed, nevertheless, if the meek beasts claimed any- 
thing like independence and consideration. Still, even 
from the point of view of the cattle-driver, it ought to be 
remembered, that “you do not trammel a horse, if you 
want it to run.” 

The number of cattle-drivers is not great, and their 
opinions would not carry any weight, if, unhappily, the 
Government had not been apt to take its inspiration from 
them. The first fruit of the renewed interest in the con- 
dition of the peasantry in the ’eighties was, not the endorse- 
ment of the recommendations of the liberal majority of the 
Kachanoff Commission, but the Law of 1889 substituting 
for the Justices of the Peace the Land-Captains (Zemski 
natschalniki), with discretionary powers, the reform of the 
Provincial Councils on the basis of a class system which 
thrusts the interests and opinions of the peasantry entirely 
into the background, etc. Even when the hard facts of 
the case had convinced the most obtuse bureaucrats that 
something had to be done, the usual expedient of a series of 
Commissions and “ Consultations,” with pompous starts and 
infinitesimal results, was resorted to, as if the only object 
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was to let all the energy of reformers “ run out into sand,” 
according to the well-known German saying. In the 
“Consultations” initiated by M. de Witte, good care was 
taken to gag the experts, in such a manner that their voices 
should not swell to an outcry. Not the regular Councils of 
Districts and Provinces were asked, but specially packed In- 
quests, in which the Land-Captains, the Revenue Inspectors, 
and other officials, obtained more than their fair share of a 
hearing ; the Presidents were entrusted with wide powers 
to stop unwelcome discussions; and the Ministry of the 
Interior even went the length of exiling two of the experts 
called up to offer their candid advice to the Government. 

And still, in spite of such unmistakable symptoms of the 
official temper, notwithstanding all the pressure brought to 
bear on provincial society, the answers of the local bodies 
have been, on the whole, remarkable for their boldness and 
unanimity. It is especially to the District Consultations 
that we have to look for the expression of public opinion ; 
the Provinces were too much under the thumb of their 
Governors to speak with freedom, although even there 
many cases of outspoken and determined opposition 
occurred, as, for example, in Moscow, Tambof, Voronesh, 
Tshernigoff, &c. It would be impossible in a short paper 
to give an adequate idea of the District Reports; but I should 
like to call attention to the treatment of at least one 
momentous question, on the right solution of which a good 
deal will depend in the future. I mean, no less a question 
than the legal status of the Russian peasantry as a class. 

“One of the chief causes of the decay of rural economy 
is to be found in the uncertainty of property and social 
relations. This uncertainty is called forth by the incomplete- 
ness of the enactments in regard to rural population, and 
even more by the fact, that these enactments are insufficient 
to guarantee a firm rule of law. The incompleteness and 
the defects of the statutes cannot be amended by special 
alterations, but require the solution of questions of general 
principle; and from such a sclution all further law-making 
must proceed.” These words are quoted from a Report 
presented by M. de Witte in 1899. 

The corner-stone of the peasant problem in Russia 
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seems to be the fact that the peasants, who form four- 
fifths of the population of the Empire, were only 
partially emancipated in 1861; they were freed from 
personal dependence on the Squires, but, in the eye of the 
law, they remain members of a servile caste, severed from 
the rest of society by humiliating disabilities and peculiar 
institutions. 

The stamp of a debased condition is clearly seen in the 
difficulties attending the passage from the peasant class to 
other orders of society. It is only by renouncing his share 
in the land of a village community, without compensation, 
that a peasant is enabled to emigrate, to become a Govern- 
ment official, or a trader. If the son of a peasant achieves 
success in a liberal profession, or in trade, if he gets the 
diploma of a university, or the standing of an “ honorary 
citizen,” he is bound to leave his order. ‘Such rules are 
the outcome of a view according to which, the fact of 
belonging to the peasant class is considered debasing: a 
peasant is unworthy to take a place among those who stand 
on the lowest rung of the bureaucratic ladder, or who are 
preparing themselves to ascend! it.” (Report of eighteen 
members of the Moscow Consultation.) ‘Is it not incon- 
sequent to complain that the milk is thin, when the cream 
has been skimmed?” (Eletz District Report.) We shall 
not wonder that the limits of the class are so sharply 
determined, when we come to consider the legal conditions 
laid down for the peasantry. 

The legal reform of 1864 abolished corporal punishment 
in the practice of ordinary tribunals; and the Council of 
State fully realised that “ corporal punishments are distinctly 
injurious, because they are an obstacle to the spread of 
humanity among the people, and to a heightened sense of 
honour and duty, which form a better safeguard against 
crime than stringent measures of criminal law.” Flogging 
is, however, still employed in the case of obdurate convicts, 
and in the case of peasants. The latter may be sentenced 
to corporal punishment by their special officials and courts.' 


1 The special liability of peasants to suffer corporal punishment has been 
at length abolished on the occasion of the christening of the new-born 
Cesarevitsh. Better late than never ! 
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Other citizens are supposed to be protected in their 
personal freedom, unless they are put into prison or exiled 
for considerations of State. The uncertainty of personal 
condition is even greater in the case of peasants; the 
village community has the right to send any one of its 
members to Siberia without trial, merely as a vicious and 
harmful individual. 

In ordinary cases of breach of contract, the party who 
does not keep the agreement is liable to be sued for 
damages ; but, if it isa case of peasant labourers throwing up 
their work, they are prosecuted and punished as criminal 
offenders. The usual distinctions between law and 
morality, crime and vice, are recognised in a general way 
by Russian law ; but not in the case of peasants. The 
providential ruler of the village, the Land-Captain, has to 
look after the morals of his flock, and may send to prison 
people of whose conduct he disapproves, as spendthrifts or 
drunkards. 

The civil laws of the Empire do not apply to the deal- 
ings of the peasant class. Not only is the village com- 
munity, the famous mir, a peculiar institution, which 
treats property in land from a point of view directly 
opposed to the rules prevailing among other classes. 
There are quite a number of other characteristic peculi- 
arities of peasant law. Suppose, as it often happens, a man 
wants to leave his home and to look out for occupation 
abroad, as a factory workman, a servant, and the like, he 
will have to obtain the consent of the head of his house- 
hold—his father or elder brother ; and he may be thwarted 
by their refusal. Even if their consent is forthcoming, 
a second ordeal has to be gone through in the shape of a 
permission from the mur; and this can be obtained only 
if the petitioner is found to have acquitted himself fully in 
regard to taxes. If all this does not amount to servile 
ascription to the tenement, it is, at any rate, very like it; 
and the District Consultations enter energetic protests against 
the survivals of serfdom—survivals, it may be added, which 
have been rendered especially galling by an enactment 
passed in 1894. 

The head of the household plays such a prominent 
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part in this business, because another Law (of March 18, 
1886) has taken undivided households under its special 
protection. When the owner of a share in the village dies, 
his family remains by right undivided, and has to go on 
with the common management of family property. If 
the co-heirs find that such an arrangement works badly, 
and wish to separate, they have to go through the arduous 
process of obtaining leave from the muir, and a confirma- 
tion of this licence from the Land-Captain. The fiscal 
point of view is quite apparent again, only those being 
permitted to separate who have paid off all the taxes, 
This legislative attempt to stop the course of divisions is, 
however, unnatural to such a degree, that, in spite of the 
statutes, the household groups do get broken up by 
mutual agreement ; but these separations, though extremely 
numerous, are extra-legal, and the divided households have 
still to hold together in the eye of the law and of the tax- 
collector. 

That the village community itself is very much treated 
as a means for enforcing fiscal claims and a subject of 
tutelage, is apparent from the Provisions of 1893 (June 8 and 
December 19) against the frequent recurrence of re-divisions 
of the arable, and the alienation of holdings by sale. A 
provident Administration takes care that the peasants should 
not weaken their rural economy by frequent divisions and 
sales. A period of twelve years has been fixed as appropriate 
for re-divisions all over the Empire; and the Land-Captain has 
to watch over their regularity and fairness. The same Land- 
Captain controls the mir in its dealings with single house- 
holders, and is bound to prevent the alienation of holdings 
to strangers. It is hardly needful to add, that wholesale 
emigration is forbidden, unless it can be shown that the old 
community has given its consent, and that no arrears are 
charged against the would-be emigrants. But, in spite of 
this restriction, crowds of people are constantly leaving their 
old homes in despair, and trending their weary way to the 
East, in search of fields where they hope to be less harassed 
by natural difficulties and Governmental requirements. 

As the Common Law regulating the relations of other 
classes does not apply to the peasants in their dealings 
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between themselves, a special body of law and special legal 
and administrative institutions have to be found for them. 
The peasants are supposed to be ruled by local custom, as 
medieval villains were ruled by the custom of the manor. 
The task of formulating and applying these customs is 
entrusted to the vo/osts, local divisions usually composed of 
several villages, and numbering from 300 to 2,000 members. 
The vo/ost bears the stamp of the low caste in its organisa- 
tion. It includes merely the peasant population ; and persons 
belonging to other classes stand outside its jurisdiction when 
they dwell within its territory. From an administrative 
point of view, the vo/ost is less a unit of local government 
than an instrument employed by State officials of all kinds 
for the transmission of their orders and requirements ; the 
headman of the vo/ost and his subordinates, the tything- 
men, are constantly engaged in collecting taxes, superintend- 
ing the mending of roads, providing horses and carts for 
Government officials, assisting the police and the Justices in 
their investigations as to criminals, &c. And these head- 
men playing the part of constables are not only sent about 
on all sorts of business by the Government, they are treated 
in the most high-handed way by their superiors. No 
wonder that, notwithstanding some remuneration, it is by 
no means considered a privilege to be appointed headman. 
Well-to-do and influential individuals are loth to accept the 
office ; and it devolves, naturally, on men of humble disposi- 
tion and low character. In the absence of real leaders, the 
moving spirit of the vo/ost is generally found in the person 
of the clerk, in most cases a half-educated, corrupt, petti- 
fogging official, who is well able to avail himself of his 
scanty knowledge of law, on the principle that, among the 
blind, the one-eyed takes the lead. 

The standing of the judges of the vo/ost is not higher 
than that of the headman; a popular saying comparing 
them to wooden stumps. Between the intellectual superiority 
of the clerk and the official supervision of the Land-Captain, 
there is not much room left for wisdom and dignity in the 
administration of rural law. Everything is confusion and con- 
tradiction in the local customs, as laid down by the judges of 


the volost ; in one case they recognise one rule for dividing 
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goods among heirs, and in another case they set up another ; 
in some localities they admit testamentary dispositions, and 
in neighbouring places they do not admit them. It is all 
very well to talk of the development of vernacular customs, 
suggested by the requirements of life and shaped by the 
common-sense of the people; as a matter of fact, it is 
impossible to shut up the life of the peasantry in an air-tight 
compartment—or to prevent all kinds of influences from 
obtaining access to it; and, in reality, the so-called customary 
law of the peasants is permeated by fragments of Imperial 
statutory law, and by distorted principles of general juris- 
prudence. To make confusion still greater, it has not been 
thought necessary to lay down any definite rules of proce- 
dure for the peasant courts. One may fancy what curious 
conceptions as to evidence crop up under the circumstances, 
It has happened that the litigants in a case of disputed 
possession were directed by the court to prove their claims 
by single combat, and that, one of the parties having refused 
to have recourse to this form of trial, decision was given 
against him. Appeals from these illiterate tribunals are to be 
lodged, not, in the ordinary way, before higher courts of 
justice, but before District Sessions, in which the adminis- 
trative elements predominate and trained jurists are in a 
helpless minority. 

The disorder and ignorance of village courts, and the 
primitive conditions of communal husbandry, are supposed to 
be counteracted by an administrative providence embodied in 
the person of the Land-Captain. This official was put in 
the place of the Justice of the Peace in 1889, with the 
avowed object of dispensing with ordinary rules of law and 
justice. He is a representative of discretionary power in 
local administration, and, as such, he exerts his interference 
in all the affairs of the villagers, has supervision over all the 
decisions of rural meetings and vo/ost courts, practically 
nominates the vo/ost clerks, drives all village elections 
according to his wishes, acts as a magistrate in subordinate 
civil and criminal cases, &c. One of the most striking 
expressions of the arbitrary rule of this local potentate is his 
power to inflict punishment without trial on all peasants 
within his jurisdiction (the famous section 61 of the Law of 
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12 June, 1889). He is to judge for himself whether it is 
lawful for him to make use of this discretionary power ; and 
there is no appeal from his decision. The practice of 
this incredible rule is in keeping with its theory. It has 
happened in the province of Nijni Novgorod that a Land- 
Captain has sent to prison an entire village meeting, com- 
posed of several hundred persons, because they were remiss 
in paying a rate which had been imposed by this very Land- 
Captain. Again, another Land-Captain of the same 
province enforced the execution of a decision of his which 
had been repealed by the District Sessions, by merely 
declaring the case to be an administrative and not a 
judicial one. 

In fact, the cry for social order which called forth 
the institution of Land-Captains has had the curious effect 
of entrusting the care of land to a power which is constantly 
breaking the law. No wonder the peasants do not 
believe any more in the existence of such a thing as law. 
“ Law is like a shaft,” says their proverb ; “ it goes where 
you push it,” ‘If one speaks to a peasant about law,” 


remarks a former Land-Captain, “ he will reply: ‘ You can do 


everything.” What ideas and feelings crop up on this 
soil of lawlessness and ignorance may be gathered from the 
following occurrence. In a case of “resistance to 
authority,” tried in Voronesh, the witnesses explained to 
the court why the accused villagers thought that a piece of 
land belonged to them and not to the Squire. They were 
convinced that the estate in question could not have been 
granted by Emperor Paul to Count Besborodko, because, in 
their opinion, public domains cannot be made the subject 
of grants: there had been only a grant of superiority, with 
a right to rule the inhabitants “ in the same way as we have 
been granted to the Land-Captains.” The “ darkness” in 
the minds of the peasants, and the lawlessness of their life, 
account unquestionably for a good deal in the agrarian up- 
heavals which of late have become of every-day occurrence 
in Russia. 

Professor Kusmin-Karavayeff has stated the net result of 
these facts in the following words: ‘‘ The local representa- 
tives called up to work in the District Consultations have 
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spoken loudly and definitely on the causes of the 
helplessness of the village. These causes must be sought 
deep. It is not a case of ploughs, three-field shifting, 
broken ground and sand, not a case of railway tariffs and 
insufficient influx of money, not even a case of want of land 
and of communal ownership. ... The peasant is a thing. 
Ages of serfdom have accustomed us to look on him in this 
way, and have taught him to think of himself in the same 
manner. For ages he has been an object in the hands of 
the Squire, an object, bereft of rights, of property, of self- 
providence, of the necessity to look ahead instead of follow- 
ing the passing day. The Manifesto of February 19 
declared him to be a man, and thereby gave him the chance 
of becoming a man. But, in order to become a man in 
reality, many other things were wanted. It was necessary 
that the former slave-holder should recognise the personality 
of the peasant, and that the latter should be conscious of 
rights and duties. The absence of such a consciousness in 
the peasant is the real need of rural husbandry.” 

Or, as peasants themselves express it, the “chief cause and 
fault consists in the fact that we are always under guardian- 
ship. . . What sort of people are we? We are deemed 
husbandmen as to our land, but we are unable to dispose of 
ourselves. It is the same in our courts; we know little of 
the law, and dare not speak ; we stand in awe of the Land- 
Captains.” 

It is difficult to believe, though it is a fact, that in 
official circles projects of strengthening the laws as to the 
“separate condition” of the peasantry are still openly 
hatched. But the voices of local men from all parts of 
Russia join in demanding for the long-enduring peasant 
equality of rights, real self-government, and education. 
These claims are self-evident for Europeans; and the 
characteristic feature about contemporary Russia is, that 
such things have to be discussed and urged. Sometimes 
natural considerations dawn on the minds of the officials 
themselves, as, for instance, when the majority of the 1884 
Commission expressed its opinion that “ the introduction 
of the Land-Captains would lead to such a régime of discretion 
in the country that nothing would be left for people but to 
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fly from it, not to speak of the condition in which the 
peasantry would be placed.” But the Imperial Govern- 
ment thought it best to avail itself of the period of political 
appeasement which followed the terroristic onslaught, by 
strengthening the principles of social inequality and 
arbitrary rule. The results are well known, one of them 
being the creation of “rightless individuals and lawless 
crowds.” It is to be hoped that the very excess of misery 
of madness will at length open the eyes, even of those who 
do not want to see. 
P. VINOGRADOFF 





TRAMPING AS A TRAMP 


N the summer of this year, I undertook a small social 

investigation. I dressed myself in rags, and tramped as 
a tramp for about 150 miles, “ roughing it” for two nights, 
sleeping two nights in common lodging-houses, and three in 
work-houses. ‘The experience, of which I kept a full 
record, was instructive beyond my anticipation; and | 
propose to resume some of its impressions here. 

The thing has been done before ;' I had myself for 
years wanted to do it. Caution and preparation are needed, 
in order to avoid getting from it wrong ideas. A landsman 
who should turn sailor for two days, to see what the life of 
sailors was like, might get a very wrong idea of their 
sensations from his own forty-eight hours’ sea-sickness. 
To gauge the life of common lodging-houses and casual 
wards, one must know all one can of the life just above it— 
that of the poorest families who have settled homes. And 
to judge fairly their accommodation, one should take a 
standard of comfort, not from one’s own bedroom, but from 
the tramp’s actual alternative to lodging-houses and casual 
wards—from “roughing it.” For the first qualification 
(whose need is obvious), I relied on the experiences of a 
considerable period of work and residence in the poorest 
working-class district of Manchester. To secure the second 

1 Among previous efforts, I should single out for special mention those 
recently made by Mrs. Higgs (authoress of Five Days and Five Nights as a 
Tramp among Tramps, How to Deal with the Unemployed, &c.). For a woman, 
the enterprise is much harder,—indeed it borders on the heroic ; on the other 
hand, it can hardly be so instructive, because the vast majority of casuals are 
men, and the woman casual is an abnormal type. My own conclusions differ 
from Mrs. Higgs’s at many points ; I am especially unable to endorse her view 


of the general moral depravity of tramps. But I would add a tribute to her 
keen observation, as well as to her courage. 
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(which some of my predecessors seemed to have overlooked), 
I prefixed the two nights of “roughing it” to the other 
experiences of my tour. 

My route was from Moffat to Berwick, and thence 
into the county of Durham. The first portion, during 
which I “roughed it,” was chosen from walking-tour 
motives, which are irrelevant here ; the second, in which 
my lodging-houses and work-houses lay, approved itself 
because north-east England combines, in a_ remarkable 
manner, the character of a great industrial district with that 
of a main thoroughfare between industrial districts. My 
ragged clothes I obtained from friendly neighbours in 
Manchester before starting. I gave myself out as a clerk, 
a sort of prodigal son ruined in Glasgow and returning to 
be rehabilitated by parents in Manchester, diverging first 
to Berwick in search of friends, who turned out to have 
left. An elaborate story, repeated identically to all ques- 
tioners, was easily proof, even against police cross-examina- 
tion. On two occasions I voluntarily disclosed my disguise ; 
but it was not otherwise seen through, and I enjoyed 
without effort both the fraternity of fellow-tramps and the 
frank hatred and contempt of practically everybody else. 
Nor did I deceive others only. The ré/e soon took in the 
player ; and I found the fact that it was a ré/e constantly 
absent from my mind. 

The first impression worth recording was also the earliest 
felt ; it is the psychological impression forced on the wearer 
of very bad clothes. Don rags, and you will discover the 
world incredibly altered. Roughly, all the rich people you 
pass look away, for fear you may catch their eye and beg ; 
while all the poorer people who own property or are in 
work, give you a scornful and menacing stare, compounded 
of conscious social virtue and a fear that you may steal 
something. Much could be said, no doubt, in defence of 
the instincts of both these classes of passers-by. To each 
individual among them, his act or gesture means little ; but 
the accumulated effect of many such on their tramp-victim 
means very much. One might take an illustration from the 
concert-room, where the very faint sound of folding paper 
becomes quite unbearable if a whole audience turns its 
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programme-pages simultaneously. I soon found a sense of 
undeserved wrong and an instinct of Ishmaelitism welling 
up inside me, with unexpected and bewildering force. Nor 
was it the mere sensibility of a “‘tenderfoot”; on the 
contrary, it seemed the most universal element in the 
psychology of the other tramps I met. The world’s enmity 
took such tangible shapes. Not a soul would ever give us 
a lift on the road; in smaller towns we were scarcely 
admitted to public-houses!; I myself was ejected from two 
shops for no reason but my appearance. Of course it would 
be futile, in this or any other case, to invoke the aid of the 
policeman or the law; who, whatever the dispute, would 
assume the tramp in the wrong, and lock him up con amore. 

The other impression, which completes the background 
of a tramp’s existence, is the extreme hardship,—for a 
tramp,—of “ roughing it.” Picture yourself in the open at 
nightfall with the rain coming on. You have no umbrella 
to shelter under, no plaid to wrap up in for a bivouac ; your 
rags let in both cold and wet easily ; and if they get soaked 
you cannot take them off, because you have nothing else to 
put on. Apply at a farm for leave to shelter in a shed, and 
the farmer will merely threaten to set his dogs at you. Try 
to take French leave ; you will find the sheds locked, and you 
will be lucky if the dogs’ chains are locked also. Finally, 
if, as is usual, you are an urban industrial labourer, you will 
have little acquaintance with Nature, and no knack of getting 
round the inclemency of her forces. 

My first nightfall found me walking up Moffat Water 
about two hours above Moffat. Rain threatened, and | 
asked at three small farms for shelter; all the sheds were 
locked, and their owners refused to unfasten them, even when 
offered money. Ata fourth, with very extensive out-buildings, 
I found in the darkness one door unlocked, and crept inside. 
The shed contained nothing but a single sack ; the floor was 
trodden filth, and sopping. However, I got into the sack, 
put my head on the loaf which I carried wrapped in my red 
handkerchief, and, as the rain broke over the roof, I thanked 
heaven for small mercies. At dawn I slunk forth ; there 

1 I was told this by a fellow-tramp the first day, and could hardly believe 


it ; but on entering a small inn at Kelso was immediately turned out. 
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was now no rain, but a sort of Scotch mist, and it was bitterly 
cold ; I was too sleepless to warm easily by running, and a 
cold breakfast was equally in vain. Presently I reached the 
monument to James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, at the 
point where the road from Hawick converges ; and here I 
found two fellow-tramps. They were tall, sturdy labourers, 
dressed in fairly good corduroys ; but, for a picture of abject 
physical misery, they beggared description. They had 
walked all night, and were drenched ; their teeth chattered, 
and their big bodies shook with cold ; they said they were 
in the building trade, out of work, and had eaten nothing 
since the morning of the day before ; and, when I produced 
some of my bread, one of them did actually shed tears. 

My second night of “roughing it” emphasised this 
point. I had walked about forty miles, and was about two 
miles off the village of Smailholm, when, towards sunset, 
a drizzling rain set in. I at once began asking for shelter 
at every farm or house with a likely shed; but everyone 
refused me. I reached Smailholm, and walked right 
through it (a large village) with the same results. I could 
never have believed the dogged cruelty of the people ; for 
it was patent that I was terribly tired, and the rain would 
be heavy. And, in fact, I was only saved by a sort of 
accident. Half a mile beyond the village, I applied at a 
big farm ; and the steward said he had a summer-labourer 
sleeping in a barn, with whom he would put me. For the 
labourer a wood bedstead, mattress, and blankets had been 
fitted up; in a corner of the barn were three sacks and 
some chaff. The latter served me as a good dry bed, 
which I probably should not have got but for the labourer’s 
being there to act the sentinel over me. There were some 
carts outside, under open shelters ; and, had I been refused, 
I might have skulked and returned to them ; but I should 
have got wet through in the course of the manceuvre. 

It is possible that “ roughing it” is less severe south of 
the Border ; for I found the Scots regarded by tramps as 
especially harsh. I have known English farmers whose 
practice it is to give any tramp shelter who will consent to 
surrender his matches and to have the key turned on him 
for the night, although my Scots were deaf to these 
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suggestions. Still, it remains for the tramp a very 
much rougher business than is commonly supposed. To 
realise this, one must not think of the well-equipped 
amateur bivouacker, nor of the travelling hawker with 
caravan or tent. Such people do not go into work-houses, 
The tramps, who do, are on wet nights practically forced 
to ; and consequently, if every work-house casual ward pro- 
vided a lie-down on which proper sleep could be had, and 
a dietary adequate for physical efficiency (at present many 
provide neither, and scarcely any both), it does not follow 
that most of them would be used much more than they are 
now. In the great towns, they no doubt would be; 
because there the railway-arches, back-alleys, door-steps, 
brick-crofts, &c., render “ roughing it” far less painful, and 
are at present resorted to on a large scale as an alternative 
to the casual ward. But whether even this urban alterna- 
tive is as cheap to society as it is to the Guardians, remains, 
of course, open to question. 

The next stage to be considered is the common lodging- 
house. I stayed in two—at Berwick and at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. In Berwick, the lodging-houses are mostly old 
houses, not built for the purpose, and with only a minimum 
of structural adaptation. My arrival coincided with a 
local holiday which filled them all to overflowing, and I 
had difficulty in getting a bed anywhere ; many men later 
on were said to have failed altogether. The house where I 
finally settled exhibited a curious mixture of family, 
lodging-house, and small shop. The corner of the kitchen 
nearest the door had a counter where groceries were on 
sale. Over the floor sprawled the family, eight children, 
rising by annual or biennial intervals from the baby in 
arms. Sitting round on benches were those of the lodgers 
who happened to be in; the house seemed to hold about 
ten such altogether, of whom at least three were haditués— 
workmen living singly. The beds, neither very clean nor 
very dirty, were double ; and in my small attic there were 
two. The man who slept with me was a tout who had 
come to exploit the holiday, and had a dirty linen collar, 
dickey, and cuffs, to wear for business purposes. The other 
bed included a man who had sat there for hours emptying 
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beer-bottles ; he lay right across the bed dead-drunk, and, 
when he had to be moved, was disgustingly sick. The 
atmosphere next morning can be imagined. There were, 
however, good features about the lodging-house. Our host 
and hostess were a kindly, respectable couple ; the presence 
of the lodgers may have been bad for the children, but the 
children’s presence was certainly good for the lodgers. 
Conversation turned chiefly on the holiday topics, particu- 
larly on Buffalo Bill and on some wrestlers ; and not only 
was its subject-matter clean, but the obscene vocabulary to 
which tramps normally resort was in abeyance. Further- 
more, the sanitary fittings were adequate ; and there was no 
difficulty about getting a bucket of water wherewith to 
wash, and also to wash one’s clothes. I paid six pence. 

At Newcastle I asked three policemen to recommend 
me a lodging-house, and, as they all recommended the same 
one, I went to it. It was a large “ model” constructed for 
the purpose, and holding, I reckoned, over a hundred 
lodgers. There were several big kitchens to sit in, and 
long, lofty dormitories, each with twenty or thirty beds ; 
the prices were six pence and four pence, and I paid four 
pence. My bed consisted of a steel spring mattress, a straw 
mattress uncovered and dirty, a pillow similarly without 
pillow-case and very filthy indeed, two sheets also conspicu- 
ously unclean, and a thick quilt. An incident which 
occurred in the night is worth recording. The man who 
slept on my left was a fish-curer, one of the lowest paid and 
externally most degraded of men, who lived in the lodging- 
house habitually, as did numbers of low-paid workmen. 
He rose at three, to be at work by four, and, as he left, 
turned over his sheets and swore indignantly at their dirt. 
“They care for nothing but the money,” he wound 
up. ‘I do think they ought to wash them every week.” 
From this one could infer (1) since the man was an haditué, 
that clean sheets were not a weekly occurrence, and (2) 
that even the coarsest men prefer a clean bed toa dirty one. 

The worst evil in this lodging-house was the want of 
washing facilities. In a sort of lavatory there were three 
basins with taps ; there was no soap, but two of the basins 
were filled with thick suds. Men with handkerchiefs or 
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shirts to wash dipped these in the suds, and then rinsed 
them in the third basin. This third basin was thus the 
only vessel available for the whole establishment to wash 
hands, face, or clothes in. A long queue was always wait- 
ing for a turn at it; but most must have got no turn at all. 
The number of closets was also far too few, though they 
were moderately well kept. Indeed, excepting in structure 
(both kitchens and dormitories were airy and spacious) this 
“‘ model” lodging-house was inferior to the scratch affair at 
Berwick ; for even the fact that its beds were single scarcely 
atoned for their filth. Only in the kitchens were there 
more comfort and cheer. The big fires blazing, with their 
big boilers on top; the lavish collection of teapots, where 
you could easily find some with tea in them already ; the 
walls bright and bare for seven feet from the floor, and 
above that hung with gaily-coloured prints, whose subjects 
seemed to betray a philanthropic origin,—all this framed 
and set off the neighbourly good nature for which the British 
urban workman, when not in liquor, is more conspicuous 
than the members of the other British classes. The con- 
versation was, on the whole, not discreditable. The 
vocabulary, indeed, was frightful ; I do not mean merely that 
it would have appalled a lady, but I think it would have 
struck the poorest families around me in Manchester as 
several distinct degrees below their worst level. Yet one 
should not misinterpret this. The obscene words used no 
more carried their meaning, than “bloody” carries its 
meaning “by Our Lady.” All their use denoted was a 
conscious loss of self-respect, a devil-may-care attitude to 
social conventions, terrible, because bred of rayless despair, 
not because bred of uncleanness. Through the days and 
nights when I herded with these lowest men in lodging- 
houses, tramp-wards, and on the road, I certainly heard far 
less conversation on unwholesome topics than would have 
been likely in a similar sojourn with as many clubmen, 
army officers, or undergraduates ; in fact I heard scarcely 
any. And there were observable tributes to the moral sense. 
Thus, at Newcastle, at one end of the front kitchen was a 
small office, where money was taken and checks received 
by a young woman. Whenever she made one of her inter- 
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mittent appearances there, the vocabulary at that end of the 
room became relatively innocent. On the other hand, the 
despair of these people, both in lodging-houses and work- 
houses, amounts to moral disease. They are seldom sullen, 
and, except for frequent vague abuse of “ millionaires,” show 
little envy; but they see with dreadful distinctness that they 
are down, and that society offers them no hope. The result 
is an all-round self-abandonment, of which “ ca’ canny ” and 
loafing are only phases. A man said to me in a work-house, 
regarding his task there: ‘* Why should I take my coat off 
for bread and skilly ?” Let ‘ bread and skilly ” be a symbol 
for the whole starveling existence which society metes out 
to its army of low-paid and irregularly employed, and the 
question is seen to express a standing temptation for all of 
them. I found the temper of these who had succumbed 
to it very painful to share. It is sometimes depressing 
enough to live in a poor district and to be a daily witness of 
la misere ; but to be of it as well as in it proved beyond 
expectation worse. 

It remains to consider the State’s contribution to a 
solution—the casual wards of the work-houses. I stayed in 
two ; one, which was between Berwick and Newcastle, but 
nearer the latter, we will call X; the other, which was 
in the county of Durham, shall be called Y. I reached X 
very late, after a long day’s stage ; knocked at the work- 
house gate just before 10 p.m., and was sent round to the 
police-station for a ticket. I had hidden my little money 
and note-book in a wall outside, but purposely kept six- 
pence halfpenny (i.e., a halfpenny more than would pay for 
the lodging-house) to see if they would admit me, or 
would force me to spend the sixpence. The policeman 
whom I saw said it was an absolute rule to admit no one 
with money ; I retorted that sixpence halfpenny was not 
much to buy food between X and Manchester, my alleged 
destination, and that on a halfpenny I should starve. When 
I added that I had “roughed it” two nights to husband 
my resources, he finally gave in. At the work-house the 
porter grumbled at my lateness, but was not unkind ; 
without bothering over the usual bath, and without taking 
a single thing away from me, he gave me two blankets, 
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took me into a dormitory, pulled down a canvas hammock 
stretched on a steel frame, and left me. There was a fire 
in the grate, which I thought considerate, for, though it 
was summer, the wet day might otherwise have made the 
room rheumatic ; moreover, it was not guarded, and any- 
one with a tin (we had all had our belongings left on our 
persons) could have made tea. When we woke up next 
morning, it appeared that there were seven of us, and 
about as many in a room overhead. Our dormitory was 
long and well-aired ; it had fourteen hammocks, and so was 
only half full. A door at the far end communicated with 
some satisfactory closets, and in the window were a bucket 
of clean water and mug for drinking. We were called, | 
conjectured, rather before seven o’clock, and, after dressing 
(with no opportunity for a wash), had to fold our blankets 
and carry them back; apparently they are stoved daily. 
Breakfast was a large hunch of white bread, probably rather 
less than a pound, yesterday’s bake, and good. We all drank 
out of the bucket. I ate a little cheese, but no one else 
seemed to have any ; many pocketed about a third of their 
bread to eat on the road. Of my seven mates, one seemed 
a habitual tramp; he was oldish, with unkempt hair and 
beard, and with a coat turned green; but the rest looked like 
ordinary workmen; and neither their coats nor their 
underclothing were especially disreputable. At eight we 
were all let out. As I had arrived too late to work over- 
night, the master asked me a few questions, but, being 
satisfied that I really wanted to cover distance, discharged 
me. 

I left X workhouse with a rosy idea of Poor Law 
administration. Except for the lack of means to wash 
clothes, it seemed to me most sensibly arranged and managed. 
But subsequent conversations with tramps showed it to be 
quite exceptional ; they were all loud in its praises, as the 
best in the North of England. My next workhouse, Y, 
was very different. The tramp verdict on it was that it was 
just ordinary, rather particularly typical, neither very good 
nor very bad. A sort of diary will perhaps best enable the 
reader to judge. 

Unlike X work-house, but like the majority, Y is a 
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“two-night shop” ; 2e¢., tramps are detained two nights, and 
must work the intervening day. We got our tickets at the 
police-station at six o’clock (few questions were asked, 
except whether we had money, and this time I had only 
twopence halfpenny), and trudged round to the work-house, 
twenty men and one woman. Of the latter, we men saw 
nothing after the work-house gate ; she appeared to be a 
prostitute, and I was told by all tramps that no other 
women go on the road, excepting occasionally married 
women with their husbands, and, of course, the female 
hawkers with carts, who always have men looking after 
them. The twenty of us had our names taken at the 
entrance to the casual ward by its porter, a promoted 
pauper. He entered our destinations and our trades, and 
put me down “labourer,” and, when I made him correct it 
to “clerk,” said it would not make any difference. Nor, 
as will be seen, did it. We had next to empty our hands 
and pockets of everything we carried—pipes, tobacco, 
papers, handkerchief, knife, food, &c., and surrender it in a 
bundle, to be cloaked until our final exit. Our pockets 
were all felt ; and the only contraband undetected was two 
pipes smuggled in by two of the older tramps. We then 
went to the day-room, where we stripped and left our 
clothes, and thence were driven naked, like a flock of sheep, 
along a passage to the bath-room. There were four baths ; 
but they only filled two, which we had to have in succes- 
sion. I was thus invited to enter water in which four 
tramps had already bathed ; it was now black and stinking, 
and I asked for fresh. I was sternly refused, and told to 
“hurry up”; and, to the best of my belief, five more 
tramps had this same water after me. After this insanitary 
performance, I received a very small towel, a night-jacket, 
not clean, and buttonless, and two blankets. The dormitories, 
in which the tramps of the previous day were already lying, 
were two; the first had rope-slung hammocks, the second, 
plank beds. Only fifteen hammocks were slung (more 
could have been), and, as the tramps numbered about twenty 
a night, this meant that every one spent his first night on 
the planks, and, if unlucky, might spend a second also. We 
thus found ourselves in bed about 6.45 p.m., at a season 
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when it is not dark till nine. At eight, we received bread and 
skilly. The torture of a plank-bed in the night has often 
been described ; and I did not find it exaggerated. The two 
blankets were not enough to serve both for warmth and 
for a softening against the wood of bed and pillow. The 
other tramps seemed to fare even worse than I, for, though 
they had rougher bodies, they had less patience and science; 
the room was filled all night with tossing and kicking, 
groaning and swearing ; I got little good sleep, and most 
said next morning that they got none at all. 

At about 5.30 a.m., we were called, went straight into 
the day-room, and put on our clothes, which had not been 
stoved or treated in any way. There was no chance of 
washing more than one’s hands ; for, though two taps were 
accessible, no dry towels were ; and our handkerchiefs, spare 
shirts, etc., had been taken away from us, so that we could 
not wash them. From then till seven we sat in the day- 
room. It contained no pictures, and the high windows 
gave little outlook ; its only furniture, the benches, would 
not seat all of us; our pipes, papers, etc., had been taken, 
and we could not get anything to read—not even that drug 
in the charitable market, a Bible.! A_ breakfastless, dis- 
pirited conversation, in which the habituals could infect the 
younger men with their view of life, was the sole relief for 
these eighty minutes, whose character of compulsory loafing 
was typical of the whole day. Just before seven came 
breakfast—bread and skilly; and, as soon as we had 
swallowed it, we were taken out into the labour yard. The 
classification here was by age only ; the older men were set 
to chop wood, and we younger to saw it. Before each 
sawyer was a great pile. My own sawing-block was in the 
centre of three ; on my left was a Yorkshire collier, on my 
right a Scottish navvy, behind me a Durham collier. All 
were very strong fellows, the first two unusually so; and I 
pointed out to the pauper who was set over us (not the 
porter, but a deputy of the labour-master) the unfairness of 
expecting me, with my obviously clerkly hands, to saw as 
much as the other three. He paid no attention, though 

1 By way of leaving no stone unturned, I asked the porter for one, and 
was told: “ You don’t come in here to read.” 
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the three other men had a lively sense of the injustice, and 
kept sawing up pieces off my pile for me. We all four 
supposed it was a piece-work job, and that each would finish 
when he had finished his pile ; so the Yorkshireman worked 
very hard indeed, hoping that, if he finished by eleven 
o'clock (the time of discharge at many work-houses), he 
would be let out. By great efforts he just managed to do 
this ; and then we were told that it was not a limited job 
at all, that if we finished our pile we must fetch more wood, 
and that we must anyhow “keep working” all day. Of 
course there was no more spirit left in us, and thenceforth 
the labour-yard became what the day-room was, a perfect 
education in loafing. 

Early in the morning, a curious incident occurred. 
One of those admitted overnight was an Irishman of about 
twenty-two or twenty-three, Hugh G. He told us he had 
been in various “spikes” (casual wards) for ten days, and 
was getting hungrier and hungrier from the insufficient 
diet. What should he do? Several of the older men 
gave him the advice (not new to him) to refuse his task 
and go to prison, “where the work is no worse, and the 
lie-down the same, and the food better.” This he actually 
did ; he threw down his saw, and, later in the day, we saw 
him, captive but radiant, starting for the police-court. 

At twelve we returned for an hour to the dismal day- 
room, and had dinner—two pieces of bread and about an 
ounce (or less) of fivepenny Dutch cheese cut thin. At 
one we resumed work till five, and then back to the day- 
toom for supper—bread and skilly. At about 5.30 p.m. 
we were put to bed (no bath this time), and there we 
actually had to lie till 5.30 next morning, with no relief to 
the steady do-nothingness, except the advent and feeding of 
the fresh batch of men. At 7 a.m., after another spell in 
the day-room and breakfast of bread and skilly, we were 
given back our bundles and discharged. 

The material provision made at Y  work-house 
showed a good deal of considerate forethought. The dry 
bread, for instance, was brown bread, so flavoured with a 
little rye as to be about the most palatable dry bread I had 


ever eaten. The hot skilly, again, was excellent. I heard 
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no complaint (such as that reported by Mrs. Higgs) that 
it was not sufficiently a drink to wash down the bread 
(which was, in fact, much soaked in it) ; and everyone 
emptied his mug every time. Nor was there any disposi- 
tion to spill it or throw the bread about wantonly ; much 
more was there a marked disposition to leave nothing 
uneaten. For the large frames of labouring men, the 
food was not adequate in quantity ; and, although | 
did not feel starved myself, almost everyone else said he 
did. The kind of work provided in the wood-yard 
was, again, healthy and out-door, and not too heavy ; 
though in all business-like wood-yards the sawing is 
now done by machine, and our knowledge of this made 
us feel somewhat the non-industrial, penal side of our 
labour. The only one of the material arrange- 
ments which seemed wrong out-and-out was the plank- 
bed. This is simply a penal contrivance for produc- 
ing sleeplessness, which no tramp would face but for 
the extreme hardship of “roughing it.” Like the in- 
sufficiency of food,—only far more so,—it directly sapped 
the men’s physical capacity, making them at once less 
eligible and less courageous for a return to the working 
world. On such points no national policy whatever has 
been laid down. The Guardians can give practically any 
task, food, and lie-down which they please; and the 
differences between work-houses are enormous. The older 
tramps of our company knew every “spike” in North- 
umberland, Durham, and the North Riding; three had 
been as far as Tame-street ward, Manchester. Their 
encyclopedic discussion (for business purposes) of the 
various conditions found there, provoked interesting criti- 
cisms from the company. Everyone agreed that the two- 
night system was wrong, and that the fair course was to 
give a man the option of working the half-day for the one 
night’s accommodation. Everyone agreed also that stone- 
breaking is too hard a labour to be sustained on bread and 
skilly. Among all except the habituals, there was a strong 
dislike of oakum-picking, because it is so much a matter of 
acquired knack that the habituals have an unfair advantage. 

What struck me as most definitely bad in Y work-house 
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was the routine. It was, as I have said, compulsory loafing, 
varied by labour from which the stimulus of any hope was 
lacking. Common-sense would suggest the provision of a 
smoking library or reading-room, to which good behaviour 
and hard work might earn a privileged admission. Even 
in the ordinary day-room, bare humanity would hang a 
few suitable pictures, and provide Bibles and other im- 
proving, if not merely attractive, literature. A privileged- 
room system would help to segregate the active men from 
the habituals, whose conversation is not, on the whole, a 
good influence. But this could only be properly done by 
proper discrimination from the outset. At present, there 
is no discrimination in casual wards, because the officials 
employed in them are cheap and unsuitable persons (pro- 
moted paupers), to whom it is unsafe to entrust any. There 
is none even in the labour-yards, where it would be easy. 
Clerk and navvy get the same task.’ 

In a work-house which is a “ two-night shop,” one has 
time to see a great deal, willy-nilly, of one’s fellow tramps, 
and to form a fairly trustworthy notion of their characters. 
Of the moral tone of the conversation in Y work-house, much 
the same might be said as I have said already about that in 
the lodging-houses ; it was certainly not discreditable. Far 
the most frequent topic—indeed almost the only topic 
among my companions in the wood-yard—was, where 
to find a job when one got outside again ; and the absorb- 
ing interest manifested in this theme remains with me as 
one of the strongest impressions. I got their histories out 
of about half my mates, besides observing their conduct. 
With some, one could see why they had fallen to the work- 
house : this man had a weakness for drink, though other- 
wise a strong character ; that man “ could never have any 


1 I discussed the advisability of my entering Darlington Work-house, 
where the task is exceptionally severe (13 cwt. of stone must be broken and 
passed through a sieve), and, if unfinished, entails a second day’s detention. | was 
told by many men independently, that my hands would not make the least 
difference to my being compelled to finish this; and one told me of a clerk 
who worked two days there and cut his hands all to pieces with blisters, and 
on the third day went to prison rather than bear the pain longer. In 
Manchester I have known of a man, on leaving the casual ward, going into a 
grocer’s and imploring a little grease to heal his hands with. 
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b money without spending it” ; that muscular Irish- 
man was too simple a fellow. In many instances, no such 
reason could be divined ; they were simply out-of-works, 
And some were very hard cases. The Scottish navvy and 
builder’s labourer, who worked next me, had come to 
England for a special job, and had no luck since. But the 
day before he came into Y work-house, he had the offer 
of a job for the day after. He knew that if he went in 
the work-house would detain him, and so he would lose the 
job; but he had “roughed it” three nights, he had no 
food or money, he had a very bad cough and also a bad 
leg, and, when the evening turned out rainy, he had to 
give up and, last of us all, to seek admittance. Had the 
slightest spark of intelligent discrimination guided the 
casual-ward management, they would have let this deserving 
fellow go to his job. No one in the ward doubted his 
story, which could easily have been tested in any case; 
and yet no one was surprised at his detention. It was 
taken as a matter of course that the Poor Law should be 
“a hass.” 

While, however, the great bulk of the work-house casuals 
seemed to be out-of-works (of our twenty I could only 
classify five as decidedly habitual tramps), the out-of-works 
on the road did not all regard the “ spike ” as a normal resort. 
Part of my route was the high road between Newcastle and 
Edinburgh ; and I met many workmen travelling between 
the ports. If possible, they make this journey by sea, which 
costs four shillings ; but, if not, they walk ; and this means 
three nights (at sixpence each if they lodge) and food. 
None of the men met, who said they made this journey 
regularly (ship’s painters, etc.), had ever fallen back ona 
casual ward ; though one told me he nearly lost his life in 
Newcastle Infirmary of pneumonia and pleurisy, contracted 
while “ roughing it.” 

I tried upon the road to gauge the value of unorganised 
charity to the wayfarer. At over thirty houses—farms, 
cottages, and gentlemen’s residences—I begged for food ; I 
obtained it at four only,—bread at one, bread and bacon at 
another, and sour butter-milk at two. About half these 
houses were Scottish, and, as I was given nothing at all in 
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Scotland, the English average does not work out quite so 
low ; still, the common middle-class idea, that if a tram 
can only get a lie-down he will find his food by charity, 
was disproved by experience, no less than by the accounts of 
other tramps. I never begged for money ; but I was in 
situations where it was surprising that I received none. 
Thus, at Durham, I went to see the cathedral, and spent an 
hour and a half studying its architecture, amid the coming 
and going of numberless rich people. My disgusting rags 
could not escape their attention ; but they gave me nothing. 
I stayed on for the service, and came out from it in acrowd 
of three or four hundred very well-dressed people ; all round 
me the crowd parted like the waves of the Red Sea, as the 
people jostled each other toavoid me. No doubt the decay 
of almsgiving is not all irreligion ; it is partly due to the 
spread of scientific views on charity. Still, one would like 
to know how many of these Durham worshippers subscribed 
money to the Charity Organisation Society. It is worth 
adding, perhaps, that all the charity shown me seemed shown, 
not to poverty, but to gentility in rags. To match my 
costume I had adopted a somewhat roughened and coarsened 
speech, and to this I adhered for conversation ; but I found 
that, in asking any favour of my superiors,—even about such 
simple matters as the route or the time of day,—the most 
genteel accent that I could muster would alone win 
consideration, 

The road is not the place for ascertaining all the facts 
about tramps ; to find, e.g., whether they are “ can’t-works ” 
or “ won’t-works,” and how far, you must apply to a labour 
colony. Yet the road explodes some superstitions which are 
elsewhere common. The idea that tramps like dirt was 
contradicted by everything that I saw and heard; though 
doubtless the conditions do largely compel them to be dirty. 
Equally baseless is the romantic idea of the tramp! as a 
heroic open-air person, who is superior to winds and 
weathers. On the contrary, his abiding dread is the rain, 
and for good reasons ; and his haven of choice is, not the 
country, but the great city, where, in most cases, he was 
brought up, where he is likeliest to get work, and where, 

1 Seriously advanced in the Spectator not many weeks ago. 
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more than all, he can find social levels sufficiently low 
for him to associate with on terms of equality and 
welcome. 

The problem of the tramp, which includes, in great 
measure, that of the fluidity of labour, demands constructive 
State action ; and, for this, mere impressions of the road, 
such as those to which this article is confined, cannot, 
naturally, frame the programme. They can, however, 
answer some questions and supply data. If, for instance, 
one puts it, that the State-supplied bed and board ought not 
to impair a workman’s physical efficiency and consequent 
chances of re-employment, road experience must reply that 
the present work-houses do thus impair it. If, again, the 
desirability of discriminating between casuals is urged, we 
must answer, that the casual-ward officials neither discrimi- 
nate nor could; since the Guardians, being local bodies, 
seem careless of a national problem like the tramp, and, 
while providing for their local inmates with a sense of 
responsibility, turn over the management of casuals to the 
lowest and cheapest hands, those of the paupers themselves. 
If education be suggested, whether by religious or literary 
methods, or by labour, we must recognise that in the casual 
wards no glimmer of either is to be found ; nothing is 
taught but loafing, though that is taught thoroughly. 
Lastly, if it be thought sensible to make the wards sources 
of information about employment, to stock there the papers 
which report on the Labour market, to help the casual in 
his great pre-occupation about finding a job when he gets 
out, we must answer, that this obvious service is not 
rendered at all. 

R. C. K. Ensor 





MODERN LANGUAGES IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


N important person unnecessarily neglected in our 

New Method controversies is the English boy. Not 
the boy abstract—Goodness knows he is discussed and dis- 
sected to the point of blinding us with his articulated atoms 
borne on our wordy storms—but the English boy as we 
turn him from our family and social moulds, modelled by a 
hundred influences as potent or more so than the teaching 
system. Education has been etherealised into an advanced 
science. The educationists, as such, are an Olympian 
body of distinguished theorists, who disperse pronounce- 
ments and large volumes of minutest detail over the daily 
papers and the scholastic world. The school-master, as such, 
is regarded as a negligeable opponent, or a conscientious 
executant on an inferior plane. An exposition of French 
teaching lately delivered by a liberal headmaster of forty 
years’ experience was pronounced by an educational organ 
as not that of “‘ an expert.” Expert in what ? In teaching? 
Or that for which teaching is but the verbal medium, the 
interacting personality of boy and master? To the edu- 
cationist “teaching” is a sacred abstraction. He has 
sloped the plane of his wings too sharply. He soars above 
the school world, and his tracts flutter pleasantly on its 
heads. Conscientious schoolmasters—and there are many 
such—collect these religiously ; few have not their shelf of 
“ educational works” which they eye with satisfaction, read 
with placid interest or a superior smile, and proceed com- 
fortably on their way. Practical assistance or mental 
stimulus might as easily be obtained from a study of the 
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educational methods recounted in Genesis, as from the 
majority of these disquisitions. 

This serves to mark the breadth of the divergence be- 
tween teaching as doctrine and teaching as practice, and forces 
the reason for it on the attention : the neglect of the English 
boy as he exists by nature and circumstance. Conceded 
that it is an apparent waste of opportunity to teach a living 
language on the grammatic methods proper to a dead tongue, 
in which the teacher can no longer be expected to be con- 
versationally proficient, into what do the twenty or more 
alternative systems, deductive, constructive, philosophical, 
and all conversational and tentatively psychological, resolve 
themselves in practice? Broadly speaking, a rational or 
logical development of language from the simpler ideas or 
parts of speech : an appeal to the oral memory by means 
of “conversation,” presenting the ideas and institutions of 
the country whose language is used : a constant repetition, 
to fix the sounds and ideas. 

The first of these is no new principle. It is to be ob- 
tained from any good classical grammar, intelligently taught. 
The use of conversation, creating a native atmosphere of 
idea, is excellent. But it demands, in addition to its technical 
difficulties, a judgment of proportion and a sympathetic 
power which training cannot give. For example, what 
can be more correct, yet more absurd, than the following 
specimens of our national talk, as presented in English 
language lessons between master and pupil at Frankfort, 
Jena, and another centre of scientific teaching :— 

“‘ How goes an omnibus?” “It goes unrailed.” “Hi, 
there, “Bus, hold on.” “I hold on.” “What did you 
do?” (All.) “We have all held on.” “How much to 
Angel, Islington ?” ‘ The fare will be sixpence (a tanner).” 
“Oh, I say! Tl only give a penny (copper, kipper, or 
brown).” 

Again :—* Is the English parlour on the first storey ?” 
“Yes, up two flights from the hall.” “ What does it con- 
tain?” “Oh, a black leather sofa, six chairs, and some 
glass ornaments on the mantelpiece (board, chimneypiece, 
or overmantel).” 

Another :—“ You play at cricket?” “Oh, yes, we all 
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play at our cricket, you know.” “Play! I bowl: I do 
him out.” ‘ How did you do him out?” “I did him 
out with the ball.” ‘ Who did him out?” etc., etc. 

Of course these are select examples ; but they indicate 
the dangers of foreign atmospheric effects. Further, they 
emphasise what constitutes the principal objection to con- 
versational methods in our English schools, the need of 
continual repetition to make them of any effect. 

No English boy can stand re-iteration. If unskilfully 
employed, it has the irritating effect on his nerves of a single 
note sawed on the violin, or of Stalky & Co.’s “Did you 
give Clewer?” If artistically introduced, he seeks refuge in 
sleep or inattention from its dulness. 

Dulness is his detestation. He is entertained by the 
novelty of his first few “ conversation ” lessons, he picks up 
phrases rapidly, and delights the heart of his new methodist; 
but, long before the oral sounds have been often enough 
repeated to become a mechanical basis for the introduction 
of new thoughts or words, he is bored into slovenliness or 
sleep, and the master finds no less of the weight of the 
“conversation” thrown upon him than at the very com- 
mencement. Few men possess the sympathetic power of re- 
stimulating with old words and thoughts ; and to introduce 
constantly new sounds before the old are fixed is to sacrifice 
profitable results to the present gratification of being 
listened to. 

No system, however direct or simple, can make its ascent 
without some effort on the boy’s part to supply the rungs 
of its ladder. A German boy, who is the “ abstract boy ” of 
educationists, is constituted by nature, circumstances, and 
training, to place himself resignedly between the uprights of 
the teacher’s mind, and to supply the even, similar rungs for 
his own ascent, step by step, with an almost mechanical 
docility. 

The English boy finds the restriction to the uprights a 
physical impossibility, and the very similarity of the rungs 
demanded “dull, beyond all conception dull.” It is a 
question of temperament, and that useful word environ- 
ment. 

These national characteristics may be deprecated, but 
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it is absurd to disregard them in the imposing of systems 
suited to other national types. By heredity, by the mutual 
forbearance of home life, by the independence in games and 
the internal government traditional in schools, by the ad- 
mission of a hundred outside influences, the boy is trained 
to independence of effort, and is given a will-machine of his 
own. This machine, on our present system, he is asked in 
return to employ constantly for certain ends, but never to 
resign. To such a boy it is an impossibility to keep his 
mind in the subject attitude natural, from his different 
character structure, to the German boy ; yet on a mind not 
so subjected the responsive impressions to ‘‘ conversational” 
teaching cannot be stamped swiftly or deeply enough to 
prevent the monotony of their necessary repetition, For 
our English boy, as we have him, the act of learning has to 
be a constant voluntary effort ; and, as the will-machine or 
character is itself as yet imperfect, it will not respond to 
more than a certain demand, and requires to be frequently 
set to work on varying materials. We may regret, but we 
cannot deny the fact. 

It may well be objected that the dulness of our classic 
methods of Grammar, Translation, and Prose-teaching, is fully 
equal to that to which we take objection in Conversational 
systems. The dulness is a true charge, but it is a dulness 
consonant, if one may say so, with our general educational 
ideals. ‘To pursue the simile: the ascent by the ladder of 
logical conversational development requires a highly con- 
centrated mental effort ; the omission of one rung leaves a 
fatal gap and renders the next step unattainable, and the 
very force of the recurring similar strain produces an earlier 
dulness of sensation in the independent mind. On the 
other hand, on the old-fashioned classic principle the boy 
may be said to be turned loose on a hillside, bleak and bare 
if you will, but presenting the varieties of thorny “unseens ” 
and marshy prose and rocky accidence. The monotony is 
not so present to him, grumble as he may, since he has a 
certain freedom of choice in time and method. Results 
alone are expected of him; and the variety of means is 
less dangerous, in that the loss of some ground by super- 
ficiality or too rapid change is not so fatal to this system as 
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it is to the “conversational” ladder. The one seeks to construct 
in the mind a smooth ascent to the summit of knowledge, up 
and down which the mind can travel easily. The other 
regards the open hillside as a ground on which to practise 
the arms and legs, and learn the use of the compass. Fewer 
by it may reach the summit ; but, of those who do, and even 
of those who do not, a larger proportion will be prepared 
for new conquests of further hills. Each aims at a different 
ideal. 

It is outside the subject to decide between them here. 
Sufficient if it has been shown that there are difficulties 
in the way of grafting conversational methods of teaching 
upon one branch of our school education, Modern Languages, 
while the character is being developed on antagonistic 
lines in all the others. Nothing but a total reconstruction 
of the traditions of early home life, of games and of school 
organisation, could render the new methods admissible in 
their entirety. 

Those of us who desire to see our modern language 
teaching improved and rationalised, have to recognise that it 
is necessary to accept a compromise and to work with the 
machinery of boy character prepared for us by countless 
influences beyond our control. 

This compromise consists in an adaptation of the new 
method to the existing individualisms of boys and schools. 
In very small classes, it is possible to particularise and teach 
for each mind separately ; with larger classes, more than ten, 
it is impossible to individualise, and the adaptation must be 
made to the general mind of the school or class. Every 
school, and within it every form, has its atmosphere, or what 
may be termed its sympathetic level, widely differing from 
that of all other schools or classes. ‘The good teacher is he 
who can discover this unerringly, and accommodate his matter 
and method to it. A natural power of sympathy, or, failing 
this, a judicious mixing in the general life of the boys, will 
assist him in discovering the general tone ; and the class at- 
mosphere will probably be some minor variation upon it. 
No one system could be applicable to our public schools as 
a mass, divergent as they are both in the classes from which 
they draw, and in the stimulus under which they work. In 
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a school, for instance, confessedly preparing for the army 
examinations, it would be vanity to attempt to awaken in- 
terest by any “evolution ” method, or broad appeal to the 
*‘ apperception masses.” The boys are conscious that the 
are working for themselves and for a definite end; all that 
does not tend directly to that end will be rejected as waste 
of time or energy. Again, in a school where enthusiasm is 
infra dig., and the ideal sought for is a slow and gentle 
culture, it were useless to expect success with a high pres- 
sure hour of vivacious conversational method. It is regret- 
able; but it is the price we pay for our national character. 
Modern languages are only a small wheel in that complexity. 
We must admit with humility the vanity of demanding 
of our grandfather’s clock that it should strike one hour in 
the day to waltz time. 

The good teacher is he who can find the level of sym- 
pathy in his audience and adapt his methods to it. A further 
step, and a yet greater token of excellence, lies in the power 
of elevating this atmosphere. This cannot be done by the 
medium of any system, or “ interest” method, markedly con- 
trasting with the school traditions. The experiment may 
succeed and the interest be sustained for one or two 
show lessons—we all know them—but when it is a question 
of continuous teaching the dramatic novelty wears thin, and 
the delicate problem of discipline peeps through. This our 
German confraternity can largely disregard, owing to the 
divergent tradition maintaining with them ; but with the 
independence we inculcate and seek to develope in our Public 
School boys, discipline, that is, attention, becomes a question 
for fine and sympathetic judgment. Once the regular routine 
is broken, and uncertainty exists as to what the next hour 
may bring forth or what the preparation therefore may be, 
the general tone of the class vanishes as a unity, and its 
separate, perhaps jarring, atoms pass beyond reach or sym- 
pathetic touch, fortunate if they do not find out of their 
chaos a fortuitous combination on a far lower level of inat- 
tention or irritation. It is wiser, pace our theorists, to 
preserve the old machinery which the boy mind knows 
instinctively, be it only in the names: the weekly recurring 
prose, the hour for “ unseens,” the prepared construe. With 
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this firm, if dull, basis to fall back upon, if the hour be long, 
or weather, spirits, or interest perchance defective, there is 
far more liberty in the selection of opportune seasons for 
introducing new interests, and withal far more security in 
indulging variety to its extreme limits. Thus, if interest or 
nerves are fretsome one hour, and the “see” of personal 
effort fails in its upward swing, nothing is forfeited for the 
next hour ; the start is made from the routine level again, 
and not from the reacting “saw” of the last personal 
failure. 

A driver has the more liberty to call attention to the 
scenic beauties bordering his lane, if his cart the while be 
kept in its course by hedges and well-worn tracks, and if 
his occasional neglect of the actual driving may not induce 
a possible divagation into aditch. So long as the general 
independence we encourage in the growth of character 
renders the well be-hedged and be-rutted lane the established 
route for our restive convoy from stage to stage on its 
educational journey, it is wiser for the Modern Language 
master, when he takes his spell of guide duty, not to let his 
charges altogether forget the lane. He will be the better 
able at convenient seasons to explore the field-track or the 
short cut over the hills, if, in the contingency of his own 
weariness or the occasional inevitable contrariness of his 
following, the proximity of the lane offers a temporary 
retreat of quiet progress, or the means of a mechanical 
restraint. 

Given this ideal of character-formation, which the 
experience of centuries has established as the aim of our 
Public Schools, the idealist in teaching, cast among them, 
will be of small use to his generation if he is not prepared 
for some such form of compromise with its claims. The 
mere fact of numbers, the variety of influences, the growth 
of specialisation, the various, perhaps antagonistic, aims of 
specialist teachers, make it hopeless for him to seek uni- 
formity in mental growth, or a logical connection and 
simultaneous development between all the branches of 
instruction, such as is arrived at by the intellectual social- 
ism of younger and less traditional Germany. His one 
unity lies in the thought-machinery which the whole 
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system aims at constructing in each individual boy. If 
he neglects this, dependent as its crude beginnings are for 
their smooth working on the baldest of forms and most 
mechanical of movements, he will merely disorganise the 
machinery, and leave his own subject rather more than less 
out of harmony with the general development. If, on the 
other hand, he consents to make use of it, and concedes to 
the wheels the continuity of their formal buzzing, he will 
be surprised to find how readily their imperfections respond 
to judicious stimulus, and how firmly, if slowly and dully, 
they assimilate variety of matter. 

It may be objected, that to ask of Modern Language 
teaching that it should comply with the forms traditional 
in the teaching of ancient tongues is to ask it to fight 
for its position with one hand tied, sacrificing its supe- 
rior claims of conversational and living interest. Apart 
from the fact that this compliance is merely formal, and 
allows of immense internal variety, it is none too soon for 
Modern Language theorists to recognise that this zs the 
ground and the terms on which the battle with the classic 


languages must be fought. The utilitarian outcries for a 


’ 


“commercial language” or “technical” teaching show no 
likelihood of affecting more than temporarily the character- 
training of our greater Public Schools. As between the rela- 
tive merits of Greek or Latin or German or French in 
perfecting this individual machine, the issue is more doubtful 
than our frequent spasms of commercial germania normally 
permit us to acknowledge. Those who most cherish the 
classic tradition will best forward their views by striving to 
place all four languages on an absolutely equal footing for 
examination or scholastic purposes. Let the unpopular 
notion of a monopoly be abolished, the odium of the title 
“classic” as opposed to “modern” language (associated as 
the title now is in the popular mind with toryism, reaction, 
and anti-imperialism) be removed, and Latin, French, 
German, or Greek be judged on their own merits as educa- 
tional instruments, and it is an open question whether the 
disabilities of Greek as a dead language or as a new alphabet 
are not more than counterbalanced by the poverty of German 


literature suitable for elementary or advanced teaching, and 
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by its inferiority as a stimulus for imagination and thought, 
whether, again, the exquisite verbal precision and structural 
antitheses of French make it as well suited for the forming 
of the untrained mind as the regularity of form and logical 
development of idea which Latin possesses. 

For it is as training material that Modern Languages 
must be prepared to be judged, and to the regulations which 
can alone render them serviceable to the aims and demands 
of our Public Schools they must conform. The present 
unpopularity of the classic tongues, the ignorant rush for 
early specialisation and commercial “tag” teaching have 
come as an immense assistance to them in their new start, 
and in their struggle with classical priorities. But they 
must realise the real position they are being called upon 
to fill, or their success, if it be not brief, will be undeserved. 
Their shortcomings have been indicated: these can be at 
best but partially compensated for by a judicious use of 
their superiority as spoken tongues; mimicry and oral 
memory alone are futile as mental training; one may 
almost venture to say that exceptional progress in one 
branch of knowledge, if it be acquired in a manner out 
of harmony with the general. methods of the school, is a 
questionable gain for the boy. It is to sacrifice to an 
individual success the infinitely more valuable constructive 
effects of a co-ordinated system of influences. 

Once the mind is trained and the will regulated, the 
securing of useful knowledge is a question for the after 
exertion of the individual. His progress will be little 
advanced in the pursuit of some special study by the 
chance fragments of subjects, still adhering from the 
previous distinct process of mind formation. 

Another age may demand a purely technical and com- 
mercial training ; but, before that demand be made—and 
may it be long in coming—the national conception of 
education, and the Public School ideal which it fosters and 
from which it emanates, will have materially altered. 

Until that unhappy age present itself, Modern Language 
teaching should be content to recognise that, at the Public 
Schools at least, it is but a contributory influence in the 
work of character-formation, and that it best assists the 
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great work it professes by devoting its new vigour to the 
vivifying and humanising of existing systems rather than 
to their destruction, and by restraining its energies and 
attuning its varieties to the individual atmospheres of 
school or class, and the traditional forms through which 
they exert their influence upon the growth of young 
minds. 


G. WinTHRoP Younc 
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HATEVER, keeping its proportion and form, is 

designed upon a scale much greater or much less 
than that of our general experience, produces upon the 
mind an effect of phantasy. 

A little perfect model of an engine or a ship does not 
only amuse or surprise. It rather casts over the imagination 
something of that veil through which the world is trans- 
figured, and which I have heard called “the wing of 
Dalua” : the medium of appreciations beyond experience : 
the medium of vision, of original passion and of dreams. 
The principal spell of childhood returns as we bend over 
the astonishing details. We are giants—or there is no 
secure standard left in our intelligence. 

So it is with the common thing built much larger than 
the million examples upon which we had based our petty 
security. It has been always in the nature of worship that 
heroes or the gods made manifest should be men, but larger 
than men. Not tall men or men grander, but things trans- 
cendent: men only in their form: in their dimension so 
much superior as to be lifted out from our world. An arch 
as old as Rome but not yet ruined, found on the sands of 
Africa, arrests the traveller in this fashion. In his modern 
cities he has seen greater things ; but here, where men build 
so squat and punily, cowering under the heat upon the 
parched ground, so noble and so considerable a span, carved 
as men can carve under sober and temperate skies, catches 
the mind, and clothes it with a sense of the strange. And 
of these emotions the strongest, perhaps, is that which most 
of those who travel to-day go seeking : the enchantment of 


mountains : the air by which we know them for something 
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utterly different from high hills. Accustomed to the 
contour of downs and tors, or to the valley and long slopes 
that introduce a range, we come to some wider horizon and 
see, far off, a further line of hills. To hills all the mind is 
attuned: a moderate ecstasy. The clouds are above the 
hills, lying level in the empty sky ; and the houses of men 
and their ploughs have visited, it seems, all the land about 
us. Till, suddenly, faint but hard, a cloud less varied, a 
greyer portion of the infinite sky itself, is seen to be per- 
manent above the world. Then all our grasp of the wide 
view breaks down. We change. The valleys and the tiny 
towns, the unseen mites of men, the gleams or threads of 
roads, are prostrate, covering a little watching-space before 
the shrine of this dominant and towering presence. 

It is as though humanity were permitted to break 
through the vulgar illusion of daily sense, and to learn ina 
physical experience how unreal are all the absolute standards 
by which we build. It is as though the vast and the un- 
expected had a purpose, and that purpose were the showing 
to mankind in rare glimpses what places are designed for 
the soul: those ultimate places where things common 
become shadows and fail, and the divine part in us, which 
adores and desires, breathes its own air, and is at last alive. 

This awful charm which attaches to the enormous 
envelops the Causse of Mende ; for its attributes are all of 
them pushed beyond the ordinary limit. 

Each of the four Causses is a waste ; but the Causse of 
Mende is utterly bereft of men. Each is a high plateau ; 
but this, I believe, the highest in feet and certainly in im- 
pression : you stand there as it were upon the summit of a 
lonely pedestal, with nothing but a rocky edge around you. 
Each is dried up ; but the Causse of Mende is without so 
much as a dew-pan or a well; it is wrinkled, horny, and 
cauterised under the alternate frost and flame of its fierce 
open sky, as are the deserts of the moon. Each of the 
Causses is silent ; but the silence of the Causse of Mende is 
scorched and frozen into its stones, and is as old as they: 
all around, the torrents which have sawn their black cafions 
upon every side of the block frame this silence with their 
rumble. Each of the Causses casts up above its plain 
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fantastic heaps of rock consonant to the wild spirit of its 
isolation ; but the Causse of Mende holds a kind of fortress: 
a medley so like the ghost of a dead town that, even in full 
daylight, you expect the footsteps of men, and by night, as 
you go gently, in fear of waking the sleepers, you tread quite 
certainly among built houses and spires. This place the 
peasants of the cafions have called ‘“‘ The Old City” ; and no 
one living will go near it who knows it well. 

The Causses have also this peculiar to them, that the 
ravines by which each is cut off are steep and sudden. But 
the cliffs of the Causse of Mende are walls ; that the chief 
of these walls may seem the more terrible, it is turned 


northward, so that by day and night it is in shadow, and falls 
sheer. 


It was when I had abandoned this desolate wonder (but 
with its influence strong upon me) that I left the town of 
Mende, down on the noise of its river, and began to climb 
the opposing mountain of the Margeride. 

It was already evening, though as yet there were no 
stars. The air was fresh, because the year was at that 
season when it is summer in the vineyard plains, but 
winter in the hills. A twilight, so coloured and translucent 
as to suggest cold, spanned like an Aurora the western 
mouth of the gully. Upon my eastward and upward way 
the full moon, not yet risen, began to throw an uncertain 
glory over the sky. 

This road was made by the kings when their influence 
had crept so far south as to control these mountains. They 
became despots; and their despotism, which was every- 
where magnificent, engraved itself upon these untenanted 
bare rocks. They strengthened and fortified the road. Its 
grandeur in so empty and impoverished a land was a boast 
or a threat of their power. The Republic succeeded the 
kings, the Armies succeeded the Republic, and every 
experiment succeeded the victories and the breakdown of 
the Armies. The road grew stronger all the while, bridging 
this desert, and giving pledge that the brain of the capital 
was able, and more able, to order the whole of the soil. So 
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then, as I followed it, it seemed to me to bear in itself, 
and in its contrast with untamed surroundings, the 
history and the character of this one nation out of the 
many which live by the tradition of Europe. As I followed 
it and saw its exact gradient, its hard and even surface, its 
square border stones, and, every hundred yards, its carved 
mark of the distance done, these elaborations, standing quite 
new among the tumbled rocks of a vague upland, made one 
certain that Paris had been at work. Very far back (how 
far was marked on the milestone) the road had left the 
swarming gate of Toulouse. Very far on (how far was 
marked on the milestone) it was to cross the Sadne by its 
own bridge, and feed the life of Lyons. In between, it met 
and surmounted (still civilised, easy, and complete) this 
barbaric watershed of the Margeride. 

As I followed it, law—good law and evil—seemed to go 
with me up the mountain-side. 

There was more sound than on the arid wastes of the 
Causse. There were trees, and birds in the trees, moving 
faintly. The great moon, which had now risen, shone also 
upon scanty grass and (from time to time) upon the trickle 
of water passing in runnels beneath the road. 

The torrent in the depth below roared openly and 
strong ; and, beyond it, the black wall of the Causse, immense 
and battlemented above me under the moon, made what 
poor life this mountain supported seem for a moment 
gracious by comparison. I remembered that sheep and 
goats and men could live on the Margeride. 

But the Margeride has rightly compelled its very few 
historians to melancholy or fear. 

It is a district, or a mountain range, or a single summit, 
which cuts off the east from the west, the Loire from the 
Gironde : a long even barrow of dark stone. Its people 
are one, suspicious of the plains. Its line against the sky 
is also one: no critical height in Europe is so strict and 
unbroken. You may see it from a long way east—from 
the Velay, or even from the last of the Foréz, and wonder 
whether it is land, or a sullen bar of black cloud. 

All the world knows how snow, even in mere gullies 
and streaks, uplifts a mountain. Well, I have seen the dull 
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roof-tile of the Margeride from above Puy in spring, when 
patches of snow still clung to it: and the snow did no 
more than it would have done to a plain. It neither raised 
nor distinguished this brooding thing. 

But it is indeed a barrier. Its rounded top is more 
formidable than if it were a ridge of rock ; its saddle, broad 
and indeterminate, deceives the traveller, with new slight 
slopes following one upon the other when the sharp first of 
the ascent is done. 

Already the last edge of the Causse beyond the valley 
had disappeared, and already had the great road taken me 
higher than the buttress which holds up that table-land, 
when, thinking I had gained the summit, I turned a corner 
in the way and found a vague roll of rising land before me. 
Upon this also, under the strong moonlight, I saw the ruin 
of a mill. Water therefore must have risen behind it. 
I expected and found yet another uncertain height ; and 
beyond it a third; and, a mile beyond, another. This 
summit was like those random marshy steps which rise 
continually and wearily between the sluggish rivers of the 
prairies. 

I passed the fields that gave his title to La Peyrouse. 
The cold, which with every hundred feet had increased 
unnoticed, now first disturbed me. ‘The wind had risen (for 
I had come to that last stretch of the glacis, over which, 
from beyond the final height, an eastern wind can blow) 
and this wind carried I know not what dust of ice, that did 
not make a perceptible fall, yet in an hour covered my clothes 
with tiny spangles, and stung upon the face like Highland 
snow in a gale. With that wind and that fine powdery 
frost went no apparent clouds. The sky was still clear 
above me. Such rare stars as can conquer the full moon 
shone palely ; but round the moon herself bent an evanescent 
halo, like those one sees over the Channel upon clear 
nights before a stormy morning. This halo, the spindrift 
of fine ice had, I think, defined. 

How long I climbed through the night I do not know. 
The summit was but a slight accident upon a tumbled plain. 
The ponds stood thick with ice, the sound of running 
water had ceased, when the slight downward of the road 
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through a barren moor, and past broad undrained films of 
frozen bog, told me that I was on the further northern slope. 
The wind also was now roaring over the platform of the 
watershed ; and great patches of whirling snow lay to the 
right and left, like sand upon the grassy dunes of a coast. 

Through all this loneliness and cold I went down, with the 
great road foracompanion. Majesty and power were imposed 
by it upon these savage wilds. The hours uncalculated, 
and the long arrears of the night, had confused my attention ; 
the wind, the little arrows of the ice, the absence of plough- 
lands and of men. Those standards of measure which (I 
have said) the Causses so easily disturb, would not return to 
me. I took mile after mile almost unheeding, numbed 
with cold, demanding sleep, but ignorant of where might be 
found the next habitation. 

It was in this mood that I noted ona distant swirl of 
rocks before me what might have been roofs and walls; 
but in that haunted country the rocks play such tricks as | 
have told. The moonlight also, which seems so much too 
bright upon a lonely heath, fails one altogether when 
distinction must be made between distant things, and when 
men are near. I did not know that these rocks (or houses) 
were the high group of Chateauneuf, till I came suddenly 
upon the long and low house which stands below it on the 
road, and is the highway inn for the mountain town beyond, 

I halted a moment, because no light came from the 
windows. Just opposite the house a great tomb marked the 
fall of some hero. The wind seemed less violent. The waters 
of the marshy plain had gathered. They were not frozen, 
and a little brook ran by. AsI waited there, hesitating, my 
fatigue came upon me, and I knocked at their great open 
door. They opened, and light poured upon the road, and 
the noise of peasants talking loudly, and the roaring 
welcome of a fire. In this way I ended my crossing of 
these sombre and unrecorded hills. 


I that had lost count of hours and of heights in the 
glamour of the midnight and of the huge abandoned 
places of my climb, stepped now into a hall where the 
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centuries also mingled and lost their order. The dancing 
fire filled one of those great pent-house chimneys that 
witness to the communal life of the Middle Ages. Around 
and above it,iron work of a hundred years branched from 
the ingle-nooks to support the drying meats of the winter 
provision. A wide board, rude, over massive, and shining with 
long usage, reflected the stone ware and the wine. Chairs, 
carved grotesquely, and as old almost as the walls about me, 
stood round the comfort of the fire. I saw that the 
windows were deeper than a man’s arms could reach, and 
wedge-shaped—made for arrows. I saw that the beams of 
the high roof, which the firelight hardly caught, were black 
oak and squared enormously, like the ribs of a master-galley, 
and in the leaves and garden things that hung from them, 
in the mighty stones of the wall, and the beaten earth of 
the floor, the strong simplicity of our past, and the promise 
of our endurance, came upon me. 

The peasants sitting about the board and fire had risen, 
looking at the door ; for strangers were rare, and it was 
very late as I came out of the empty cold into that human 
room. ‘Their dress was ancestral ; the master,as he spoke 
to me, mixed new words with old. He had phrases that 
the Black Prince used when he went riding at arms across 
the Margeride. He spoke also of modern things, of the 
news in the valley from which I had come, and the railway 
and Puy below us. They put before me bread and wine, 
which I most needed. I sat right up against the blaze. 
We all talked high together of the things we knew. For 
when I had told them what news there was in the valley, 
they also answered my questions, into which I wove as best I 
could those still living ancient words I had caught from 
their mouths. I asked them whose was that great tomb 
under the moonlight, at which I had shuddered as I entered 
their doors. They told me it was Duguesclin’s tomb ; for he 
got his death-wound here under the walls of the town 
above us five hundred years ago, and in this house he had 
died. Then I asked what stream that was which trickled 
from the half frozen moss, and led down the valley of my 
next day’s journey. They told me it was called the River 
Red-cap, and they said that it was Faéry. I asked them 
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also what was the name of the height over which I had 
come ; they answered, that the shepherds called it “ The 
King’s House,” and that hence, in clear weather, under an 
eastern wind, one could see far off, beyond the Velay, that 
lonely height which is called “The Chair of God.” 

So we talked together, drinking wine and telling each 
other of many things, I of the world to which I was 
compelled to return, and they of the pastures and the 
streams, and all the story of Lozére. And, all the while, 
not the antiquity alone, but the endurance, of Christendom 
poured into me from every influence around. 

They rose to go to the homes which were their own, 
without a lord. We exchanged the last salutations. The 
wooden soles of their shoes clattered upon the stone 
threshold of the door. 

The master also rose and left me. I sat there for 
perhaps an hour, alone, with the failing fire before me and 
a vision in my heart. 

Though I was here on the very roof and centre of the 
western land, I heard the surge of the inner and the roll of 
the outer sea; the foam broke against the Hebrides, and 
made a white margin to the cliffs of Holy Ireland. The 
tide poured up beyond our islands to the darkness in the 
north. I saw the German towns, and Lombardy, and the 
light on Rome. And the great landscape I saw from the 
summit to which I was exalted was not of to-day only, but 
also of yesterday, and perhaps of to-morrow. 

Our Europe cannot perish. Her religion—which is 
also mine—has in it those victorious energies of defence, 
which neither merchants nor philosophers can understand, 
and which are yet the prime condition of establishment. 
Europe, though she must always repel attacks from within 
and from without, is always secure ; the soul of her is a 
certain spirit, at once reasonable and chivalric. And the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it. 

She will not dissolve by expansion, nor be broken by 
internal strains. She will not suffer that loss of unit 
which would be for all her members death, and for her 
history and meaning and self an utter oblivion. She will 
certainly remain. 
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Her component peoples have merged and have remerged. 
Her particular, famous cities have fallen down. Her 
soldiers have believed the world to have lost all, because 
a battle turned against them, Hittin or Leipsic. Her best 
has at times grown poor, and her worst rich. Her colonies 
have seemed dangerous for a moment from the insolence of 
their power, and then again (for a moment) from the 
contamination of their decline. She has suffered invasion 
of every sort, the East has wounded her in arms and has 
corrupted her with ideas ; her vigorous blood has healed 
the wounds at once, and her permanent sanity has turned 
such corruptions into innocuous follies. She will certainly 
remain. 


So that old room, by its very age, reminded me, not of 
decay, but of unchangeable things. 

All this came to me out of the fire ; and upon such a scene 
passed the pageantry of our astounding history. The 
armies marching perpetually, the guns and ring of bronze ; 
I heard the chaunt of our prayers. And, though so great a 
host went by from the Baltic to the passes of the Pyrenees, 
the myriads were contained in one figure common to them 
all. 

I was refreshed, as though by the resurrection of 
something loved and thought dead. I was no longer afraid 
of Time. 

That night I slept ten hours. Next day, as I swang out 
into the air, I knew that whatever Power comforts men had 
thrown wide open the gates of morning ; and a gale sang 
strong and clean across that pale blue sky which mountains 
have for a neighbour. 

I could see the further valley broadening among woods 
to the warmer places ; and I went down beside the River 
Red-Cap onwards, whither it pleased me to go. 

Hirarire BeE.toc 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE FISCAL WONDERLAND' 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE analysis to which our reviewer, Mr. Meredith, 

has subjected the first volume of the Report of the 
self-styled Tariff “Commission,” will be of great interest to 
the politician and the economist ; for it shows that, even 
assuming the facts to be as the Report states them, there 
is no logical basis for the proposals of the Protectionists. 
Notwithstanding that the “facts” have been carefully 
marshalled to suit the theories, they do not, after all, justify 
them. 

But there is a preliminary question of some importance. 
The Report is professedly based on a mass of so-called 
“evidence” which the Tariff Commission has been 
collecting, with great assiduity, during the last twelve 
months. In the view of the Commissioners, the figures of 
the Government returns were misleading, or, at least, inade- 
quate; and they determined to conduct an independent 
enquiry of a more searching character. No resolution 
could well be more valuable, from a public point of view, 
provided only (and this is an important proviso) that 
the enquiry were genuinely directed to the collection of 
genuine evidence. 

Unfortunately, the Commissioners have calmly ignored 
the very nature of the object they professed to search for. 
You cannot make brass into gold, simply by calling it gold. 
Evidence, apart from all technicalities, means testimony 
supported by some guarantee of its truth. That guarantee 

1 Report of the Tariff Commission. Vol. I. The Iron and Steel Trades. 
London : P. S. King and Son. 1904. 
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may take one of many forms. It may consist of an appeal 
to religious sanctions under the guise of an oath, of a fear 
of prosecution for perjury, of a searching cross-examination 
by hostile critics, of official authority, or the like. At the 
very least, it must be confirmed by the open avowal of the 
source from which it is derived ; no witness can be trusted 
who has not the courage to reveal his identity. It was the 
gravest of all charges against the Inquisition and the Star 
Chamber, that they decided, not on evidence, but on 
suggestion. 

How far does the so-called “evidence” of the Tariff 
Commission satisfy this test? Fortunately, there can be 
no fear of misrepresenting the Commission in this matter, 
for its secretary, Mr. Hewins, in a remarkably candid article 
published in The Empire Review for April of this year, has 
detailed its views with a simplicity, not to say a childish- 
ness, calculated to amaze the ordinary inhabitant of this 
wicked world. Mr. Hewins explains that the “enquiry” 
has been conducted by means of blank forms “ issued 
broadcast” to all and sundry. That is, presumably, 
they have been issued to every little vendor of scrap- 
iron who chooses to describe himself in the Dzérectory 
as an “Iron Merchant.” Three-fourths of the ques- 
tions contained in each form are of a distinctly “ lead- 
ing” character; half of them relate, not to matters 
of fact, but to matters of opinion. The recipient 
who regards the proceedings of the Commission as a 
waste of time, puts the circular into the waste-paper 
basket; even the ‘Tariff Commission has not yet 
assumed the right to compel obedience to its demands. 
The recipient whose time is of less value, fills it up according 
to his taste and fancy, and returns it by post to Mr. Hewins. 
But surely he is responsible for what he writes ? Not in the 
least! To quote from the form itself : “no member of the 
Commission” (to saynothing of the public) “ will be informed 
of the source of the details supplied, unless permission be 
given.” 

Is it not wonderful? The country is invited to take a 
step which, if mistaken, will mean commercial ruin, on the 
strength of a shoal of anonymous slips of paper, filled up 
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by totally irresponsible persons, of whose identity no one 
(save, perhaps, Mr. Hewins) has the faintest idea. 

The whole thing is a farce. It is worthy of Mrs, 
Brown Potter and the music-halls. It is not worthy the 
attention of level-headed men. 





HEN Mr. Chamberlain, in his opening address to the Com- 

mission, announced that the time was come to do for 
England in the matter of Tariff Legislation what had been done 
already for Germany and the United States, and applied the epithet 
“scientific” to the legislation of those countries, many moderate 
men, though they feared much, suspended judgment. It is of course 
well known, in academic circles, that the German and American 
Tariffs are founded on principles diametrically opposed to those 
which are professed by Scientific Protectionists. A politician, how- 
ever, cannot be expected to know much of what goes on in foreign 
countries. It could still be plausibly argued that, in appointing an 
expert economist to the secretaryship of the Commission, Mr. Cham- 
berlain had done all that the most exacting could require. It still 
remained conceivable that Professor Hewins would steer his crew 
past the shoals of Mercantilism into that scientific haven where 
Professor Ashley would have the country be. 


Study of the first volume of the Report leaves the impression 
that, in attempting this task, Professor Hewins has—to use an 
Americanism—“ bitten off more than he can chew.” Professor 
Ashley, in The Tariff Problem (p. 19), states the position of the 
Scientific Protectionist : 


“Tt by no means follows that, if in England absolute Free Trade should 
be abandoned, an all-round, all-inclusive Protective system would be set up. 
These are the antitheses of controversy, but not of real life.” 


It would appear that, at least as far as the iron and steel trades 
are concerned—and that is as far as the work of the Commission has 
yet gone—the antithesis of controversy is to become the antithesis 
of real life. The evidence shows conclusively that, along with 
much dumped iron and steel, considerable quantities are imported 
(especially of iron) of qualities which are not manufactured in this 
country, and which are essential to our industry. Admitting, for 
the argument, that it is desirable to stop dumping, it is certainly not 
desirable to stop the importation of these “ complementary ” manu- 
factures. Yet the Commission decides for all-round Protection on a 
scale which would hamper the importation of what, on the scientific 
theory, ought to come in, and (as we shall see) would be singularly 
ineffective in excluding the goods which are dumped. 
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The truth seems to be, that, whereas, no doubt, Professor 
Hewins is a Scientific Protectionist—i.e., proceeds from so much of 
the theory of foreign trade as is common to the arguments of Adam 
Smith, List, Professor Ashley, and Mr. Pigou—the majority of the 
Commission, in common with its originator, are Mercantilist Pro- 
tectionists. Professor Hewins, we are convinced, has done his best 
to shed the light of science within the limits preordained for him ; but 
those limits would appear to have been drawn so narrowly as to 
throttle effective work. As instances of the outcrop of Mercan- 
tilist preconceptions, we may take the Commission’s attitude towards 
Production and Employment. There is in the Report an evident 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction at the fact that the output of iron 
and steel has not increased so rapidly in this country as in Germany 
and in the United States. Now, to the Free Trader and to the 
Scientific Protectionist, there is nothing disconcerting in this fact 
per se. They perceive the advantages of the international division 
of labour. ‘They recognise that a nation of 40,000,000 cannot 
produce more of everything than nations of 50,000,000 and 
70,000,000. It is only the Mercantilist who thinks it desirable, and 
possible, that every branch of producers should increase its output 
at the same pace. As regards Employment, the Commission has been 
at pains to collect evidence of how much money would have been 
paid in wages if certain goods which were imported had been pro- 
duced in this country. Here, again, the Free Trader and the 
Scientific Protectionist are at one in the view that, when goods are 
procured by exchange, there is just as much “employment of 
labour” as when goods are produced in the country ; it is only the 
Mercantilist who fears that ‘“ money is leaving the country ”—or 
indeed believes that it can ! 

Whilst on this subject, we may express our regret that the 
Commission did not commence its labours with an enquiry into what 
Germans would call das Wesen of international trade. It would 
probably have found its subsequent task easier had it begun by 
reaching an agreement as to how imports are paid for; and the 
evidence which could have been derived from the cross-examination 
of bankers and others who “ buy” and “sell” gold, and negotiate 
foreign payments, would have been valuable to the journalist and 
the politician, no less than to the student. 

The “ conclusions” of the Report are stated as follows :— 

Our enquiry has shown—(1) That the iron and steel industry 
of this country has declined relatively to that of other countries ; 
(2) That our export trade to foreign countries has diminished, 
while that to the Colonies has increased ; (3) That, although our 
trade with the Colonies has increased, the Colonial market is 
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increasing much more rapidly, and that foreign countries are securin 
a growing proportion of this Colonial trade; (4) That the relative 
decline of the British iron and steel industry is not due to any natural 
disadvantages or want of skill and enterprise on the part either of 
British manufacturers or British workmen; (5) That it is due to 
the fact that the manufacturers of the United States and Germany, 
having recovered control of their home markets by means of high 
tariffs and an organised system for a regulation of their export 
trade, are in a position to dump their surplus products upon the 
British and other markets, irrespective of cost; (6) That the 
practice of dumping could not be carried on by foreign countries 
but for the British system of free imports; (7) That the British 
fiscal system should be revised in such a manner as to check that 
practice, to maintain, so far as possible, our export trade to foreign 
countries, and develope our Colonial market and increase the 
employment of the working classes; (8) That these objects can 
be obtained by means of a system of tariffs. 

The evidence for these statements is summarised in the body of 
the Report. Let us now notice several points, 

(1) The Report contains statistics of the production of pig 


iron and steel in several countries. The following are the main 

facts :— 
Pig iron, ’000 tons. Steel, 000 tons. 

‘U.K. Germ. U.S.A. ‘U.K. Germ. U.S.A. 

1903 8,810 9,860 18,000 5,030 8,700 14,940! 

1896-1900 8,890 75310 11,490 4,660 55520 8,450 

1891-1895 7,040 4,990 8,130 3,080 2,780 4,670 

1886-1890 7,760 4,130 7,080 35270 1,790 3290 

1881-1885 8,100 35340 4,260 1,970 1,070 1,650 

1876-1880 6,660 2,140 2,200 1,020 510 810 








These tables show—what is of course notorious—that the produc- 
tion of iron and steel has increased very much faster in Germany 
and in the United States than in our own country. They also show 
that the phenomenon is no new one. The diagrams (which show 
the quantities produced in each year) enable us to fix accurately the 
time at which the phenomenon first became noticeable. As regards 
pig iron, the production of the United States has been increasing 
very much more rapidly than our own since 1876 (the date at which 
the chart begins) ; the production of Germany has been increasing 
very much more rapidly since 1883. In the production of steel, the 
increase in all three countries was nearly identical between 1878 and 
1888. It is with the year 1889 that the more rapid increase in 
Germany, and the still more rapid increase in the United States, begins. 
1 For 1902. 
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It will be seen at once how difficult it is to reconcile these facts 
with the conclusion of the Commission, that the “ relative decline of 
the British iron and steel industry is due to German and American 
tariffs, and especially to the fact that German and American manu- 
facturers are in a position to dump their surplus products upon 
British and other markets.” The evidence as regards dumping is 
conclusive in favour of the view, that it was negligeable as an 
economic factor until 1899. It can hardly, therefore, explain satis- 
factorily a phenomenon which appeared, in the one case sixteen, in the 
other ten, years previously. Nor do the returns of production in the 
United Kingdom for the last few years compare unfavourably with 
the returns for former periods. The periods 1886-90 and 1896- 
1900 were both, on the whole, periods of prosperity: the period 
1891-5 was a period of depression, and the year 1903 was a year 
of depression too.1 Comparing the figures we find :— 


Before dumping. Dumping. 








Prosperous Depressed Prosperous Depressed 

veriod period period year 

1886-90. 1891-5. 1896-1900. 1903. 

Pig iron... 7,760 7,040 8,890 8,810 ’o00 tons 
3,080 4,660 53030 xy 


» 


It would seem that our trade was subject to a worse depression 
in the years 1891-5, without dumping, than in the year 1903 with 
dumping. 

(2) The evidence for the second conclusion of the Commission 
is based upon a Table of which the following is the summary :— 


Exports, IRON AND STEEL AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF, ’000 Tons 


1893-7. 





| 1898-1902. | 1903. 
Ee 


| 
' 





| 
To To | To To | To 
foreign British Total. | — British | otal. British 
countries. pose | | Cot posses- | posses- 
sions. | | tries. Sions. | sions. 


| 
| | 
1,999 863 | 2,862 | 2,166 




















| 
967 | 3133 2,007 | 1,519 | 3,526 


| 


“aa | 





This Table would seem to show that, as between the quinquennial 
periods 1893-7 and 1898-1902, our exports to foreign countries 
increased rather more rapidly than our exports to British Colonies, 


' According to our Commissioners a year of very serious depression. But 
perhaps they exaggerate ! 
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and that, in the single year 1903, the balance swung the other 
way. Surely this is rather inadequate evidence for the assertion 
that, “our export trade to foreign countries has diminished, while 
that to the Colonies has increased...” ! It would seem, indeed, that 
the Commissioners were struck by the “ thinness” of their case; 
for they give also the figures exclusive of exports of pig iron, 
Even so, the case is not much better for them :— 


Exports, Minus Pic Iron, ‘000 ‘Tons 





1898-1902. 





To To To T } 
foreign cy ; —_ — ma British | pot, | 
countries. ; A posses- coun- | posses- | 
tries. sions. tries. sions. 








| 
} 
| 
| 





1,104 1,072 | 902 | 1,974 | 1,086 | 1,374 | 2,460 
| 


























Here, again, there is not much to choose between the two quin- 
quennial periods : the weight of the case rests upon the single year 
1903. Why should one year decide, and why should pig iron be 
omitted ? 

The sense of conclusions (4) and (5) is to exclude all reasons 
for the ‘relative decline,” except the Tariff Legislation of Germany 
and the United States, or rather, the practice of dumping which is 
alleged to arise out of that legislation.' A number of suggested 
explanations are examined, and dismissed in turn. First, as to the 
question of deficient ore supplies. The Report states :— 


“The evidence shows that an adequate* supply of ore of a suitable 
character is a question of organisation and freights ; that in respect of distance 
the United Kingdom is under no disadvantage as compared with her most 
serious competitors ; and that, in addition, her coal supply is not inferior to 
that of any other country in respect of quality or cost.” 


As a matter of fact, the evidence (at least the published evidence) 
shows nothing of the kind—if the word “adequate” be taken to 
mean “ adequate to enable the British industry to keep pace with the 
German and American industries”’ ; and, unless it be so interpreted, 
the whole passage is meaningless. What the evidence (published) 


1 Economic historians have, of course, something to say about dumping 
by English ironmasters under a Free Trade régime. V. Professor Ashley, The 
Tariff Problem, p. 70. 

* Italicised by the Reviewer. 
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does show is, that the costs of production in Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States are not very different from one 
another : one country may have ore a little cheaper, but, in return, 
may have to carry it further—and so on. But what does this 
interesting demonstration prove? Simply that economists are right 
in supposing that, where industries are in competition on the world- 
market, the average costs of production cannot differ much as 
between any two of them.’ It is absurd to argue that, because this 
is so, therefore Great Britain could produce any quantity of iron 
and steel at the price of the quantities which it produces now. 
Certain quantities of ore are obtainable in Cumberland or Spain at 
certain prices; it does not follow that unlimited supplies are 
obtainable at those prices, or, rather, it is certain that they are not. 
The argument would have been convincing only if the Commission 
had proved that so many million tons of ore could and would (but 
for dumping) have been raised in Cumberland or Spain, at a lower 
price than that at which they have been raised in Luxembourg or 
the Lake Superior district. 

The Commissioners go on to cite “education,” “local rates,” 
“finance and accounting,” “labour costs,” and “transport 
charges,” as among the factors which may be neglected. Probably 
they are right, except, perhaps, in the case of transport charges, 
which may be more important than they are inclined to allow. 
They proceed to explain the “relative decline” of the British 
industries by the economies secured in foreign countries as the 
combined result of protective tariffs and dumping. 

Before proceeding to consider this explanation of the situation, 
we may point out a somewhat serious omission in the catalogue 
of alleged causes of decline. The Commission mentions “ natural 
disadvantages,” ‘‘ education,” “ local rates,” 8c. Why then does 
it take no account at all of the alleged antiquated condition of 
many iron and steel works in this country? It would, no doubt, be 
an invidious task for a Commission, many of whose members are 
themsel ves engaged in the industry, to enquire into the matter. This 
is one of the points in which Mr. Chamberlain’s Commission is 
necessarily more hampered than the King’s would be. But to 
attempt to get round a question, which has agitated the Press and 
the lecture-room for years past, by ignoring it, is a feat worthy 
perhaps of the Birmingham League, but emphatically unworthy of 
the Tariff Commission. That the talk of “ antiquated plant” has 
some foundation appears from time to time—accidentally, as it were 


' The excitement of the Commission on rediscovering this somewhat 
elementary truth is charmingly natve. 
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—in the records of the evidence. Thus Mr. Jeans (Secretary of the 
Iron and Steel Trades Association) delivers himself as follows :— 


“The agitation that was carried on against dumping some time ago was 
partly founded on a more or less imperfect ascertainment of essential facts, 
While it was in vigorous progress, a correspondent sent mea list of twenty-nine 
works in South Wales which were alleged to have been closed by dumping, and 
requested me to give the true facts of each case. These, shortly, were, that 
four-fifths of the works on the list were either old finished iron works, or 
obsolete tinplate works ; and in both cases dumping had nothing to do with 
their becoming derelict. . . . In the case of other works, they were unfavourably 
situated, or had been allowed to get so far below the standard of present-day 
efficiency that they could only have been profitably worked under extra- 
ordinary conditions.” 


We may remind the reader of the general conclusion of the Mosely 
Industrial Commission of 1902: “In the use of labour-saving 
devices in the iron and steel trades . . . . there is very little doubt 
that America surpasses us.” A conclusion amply justified by the 
evidence of the individual reporters. 

Surely, if Mr. Chamberlain’s Commissioners take their duties 
seriously, it would have been well to enquire into this matter : to 
discover whether “‘dumping ” affects plant put down fifteen or 
twenty years ago more seriously than plant put down five years ago; 
whether works situated in the localities which are most favourable 
to economies to-day suffer as much as works situated in the localities 
which answered best a generation ago. Before we set ourselves to 
stop dumping, it would be well to know whether dumping endangers 
all British iron and steel works, or whether Sir James Kitson and 
Mr. Hugh Bell are right in their opinion that up-to-date and well- 
situated works are unaffected by it. A striking instance of the 
carelessness of the Commission in this respect occurs in the case 
of witness No. 4. He states that, from 1885-1899, his firm made 
large profits, and that, in the succeeding years, he was driven into 
another line of business by dumping. Not one of the Com- 
missioners seems to have enquired what was the expenditure by this 
firm on renewal of plant between 1885 and 1899. Yet, to the 
general reader, the evidence is simply worthless until that is known. 

The Commission sees the solution of the “ relative decline ” of 
our industries in the fact that foreign countries can dump upon our 
markets. We may note, in passing, that they “find” also that 
dumping is “ profitable to the countries which practise it.”” The only 
evidence for this proposition is a demonstration that dumping may 
be profitable to individual producers who are protected by a tariff. 
This same demonstration shows that it is made profitable to the 
producer by the high prices which he can exact in his protected 
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home market. What the connection between such “ profit to the 
producer ” and “ profit to his country” may be, we do not know ; 
and the Report does not tell us. It seems to be accepted as certain, 
both by witnesses and Commissioners, that dumping restricts the 
market of producers in this country, and that, consequently, steel 
cannot be produced here so economically as in Germany or the 
United States. That there is a serious confusion here, is evident. 
All the steel produced in the United Kingdom is not made at 
one works ; consequently, the demand must be amply sufficient 
for many works to run full time. The production of 5,000,000 
tons of steel should suffice to keep at least as many works in 
profitable employ as did the production of 3,000,000 tons ten 
years ago. Presumably it is the inferior works which suffer most. 
The best works would be most able to make a counter cut when 
their market is threatened. Of course, if the 1,000,000 tons of 
steel which we now import were manufactured at inferior works in 
this country, steel prices might be much higher than they are; and 
in that case the profits of the up-to-date works would be greater. 
Whether this would be to the advantage of the nation, is question- 
able. The Commission, by refraining from enquiring into the 
extent to which up-to-date and backward works respectively are 
affected by dumping, has made it impossible for us to do more than 
point out that its analysis of the situation is quite inadequate. 

The Commission’s treatment of the question of Employment 
is similarly unscientific. Reference has been made already to 
the “mercantilising ” enquiry as to what would have been the 
amount of additional wages secured if certain goods which were 
imported had been manufactured in this country. Besides this 
enquiry, we find a diagram on “the state of employment in recent 
years" which begins with 1898. Employment improved until the 
end of 1899, and, since then, has gradually grown worse. But why 
begin with the prosperous years 1898 and 1899? Or, if earlier 
figures could not be obtained, why not state that depressions in the 
iron and steel industry, as in other industries, had been known to occur 
in the past? And why not enquire whether the depression in this 
country is as serious as the coincident depression in the U.S.A. ? 

The exigencies of space make it impossible in the course of this 
review to touch on many other points which the Commission has 
left undiscussed or dealt with inadequately.._ We may sum up our 
conclusions as follows :— 

(1) The evidence collected shows no extraordinary depression in 

! Why is there no discussion of German dumping in protected countries ? 


If we are to stop dumping by a tariff, it would be illuminating to consider 
the experience of other nations which have followed this course. 
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the industry since the beginning of dumping. Rather, things are 
better, as compared with the last boom, than they were ten years 

O. 
(2) The evidence that our exports to the Colonies are increas- 
ing faster than our exports to foreign countries rests upon the figures 
for the single year 1903, even when pig iron (for no intelligible 
reason) is omitted from the account. 

(3) The assigned reason for the “relative decline” of the 
British industries does not explain the phenomenon, inasmuch as 
the phenomenon was evident from ten to twenty years before the 
assigned cause began to work. 

(4) No enquiry is made as to how far it is or is not true that 
many works in this country are less up-to-date in methods and plant 
than rival works in Germany and the United States. 

We may now discuss the remedy proposed. The beginning 
and end of the matter being dumping, it might have been supposed 
that the Commission would have set itself to devise a remedy for 
that practice. Instead, it proposes a tariff on all goods, whether 
dumped or not, ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., with higher 
duties for countries which treat us too abominably. Now it 
is true that Mr. Chamberlain, before ever the Commission was 
heard of, declared his conviction that a tariff with an upper limit 
of 10 per cent. was the very thing to set British industry on 
its legs. It is not plain, however, that this tariff would stop 
dumping—though no doubt pro tanto it would check it—unless 
indeed the rest of the tariff were to raise the gold prices of 
production so much as to make the duties on iron and _ steel 
inoperative. The observed differences between the prices at which 
dumped goods are sold, and the prices which British manufacturers 
are ready to accept, are, if the evidence collected is sound, so great, 
that duties of 5 to 10 per cent. would have but little effect... There 
is, indeed, one possible solution. If the result of the tariff were to 
be the formation of a British Steel Corporation, such a combine 
might no doubt undersell on the home market any raid that was 
attempted, and recoup itself by higher prices later on, when the 
invader had been repelled. Unhappily, the Commission makes it 
impossible for us to believe that this solution is envisaged. It has 
been at pains to collect evidence * that prices would not be raised by 
the imposition of the duties proposed. 

In fine, we understand the Report of the Commission on one 


1 This fact is stated very clearly by Proressor Ashley (op. cit., p. 133): 
“ To meet such prices, duties of 50 or 75 per cent. ad valorem may be needed— 
or even prohibition.” 

2 Very inconclusive evidence, it may be remarked ! 
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assumption only, viz., that it was instituted to “ find ” that dumping 
was the root of all evil in the world of steel, and that dumping would 
be cured by a 10 per cent. tariff. On this assumption, the Report is 
intelligible. On any other assumption—as, for instance, that it is a 
bond fide attempt to shed the light of science on some very compli- 
cated problems—it is not intelligible. The problem looms as dark 
as ever before an unenlightened nation. Is dumping a serious factor 
in the situation, or is it only an incident ? Is employment less steady 
in the British iron and steel industry than in the American? Can 
dumping be stopped, what would be the cost of’ stopping 
it, and how far would that cost be made good by gain? To all 
these questions, and many more, the student would like answers ; 
but he will not find them in the first volume of the Report of the 
Tariff Commission. H. O. Merepitx 


THE DYNASTS 


F it were possible to convert from their absurdity the ridicu- 
lous remnant who still maintain that no work can be justified in 
appearing under the title of drama which is not adapted to repre- 
sentation in a playhouse, Mr. Thomas Hardy’s play, The Dynasts, 


would render more particular efforts towards their enlightenment 


unnecessary. No work could be more obviously impracticable from 
a theatrical point of view ; no English work which has appeared of 
late years has more claim to be considered a fine play. Not even 
the distinguished critic who has recently discovered the land and 
literature of France denies to Mr. Hardy the power of making his 
creatures live. These are propped by no stilts ; they move in obedience 
to their own nature ; they palpitate and are warm with the living flesh. 
Here is one notable qualification for a dramatist. Mr. Hardy has 
long given proof of another, not less important, but one which is 
less often found in good writers of the day: in his novels the 
action is always of the first importance. To give his work the 
character of drama, it needed but the form which he has now 
adopted. In past years, Mr. Hardy has put forth many examples of 
his noble power; and it must be a matter of rejoicing to his 
admirers that he has brought it to the test of one of the greatest 
endeavours that could be conceived, and has achieved a singular 
success, 

We say, advisedly, that Mr. Hardy’s endeavour was one of the 
greatest conceivable ; and indeed it was one from which the boldest 
and the most gifted might well have recoiled. It is amazing merely 


| The Dynasts,a Drama. By Thomas Hardy. Part First. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 1904. 
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to think what the task must have meant. Not only has Mr. Hardy 
had to wrestle with a new and exacting form, but he has chosen as 
the subject to which to apply it the most momentous years of the 
modern world, the years that gave birth to the Europe in which we 
live, the years of perhaps the most brilliant events, the most re- 
markable talent, the most tremendous changes, the most resolved 
determination, known to history, and hardly inferior to any age in 
intensity of passion and grandeur of motive. And, hard as were 
the task of illustrating such a period by selecting for treatment a 
series of events which should shadow forth its significance, infinitely 
harder is that of the artist who takes for his province the whole, 
and will not be satisfied by less than by achieving the subordination to 
it of every necessary part, in a work of beauty of single design and 
comprehensive scope. This Mr. Hardy has done, and is prepared to 
accomplish. Having found himself “ more than twenty years ago 

. in the tantalising position of having touched the fringe of a 
vast international tragedy without being able . . . to enter further 
into its events,” he has at length completed the first part of the 
task he then distantly apprehended, and stands with his foot firmly 
advanced on the path towards the ultimate goal. 

It would be a poor compliment to the sincerity with which Mr. 
Hardy has addressed himself to the mastery of—to use his words 
—‘the Great Historical Calamity,” to pretend that the work con- 
cerned with the first acts of the long drama has attained perfection. 
Much of the diction in the blank verse, and especially in the collo- 
quies of the supernatural personages, is bald and unpoetical, even at 
times repulsive. Here, we have “aerial music,” in which it puzzles 
the listener to detect the musical quality, or philosophical and narra- 
tive conversations in blank verse, that will not leave the tongue 
trippingly or hang sonorously in the ear ; there, historical speeches 
versified in a state of great compression, by which they are robbed 
of their eloquence and vivacity, and made to seem strangely and 
lamentably dry. The most distressing instance of this undoubtedly 
occurs in Act I., Scene III., where, under the eyes of “ four 
Phantoms,” who “enter the Gallery of the House in the disguise 
of ordinary strangers,” the whole of the debate in the Commons on 
Sheridan’s motion in 1805 to repeal the Act passed by Pitt for the 
increase in the army is reduced with evident labour to the compass 
of twelve pages, a process which gives us a very skeleton of the 
debate, gaunt and bare, and, it must be confessed, somewhat rattly 
in the joints. Setting aside the soldiers’ song in the first and the 
sailors’ in the fifth act, which are admirable examples of Mr. 
Hardy’s vernacular poetry, the best of the verse throughout the 
play, as indeed is the case with the greater part of his poetry, is of 
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a trenchant rather than a musical character ; but this character is, 
unfortunately, not shared by the scene of the debate. 

Passing from these to the prose scenes, we come into livelier air, 
and draw a breath of relief which we may hope is not ungrateful. 
For of these five scenes, all too few for our appetite, there is not 
one but is a masterpiece of sustained purpose and appropriate ex- 
pression. And, while the conception and design of the whole give 
to the work its severe dignity, and a certain air of being aloof from 
the ordinary action of terrestrial affairs, these scenes, moreover, 
supply a welcome touch of humanity, and infuse into the grand 
historical scheme the presence and mobility of sympathetic life. 
One racy scene in verse, where the Spirit of Rumour mingles in- 
carnate with the throng of a London party, alone approaches them 
in vivacity. The citizens, travellers, sailors, soldiers, countrymen, 
and countrywomen step out from'the life of the common folk of 
the day, rich and glowing, and drawn by a few sure strokes into full 
personalities. Here Mr. Hardy is on his own ground. He enters 
at once into the most intimate relations with his audience, seizes 
upon their attention, captures their goodwill, and leads them, as it 
were, by the back door, into the innermost and most vital part of 
the great structure, which, but for the attraction of these scenes, 
might perhaps have struck with somewhat of a chill. For it is by 
the complete structure, rather than by the management of the several 
portions, that Mr. Hardy achieves his effect ; and it is on this that 
we must bend our attention. 

The Dynasts, Part First, comprises in its action the lapse of some 
ten months, thirty changes of scenery, and the introduction, apart 
from supernaturals, of more than three score and ten speaking 
characters. The theme of the whole is, in words already quoted, 
“the Great Historical Calamity, or Clash of Peoples, artificially 
brought about some hundred years ago,” and seen in the light of 
a Titanic struggle between the genius of Napoleon and the arms and 
influence of Great Britain; so that the Part published, beginning 
with the project for the invasion of England, ends naturally with 
Austerlitz and the death of Pitt, in some sort its hero. It will be 
evident, that only very great skill and sustained elevation of thought 
could cope with so large and many-sided a subject, to prevent it 
languishing in a number of disconnected scenes, to maintain its 
unity, and to develope it with the orderly and gradually intensified 
interest which is proper to high dramatic action. It was beyond 
question a work demanding the rarest architectural powers. 

As the means whereby to reduce his multifarious materials to a com- 
pass within the scope of the mind’s eye, Mr. Hardy has chosen a device 
which is, at all events in its application, a novelty, and which, despite an 
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occasional want of ease in execution, is in the main strikingly success- 
ful, even to the point of accomplishing what the author in his preface 
disclaims the desire to attain, namely, “that completely organic 
unity of structure . . . demanded in a drama strictly self-contained.” 
By the conception of the terrestrial action, as witnessed by “ certain 
impersonated abstractions, or Intelligences, called Spirits,” Mr. 
Hardy enables his audience to take the bird’s-eye point of view, 
and shows the characters in the drama in the remote distance, them- 
selves of pigmy size, yet with each feature perfectly delineated, their 
movements, though none the less life-like, small, restrained, and 
grave. These spirits differ from the usual supernaturals known to 
art, in that they are themselves as impotent to direct, alter, or even 
foresee the course of events, as are the mortals whose tragedy they 
witness. They are but emanations, and in some sort ministers, of 
the Immanent Will, the primordial cause which works ceaselessly, 
pitilessly, unconsciously, on the affairs of the universe, and whose 
force they may perceive, but do not understand. Eldest and chief 
among them, the Spirit of the Years has power to visualise the 
working of the Will for the instruction of the Pities, spirits 
come into existence only with the birth of human life, and 


unschooled as yet to accept without murmur the teaching of their 
leader :— 


“In the Foretime, even to the germ of Being, 
Nothing appears of shape to indicate 
That cognizance has marshalled things terrene, 
Or will (such is my thinking) in my span. 
Rather they show that, like a knitter drowsed, 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness, 
The Will has woven with an absent heed 
Since life first was ; and ever will so weave.” 


Thrice, that the Pities may learn from reality to restrain their 
affection, for the first time in the fore scene, for the second during 
Napoleon’s coronation at Milan, and finally in the midst of the 
battle of Austerlitz, is the working of the Will disclosed: “a 
preternatural clearness possesses the atmosphere of the battlefield, 
in which the scene becomes anatomised and the living masses of 
humanity transparent. The controlling Immanent Will appears 
therein, as a brain-like network of currents and ejections, twitching, 
interpenetrating, entangling, and thrusting hither and thither the 
human forms.” Before the eyes of the spirits are exposed, as in 4 
still picture, viewed from afar, the futility and bitterness of man’s 
lot, his fruitless endeavour, his enforced anguish, inexplicably, 
inexorably preordained. In company with them, we too witness 
the strange spectacle of the most imposing human encounters with- 
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drawn from all influence of personality, and survey from on high 
the purposeless threading and inter-threading of the shuttle of the 
irresistible weaver. We feel, addressed to ourselves, the answer of 
the Years to the plea of the Pities that brave Villeneuve’s torment 
may be cut short : 


“I say as I have said long heretofore, 
I know but narrow freedom. Feel’st thou not 
Weare in Its hand, as he ?—Here, as elsewhere, 
We do but as we may ; no further dare.” 


Our thought echoes the same spirit’s words, when the life of Pitt 
draws slowly to its tragic close : 


“I only say to thee 
Its slaves we are: Its slaves must ever be! ” 


To speak slightingly of this, with Bentham’s jeer of “ old Provi 
at his tricks again,” would be easy. It is much more difficult to 
express with what stateliness and grave splendour the device—since 
the author admits it to be such, rather than an exposition of his 
philosophy-—surrounds the panorama thus brought within our range. 
For, since the point of view of the spectator is maintained through- 
out above the level of the earth, and the scene changes rapidly from 
one end of Europe to another, a greater importance than has ever 
before been attempted is given to what, for want of a better term, 
must be called the stage directions. These are in reality the thread 
upon which the play is hung, and reveal a power in the combination 
of beautiful imagery on a large scale which can seldom, if ever, have 
been excelled. It is impossible by quotation to do justice to the 
strength and fineness of the writing, the majesty of the description, 
the exquisite skill with which the scale is kept, or the emotional 
force of the long series of scenic changes, in which Mr. Hardy has 
brought this art to greater perfection, and to the creation of more 
stirring effects, than even Wagner, heretofore the master of scenery, 
has done, If we select three passages, it is not because others fall 
below their level, but only because they are drawn from three of the 
most significant scenes. The Fore Scene takes place in the over- 
world. 


“The nether sky opens, and Europe is disclosed as a prone and emaciated 
figure, the Alps shaping like a backbone, and the branching mountain-chains 
like ribs, the peninsular plateau of Spain forming a head. Broad and lengthy 
lowlands stretch from the north of France across Russia, like a grey-green 
garment hemmed in by the Ural mountains and the glistening Arctic Ocean. 
The point of view then sinks downwards through space, and draws near to 
the surface of the perturbed countries, where the peoples, distressed by events 
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which they did not cause, are seen writhing, crawling, heaving, and vibrating 
in their various cities and nationalities.” 


The next is from the end of Act I., and the scene of Napoleon's 
Coronation, 


“The scene changes. The exterior of the cathedral takes the place of 
the interior, and the point of view recedes, the whole fabric smalling into 
distance and becoming like a rare, delicately carved alabaster ornament. The 
city itself sinks to miniature, the Alps show afar off as a white corrugation, 
the Adriatic and the gulf of Genoa appear on this and on that hand, with 
Italy between them, till clouds cover the panorama.” 


Finally, Act V. opens off Cape Trafalgar. 


“A bird’s-eye view of the sea discloses itself. It is daybreak, and the 
broad face of the ocean is fringed on its eastern edge by the Cape and the 
Spanish shore. On the rolling surface immediately beneath the eye, ranged 
more or less in two parallel lines running north and south, one group from 
the twain standing off somewhat, are the vessels of the combined French and 
Spanish navies, whose canvases, as the sun edges upward, shine in its rays like 
satin. 

On the western horizon two columns of ships appear in full sail, small as 
moths to the aerial vision, They are bearing down towards the combined 
squadrons,” 


It is not extravagant to say that these, and many like passages, 


equally admirable for simplicity, for energy, and for intensity of 
imagination, and touching us, like pieces of grand sculpture, with 
their immaculate reserve, are of the essence of the play, and even 
constitute the chief means in obtaining for it an artistic success of a 
very high order. 

While it is true that the handling of the scenes and the high 
feeling of the entire piece are superior, with the exception of the 
portions in prose, to the writing, yet the general language of the 
play is picturesque, pointed, and pregnant ; and there occur many 
fine lines which it would be unjust to pass without mention. 
Directly after the description last quoted, the following chorus is 
introduced, as the Recording Angel closes the tale of intervening 
events— 


“Gloomy Villeneuve grows rash, and, darkly brave, 
Leaps to meet war, storm, Nelson—even the grave. 


Semi-chorus I. of the Years (aerial music). 


Ere the concussion hurtle, draw abreast 


Of the sea. 
Semi-chorus II, 


Where Nelson’s hulls are rising from the west 
Silently. 
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Semi-chorus I. 


Each linen wing outspread, each man and lad 
Sworn to be 


Semt-chorus II, 


Amid the vanmost, or for Death, or glad 
Victory !” 


and, together with two fascinating lines from a tirade of 
Napoleon’s against England— 


“ Her rock-rimmed situation walls her off, 
Like a slim, selfish mollusk in its shell— ” 


we may lastly give the short but beautiful lament of the Pities 
over Nelson’s death : 


“ His thread was eut too slowly! When he fell, 
And bade his fame farewell, 
He might have passed, and shunned his long-drawn pain, 
Endured in vain, in vain ! ” 


By such writing Mr. Hardy maintains and advances his position 
asa master of ardent emotion, and of its expression in natural and 
forcible English. 

If the drama, as is greatly to be hoped, is completed on the scale 
and with the vigour and concentration of the First Part, it will be a 
work nothing short of heroic. Meanwhile, we may be allowed 
to express the hope that Mr. Hardy will reconsider one or two minor 
points. There are at the foot of various pages notes, which, if 
kept to the end of the volume, would be just as interesting, and 
would avoid giving to the play the appearance it now has of being 
somewhat too much “documented.” We cannot, moreover, but 
trust that Mr. Hardy will omit from the Third Part the list of 
authorities promised in the preface, which, in view of the existing 
bibliographies of Napoleonic literature, would be useless to the 
student of history, and merely troublesome to be the general reader. 
Lastly, we cannot refrain from the prayer that Napoleon’s name 
may be allowed to retain its usual English form, and not appear 
again as JVapoléon. But, whatever Mr. Hardy may present to us 
in the Second and Third Parts of his play, the First as it stands, rising 
in tragic interest at the close, and preparing us for a yet more 
moving development, and the crash of a greater catastrophe, is a 
marvel of composite construction, and will beyond question remain 
one of the most remarkable of the intellectual and emotional 
achievements of our day. 

Joun Pottock 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE’ 


HE character that Dutch traders gave to the Japanese two 

centuries ago was summed up by Montesquieu. They are, he 
said, an “obstinate, whimsical people, who defy all dangers and 
calamities.” After the most tremendous of peaceful revolutions in 
the history of the world, a revolution that has required but one 
generation to initiate and accomplish, a revolution military, naval, 
and commercial, a revolution legal and administrative and con- 
stitutional, the people of Japan still seem to possess the character- 
istics ascribed to them by Montesquieu. This book is concerned 
mainly with the external features of the revolution. It is not easy 
for these brilliant men of the Far East to explain themselves and 
their countrymen to the West. Perhaps they are not disposed to 
satisfy our curiosity. They know that they are a mystery, and why 
should they initiate the profane? I fancy that some, at any rate, of 
the twenty contributors whom Mr. Alfred Stead has induced to 
collaborate are held back by the instinct of secrecy—sometimes, 
perhaps, of unreasonable secrecy—that one of them singles out as 
“the greatest defect of the Japanese system of diplomacy.” How- 
ever, Baron Shibusawa, President of the Chambers of Commerce, is 
quite communicative; he acquaints us with “four peculiarities in 
the Japanese character, which make it hard for the people to 
achieve business success.” These peculiarities are :— 

(1) Impulsiveness, “ which causes them to be enthusiastic during 
successful business, and progressive even to rashness when filled with 
enthusiasm ;” 

(2) Lack of patience, ‘which causes easy discouragement when 
business it not so successful ; ” 

(3) Disinclination for union, an inability to exchange ideas or 
to co-operate for the common good ; 

(4) “They do not honour credit as they should, that which is 
so important a factor in financial success.” 

Probably this fourth article is connected with the traditional 
hatred of the foreigner, “an exclusiveness which is a distinct relic of 
the old era.” This is why the old law against foreigners owning 
land has been retained ; and this again accounts for the reluctance 
of the foreigner to invest capital in Japan. The Japanese have not 
had time to accumulate capital. Hence, even before the war, it was 
difficult to finance highly reproductive undertakings. Docks, railways, 
tramways, factories, though they have often paid remarkably well, 

7 san by the ‘fapanese: A Survey by its Highest Authorities, Edited by 
Alfred Stead. London: Heinemann. 1904. 
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have been forced to offer exorbitant rates of interest, in order to 
obtain money for profitable extensions. Japan abounds in uncompleted 
works. The Baron, by the way, is one of the few writers in this 
volume who understands the importance of free trade to Japan. 
It will be two or three generations, he observes, before the average 
Japanese workman can be a match for his fellow in the great manu- 
facturing countries of the whole world. ‘Until that time comes, 
it is more profitable to export unfinished goods to foreign countries 
to be finished there. This pays far better than to attempt to produce 
the finished articles here.” Under a free system, Japanese trade has 
made extraordinary strides during the last ten years (its exports grew 
from a value of £8,971,000 in 1893 toa value of {28,950,000 
in 1903). Yet there are plenty of dark spots in her commercial and 
industrial life. ‘* By no means the least important of the reforms 
that are required,” says Baron Shibusawa, “ is the rectification of the 
Japanese commercial morality.” . . . 

“In spite of myself, I hesitate to say that Japan has as high 
morality in commerce as England, America, Germany. As long as 
the present low state of morality continues, all our attempts to 
obtain capital from abroad will be absolutely futile. Laws may be 
improved, but the barrier of a low morality is by far stronger than 
that of bad laws.” 

To say that the level of commercial morality is low in Japan 
because the Japanese are Orientals would be puerile. Their Chinese 
cousins have an excellent reputation. The true explanation appears 
to be that given in Professor Nitobe’s brilliant essay on the Mora/ 
Ideas of ‘fapan. In Japan, as in ancient Greece and medieval 
Europe, trade was looked upon as degrading. The warrior was 
the gentleman, and the gentleman was the warrior. According to 
the Bushido, or Japanese code of chivalry, the agriculturist was 
more honourable than the artizan, and the artizan than the mer- 
chant. Veracity and honesty were knightly virtues, which it would 
have been impertinent for a merchant to affect. To a Samurai, 
all trade and commerce were contemptible and dishonouring. “One 
vulnerable point of Bushido, which it shares with all class morality, 
is that it metes out honour in unequal degrees to the various 
vocations of society—most of all to the Samurai, then to 
the tillers of the soil, to mechanics, and, least of all, to merchants. 
The last-named, being considered by the rest as the least honour- 
able, naturally they adjusted their moral tone to their reputation.” 
Luckily, as the Professor observes, “honesty is a virtue easiest 
learned in commercial transactions ; for its reward is not laid so far 
off as heaven nor after death, but at the counter or else at the 
court, when the bills are due.” It is cheering to learn, from inde- 
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pendent sources, that the expansion of Japanese commerce, and the 
change of feeling that have accompanied it, are already producing a 
cure. There has been considerable improvement in commercial 
rectitude among the Japanese during the last twenty years, 

Another black spot is the factory system. ‘There are no re- 
strictions whatever upon the labour of children or women, nor 
are there any special provisions for securing sanitary conditions in 
the factories. It is to be feared that the Japanese mill and mine 
are not much less horrible than the mill and mine of “ Merry 
England ” a hundred years ago. The Government, in most respects 
intelligent, far-sighted, and vigorous, has been signally lax in its 
provisions for labour. What activity it has displayed in this field 
has been mischievous. It has passed a law against workmen’s com- 
binations, which practically subjects factory hands to the tender 
mercies of factory owners. As, however, the town populations are 
being acquainted by democratic newspapers with their grievances, we 
may be pretty sure that they will soon be strong enough to obtain 
legislation in their own interests. The rapid extension of what 
appears to be a really excellent system of compulsory education will 
doubtless strengthen the Labour movement. 

One is inclined to think, reading between the lines of this book, 
that the labouring population has not yet secured its fair share in 
the advancing prosperity. One writer fears that “too much 
militarism ” will sap the very life of the nation. Another, it is 
true, gives some reason for thinking that the Japanese are not a 
war-loving people. But, undoubtedly, the growth of wealth has been 
severely checked by costly wars, and by the enormous expansion of 
unproductive expenditure, which has, of course, involved very 
onerous taxation. At the same time, it is much to the credit of 
Japanese finance, that the new revenue has been derived principally 
from land tax, income tax, saki (beer) tax, and tobacco. On 
pp. 396-7 of the book are tables of prices and wages in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. In that period, the wages of 
workmen in Tokio rose considerably—a carpenter’s from a shilling 
to nineteen pence a day, a coolie’s from eight pence to a shilling. A 
stonemason’s wages are said to have risen from fourteen pence to 
over three shillings a day, while the compositor, poor devil, who got 
only seven pence a day (or night) in 1887, received nearly double 
in 1899. But there was little or no improvement in the hours of 
labour, which still range, as a rule, from twelve to sixteen a day. 
And the rise in wages has been accompanied by a smaller, but still 
very substantial, rise in prices, Since 1895, for example, the price 
of silk tissues has quadrupled ; beans have risen about 16 per cent., 
wheat over 20 per cent., tea 25 per cent., saki 60 per cent. ; and 
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the price of tobacco, thanks to the Government monopoly, has more 
than doubled. ‘These and other increases have been partly counter- 
balanced, however, by some important exceptions. Coal fell from 
fourteen shillings a ton in 1895 to twelve shillings in 1899; and 
the price of iron was reduced by one third. White cotton tissues 
also became cheaper, though the price of cotton yarn rose a little. 
Something should be said about the scheme of a book which is 
likely to remain for a long time the principal authority on modern 
Japan. Its design and arrangement alike reflect the greatest credit 
on the English editor. The only serious criticism to be made is, 
that it lacks an adequate historical introduction. A sketch of 
Japanese history, gradually becoming fuller as it approached the 
period when Japan finally gave up her policy of seclusion, should 
have preceded the early chapters on the Emperor, the Imperial 
Family, and the modern Constitution of Japan. After the Constitu- 
tion comes the Army—a rather disappointing performance. It is 
quite a short chapter, of only sixteen pages. Probably the authors 
were consumed by other than literary ambitions. Field Marshal 
Yamagata writes on the growth of the army since 1871, when a 
European system of selective conscription was substituted for the 
old feudal forces. Field Marshal Oyama, as chief of the General 
Staff, describes with official brevity “the army of to-day.” For 
some years after 1871, Japan was content, with the aid of French 
officers, to train and drill a small army of about 40,000 men. In 
1883, the army was reconstructed, and increased to 200,000 men ; and 
at last, in 1896, after the war with China, it was raised to the full 
complement of 400,000—the strength projected in 1871. The 
highest pay received by the common soldier is 18 yen, that is to 
say, £1 165., per year; and the average cost of a soldier to the 
national exchequer for one year is stated by Marquis Oyama as 
106 yen (£10 125.). In 1901, of the 539,000 men who were 
liable to conscription service in the Empire, only 187,907 (34°84 
per cent.) were levied, the rest being exempted or postponed. 
Immense pains are taken with military education. There is a special 
department for buying and breeding cavalry horses; and, for this pur- 
pose, 150,000 acres of pasture and farm land have been acquired by 
the War Office. There are two arsenals for the manufacture of arms 
and ammunition, one at Tokio, the other at Osaka; and there is 
also a Government factory for making uniforms, The account 
given of the growth of the navy is more entertaining. Early in the 
seventeenth century, the policy of no intercourse with other countries 
was adopted, and, for two hundred years (from 1635 to 1838), the 
Japanese were prohibited from building any vessel large enough to 
cross the ocean ; one mast only was allowed. In 1838, one of the 
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clans picked up some hints from the Dutch (the only European 
nation who were allowed to trade with Japan before the treaty with 
the United States in 1854) and built a ship; but ‘it was never 
allowed to be used.” During the Crimean war, a Russian sloop was 
wrecked on the coast, and repaired by Japanese craftsmen. In 
1860, a Japanese-built ship was manned by a Japanese crew. Four 
years later, a small iron-clad was bought from a French firm ; and 
from this time the Japanese developed a navy, a commercial genius, 
and, apparently, a true sea-faring instinct. In 1901, the Japanese 
had nearly a million tons of shipping, ranking, | think, tenth among 
maritime nations. Her mercantile marine has multiplied about ten- 
fold in the last twenty-five years. 

After the Navy, come interesting chapters on Diplomacy, 
Foreign Policy, Education, and Religion. The people are not 
very religious ; and, for that reason perhaps, they are very tolerant, 
Ancestor-worship, however, has a strong hold on the popular 
imagination. The space allotted in the book to Finance is perhaps 
excessive. Certainly Count Inouye, who is described as “ one of the 
greatest authorities”” on this subject, does not belong to the New 
Era. He is steeped in ancient fallacies; and his facts are not 
trustworthy. Fortunately, the writers who follow are competent, 
and together give an admirable survey of banking, foreign trade, 
railways, agriculture, mining, and all the principal features of 
Japanese economy. Law, Police, Art and Literature, and the Press, 
all receive separate treatment. In ‘The Problem of the Far East,” 
Baron Suyematsu developes the idea of a working alliance with 
England and America, and explains with much earnestness some 
of the ambitions of Japan. There is no fear that she will shrink 
from developing her newly adopted ideas. ‘“ We have eaten 
Western apples, and found them delicious,” In the last chapter 
but one, the Governor of Formosa gives an obviously rose-coloured 
account of his administration ; and the book concludes with a few 
interesting pages on the Women of Japan, by the founder of their 
first University. 

Francis W. Hirst 
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MODERN writer once complained of Charles 
Kingsley, that he wrote as if always anticipating 

the happening of something tremendous about the middle 
of next week. The quotation is a judgment, less of the 
excitement of the author than of the insensibility of the 
critic. For, throughout the age in which Kingsley lived, 
something tremendous always did happen in the middle of 
next week ; and the astonished or indifferent spectator was 
witnessing one of the greatest of all historical upheavals of the 
very foundations of the mind of man. The Victorian Age, 
which now, alike in its sobriety and its sanguine dreams, 
stands so remote in the background of the memory of those 
who are living in another time, will be stamped in the record 
of the future as an age of breathless and hurrying change. 
In many respects, that change has resulted in a profounder 
transformation than had been effected by all the preceding 
centuries. The gulf is greater between the England of to-day 
and the England which, in its secure and tranquil life, ac- 
cepted without emotion the death of the last of the Georgian 
Kings, than between that England and the spacious days of 
Elizabeth, or the coming of Augustine with a new faith 
from over the sea. Eighty years ago, England was a 
quiet community, chiefly agriculturist, scattered over a little 
island. The traveller journeyed to Edinburgh or to Rome 
by the same methods of progress as those which had 


served the messengers of the Conqueror. The peasant flung 
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his seed into the soil, and hoped for the providential direc- 
tion of the forces of Nature, the rain and kindly sun, 
towards the attainment of the harvest, as at any day through 
all the centuries. The generations of the common people 
actively or dully gathered for praise or petition, accepting 
the unchallenged announcement that the visible ruin of 
death was but a prelude to an awful judgment ; when all the 
actual deeds done in the flesh would be brought to account ; 
and the books set and the seals broken and the verdict pro- 
claimed, which should decide the fate of the poor pitiful 
human soul through unending time. 

The age which has just gone by, with all its meannesses 
and heroisms, its periods of great passion and intervening 
tranquillities, has exhibited the slow but continuous passing 
of this earlier England. And now, those who anywhere 
essay to penetrate beneath the surface, with all its humour 
and glitter and material opulence, realise that they are 
estimating forces and equilibriums in a new nation. 
In the earlier period, such changes as were accomplished 
were open and visible ; there were manifest tremors and 
violence in the world of politics and religion, contro- 
versies through the fabric of organic society. So Chartist 
Agitations, Oxford Movements, Anti-Corn-Law Leagues, 
Liberal Aggressions, Evolution and “the New Refor- 
mation,” with the noise of the fall of privilege and the 
songs of triumph of the victors, proclaimed to all men 
that great events were toward. But, in the later time, 
these furious portents of change were absent. Men's 
minds gradually turned towards other horizons : expansion 
beyond the sea, and the harvesting of their rich fortune of 
prosperity. And the sound of the great storms of the 
nineteenth century died slowly away, as the rough seas 
subsided into the mere ground swell of past disturbance, 
and this again to the quiet ripple of the waves along the 
shore. Content with the present, and convinced that 
enough had been done, a little wearied with the tempests 
of reform, England settled down to sleep. 

Yet, to the sensitive eye, this vanishing of visible up- 
heaval has in no way checked or changed the processes 
of development and decay. The thirty years of re-action 
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will appear to the future as fruitful in the seeds of 
transition as the previous thirty years of progress. For 
events in the world of thought and opinion—the only 
world which ultimately matters, which will inevitably now, 
or in the coming time, mould the world of outward 
events in accordance with its claims—do not cease to 
march forward because men have become weary of the 
effort of adjustment. Tremendous forces of creation and 
destruction, all through this passing time of order, have 
been playing upon the plastic material of the minds of 
men. Outwardly, things seem settled and unchanged : 
the ancient institutions of the realm, the Constitution, the 
feudal system, the Protestant faith, the Established Church, 
stand, it would seem, even more deep-rooted and secure 
than in that restless past when the utility of all old things 
was being roughly called in question. Yet men need to 
remember, need again and again to remember, that a 
nation, no more than an individual, can bid time stand 
still, and proclaim the permanence of the summer days. 
There is an irony of judgment in the spectacle of all those 
past brief periods of peace ; in which a people, on the 
verge of some vast disquietude, riddled with forces which 
were hastening the upheavals of the abyss—appeared con- 
fident that at length it had attained the certainties of an 
afternoon, golden and unending. To-day, were we but 
as sensitive to disturbance in the world of man’s profound 
convictions, as to the obvious outward modifications of the 
forms of society in which those convictions are clothed, 
our ears might well be deafened by the noise of the crash 
of the elements, of growing and of dying worlds. 

And, whether delayed by idleness or the natural fears of 
men of the violence of an unknown future, and so post- 
poned again and yet again by those whose first demand is 
peace at least in their time ; sooner or later, without any 
doubt at all, the outward fabric must respond to the 
realities of the inner life; ruins must collapse and be 
cleared away, and new dwelling places be constructed 
adequate to man’s desires and his dreams. To the eye which 
can scan the larger stretches of time, and see the end in the 
beginning, the process has been already completed before a 
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stone has been disturbed. The French Revolution was 
accomplished when society laughed with Voltaire, instead of 
lamenting, over the Church’s immoralities ; and applauded 
Rousseau’s proclamation, with lean upraised claw, of the 
coming of an age of innocence and gold. And all the 
intervening time of troublous dreams, of financiers oppressed 
with a national bankruptcy, and bishops timidly essaying a 
reform of manners, and the coming of a new king and an 
age of enlightenment amid a universal rejoicing, were but 
the passing scenes in a vast drama whose Fifth Act had 
been already composed. A similar insight can be applied 
to the things of to-day. The passing of the first peasant, 
unchallenged, into the labyrinth of the city, his discovery 
there of independence and an adequate return for his 
labour, was the passing of the feudal system in England. 
The company which witnessed the admission of the first 
Dissenter into Parliament witnessed also, all unwittingly, 
the fall of the Established Church. And the perplexities 
of the author of Colenso’s Arithmetic over the reconciliation 
of irreconcilable numbers in the estimates of the 
wanderings and the fightings of the children of Israel, 
marked the close of a particular type of Protestant 
civilisation which had been dominant in England for three 
centuries. 

Here are three institutions built out of living forces 
into forms and systems congruous with a former ener- 
getic life, which now stand, to the impartial eye, un- 
dermined in their foundations. Each had been fiercely 
assailed during the time immediately passed; and each, 
while the springs of an inner life remained, stood secure 
against all the forces of reason and of hatred which fell 
upon them. In the mid-century, the fury of the middle 
classes and of manufacturing England threw itself against 
the old Landed System. Cobden, after the freeing of trade, 
was already joyfully proclaiming “the crash of feudalism” 
as the completion of his policy ; the landed interests were 
tense with the consciousness of the coming of change, and 
banding themselves together for a final desperate and, as most 
would have confessed, hopeless resistance. Yet the fifty years 
have passed, and, with their passing, all the noise of conflict ; 
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and the system remains, and in practice almost unchallenged. 
Little more than thirty years ago, the visible end of the 
Established Church appeared but a matter of days. The 
triumph in Ireland had seemed but a prelude to a greater 
triumph this side of the sea. In the records and memoirs 
of the ’seventies, while the forces of the Liberation Society 
and other assailants breathe the consciousness of immediate 
victory, the records of the Church’s leaders are full of the 
most mournful forebodings of an imminent and inevit- 
able destruction. Yet the kaleidoscope has changed ; and 
the noise and forecast of coming success have died into a 
silence. And to-day the Liberation Society has become a 
negligeable force in politics, and all questions of reform or 
disestablishment of the national religion relegated to purely 
academic discussion. Little more than a generation back, 
again, the popular faith seemed tottering upon the verge of 
ruin. The adherents of the “New Reformation” were 
openly anticipating a renewal of the large upheavals of the 
sixteenth century. The astounding advance of the sciences, 
the examination by the new critical methods of the ancient 
Biblical narratives, the spread of education and a more 
humane culture would leave, it was held, the popular 
religion as a mere survival of absurd and forgotten things. 
Yet the days have gone, and the visible change has not 
hastened. Protestantism stands entrenched and secure ; its 
temples increasing in number and in splendour ; its 
adherents, it would seem, confident in themselves and in 
the triumph of their cause. It is the survivors of the 
crusaders ,of these earlier, eager days who now, in some 
sadness, contemplate the walls they had set themselves to 
destroy, still high and inviolate ; and who now wonder why 


all the efforts of their forces and of Time have thus forlornly 
failed. 


So these questions have drifted out of the region of 
living politics. ‘The reformer who enters upon his career 
with arguments concerning land reform or religious equality 
is likely to be roughly reminded that some time has elapsed 
since the death of Disraeli, or that he is not living in the 
days of the Prince Consort. The word “ Disestablishment ” 
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would produce, in the mind of the present-day statesman, 
the same bewildering effect as the word “ Delicacy” 
upon Matthew Arnold’s friend. For the first time, those 
committed to the maintenance of the older order are 
prepared to relax their efforts, as they assure themselves that 
at length the danger is passed, and, for many generations, 
the victory assured. 


Yet, while the outward signs of struggle have thus died 
away, hidden and unseen forces have been effecting a 
more fatal destruction. ‘To-day, did they but know it, the 
end is far more clearly assured than in all the time of the 
conflict. While the leaves were green and the sap flowed 
freely in the branches, the tempest beat down in vain. The 
tree stands now in the security of a quiet air. But, if the 
vital forces are withdrawn, and within the wood has turned 
to a little dust, all the fair outward seeming may hold a 
delusive danger: and one little breath of summer wind 
may ensure a ruin which could not be accomplished before 
its time by all the storms of winter. 

And such appears, to some at least, to be the condition 
to-day of ancient systems, whose stability at the present 
receives scarcely a passing challenge. 


The first, and perhaps the most far-reaching of these, 
is the English Landed System: the feudal organisation, 
with all its implications of leadership and obedience, as 
embedded in the very heart of the old life of England. 
Here is one place in which the thirty years of silence have 
effected more momentous changes than all the hubbub of 
the former time. Rents were high in the early ‘seventies, 
land increasingly valuable ; the landed interest had attained 
supremacy in Parliament for the first time in a generation ; 
the great uprising of the agricultural labourer had been 
successfully overcome, and, with the breaking of the Union, 
the farmers were rejoicing at the battening down of the 
hatches upon the revolting slaves. The old tripartite 
division of landlord, farmer, and landless labourer might 
have appeared as something in the nature of a Providential 
order, convenient to the genius and conditions of the English 
race, 
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A statesman has well said, that if the great changes 
which have fallen on the English landed interest during the 
last few decades had been essayed by legislation and human 
demands, instead of by blind and impersonal forces, they 
would only have been accomplished through revolution and 
civil war. An immense fall in prices has resulted in a 
widespread destruction. Rents and farmers’ profits have 
alike diminished, in places below any possible continuance 
of the old system. The persistence of feudalism under 
these circumstances could only have been affected by two 
stringent provisions: the one, the closing of the ports of 
England to foreign food ; the other, the barricading of all 
the entrances of the cities to the agricultural labourer. With 
organisation destroyed and all hope of improvement 
abandoned, the labourer has quietly taken revenge on his 
masters. With hatches battened down, the slave has 
crawled out of the window. So that now an exodus of all 
the young and able-bodied, all who possess energy and hope 
and confidence in themselves, pours an ever increasing flood 
from the deserted fields into the streets of the towns. 
Imagination has been struck by the dolorous case of 
Ireland, a population, it would appear, vanishing from its 
own land. Isolate rural England, and exactly the same 
problem is revealed. It is the cities alone which retain the 
influx, and keep the people of England, though a landless 
people, still within the borders of their own land. Wages 
rise steadily to attract the forlorn remnant, land passes from 
arable to pasture, from pasture to scanty sheep runs, or 
developes special cultivations, dependent upon nomadic 
labour lured outwards for a moment from the slums of the 
cities. But still the famine of men deepens ; and from east 
to west the cry goes up, that what is left is scarce worth 
retaining, that the departure of the present generation will 
witness the end of an age. 

Here is the change at the silent basis, that assiduous 
and docile stratum of serf labour upon which the whole 
complex structure was reared. A change no less profound 
has been effected, meanwhile, around the summit. The 
structure is being replaced, piece by piece, by other material ; 
until, at the end, without visible collapse, the whole thing 
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has become transformed. The old country gentleman, the 
type of the lesser landed aristocracy of England, is already 
becoming a thing of the past. On the one hand has come 
the blow of the fall in land values; on the other, an 
increasing comfort and extravagance of society has stimu- 
lated a more rapid squandering of fortune. He is vanishing 
from Parliament; his voice is no longer potent in the 
councils of his party ; his place is being taken by the men 
of the new wealth—rich brewers, financiers, a Rutherfoord 
Harris or a Harry Marks. He is vanishing also from the 
land of his inheritance ; one day his house and lands are 
sold to one of the new rich, desirous of establishing a 
position and founding a family; and he has passed 
from the horizon of those who regretfully, or with bitter 
memories, are compelled to own allegiance to another master. 
The larger estates, indeed, still remain for the most part 
secure ; the American marriages, the gold fields of South 
Africa, the harvest of the increasing ground rents of the 
cities, have here prevented the crumbling of the whole con- 
cern into visible ruin. But, although some kind of material 
prosperity is thus secured, and round the great houses a race 
of dependents can still be reared, and the occupations of 
game-preserving or gardening or the repairing of motors 
replace the direct cultivation of the soil, yet the spirit 
of the old cannot be transformed to the exotic life of the 
new. The country house, instead of being a centre of 
local interest, is now an appendage of the capital : a tiny 
piece of London transferred in the late summer and autumn 
to a more salubrious air and the adjacency of the coverts. 
Rural England appears as slowly passing into gardens and 
shooting grounds, with intervening tracts of sparse grass- 
lands, committed to the rearing of cattle and of pheasants, 
instead of men. Fifty years ago, one class of reformer 
could still, without absurdity, find the solution of social 
discontent in a revived feudalism; and a Carlyle or a 
Ruskin urge vehemently the gentlemen of England to 
take up the burden of government committed to a landed 
aristocracy. What observer of the England of to-day would 
have the hardihood to proclaim a similar message? All 
frenzied efforts of sectional influences to deal with the special 
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hurt that grips them—the farmer who demands Protection 
and such outworn follies, the landlord who seeks grants-in- 
aid in relief of the rates, the country clergyman who has 
seen nearly half his income vanish in his lifetime, the 
friends of the labourer who demand more and better cot- 
tages, or a modified educational system, or the music-hall 
entertainment, as alone able to keep him contented in his 
position—are one and all blind to the fact that they are 
confronting, not a series of special discontents, but a whole 
dying order: that changes, which they can neither com- 
rehend nor control, are creating an England alien from the 
England which they have ever known. 

The change could be accepted with tolerance, and even 
with some humour, but for the fact that the ruins and the 
playgrounds occupy the ground, and forbid the creation of 
any new and permanent system. The new millionaires 
might play at patronage, the model village be spread out 
for the delight of the town visitor, the farms and fields 
crumble into picturesque decay, were it not that the elimina- 
tion of any free and healthy country-bred life means the loss 
of elements of stability and human well-being vital to the 
future of the race. The land available is limited ; and the 
effort demanded for the creation either of a scientific agricul- 
ture on a large scale, or of arace of free yeomen or peasant 
farmers, finding economic security in co-operation, supple- 
menting the work of the fields with home industries, is 
effectually damped by the opposition, on the one hand, of 
those who know not that their day is over, on the other of 
those entirely convinced that their day has come. So that 
there is no active effort to establish a system which every- 
where abroad, from Brittany to Bulgaria, is alone proving 
adequate to the exigencies of the newer time. To the patriot, 
the spectacle is therefore one of desolation. He knows the 
necessity of a continual stream of vigorous life to replenish 
the furnace of the cities. He recognises that that stream is 
likely to vanish through the drainage of its sources of 
supply. He is convinced also that the restoration of the 
people to their land, in which at the present they move 
as aliens, is one of the insistent needs of social advance. 
He can examine in diverse districts of England, in Dorset, 
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and Hants, and Lincoln, and Worcester, solitary experi- 
ments which have shown conspicuous success. Yet he 
finds no interest in his schemes, no response to his appeal, 
He is beating the thin air in vain. Reformers like Mr, 
Rider Haggard are compelled to .confess, that the whole 
subject is regarded as caviare by the general, that the man 
who would determine to thrust it forward runs the risk of 
being branded as a bore. 


Such of the land. What of the Church during the 
same tranquil time? With the active onslaught upon the 
Establishment dying away, there have here been changes 
equally noteworthy, equally suggestive of some future 
explosive action. Briefly, it may be said that these changes 
have developed two deep-flowing and diverse currents. 
While the clergy, as a whole, and the more militant laity, 
have been drifting towards the Catholic position, the 
great bulk of the laity, faithful and unfaithful, have 
remained Protestant or indifferent. This statement 
does not, indeed, imply an endorsement of the follies 
of those who see a vast ‘ Romanising” conspiracy 
amongst the bishops and clergy, or who contemplate 
with wrathful impotence the announcement of a dogma, 
or the elaboration of a ritual, which they hold to be 
puerile, dangerous, or foreign. Extremists must always 
accompany any large movement of spiritual assertion, 
and always scandalise those who demand, first of all, sobriety 
and adherence to the orthodox ways. It is not a ‘“* Roman- 
ising” but a “ Catholic” revival ; with a deliberate attempt 
to emphasise the Catholic elements in the compromise of 
the sixteenth century and all those particular conceptions of 
religious life which manifest the real existence of a visible 
Church. On the one side, now, are the Catholic assertions : 
the Church as a definite organism with a divinely consti- 
tuted ministry ; the Sacraments as channels of a supernatural 
life ; symbolism as the expression of a deliberate ritual of 
worship ; the insistence upon a disciplined life, with the 
observance of seasons and times; the setting forth of an 
austerity, a fervour of devotion, a humility, courses of self- 
examination, as the way towards the perfect life. On the 
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other, is the opinion of the vast bulk of present public 
opinion ; to which the Church and its ministers are matters of 
very human construction, of no particular authority or vene- 
ration, and the Sacraments at most pleasant memorial cere- 
monies ; to whom ritual is absurd ; and times of abstinence 
or special devotion entirely repugnant ; and the highest aim 
of religion the setting forth of a sober and not too exag- 
gerated piety, sweetening the struggle of the life of the 
day. Here is an antinomy which no legislation can recon- 
cile. The hope, still stoutly maintained by a few forlorn 
fighters, that it will be possible by special legislation, 
Church Discipline Bills and the like, either to purge the 
Church of England of all its Catholic elements, or to reduce 
these by threats and persecutions to a decent Protestantism, 
shows a pathetic ignorance of the actual possibilities of the 
future. Could some such shattering decision be obtained 
by law, or embodied in legislation, as that which has 
recently stripped half its endowments from the United Free 
Church of Scotland, and the Catholic position declared 
untenable within the Establishment, without any doubt 
at all those thus dispossessed would go forth contentedly 
into the wilderness; and the remnant would find itself 
in a position somewhat parallel to the “Wee Kirk,” 
with large endowments and no ministers to enjoy them. 
No one can study the position of the movement which 
its opponents delight to call “ the Catholic re-action,” with- 
out being conscious of the existence of a vigorous life. 
Its congregations are large and enthusiastic. Its churches, 
many recently built in slum or suburb, are erected 
and maintained largely by present-day contributions. Most 
of the vital force of religion, as at present manifest in the 
Church of England, the effort towards social regeneration, 
the militant combat against unbelief, has enrolled under its 
banners. Few sights are at once more ludicrous and more 
pathetic, than the efforts of the faithful ladies and lay- 
men to stem the tide. The appeals in bulky correspondence 
in the Times, the description of enormities seen in some 
village church, the money so freely expended upon “ Protes- 
tant” defence, the rich livings awaiting the skilled advo- 
cate of the orthodox belief, all fail; because lacking in 
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that one element of spiritual ardour and enthusiasm and 
confidence in its cause, which neither indignation can en- 
kindle nor money buy. 

Beyond this fundamental and dangerous divergence, time 
has brought other changes. The old position of the Church 
as an accepted element of a social order, the traditional posi- 
tion of the clergyman in the fabric of the country life, is 
passing with the passing of that order. The clergy have 
lost heavily by the fall of the tithe and of land values ; and 
their poverty now presents a separate and importunate pro- 
blem. The layman offers a steady and successful resistance 
to any suggestion that he shall take upon himself the burden 
of their support. The supply of clergy actually decreases, 
despite the enormous increase of population ; and attend- 
ance at the Church’s worship seems likewise to exhibit a 
steady decline. Thought has driven far beyond the bound- 
aries of the old formularies and historic creeds; and the 
assertions and warnings of the medieval age sound strangely 
remote and incongruous to the men of the twentieth century. 

At the same time, the actual present relationship of the 
Church to the legislature of the nation is becoming more 
and more conspicuously impossible. It is tied with the 
bonds of a vanished past, unable either to reform _ itself 
or to obtain relief through legislation. In each specific 
instance, a Parliament, composed of men of all religions and 
of none, gravely or frivolously discusses the expediency of 
action, in debates which are at once unedifying and 
ridiculous. Those who have deliberately repudiated any 
connection or membership with it, are the first to advocate 
the modifications of its theology or the tuning of its pulpits. 
The deadlock has extended even into the mere manipula- 
tions of its machinery. A tiny Bill for the authorisa- 
tion of two new Bishoprics, for which the funds had been 
privately subscribed, was lengthily discussed, bitterly 
opposed, and only carried, after years of delay, by the definite 
determination of the Government to push it through at any 
cost. Nor is it possible to see how, without the fortunate 
accident of a Prime Minister unusually concerned with the 
Church’s welfare, it would be possible for such a Bill to be 
ever carried again. No future Ministry, it will be safe to 
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say, whether Protectionist or Radical, will be much con- 
cerned in occupying time or arousing resistance with minor 
measures of Church organisation. Beyond is the universal 
chaos of opinion amongst those who can at once appeal to, 
and refuse to be bound by, formularies stereotyped into 
uniformity three centuries ago; each particular reformer 
setting forth his gospel, and challenging his opponents 
themselves to fall back upon the position from which he has 
diverged, or to bring his orthodoxy to the test and judgment 
of the paralysed secular arm. 

The situation has become, in these latter years, so 
manifestly impossible, that a movement has arisen within 
the boundaries of the Church, and obtained allegiance from 
all parties, towards the forwarding of an internal reform. 
But, in its actual progress, the movement seems drifting 
farther and farther away from an apprehension of the hard 
realities of the situation. The effort has been directed, and 
rightly, towards the formation of some kind of National 
Council, a union of reformed Convocations, or some specially 
constituted Synod, to which may be committed the main- 
tenance of discipline and adjustment of formularies, and 
ultimately the control of the material endowments. But 
the distrust of the various parties of the Church, each for 
the other, is so profound, that the preliminary difficulty 
has not yet been solved of the constitution of such a 
Council, and the qualification of the body which its members 
shall be authorised to represent. The States-General once 
called together, it is feared, movement must of necessity 
originate : — from Council to National Assembly, from 
Assembly to Convention, and an ecclesiastical Reign of 
Terror. The one party, therefore, more and more distrustful 
of the religion of the average complacent citizen, has 
sometimes demanded that the franchise shall be limited to 
those confirmed, who have the right to communicate ; more 
frequently, perhaps, to those who actually communicate with 
some assiduity. The faith which believes that the State 
will ever incorporate in statutory definition a body whose 
qualifications shall be that each “shall communicate at the 
least three times in the year, of which Easter to be one,” is 
only surpassed in its naive simplicity by the faith that, to a 
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body so constituted, will be handed over the goodwill and 
fabrics and endowments of the National Church of England, 
On the other side are those who demand merely the quali- 
fication of a ratepayer, accompanied by a refusal to “ contract 
out,” and deliberately to repudiate membership. Inheritors, 
though unknowingly, of the traditions of Hooker and of 
Arnold, these discern the Church as a reflection in another 
aspect, a more humane and spiritual aspect, of the activi- 
ties of the State, the whole constituted people. They are 
prepared, in conformity with such an ideal, to carry 
through large modifications, to subdue the defiant doctrines 
to the requirements of modern thought, to modify the 
moral law of the Church—such as the law concerning 
divorce and marriage—in harmony with the slow moving 
changes of the main stream of the national morality. They 
would strive to include certainly all Christian, perhaps all 
theistic or ethical, bodies in this national body. They are 
impatient of subtle theological divisions which separate sect 
from sect, and set them thundering each against the other. 
They desire to work towards an “ undenominational” 
religion of a cheerful and not too exacting character, which 
shall emphasise the more distinctively British virtues, provide 
the emotional satisfaction of a simple spiritual worship, 
conduct the work of charity, and maintain missions and the 
standard of morality and right reverence for the accepted 
order, amongst the working classes and the poor. 

The one party emphasises the adjective—* National”; 
the other the substantive—* Church.” The obstacle to the 
one change is the passive resistance of the laity ; to the 
other, the active resistance of the clergy. Yet it seems 
difficult to see how movement can be long delayed, and 
how movement can proceed upon any except upon one of 
these two lines. Upon which of these the choice ulti- 
mately falls, depends the character of that Church’s future ; 
for the paths steadily diverge from the present point of 
junction. If the first prove triumphant, one can picture 
the Church of the future, a separated body in doctrine and 
discipline and, ultimately, undoubtedly in moral standard; 
becoming more and more alien from the main stream of 
progressing opinion. With some endowment assured, and 
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a great stimulus of ardour and enthusiasm amongst its 
members, it is easy to foresee much manifest activity and 
devotion, a rising standard of life and obligation. One can 
discern a body raising always a banner in open defiance of 
the newer changes in moral law, and gathering round it as 
a centre all the re-actions from the hurried progress of 
things, all picturesque rallies towards the worship of an 
older time, all to whom the lethargy of the decent and the 
ignobly decent, and the severe technical outlook of a scientific 
world, are somehow remote and hostile. Ultimately, no 
doubt, though only perhaps after centuries and through 
change, both on the one side or the other, some kind 
of working union can be prophesied between this isolated 
Church on the one hand and the Church which at present 
centres in Rome on the other; both fighting a battle for 
bare preservation in the midst of a civilisation entering 
upon that “ positive” stage which is the hall-mark of old 
age and the approach of death. Such is the anticipation 
of that most courageous and individual of all social prophets, 
Mr. H. G. Wells; who sees in the “New Republic” 
the Catholic or Roman Catholic the sole form of Chris- 
tianity surviving, gathering round it all the ardours and 
devotions which still maintain a condition of revolt against 
the furious purposes and energies of his new scientific 
creed, 

“The nation looked at from the secular side is the 
State,” wrote the late Bishop Creighton, “looked at from 
the religious side, it is the Church ; and separation between 
the two is impossible.’ Development upon these lines 
would herald a process of adjustment of the Church’s 
formularies and discipline, through violent and _ bitter 
change, to the common sense of the time. One can 
foresee the abolition of much that appears outworn, the 
throwing over, as out of date, of ancient prayers and 
articles, the modification of creeds towards a studied 
vagueness, the adjustment of petition towards conceptions 
of a reign of law in nature, and a time of security 
in society. Such changes might involve cataclysms ; but 
there is no cataclysm (even to a clean sweep of the Bench 
of Bishops, or the driving out of a half or a third of the 
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clergy from their livings) to which the Church’s past 
history is unable to afford a parallel. It is possible, along 
these lines, to picture a Church of the future, a Church in 
close touch with the stream of dominant opinion, with a 
flexible power of adjustment to changing conditions, still 
playing a vital part in all “national” celebrations, with a 
chaplain for the prayers of Parliament and the pomp of Coro- 
nation for King or President. One sees a progress towards 
a comprehensive vagueness, with a diffused philanthropy 
and humanitarian sentiment, rather than any high spiritual 
ardour—a Church much occupied in distribution of alms, 
and communications from the nation of the wealthy to the 
differentiated nation of the poor. There would seem, under 
these conditions, no inherent obstacle to the fulfilment of 
the genial visions of James Mill: with a Church “ without 
dogmas or ceremonies,’ and the clergy employed to give 
lectures on ethics, botany, political economy, and so forth, 
besides holding Sunday meetings, with decent dances, 
specially invented, and “‘ social meals,” with tea and coffee 
substituted for bread and wine.’ Nor would moral adjust- 
ments fail to follow the intellectual ; and the vision of the 
sleeper in the popular novel waking in the days to come, 
and cheered by conversation with “one of the subsidiary 
wives of the Bishop of London,” might not prove entirely a 
fantastic and disordered dream. 


For if there is one thing manifest in the world of 
thought to-day in England, it is the steady if silent 
collapse of the foundations of the ancient national faith; 
and, once the intellectual position changed, it is but a 
matter of time for the actions and limitations to collapse 
also. The new morality is already commencing to regard 
as things trivial or tedious those survivals which have lost 
intelligible meaning, and are merely maintained by the dull 
inertia of the resistance of the average man to change. 
Many years ago Matthew Arnold had excited a violent 
hatred by the candour of his diagnosis. “ Its organisations,” 
he asserted of the popular Protestantism, 


1 The English Utilitarians, Leslie Stephen, Vol. II, p. 62. 
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“strong and active as they look, are touched with the finger of death ; its 
fundamental ideas, sounding forth still every week from thousands of pulpits, 
have in them no sympathy and no power for the progressive thought of 
humanity.” 


Ardent desire for its fulfilment doubtless had ante-dated 
the prophecy. The leisured and wealthy classes were to 
shed their conventional religion as a garment at one end of 
the scale ; at the other, the great mass of the “ populace” 
were to develope into aggressive and self-conscious life, with- 
out even having entered the universe of religious experience. 
But, between these, the successful and expanding middle 
classes were for many decades to dominate the national life 
and policy, and impart to that life their peculiar flavour 
and tone, and establish their definite type of Puritan civilisa- 
tion ; so that of violation of its moral mandates one extremity 
of society would grow ashamed, the other afraid. That 
great tradition of austerity and reticence which, alarmed at 
the demand for fuller existence and the large curiosity of 
the Elizabethan Age, had “ entered the prison of Puritanism 
and had the key turned upon its spirit for two hundred 
years,” had emerged with the vigour of the stored-up 
energies of generations of clean living, and found its 
qualities triumphant in a commercial age. Never did the 
prospects of Protestantism look fairer than in the age in 
which Arnold was announcing its dissolution. It had torn 
its way into the Universities and public services, from which 
it had been excluded ; it had re-entered, it had in a sense 
become, the main current of the national life ; it had woven 
into the very fabric of the national system of Education a 
religious teaching entirely acceptable to its desires. But, 
in essentials, we can now see that Arnold was right. In 
the triumph lay the seeds of decay ; the coming out into 
the open day had meant of necessity the exposure to the 
disintegrating forces of the rain and sun. 

The old religion, with its affirmations and denials, of 
Protestant and of Puritan England—the civilisation defi- 
nitely dependent upon that particular outlook on the 
world—is visibly dissolving. Within a generation its 
dominant doctrines have been quietly cast aside. Pre- 
destination and Calvinism, in their unflinching forms, have 
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practically gone—even in Scotland, with its relentless logic, 
the true home of its birth, repudiated by the main stream 
of the Presbyterian tradition; in England seeking refuge 
in the remoter Christian sects. And the new Calvinism of 
the natural sciences, with its blind forces and destinies, 
more inexorable and terrible even than the ancient con- 
ception of an inflexible directing Will, has not yet entered 
into the schemes of any of the popular religions. Gone, 
also, is that doctrine of Everlasting Punishment in a lake of 
material fire, to which are immediately committed at the 
moment of death all those who have not accepted the 
scheme of salvation. A few years ago, the most typical 
figure of English Protestantism, Mr. Charles Spurgeon, 
could thus picture to his terrified audience the “ Resur- 
rection of the Dead” :— 


“ When thou diest thy soul will be tormented alone: that will be a hell 
for it; but at the day of judgment thy body will join thy soul, and then thou 
wilt have twin-hells, thy soul sweating drops of blood and thy body suffused 
with agony. In fire exactly like that which we have on earth, thy body will lie 
asbestos-like, for ever unconsumed, all thy veins roads for the feet of pain to 
travel on, every nerve-string on which the devil shall for ever play his 
diabolical tune of hell’s unutterable lament.” 


From what representative Nonconformist pulpit could 
a similar statement be put forth to-day? The change has 
come, and with a rush, within a lifetime. 

And going or gone, also, before the labours of a persistent 
critical method, is that belief in a literal and verbal inspira- 
tion of the books of the Hebrew Scriptures, which invested 
with the glamour of a Divine origin every tangled genealogy ; 
and accepted esoteric meaning for every unedifying incident ; 
and discerned the Mosaic code as originating in the writ- 
ings of the finger of God upon tables of stone, amid the 
thunders and lightnings of Mount Sinai. 

With these recognised changes within the fold have gone 
larger changes amongst those outside, who never accepted 
with whole-hearted conviction the affirmations of the faith- 
ful. To these the abandonment of Calvinism has meant 
the practical repudiation of any directing will in human 
affairs. The repudiation of the fear of Hell has meant the 
fading of any conception of retribution for the sins done in 
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the flesh :—the future as a sleep eternal in an eternal night, 
or the asphodel and lilies of a good-tempered God. And 
the work of criticism has meant the destruction of all 
authority in the Hebraic or Christian scheme of life, a 
rejection of all evidence of a special Divine revelation, the 
conception of sin changing from that of “a monster to be 
mused on ” into “ an impotence to be got rid of,” and effort 
towards the increase of enjoyment, personal or general, set 
forth as the foundation of the new ethical code. 


These changes are being assisted by the natural develop- 
ment inherent in an age of security and triumphant material 
success. The menace of social upheavals, ruin, and the break- 
ing up of laws, sounds faint and far away. Battle and murder 
and sudden death belong to aremote universe. In the life of 
the cities the forces which make for disturbance—the larger 
disquietudes, Nature and the wind that blows from the 
hills, the insistent presence of the Dead—are all being 
effectively banished. To-day the older austerity is deliques- 
cing into an increasing, if still half-timid, determination to 
throw off the ancient restraints. The insistence on the 
English Sunday of silence and spiritual exercises ; the whole- 
hearted condemnation of the theatre, dancing, card-playing, 
all literature and art unsteeped in reticence ; the hatred of 
the public house, of betting and gambling ; the branding of 
the supreme viciousness of any violation of the monogamic 
order of society, or an union unblest by Church and State—all 
this belongs to a vanishing England. The march of change 
is not everywhere evident ; there are occasional rallies, and 
fortresses which still present an unyielding front to a change 
which they reject as a National Apostasy. But each year 
and each day exhibit some subtle advance, as one man after 
another realises that the sanction has vanished for some 
particular restraint, and that nothing is keeping him from 
pursuing the desirable course but the forces of custom and 
routine. 


This is not to say, indeed, that the whole fabric of the 
Protestant religion is immediately collapsing in England ; or 
that the great Nonconformist bodies, in which that Pro- 
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testantism is most conspicuously vocal, are about to wither 
into nothingness. It is to say, on the one hand, that an 
increasing population is developing, to whom the doctrines 
of Protestantism are unbelievable, and the practical worship 
that is dependent upon these doctrines repugnant ; on the 
other, that, within those bodies themselves, there is 
fermenting a large process of change. There will be 
“‘ Independents ” and “ Baptists ” and “‘ Methodists” at the 
close of the century ; but the Methodism will not be that of 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, nor the Independence that of Dr. 
Binney, nor the Baptist’s faith that of Charles Spurgeon. 
It would be foolish to assert that all is loss or all is gain in 
this momentous change. There is, indeed, a liberation from 
restraint, an advance towards freedom, combined with a 
wider culture and curiosity, and a general mellowing and 
humanising of individual life. But there is a loss also in 
the dying away of a contempt for pleasure, and a conscious- 
ness of purpose in the world, and of the infinite difference 
between good and evil, and the infinite value of the human 
soul. Mr. Burden, in Mr. Belloc’s story, the sturdy iron- 
monger of Upper Norwood, has been the butt of all the 
sharp wits and satires of the age: he is at least a more 
reputable figure than his son, Cosmo, with his weak thirst 
for ineffectual pleasure, or Mr. Barnett and Lord Benthorpe 
or Mr. Harbury, with their clap-trap of an expanding 
Empire and Imperial destinies, and their inner cheerlessness 
and greed. 


Such are some of the things now in England in peril 
of change—the Landed System, the Established Church, 
the Popular Religion. There is opportunity for a statesman 
who would rightly apprehend the situation, and definitely 
interpret to the nation the danger of the collapse of ruins. 
Yet, confronting present affairs and the temper of the 
people, one can but emphasise something of the almost 
forlorn heroism of the enterprise. The land implicates a 
thousand vested interests, crying if assailed; the falling 
feudalism is backed by the wealth of the newer commerce ; 
the increasing cities care nothing for the ruin of rural 
England; in the country, every day weakens the forces 
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of possible reform. Twenty or fifteen years ago, those 
vanishing villages could still be kindled by some intelligible 
hope : the “* Land for the People” was a popular watchword, 
influential, at least, at successive elections. To-day another 
generation has fled the fields; and, written all over the 
crumbling buildings and passionless people, is the apathy 
which is content to wait for the end. From what un- 
imaginable crevasses of the city labyrinths—so runs the 
obvious challenge—from what secluded hamlets removed 
from all the past destruction, are you going to lure forth 
the companies of stout peasants and yeomen with energies 
adequate to the England of your dreams? Compared to 
this, the work in Ireland was child’s play ; yet in Ireland 
the transformation was effected only after one of the fiercest 
fights in all history, an incredible suffering, an incredible 
devotion of a whole nation prolonged through twenty 
years. What species of “Land League” or united 
“Nationalist” party, fighting for Agrarian Reform, is 
probable or possible in the England of to-day? 

Nor is the question of the Establishment any more 
hopeful. Here is an organisation to be torn up, whose 
roots reach deep down into the basis of society. A 
thousand hazardous questions immediately arise. What of 
the future, of endowments, of fabrics? the care or owner- 
ship of cathedrals and village churches? From what 
material, with what qualification, are you to construct 
the living Church that is to remain after all your efforts? 
What again of the great Dissenting bodies, and their claim 
to represent at least a vigorous portion of the religious life 
of the nation? What of adjustment of formulas and 
obligations, of marriage laws, Thirty-nine Articles, or the 
Apostles’ or Athanasian Creed? Here is a task, compared 
to which the mere denouncing of the Concordat in France 
appears but a little thing ; a task, indeed, which might appear 
only possible in the white hot fires of revolution. 

Yet in all these, as was said at another time in peril of 
change—if there is one thing more impossible than going 
forward, it is standing still. 


Ingenious efforts are often essayed to disentangle his- 
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torical parallels to the present in the past, and from these 
to emphasise confidence or disquietude concerning the 
future. The late G. W. Steevens recounted the story of 
this latter time in the language of Gibbon concerning the 
dying Roman Empire. Here, also, he found agriculture 
declining at home, and all the people crowding into the 
capital. Rome is fed from the corn ships of Alexandria. 
Here, too, he could appeal to the decay in the ancient aus- 
terities and pieties; the sudden and intoxicating consciousness 
of a supreme greatness, of an Imperialism exacting tribute 
from the four corners of the earth ; and the breeding of a 
parasitic race of little street-bred people, demanding before 
all things food and pleasure :—free meals and professional 
games and vicarious “little wars.” He could contrast, as in 
the famous forebodings of the Roman historian, the rise of 
shadowy and menacing nations, the barbarians in the cold 
North ; in the East the yellow races awakening from slum- 
ber,in the West the newest born child of all the hardiest of the 
peoples ; able each, not through the old methods of actual 
invasion, but through the new methods of trade aggrandise- 
ment, to strike a fatal blow at the heart of Empire. 

Others have found a similarity between the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth and the commencement of the 
twentieth centuries in England. Then, also, a Church, 
heavily weighted with the burden of the things of a dead 
past, was making struggles towards internal reform. Then, 
also, a new learning had suddenly rolled back the 
dim horizons and boundaries of thought, and opened limit- 
less vistas. Then, also, was given a moment’s breathing space, 
before the changes in the world of thought became trans- 
lated into the world of action, and the new knowledge 
crashed into the chaos of the Reformation. 

Others, again, have found much that the observer would 
do well to study in comparing the England of to-day with the 
France of the years immediately preceding the Revolution. 
An increasing burden of national expenditure, and the 
development of an absentee landlordism, were there 
hastening the coming of change. There, also, a kind 
of general atrophy of governing power amongst the govern- 
ing classes had ensured the failure of the forces of resist- 
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ance; and an improvement of economic condition in a 
momentary “‘ Age of Gold” had brought hope to those dim 
and submerged classes to which hope rarely comes. And, 
indeed, one can realise that if only hope—hope, that most 
dangerous of all revolutionary forces—were once to pene- 
trate into the streets and huddled dwellings of the poor of 
the cities of England, some explosion of elemental forces 
might boil up beneath the thin layer of the securities and 
decencies of the ordered society of to-day, and again amid 
the furnace flame reveal the “heights and depths which 
are still in man.” 


But a deeper examination in each case will show the 
impossibility of thus interpreting the future from the 
lessons of the past. Never before has met together that 
particular combination of forces which in any particular 
age, in their contact and interaction, are creating anew, in 
every moment of time, a new world. That new world of 
the future we confront with as little knowledge of its 


possibilities as was possessed by any prophet of the past. 
Men in the time immediately before centuries of quiet have 
foretold the visible beginnings of a universal desolation, the 
coming of the twilight of the gods. Men on the verge of 
vast and shattering cataclysms have proclaimed that never 
was the sky more serene, the certainty of security more 
sure, 

All that the watcher can exhibit is the actual presence, 
visible here and now, of equilibrium disturbed ; all that he 
can deduce from the study of the past is that, sooner or later, 
through rough courses or smooth, amidst violence or orderly 
changes, equilibrium will be attained. 

C. F. G. MasTeRMAN 





THE SWISS PEASANT 


WITZERLAND has well been called the “ playground 

of Europe” ; but play is the very last word which one 
would associate with the life of its hardy sons and daughters 
who inhabit the mountain districts. It is just to couple the 
sexes in such a connection as this; for it is a striking 
characteristic of the rural economy of Switzerland, that the 
women—the wives, the sisters, the daughters—take upon 
themselves at least a fair share of the toil which brings to 
their household food, and clothing, and shelter. 

To see the Swiss peasant at his bravest and best, you 
must follow him where life exerts upon his faculties the 
strongest pressure, where the struggle for existence is no 
mere polemical phrase, but a grim and terrible reality, the 
vividness, rigour, and relentlessness of which never change 
from year to year, or from generation to generation. For 
this purpose it is necessary to leave the beaten track of the 
conventional tourist, and to seek the regions in which 
Nature is for the most part met with in wild and un- 
chastened moods. Highland and lowland are indefinite 
terms in Switzerland, where altitudes which would rank as 
mountainous in the adjacent countries of France and Germany 
provoke little or no remark. Thus, to speak of life in 
Swiss valleys would convey erroneous ideas to the un- 
initiated mind, unless the warning were given that many of 
the most goog valleys of the country lie at an elevation 
of four, five, and six thousand feet above the sea level, 
an elevation at which communal life would be barely con- 
ceivable in more northerly latitudes. And yet—such is the 
tenacity of the national character—however near to the 
eternal snows his lot may be cast, the Swiss peasant accepts 
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his fate without a murmur, and from the most unpropitious 
conditions and surroundings he wrests life and health by 
dint of strenuous toil, dauntless perseverance, and unfailing 
courage. 

Hence it is that to Switzerland falls the curious dis- 
tinction of cultivating grain at the highest known elevation 
in Europe. This is in the valley of the Vorder-Rhein, 
running from the Oberalp Pass (6,443 feet high), above 
Andermatt to Reichenau and Chur (1,935 feet). It is around 
the mean little wooden village of Tschamut, 5,400 feet 
above the sea level, that this feat in husbandry is performed. 
It is, however, only homely rye which is raised—staple food 
of the peasants of the vale—and at.best the saving of the 
grain is an arduous task. The climate is so inclement for 
the greater part of the year, and the growing season is so 
short and precarious, that there is no possibility of ripening 
the crop in the usual way. For that the sun is too fickle 
of his favours, and the wind and the rain are too masterful. 
So the peasants have erected in their fields a novel drying 
apparatus, which admirably makes up for Nature’s insuffi- 
ciency. At a distance apart of some eighteen feet are 
placed two stout larch trunks, stripped of their bark, and 
rising fourteen or sixteen feet high. From these posts 
lighter poles stretch horizontally from the ground upward 
at‘intervals of eighteen inches; and to them the corn is 
fastened in wisps, thus exposing it to the free action of sun 
and wind, of which there is generally more of the latter 
than the former. As one lot is ripened another takes its 
place, until the whole of the scanty crop is cleared away, 
none too soon for the brief autumn of bleak Tschamut. 

But valleys like that of the Vorder-Rhein are as Eden 
itself in fertility, productiveness, and amenity of life, com- 
pared with many of the highland regions in which large 
communities live, and, as a prior condition of so doing, 
assert control and sway over the froward forces of Nature. 
Follow the peasants to the “alps” which lie far beyond 
the reach of either railway or diligence, and a far more 
vivid idea will be obtained of the stern battle of life which 
they have perpetually to wage. 

A concrete example will bring the facts home to the 
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reader better than any amount of generalisation. And first 
as to the technical meaning of the word “alp.” The idea 
which it most commonly conveys to the mind is that of a 
peak, more or less inaccessible, whose farthest summits are 
shrouded in eternal snow; and the idea is right so far as it 
goes. But to the Swiss peasant the word suggests other 
and pleasanter associations. His “ alps” are the patches of 
grassland high in the mountains, upon which he can pasture 
his cattle in summer. These “alps” are scattered all over 
the mountain ranges, and play a very important part in the 
agricultural life of the country. For the greater part of the 
year they are covered with snow, and often these tracts of fresh 
verdure lie amongst glacier and Firn,! which are proof against 
the hottest rays of the August sun, so that, during several 
months of the year, winter and summer exist side by side. 
Typical “alps” are those lying at the head of the 
Goeschenen Valley (Goeschener Thal), a valley which runs 
west from the well-known village of Goeschenen, where 
the St. Gotthard tunnel begins, and through which flows 
the turbulent River Reuss, fresh from its rise at the foot of 
the Kehle Glacier, on the way to the Lake of Lucerne. 
Goeschenen itself is 3,640 feet high ; and, by the time you 
reach the head of the valley—a three hours’ march by a 
rough footway—you are well over 6,000 feet above the sea 
level. For your pains you are then rewarded by half a mile 
of plain walking, for, before the valley loses itself in the 
mountains, it takes the form of a wide plateau, in the 
centre of which lies the Goeschenen Alp village, a handful 
of huts of the ordinary Swiss type, clustering round a rude 
little chapel. Lofty heights soar on every hand, their 
summits shrouded in ice and snow ; and imposing glaciers, 
not too difficult of access, attest the sternness of the climate. 
What a life it is which these peasants lead! They have a 
saying at Maloja that the year is divided in that part of the 
Engadine into nine months of winter and three months of 
cold weather ; and certain it is that from six to ten feet of 
snow are no uncommon feature of the landscape there on 
May Day, while the visitors’ season is over long before the 


1 The name applied to the glaciers in process of formation out of constant 
accretions of unmelting snow. 
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fall of the leaf. In the Goeschenen Valley, Nature is even 
more inhospitable. The summer is far advanced before 
the snow beats retreat into the hills, and leaves the pastures 
cold, dead, and water-logged. Yet snow falls quite com- 
monly in June; and if you penetrate the valley in that 
month you may be sure that the way will carry you 
through huge snow drifts cut in twain from a height of 
twelve or sixteen feet, or across miniature avalanches which 
conveniently bridge for you the foaming river beneath. 
The husbandry of the valley is of the most restricted kind. 


* The cultivation of corn of any kind is impossible; and 


even the few roods of potatoes grown are never ripened 
without difficulty, and sometimes not at all. Gardens are 
superfluous, for little or nothing would grow in them. A 
head of lettuce or a miniature onion may be enticed from 
the niggardly ground by the end of July, but that is all. 
Grass is grown for the winter fodder ; but, though rich and 
sweet, thanks to the Alpine flora, which redeems the 
landscape from desolation—for there are no trees save a 
single hardy stone-pine (the Arve)—it is short and stubbly, 
and is housed in penuriously light crops. Only stern, steely 
endurance and invincible pertinacity, combined with a spirit 
of resignation which expects little from life and is thankful 
for what it gets, enable the brave toilers of the valley to 
win a bare livelihood from Nature, elsewhere so bountiful in 
her blessings. No wonder that, though the peasants are 
nominally the owners of their bits of land, these are heavily 
mortgaged ; so that it is as much as the most resolute of 
them can do to keep the household together, and at the 
same time pay the interest on loans contracted long ago by 
their fathers. There is taxation to bear, but it is light— 
though on the other hand the service which the State and 
the cantonal authorities render to this isolated population is 
limited enough—yet even a little tells upon resources which 
entirely lack elasticity. The peasants pay dues upon their 
stock : five francs upon grown cattle, two francs upon young 
animals, and 75 centimes upon goats. Sheep they do not 
keep, as being unserviceable where the herbage has to be 
sought amongst the rocks. 

One might expect that the inhabitants of a region like 
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this would easily become victims of the modern mania 
for migration—that for them the most imposing prospect 
would be that of the rough footway which leads down 
into the more fertile lowlands. Such, however, is not the 
fact. I questioned a peasant on the subject. “ Why don’t 
your young folk go to the towns?” I asked, in sheer 
curiosity. With a wave of the hand, and a look to the 
hills, he quickly replied: ‘ Heimath ist am allerbesten |” 
(“Home is best of all!”). It was the true Swiss spirit 
which spoke here,—the characteristic attachment to the 
beloved place of birth and upbringing which, in the hardy 
mountaineer, amounts to a sacred passion. For “ Heimath” 
to him means, not the Confederation, not even the canton 
or the commune to which he happens to belong, but the 
far-away nook amongst the mountains in which he and 
his fathers before him first saw the light. 

Shut up in their sequestered valley, the peasants have 
little communication with the outside world ; and many of 
them never go a mile away from year’s beginning to year’s 
end. When a death occurs, which is not often, a rude 
coffin is nailed together by homely yet tender hands, for 
there is no carpenter or artificer of any kind in the valley, 
and is carried shoulder high all the long way to Goeschenen, 
since there is no burial ground nearer. Should such an 
event happen, however, in winter, when the pass is snowed 
up, the coffin has to be dispensed with, and the body, 
covered by a shroud, is placed upon a carrier’s “ back- 
saddle” (“ Traggabel”), and upon the backs of half a dozen 
strong men, each taking his turn, the weird burden is carried 
to its last resting place. Nor is medical aid available in the 
extremities of sickness. Even in child-birth the mother 
has to trust to nature, and the kindly, if rude, attentions of 
her neighbours,—doctor, midwife, nurse never penetrate 
these uncultured heights. 

The religious needs of the peasantry are ministered to by 

a priest of middle age, a man of the people who is able to 

speak to his simple flock in the uncouth patois of 

their valley, and to think with them in the thoughts of 

their stunted and unimaginative minds. He lives alone in 

a little house near the chapel, a wooden erection like the 
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rest, with nothing in its exterior to denote that it is the 
abode of reverence. Calling upon him there, you find 
him a genial entertainer, ready to converse freely upon 
the life and character of his humble parishioners, of 
whose industry, manly fight with poverty, excellent 
morality, quiet demeanour, and, above all, contentment and 
happiness, even in the hard lot which is theirs from child- 
hood to age, he cannot speak too highly. ‘ Happiness !” 
I echoed, as the word left his lips; for the suggestion 
seemed so incongruous. ‘ Yes, happiness,” was the emphatic 
rejoinder ; “for though they are poor, they live healthy and 
independent lives, and, at the worst, they are better off than 
the poor of the towns.” He is a sort of man-of-all-work, 
this honest and faithful priest. He christens, he marries, 
he buries ; he admonishes and confesses ; he counsels in 
difficulties and cheers in adversity ; he directs the common 
conscience of the valley, so far as it is troubled by that 
awkward institution. He is also the schoolmaster: he 
“rears the tender thought,” and “ teaches the young idea 
how to shoot.” The curriculum is not elaborate, though 
the priest saw no reason to apologise for this. ‘“ Reading, 
writing, and summing, with a little geography of Switzer- 
land—that is all we do, but the children need no more.” 

On the remote Frutt Alp, high above the Melchthal, 
six hours and six thousand feet by steep track from the 
south bank of the Lake of Lucerne, the quaint custom of 
the “‘ Alpine benediction ” is still observed. Every evening 
after dusk, the patriarch of the valley chants a prayer to 
the hierarchy of heaven, entreating blessing and protection 
for the peasantry and their homes and chattels. I translate 
the versified prayer as repeated to me, though without 
attempt at rhyme or rhythm :— 


“© praise, praise! In God’s name, praise ! 
O praise! praise! In our dear Mother’s name, praise ! 
May God and the holy Saint Anton, and Saint Wendel, 
And the venerable land-father Brother Klaus 
Protect to-night the dear homes on this alp ! 
That is the word, as the dear God knows well. 
Here upon this alp stands a golden throne : 
Therein dwell God and Maria with their blessed Son. 
It is with many graces dowered, 
And enshrines the all-holy Trinity. 
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The first is God the Father, 

The second is God the Son, 

The third is God the Holy Ghost. Amen ! 

Ave! Ave! Ave Maria! Maria, God’s dearest mother ! 
Jesus, O Lord Jesus Christ ! Beloved Lord Jesus Christ ! 
Protect soul and honour, body and goods, 

And everything that to this alp belongs. 

O praise, praise ! All that treads and goes, 

In God’s name, praise! Ave! Ave! Ave Maria!” 


Just a piece of doggerel, it may be, yet interesting as a 
picturesque survival of the poetic past ! 

Decidedly the summer months are for the Swiss peasants 
the most tolerable part of the year, especially for such of them 
as migrate with their herds of cattle and goats to the higher 
“alps” in search of grass. This annual “ alp-going” is 
quite an event in the quiet annals of rural Switzerland. 
The date at which the exodus from the valleys takes place 
naturally varies according to the elevation of the country. 
It falls in June in some parts, in others it may be late in 
July. Several “Sennen” may “trek” to the same “alps” ; 
but, arrived there, a common life is lived. They share the 
same huts, they sit at the same humble board, their herds 
graze together, the milk is brought morning and evening to 
the same dairymen, by them to be promptly scalded and so 
turned into cheese. The whole business is done on a 
co-operative basis. Periodical tests of the productivity of 
the various cattle are made, and, according to the result, are 
the proceeds divided when the cheese has been sold to the 
factor at the end of the season. Every few days one of the 
‘Sennen ” descends to the valley from his highland home 
with the produce, which is kept in a warehouse or “lager” to 
ripen, a process to the perfection of which constant and un- 
remitting attention is necessary. For three or four months, 
according to the favourableness of the season, these 
“Sennen” live a nomadic life. Directly the sparse grass 
has been cleared from one “alp,” a move is made still 
higher or further afield ; and here they settle again, until 
Nature’s supplies are once more exhausted, on which fresh 
herbage is sought elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, there is no idleness in the valley below. 
The summer is short, and into a few weeks have to be 
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crowded a host of duties, the timely and scrupulous per- 
formance of which is imperative, if the peasant’s household 
are to meet the inclement winter with stout hearts. From 
dawn to dark all hands are aficld—husband, wife, children. 
Gaunt men and hollow-breasted women take their turn at 
the scythe and rake, as, later, at the box-like barrow upon 
which the dried grass is carried from field to byre. There 
are gaps to make good in the sod-built fences which divide 
one holding from another. There is draining to be done, 
and very primitive it is. There is peat to cut and stack. 
There are holes to patch in wall and roof of the wooden 
dwelling. All these things and many others occupy such 
time as can be spared from the daily routine of the farm. 
The boys and girls have their own work to do. Day by 
day you may see upon the mountain side their small stunted 
figures, as they bear upon their backs huge loads of small 
scrub and bilberry roots, which they have torn out of the 
ground by the help of small three-pronged forks. It is fuel 
for the coming winter, to be used when the peat runs low. 
Wood, let me say, is as often as not a great luxury, for it 
has to be fetched some miles’ distance ; and that means, not 
merely man’s labour, which is plentiful enough, but money, 
which is pitifully rare. 

A cloud as of some hidden sorrow rests upon these 
mountain maidens, to whom life brings so little romance, so 
much wearing, wearying, depressing actuality. Watch that 
bare-headed lassie, over whose head sixteen or seventeen 
dull summers have passed, as she struggles with her load. 
It must weigh at least half a hundredweight ; and how she 
slings the filled pannier upon her back is a mystery. But 
she does it, and then, with naked feet, picks her way slowly 
but surely along the hillside. Reaching her father’s hut, 
the fuel is added to a pile at which she has been working 
since daybreak. But there is no rest : the empty pannier is 
shouldered again as at military signal, and she returns to the 
spot where mother and brothers are tearing up the scrub. 
Not a bright outlook for girlhood, perhaps, but such is the 
life of the peasant here! It is work, work, work—for 
the idle there is no place. Brave little soul, some day a 
swarth, sinewy son of the valley will find her beautiful; she 
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will marry and bear children ; and so this race of toil and 
poverty is perpetuated from generation to generation. 

But the struggle with Nature takes forms and aspects 
still more trying to nerve and courage. The peasant has 
not only to contend with inhospitable seasons, with long 
drawn-out winters, and fickle and uncertain summers ; in his 
unequal struggle he is surrounded by forces against which, 
not merely human foresight and skill, but human life itself 
count as nothing. For, situated as his home is beneath the 
snow-capped heights, he is for ever menaced by the 
avalanche, which, falling perhaps without the slightest 
warning, is devastating in its effects, undoing in a moment 
the toil of years or of generations, and bringing desolation 
and sorrow to homes which, though humble, have been 
none the less instinct with the spirit of domestic peace and 
affection. In the midst of the Goeschenen Valley there 
stands a pathetic memorial. It is a little cross, upon which 
is fixed a heart-shaped plate bearing this inscription in 


German :— 
“ Ambrose Kieliger, 
16 years old, 
came under an avalanche, 


1883—R.LP.” 


It is Nature’s rough way : one life more or less matters little. 
Yet the story told by these simple words—so laconic, so 
half-humorously prosaic in their abruptness, the utterance of 
men who have no time for sentiment—is typical of the life 
and death struggle which the stout-hearted sons of the 
mountains have everywhere to wage. No wonder that, in 
the presence of forces against which they are helpless, forces 
which ever and anon assert themselves with disastrous and 
pitiless consequences, the spirit of superstition—which let 
none deride, since it is, after all, but an undeveloped religious 
instinct—is strong and powerful. Hence you will see, 
scattered about the plains and valleys, and even affixed to 
the dwelling-houses, of Roman Catholic Switzerland, quaint 
images of saints, and especially of St. Matthew, the protect- 
ing saint of all glacial districts, whose aid is thus invoked 
against the subtle dangers by which life and limb are beset 
in the regions of ice and snow. 
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As time passes, however, the Swiss are ceasing to rely 
solely upon the benevolent disposition of their tutelary saints. 
It has been found that protection against the avalanche may 
often be secured without putting faith unnecessarily to the 
test, and, so to speak, tempting Providence. In many 
places, as at the foot of the Furka Pass, near Realp, stone 
and earth-works have been built with a view to staying the 
course of a falling avalanche, or at least of diverting its 
course into indifferent channels ; while, elsewhere, forests 
have been planted on a large scale for the same purpose. 

It may be said, that such a picture of peasant life as has 
here been drawn is a depressing and sombre one, a picture 
whose heavy shadows are unrelieved by the sun-shafts of 
healthy human gaiety and joy. And yet even a life like 
this has, if not positive compensations, at least its redeeming 
ameliorations. Thrown upon each other by the arduous 
conditions of their lot, cast together in a common struggle 
with adverse forces, there is developed amongst the Swiss 
peasants an elevated spirit of fraternity and helpfulness 
which, sooner or later, stands each and all in good stead ; 
the very rigour of their existence fertilises mutual sympathy, 
and draws from characters, rude and severe as the rocks 
which overhang their dwellings, those virtues which knit 
communities together and invest social life with dignity, 
benignity, and charm. The amenities of civilisation, the 
fair fruits of culture, the softening influences of a large and full 
life—these things are not for the peasant mountaineer ; but, 
thrown upon Nature as he is, he learns to know the common 
mother in all her changing moods, and to love her not less 
because the food and raiment which he receives at her hand 
are not a proffered gift but a wrested trophy. 

WituramM Harsutt Dawson 
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PROTECTION ; THE AMERICAN 
WARNING 


N his little book entitled Some Economic Fallacies, Mr. 

Frederic Bastiat, the French economist, tells a story of 
the gratification of the crowd over a broken shop window, 
“It will make work for the glazier,” the crowd said. “It 
is therefore a good thing.” That is the result that is 
“seen.” The thing that is not seen is the fact that the 
shopkeeper will have to go without a much-needed pair of 
shoes. This also would make work, and work of more 
productive sort. 

In larger legislative matters our outlook is likely to be 
about as limited as that of the crowd. Ina policy of Protec- 
tion we see the probable gain to the manufacturer—we do 
not see the cost to the State. Asa matter of fact, we cannot 
see it. It is an unknown quantity, expressed by the 
algebraic formula of X. 

But the experience of other nations offers some help in 
measuring both the seen and the unseen effects of legislative 
interference with the natural laws of trade and industry. 
And such frequent reference has been made to America, and 
the results achieved there under the policy of Protection, 
that an appraisal of the real influence of the high tariff on 
our life, politics, and industry may not be out of place. 

The present industrial policy of the United States was 
inaugurated during the Civil War. The first Protective 
Tariff Act was passed in the year 1862. Saving for 
comparatively brief periods, her policy up to that time had 
been one of Free Trade, or of tariff for revenue only. And 
the moving cause of this measure was not protection from 
foreign competition, so much as compensation to the 
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domestic manufacturer for the burdens imposed by the war 
upon industry through the excise taxes. The “ infant 
industry” and “ wage differential” argument came into 
service later. The Tariff Act of 1862, which has been the 
basis of all subsequent legislation, was a fiscal war, not an 
industrial measure. Later, in 1864 and 1865, the system was 
enlarged and extended, and continued to the close of the 
war. Everything was taxed internally and externally, 
Most things were taxed over and over again, until the 
historic description of Sidney Smith of taxation in 
England in his time became literally true of America. 

Following upon the close of the war, the excise taxes 
on industry were speedily abandoned. They have never 
been reimposed, although internal taxes on distilled spirits, 
beer, tobacco, and oleomargarine are still retained, and 
produce approximately one half of the national revenue. 
A series of exhaustive reports on revenue re-organisation 
was made by the late David A. Wells, who advocated an 
abandonment of the protective duties, as well as the excise 
taxes. But so identified had the manufacturing interests 
become with the Republican Party, that tariff re-organisation 
was indefinitely postponed. And for the purpose of 
endearing the system to the American working man, “a 
deadly parallel” was drawn to show the impoverished 
condition of labour under Free Trade conditions in England. 
Since that time, phrases have served for proof; and the 
protection of American labour has been the wall behind 
which the Trusts, and the many abuses under which 
American politics suffer, have sheltered themselves. In 
each successive campaign since the close of the war, these 
arguments have been paraded, to the exclusion of all other 
matters of great national concern. 

Finally, in 1892, after twenty years of agitation, Mr. 
Cleveland was elected President on a platform of tariff 
teform. For the first time after many years, both Houses of 
Congress, as well as the Chief Executive, were Democratic ; 
and the programme of the party, in which Mr. Cleveland 
heartily believed, was ready for enactment. 

But what was the outcome? We had sown the 
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wind ; we were to reap the whirlwind. The “ unseen” 
cost of Protection appeared in the Wilson-Gorman Bill, 
which was finally presented to the country. This pur. 
ported to be a “tariff reform” (Anglice partial Free 
Trade) Bill; but, so little disguised was the policy of 
Protection in it, and so shamelessly had “ tariff-reform” 
been abandoned, that the party pledges could not be dis- 
covered in it. President Cleveland declined to sign the 
measure ; and it became a law, as is provided by the 
Constitution, without his approval. The Wilson-Gorman 
Bill was not a tariff reform measure in any genuine 
sense. It merely changed the interests benefited. The 
contest before the people had been an honest one. In 
Congress it had degenerated into a trading of private 
interests. For certain industries had identified themselves 
with the Democratic Party, had contributed to its campaign 
funds, had even sent their representatives to the House or 
Senate on the Democratic ticket. In like manner, certain 
other industries had allied themselves with the Republican 
Party, had contributed to its campaign fund, or sent their 
agents to Congress on that ticket. And the contest in 
Congress became, not one of principle, not one of the 
industrial welfare of America, but a contest of private 
privilege. The result was a re-adjustment of interests, and 
the passage of a measure which was as odious to those 
who believed in Free Trade, or tariff reform, as was the 
McKinley Bill of 1890, which the Democratic Party had 
been pledged to repeal. At the next election, the 
Democratic Party was discredited and defeated, and has 
never regained the confidence of the people. 

During the intervening years, the protected industries, 
and especially the Trusts, which are most largely benefited 
by the tariff, have become woven into the warp and wool 
of the Government. As to any legislation threatening their 
interests, they are the Government. In the campaign of 
1896, between McKinley and Bryan, the use of money 
reached unexampled proportions. And money was probably 
the determining factor in the outcome. It was equally 
potent in the election four years later. And these cam- 
paign funds, which run into millions, are contributed 
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largely by the protected interests. They pay for protective 
legislation in advance. They engage with the party leaders, 
and the pledge is respected. In many instances, the party 
leaders are themselves owners of privileged interests, and, in 
a sense, they are but protecting their own. 

Just before his death, President McKinley himself 
advocated a modification of the tariff policy, and said the 
time had come to make use of it as a weapon for the 
promotion of reciprocity treaties. The country hailed this 
declaration with approval. His own death almost imme- 
diately after saved him from the humiliation which all 
attempts to secure reciprocal trade relations have met. 
Under the Constitution, all treaties must be ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. On treaty matters the 
Senate acts in executive session. And even moderate abate- 
ments of the tariff, by way of reciprocity, have jbeen met 
by an organised lobby, representing special interests, who 
have protested, and prevented any action on the part of the 
Senate. They have said : “ No, not us; somebody else must 
be sacrificed. Why should we be made a vicarious 
offering, even if the policy itself is sound ?” 

And so to-day the burden upon the shoulders of 
democracy in America is the privilege which was born in 
the throes of the Civil War. The tariff came in as a 
fiscal war measure, and as a means of compensation to 
industry for the burdensome inland taxes. It was retained 
as an aid in the re-adjustment of business subsequent to the 
war. Soon it became identified with politics. The wage- 
earner must be safeguarded from the competition of 
“pauper labour” in Europe, it was then said. Then 
Protection was protection to industry no longer. It had 
become a privilege, a privilege which has clung to us like 
the Old Man of the Sea. No longer does it beg for aid. 
Instead, it makes nominations, controls party organisations, 
and dictates legislation. 

We have, in reality, created a new system of government 
in America, alongside of the accredited one. It is a system 
which owns or controls newspapers, a system which treats 
for terms with party leaders and managers, a system which 
contributes to party campaign funds, and sometimes to both 
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of them, in order to be safely on the winning side. It 
knows no party but self, and is indifferent alike to public 
interest or the claims of humanity, as was demonstrated in 
the Cuban reciprocity treaty. It maintains a paid lobby. 
It is active, eager, and ever on the alert. It is deaf and 
dumb to any appeal that threatens its control or imperils 
its interests. In time the lobby itself may pass away. As 
a matter of fact, it is passing away. The lobby is cumbrous, 
expensive, and uncertain. As a substitute, the system is 
sending its own representatives to Congress. They go 
because it is to their pecuniary interest to go. To such an 
extent has this tendency already proceeded, that one of the 
conservative New York periodicals recently appeared with 
a leader entitled : ‘“‘ Congress its own Lobby.” 

But it may be said: “‘ That is in America. Things are 
otherwise here. The English public has different standards 
of political morality.” But things were different in America 
before the introduction of the high tariff policy. Then 
Congress was filled with men of a different mould, with 
men of ideals, of convictions, of large liberalism, True, we 
had a landed aristocracy, the southern slave-owning class, 
whose economic and political interests were identical. But 
they were not a corrupt class. They entered politics to 
maintain a system: our Government at one time became 
their system, just as again to-day it is becoming an industrial 
system. 

And this result is inevitable. It is inevitable in any 
country where the privileges become valuable enough and 
numerous enough. And Protection cannot protect without 
creating such a class. It is bound to create a strong, easily 
organised class. That class will enter politics and ultimately 
dominate it, because its business is dependent upon politics. 

History has shown that the creation of privilege always 
creates corruption ; for privilege in a free nation cannot be 
maintained without it. 

This, of course, is all aside from the question of the effect 
of the protective policy on American industry. Mr. Have- 
meyer, the President of the American Sugar Refinery 
Company, stated before a Congressional Committee on the 
subject of Trusts, that the tariff was the mother of all the 
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Trusts, his own included. The duty on sugar produces 
annually £15,000,000. The burden on the American con- 
sumer is probably twice that amount. The oil monopoly, 
leather monopoly, iron, steel, coal, tin, and other monopo- 
lies are all of the same spawn. Outside competition is cut 
off ; and the Trusts find it necessary only to keep the fences 
up and corner the home market. A few years since this 
was said to be impossible. But the creation of the Steel 
Corporation, with its billion and a half dollar capitalisation, 
not to speak of hundreds of other combinations in nearly 
every article of consumption, is a standing refutation of this 
claim, which, in fact, is no longer made. 

And the influences wielded by these interests in American 
politics are already becoming inimical to democratic institu- 
tions, The indictment may be further extended. Protection 
has given birth to hundreds of fortunes of princely magnifi- 
cence alongside of the great mass of an urban population— 
struggling for a livelihood. It has created a class feeling, 
with class distinctions ; Socialism has found a place in our 
politics, and casts an increasing vote at each recurring 
election. 

Possibly these latter phenomena are inevitably connected 
with industrialism. They may be a part of the price to be 
paid for material progress. But life in America has been 
given an exotic character by the tariff. In little more than 
a generation, the United States have been transformed from 
an agricultural nation into a highly intensified commercial 
one. Each year brings a million immigrants to our shores, 
to satisfy the temporary and shifting industrial demand. 
They flock to-the mines and the large cities ; and the last 
few years have seen a change in the ethnic make-up of 
our alien class. No longer does the bulk of immigration 
come from England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Scandi- 
navia—new strains of Teutonic blood refreshing the old. 
To-day immigration is coming from the south of Europe, 
from Italy, the Balkan regions, from Russia, Poland, and 
Hungary, And this new immigration is sensibly affecting 
our population, our life, and our ideals. It is creating a 
new national composite. 

Moreover, our industrial life is subject to violent action 
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and re-action. Periods of depression and prosperity follow 
in recurring cycles. And these industrial cataclysms increase 
in intensity, as does the suffering which they entail. 

Undoubtedly the policy of Protection has stimulated 
American industry, and hastened the development of many 
lines of manufacture. Probably many industries are now 
carried on that would not naturally have arisen. In all 
those industries where hand labour is the prime element 
in cost, or where a high degree of manual skill is required, 
in fine, in lines which cannot be standardised, American 
development would have been tardy in making its appear- 
ance. As a matter of fact, in these industries America cannot 
yet compete with Europe. 

But, in the main, America’s recent industrial achieve- 
ments, and the explanation of her present position in inter- 
national trade, are not due to a governmental policy at all, 
but to the marvellous wealth of her resources. The previous 
history of mankind has presented nothing like it. Iron ore 
is mined, not by laborious methods ; it is scooped from the 
surface of the earth by steam-driven shovels carrying tons. 
From mine to furnace transportation is by water. The 
Great Lakes’ system, forming an open water-way 1,000 
miles in length, enables the ore to be carried to its destina- 
tion at the insignificant cost of one-tenth of a cent a ton- 
mile—about one-sixth of our average minimum railway 


freight rates, and from one-twelfth to one-sixtieth of the: 


freight rates in England. 

Coal is mined much as is the ore. Nature has grouped 
our great resources about a central region ; and human labour, 
as an element of cost, has been reduced to a minimum. In 
the manufacture of structural iron, steel rails, and armour 
plates, human labour has almost reached the vanishing point. 
The same is true of copper, lumber, oil, lead, zinc, and other 
minerals. They are offered to the producer without stint, 
and at little cost. 

And America’s industrial position and coming industrial 
supremacy are due to this fact. Nature with us does the 
work that in. other countries is done by hand; and, in the 
competition of the world, this is a consideration that tran- 
scends all others. And it is opportunity, chance, hope, 
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that have made American labour efficient—not governmental 
subsidy. 

And this raises another enquiry. In the history of 
nations, there have been two types of commanding com- 
mercial civilisation, two kinds of industrial greatness. The 
one is born of the carrying trade, the other of domestic 
production and industry. No tariff policy that England 
may adopt can regain for her the domestic trade which 
in recent years Germany and America have developed. 
These countries have become independent in their industry ; 
and, to a less degree, the same is true of France. 

The most that any tariff policy could do would be 
to protect home industry from foreign competition, and, 
possibly, to establish a Colonial Zol/verei. The latter out- 
come implies conjecture. The former can only be secured 
at a vicarious sacrifice on the part of the consumer. For 
the purpose, the avowed purpose, of Protection is to limit 
the competition of cheaper producers ; and this can only be 
done at the cost of the consumer. 

But there is another price which the experiment will 
entail, a price which inevitably will be exacted—and that 
is the loss of the carrying trade of the world. Before the 
Civil War, the American flag was flying in every sea. To-day 
it has almost vanished. By many persons in America this 
is attributed to our tariff policy. Certainly our flag passed 
from the seas concurrently with its adoption. And the con- 
nection seems clear ; and it is much clearer in the case of 
Great Britain than of any other nation, for Great Britain is 
the clearing house of the world. Not only does she do the 
world’s banking; but her merchant marine exceeds by 
hundreds of millions of tons that of the combined trading 
world, And this is a distinction which England has taken 
from Holland, just as Holland took it from Spain, and just 
as Spain appropriated it from Italy. For a time each of 
these great States was the distributing agency of the world ; 
and through that function each of them in turn became 
rich, powerful, and dominant. 

It is possible, nay, it is probable, that England’s position 
in the world of finance, industry, and international relations 
is due to this fact much more than to her industrial 
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efficiency, and that this position, the point of clearance for 
the world, is due to the freedom of her trade. 

Nothing is more capricious than commerce. Its 
inveterate and historic enemy is the tariff. Adam Smith 
ascribes the decay of Spanish industry, to the internal tariff 
barriers between the provinces. In America, the internal 
trade between our forty odd States has been ever free from 
such restraints ; and that trade now exceeds by hundreds of 
millions our trade with the outside world. Somewhere on 
the surface of the earth the commerce of the Orient, of 
India, China, Japan, Australia, Africa, North and South 
America, must be focussed for distribution. Just as barter 
ceased with the introduction of money, just as the clearing- 
house superseded the cumbrous method of exchanging 
accounts between individuals banks, just as the huge de- 
partment store came in as a means of economy in retail 
trade, so in international dealing some common centre, some 
recognised port, some nation, has ever been the accredited 
agent for the re-distribution of the commodities of the 
world. And, speaking historically, the centre of wealth in 
the world has coincided with the centre of- its exchanges. 
Thus the Italian cities, thus the Hanseatic towns, thus 
Spain, Holland, and thus England, became great, rich, and 
powerful. 

By geographical position England is the natural clearing 
house of the world. But geographical position is not all. 
In fact, it does not compare with free ports in the perform- 
ance of this function. For the trade of the world follows 
the lines of least resistance. Barriers are odious to it. It 
will seek clearance and distribution where the fewest 
obstacles exist, and where tariffs, tolls, and octroi are not 
imposed. Some years ago, there was much talk in America 
of the new market which our coal had found in the 
Mediterranean and in Europe. It was said that it could be 
placed in the English markets cheaper than English coal 
itself. But we found that our vessels had no return cargoes. 
They were compelled to come back empty, while English 
vessels, owing to their free ports, were not under this burden. 

And this put an end to American competition in the coal 
trade, just as it has in many other lines. 
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To our sorrow we know in America that nothing is 
easier lost than the carrying trade. A manufacturing plant 
cannot be removed without great loss. The registry of a 
vessel, however, can be changed to New York, Hamburg, 
or elsewhere by a scratch of the pen. Such was the fate of 
American shipping during the Civil War. And, were 
England to adopt a policy of Protection, the advantage which 
she now enjoys in this regard would be partly lost. Were 
Germany or America to adopt a Free Trade policy, the 
shifting of trade relations, and the establishment of new 
centres of distribution, would be so momentous and im- 
mediate, as to be well-nigh revolutionary. As a matter of 
fact, while English industry may suffer from the tariff 
policy of other nations, this is a blessing in disguise. In 
fact, it is probable that what she loses in markets she 
regains an hundred-fold in carrying, clearing, exchang- 
ing, and re-distributing the produce of the whole world. 

F. C. Howe 





THE ORIGIN OF CIRCUMCISION’ 


I PROPOSE to make some remarks and to offer some 
suggestions as to certain ceremonies of the Australian 
aborigines, taking as my text a number of totemic rites in 
which a remarkable use is made of the blood of the men of 
the totem. The facts with which I shall deal are derived 
mainly from the books of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen on 
the central tribes of Australia, which I was allowed to see 
in proof,’ but in part also from other works, including the 
forthcoming book of Mr. A. W. Howitt on the tribes of 
south-eastern Australia, of which the author very kindly 
sent me a type-written copy. The inferences which I shall 
draw from the facts, so far as these inferences are new, are 
naturally my own. In particular, I wish to hazard a con- 
jecture as to the meaning of the two initiatory ceremonies 
of circumcision and subincision. For that conjecture I 
alone am responsible. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, whose 
most valuable information has suggested the explanation to 
me, disclaim any knowledge whatever of the meaning of 
the rites. To make that perfectly clear, I will quote a few 
sentences from their last book. They say : 


“We tried in vain to find any satisfactory explanation of the ceremonies 
of circumcision and subincision, but, so far as we could discover, the native has 
no idea whatever of what these ceremonies mean. . . . These initiation cere- 
monies are of very ancient date, and their true meaning remains yet to be 





1 This paper was read at the Anthropological Club, Cambridge, gth De- 
cember, 1903. A few unimportant changes have been made in preparing it 
for the press, and some references to books have been omitted. 

2 The Native Tribes of Central Australia, London: 1899; The Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, London: 1904. 
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discovered. We tried hard to find among the traditions of the various tribes 
anything which might afford a clue to their meaning, but without success, 
and we know as little now as we did at the beginning of our work.” ! 


From this it is quite plain that Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
are in no way responsible for, or committed by, the con- 
clusions which I shall draw from their facts. 

I begin by describing certain ceremonies that belong to 
the class which the Arunta call Intichiuma, that is, magi- 
cal ceremonies performed by men of a totem clan, for the 
purpose of maintaining or multiplying their totem, what- 
ever that may be. At the outset it is well to say, that all 
the central tribes examined by Spencer and Gillen are 
divided into a number of totem clans, each of which is 
charged with the duty of propagating and multiplying its 
totem for the good of the community, by means of magical 
ceremonies and incantations. All the known totems, I 
believe, with a single exception,” are natural objects of one 
kind or another ; and the great majority of them are edible 
animals and plants. Hence the general result supposed to 
be accomplished by these magical totemic ceremonies is 
that of supplying the tribe with food and other necessaries. 
Oddly enough, at the present day, the men of a totem clan 
for the most part reap little or no direct benefit from their 
exertions ; for, when their totem is an edible animal or 
plant, they may not eat of it, or may eat of it but 
sparingly. But for this abstinence they are compensated 
by being allowed to profit by the exertions of all the other 
clans. The system is, in fact, a co-operative supply associ- 
ation on a great scale ; only, the means taken to ensure the 
supply are not rational but magical, and the various pur- 
veyors of food are, as a rule, forbidden to partake of their 
own wares. 

Coming now to a description of the ceremonies in ques- 
tion, I shall limit myself to those in which a special use is 
made of the blood of the men of the totem. Thus, in 
order to multiply emus, which are an important article of 
food, the men of the emu totem in the Arunta tribe 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 329 sq. 
2 The exception is a gigantic but wholly mythical water-snake, many 
miles long. See Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 226 599. 
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proceed as follows. They clear a small space of level 
ground, and, opening veins in their arms, they let the blood 
stream out until the surface of the ground, for a space of 
about three square yards, is soaked with it. When the 
blood has dried and caked, it forms a hard and fairly 
impermeable surface, on which they paint the sacred design 
of the totem, especially the parts of the animal which they 
like best to eat : to wit, the fat and the eggs. Round the 
painting they sit and sing. That is supposed to multiply 
emus. 

Again, men of the hakea flower totem among the 
Arunta perform a ceremony to make the hakea tree burst 
into blossom. The scene of the ceremony is a hollow, by 
the side of which grows an ancient hakea tree. In the 
middle of the hollow is a small worn block of stone, 
supposed to represent a mass of hakea flowers. The men 
sit round the stone and chant invitations to the tree to 
flower much, and to the blossoms to be filled with honey. 
Finally, at the request of the old leader of the ceremonies, 
one of the young men opens a vein in his arm and lets the 
blood flow freely over the stone, while the rest continue to 
sing. The flow of blood is supposed to represent the 
preparation of the favourite drink of the natives, which is 
made by steeping the hakea flower in water. As soon as the 
stone is covered with blood, the ceremony is complete. 

Again, the men of the kangaroo totem in the Arunta 
tribe perform ceremonies for the multiplication of kan- 
garoos at a certain rocky ledge which, in the opinion of the 
natives, is full of the spirits of kangaroos ready to go forth 
and inhabit kangaroo bodies. After various ceremonies, a 
number of young men sit on the ledge, open veins in their 
arms, and allow the blood to spurtle over the edge of the 
rock on which they are seated. This pouring out of the 
blood of the kangaroo men on the rock is thought to drive 
out the spirits of the kangaroos in all directions, and so to in- 
crease the number of the animals. While this is being done, 
the other men sit below, watching the performers, and sing- 
ing chants which refer to the expected increase of kan- 
garoos. Again, when the headman of the fish totem in the 
Wonkgongaru tribe desires to make fish plentiful, he paints 
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himself all over with red ochre, and, taking little pointed 
bones, goes into a pool. There he pierces his scrotum and 
the skin around the navel with the bones, and sits down in 
the water. The blood from the wounds, as it mingles with 
the water, is supposed to give rise to fish. 

Lastly, the Dieri tribe, about Lake Eyre, perform a 
ceremony to ensure a plentiful supply of carpet-snakes and 
iguanas, which are two of their totems. When it is about 
to be held, the men leave the women behind at the camp, 
and proceed to a certain sandhill in which a Mura-mura 
named Minkani is said to be buried.1_ To judge from the 
description given of him, his remains appear to be one of 
those fossil beasts or reptiles which are found in the deltas 
of the rivers flowing into Lake Eyre. On arriving at the 
spot, they dig down until damp earth, and what they call 
the “excrement” of the Mura-mura, are reached. The dig- 
ging then proceeds very carefully until, as they say, the 
elbow of the Mura-mura is uncovered. Then two men 
stand over him, and, each having opened a vein in his own 
arm, they allow the blood to flow on the Mura-mura. 
The Minkani song is now sung ; and the men in a state of 
frenzy strike at each other with weapons until they reach 
the camp, distant about a mile. The women come out to 
meet them, and, rushing forward with loud outcries, hold 
shields over their husbands to protect them and stop the 
fighting. The blood that drips from the men’s wounds is 
caught in wooden bowls, and, being mixed with earth and 
the so-called “excrement” from Minkani’s sandhill, it is 
scattered over the other sandhills, in order that they may 
give forth the young carpet-snakes and iguanas hidden in 
them.” 

These are all the reported cases of Intichiuma ceremonies 


1 The Mura-muras are the legendary and partly mythical human beings 
who inhabited the country before the Dieri entered it. 

2 A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of Southeastern Australia, from inform- 
ation supplied by the Rev. O. Siebert. As Mr. Howitt observes, the men 
who perform the ceremony should, on the analogy of the central Australian 
tribes, be men of the carpet-snake and iguana totems; but this he has not 
definitely ascertained. At the time of sending this article to the printer, Mr. 
Howitt’s book has not been published; hence I am unable to give exact 
references to it. 
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in which this special use is made of the blood of the men 
of the totem. We have now to ask: “ What is the 
meaning of this use of human blood?” To understand it, 
we must compare other Australian customs in which human 
blood is employed. 

In the first place, then, the pouring of blood over the 
remains of the Mura-mura in his sandhill, closely resembles 
the custom observed by some of the Australians at the 
graves of their relatives. Thus, among the tribes on the 
River Darling, men used to stand by the open grave and 
cut each other’s heads with boomerangs, and then hold 
their bleeding heads over the grave, so that the blood 
dripped on the corpse at the bottom of it. Among the 
Arunta, it is also customary for men and women to cut 
themselves at the grave, so that blood flows on it ; and a 
similar practice is observed by some of the western 
Australians. Further, it is a common custom with the 
central Australians to give human blood to the sick and 
aged for the purpose of strengthening them ; and, in order 
that the blood may have this effect, it need not always be 
drunk by the infirm person ; it is enough to sprinkle it on 
his body. For example, a young man will often open a 
vein in his arm and let the blood trickle over the body of 
an older man, in order to strengthen his aged friend ; and 
sometimes the old man will drink a little of the blood. So 
in illness the blood is sometimes applied outwardly as well 
as inwardly, the patient both drinking it and having it 
rubbed over his body ; sometimes, apparently, he only 
drinks it. The blood is drawn from a man or woman who 
is related to the sufferer either by blood or marriage ; and 
the idea always is to convey to the sick person some of the 
strength of the blood-giver. Again, before an avenging 
party starts to take the life of a distant enemy, all the men 
stand up, open veins in their genital organs, and allow the 
blood to spurtle over each other’s thighs. This ceremony 
is supposed to strengthen them mutually, and also to knit 
them so closely together that treachery henceforth becomes 
impossible. Sometimes, for the same purpose, blood is 
drawn from the arm, and drunk by the men of the aveng- 
ing party, and, if one of them refuses thus to pledge him- 
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self, the others will force his mouth open and pour the 
blood into it. After that, even if he wishes to play the 
traitor and give the doomed man warning, he cannot do so ; 
he is bound by a physical necessity to side with the 
avengers whose blood he has swallowed. 

Further, we must notice some uses made of human 
blood in connection with the ceremonies of circumcision 
and subincision, which all lads of the central Australian 
tribes have to undergo before they are recognised as full- 
grown men. For example, the blood drawn from them at 
these operations is caught in a hollow shield and taken to 
certain kinsmen or kinswomen, who drink it or have it 
smeared on their breasts and foreheads. The motive of 
this practice is not mentioned ; but, on the analogy of the 
preceding customs, we may conjecture that it is to strengthen 
the relatives who partake of it. This interpretation is con- 
firmed by an analogous use in Queensland of the blood 
drawn from a woman at the operation which in the female 
sex corresponds to subincision in the male ; for that blood, 
mixed with another ingredient, is kept and drunk as a 
medicine by any sick persons who may be in the camp at 
the time.’ Moreover, it is confirmed by an analogous use 
of the foreskin which has been removed at circumcision ; 
for, among the southern Arunta, this piece of skin is given 
to the younger brother of the circumcised lad, and he 
swallows it, in the belief that it will make him grow strong 
and tall.2 In the Warramunga tribe, the old men draw 
blood from their own subincised urethras in presence of 
the lads who a few days before have undergone the opera- 
tion of subincision. The object of this custom, we are 
told, is to promote the healing of the young men’s wounds, 
and to strengthen them generally. It does not appear that, 
at this particular ceremony, the blood of the old men is 


1W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies, p. 174, § 305. 

*Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, pp. 250 sg. Among the Northern 
Arunta the foreskin is buried, along with the blood, in a hole (zbid., p. 268). 
In the tribe at Fowler’s Bay, who practise both circumcision and subincision, 
the severed foreskin is swallowed by the operator. See A. W. Howitt, Native 
Tribes of South-eastern Australia. Among the Kalkodoons of Cloninny, in 
Northern Queensland, the foreskin is strung on twine made of human hair, 
and is then tied round the mother’s neck “ to keep the devil away.” 
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drunk by or smeared on the youths ; seemingly it is sup- 
posed to benefit them sympathetically, without direct con- 
tact. A similar action of blood at a distance may partly 
explain a very singular custom observed by the Arunta 
women at the moment when a lad is being subincised, 
The operation is performed at a distance from, but within 
hearing, of the women’s camp. When the boy is seized in 
order to be operated on, the men of the party raise a loud 
shout of “ Pirr-rr.” At that sound, the women imme- 
diately assemble in their camp ; and the boy’s mother cuts 
gashes acioss the stomach and shoulders of the boy’s sisters, 
her own elder sisters, an old woman who furnished the boy 
with sacred fire at circumcision, and all the women whose 
daughters he would be allowed to marry ; and, while she 
cuts, she imitates the sound made by the men who are 
subincising her son. These cuts generally leave behind 
them a definite series of scars ; they have a name of their 
own (urpma), and are often represented by definite lines on 
the bull-roarers (churinga). What the exact significance of 
this extraordinary ceremony may be, I am quite unable to 
say; but perhaps one of its supposed effects may be to 
relieve the boy’s pain by transferring it to his women-kind. 
In like manner, when the Warramunga men are fighting 
each other with blazing torches, the women burn them- 
selves with lighted twigs, in the belief that by so doing they 
prevent the men from inflicting serious injuries on each 
other.’ 

Lastly, in some tribes, the blood shed at circumcision 
and subincision is collected in paper bark, and buried in the 
bank of a pool where water-lilies grow ; this is supposed to 
promote the growth of the lilies. Needless to say, this 
rude attempt at horticulture is not prompted by a simple 
love of contemplating these beautiful bright blue flowers, 
which bloom in the Australian wilderness, decking the sur- 
face of pools by countless thousands. The savages feed on 
the stems and roots of the lilies ; that is why they wish to 
cultivate them. In this last practice, a fertilising virtue is 
clearly attributed to the blood of circumcision and subin- 
cision. The Anula tribe, who, among others, observe the 


1 Northern Tribes, p. 391 
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custom, obviously ascribe the same virtue to the severed 
foreskin, for they bury it also by the side of a pool. The 
Warramunga entertain the same opinion of this part of the 
person, for they place the foreskin in a hole made by a 
witchetty grub in a tree, believing that it will cause a 
plentiful supply of these edible grubs. Among the Unmat- 
jera, the custom is somewhat different, but, taken in con- 
nection with their tradition on the subject, it is even more 
significant. The boy puts his severed foreskin on a shield, 
covers it up with a broad spear-thrower, and then carries it 
in the darkness of night, lest any woman should see what 
he is doing, to a hollow tree, in which he deposits it. He 
tells no one where he has hidden it, except a man who 
stands to him in the relation of father’s sister’s son. Nowadays, 
there is no special relation between the boy and the tree ; 
but formerly the case seems to have been different. For, 
according to tradition, the early mythical ancestors of the 
tribe placed their foreskins in their nanja trees, that is, their 
local totem centres, the trees from which their spirits came 
forth at birth, and to which they would return after death. 
If, as seems highly probable, such a custom as that recorded 
by the tradition ever prevailed, its intention could hardly be 
any other than that of securing the future birth and re-in- 
carnation of the owner of the foreskin when he should have 
died and his spirit returned to its abode in the tree. For, 
among all these central tribes, the belief is firmly rooted, 
that the human soul undergoes an endless series of re-in- 
carnations, the living men and women of any one genera- 
tion being nothing but the spirits of their ancestors come 
to life again, and destined to be themselves born again in 
the persons of their descendants. During the interval 
between two incarnations, the souls live in their anja spots 
or local totem centres, which are always natural objects, 
such as trees or rocks. Each totem clan has a number of 
such totem centres scattered over the country. There the 
souls of the dead men and women of that totem, but of no 
other, congregate during their disembodied state, and thence 
they issue and are born again in human form when a favour- 
able opportunity presents itself. It might well be thought 
that a man’s new birth would be facilitated, if in his lifetime 
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he could lay up a stock of vital energy for the use of his 
disembodied spirit after death, That he did, apparently, by 
detaching a vital portion of himself, namely, the foreskin, and 
depositing it in his anja tree or rock, or whatever it might be. 

Is it possible that in this belief and this practice we 
have the long-lost key to the meaning of circumcision? 
If so, it would be natural to look for an explanation of 
subincision along the same lines. Now we have seen that the 
blood of subincision is used both to strengthen relatives and to 
make water-lilies grow. Hence we may conjecture, that this 
strengthening and fertilising virtue of et blood was applied, 
like the foreskin at circumcision, to lay up a store of energy 
in the manja spot, against the time when the man’s feeble 
ghost would need it. The intention of both ceremonies 
would be to ensure the future re-incarnation of the individual 
by quickening his local totem centre, the home of his 
disembodied spirit, with a vital portion of himself. That 
portion, whether the foreskin or the blood, was, in a manner, 
seed sown in order to grow up and provide his immortal 
spirit with a new body when his old body had mouldered 
in the dust. 

Perhaps the same theory may serve to explain another 
initiatory rite practised by some of the Australians, namely, 
the knocking out of teeth. This is the principal ceremony 
of initiation amongst the tribes of eastern and south- 
eastern Australia ; and it is often practised, though not as 
an initiatory rite, by the central tribes, with whom the 
essential rites of initiation are circumcision and subincision. 
On the hypothesis here suggested, we should expect to find 
the tooth regarded as a vital part of the man sacrificed to 
ensure another life after death. The durability of the 
teeth, compared to the corruptible nature of the greater 
part of the body, might be a sufficient reason with a savage 
philosopher for choosing this portion of the corporeal frame 
to which to pin his hope of immortality. The evidence 
at our disposal certainly does not suffice to establish this 
explanation of the rite : all that I can say is, that there are 
some facts which seem to point in that direction. In the 
first place, the extracted tooth is supposed to remain in 
sympathetic connection with the man from whom it has 
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been removed; and, if proper care is not taken of it, he 
may fall ill. Further, it deserves to be noted that, with 
some Victorian tribes, the custom was to deposit the 
extracted tooth under the bark of a tree, which was ever 
afterwards held, in a sense, sacred. It was made known 
only to certain persons of the tribe ; and the youth himself 
was never allowed to learn where his teeth had been 
deposited. When he died, the tree was killed by fire. 
Thus, in a fashion, the tree might be said to be bound up 
with the life of the man whose teeth it contained, since 
when he died it was destroyed. Further, it should be 
observed that, amongst some of the central tribes, the 
extracted tooth is thrown away as far as possible towards 
the spot where the man’s mother is supposed to have had 
her camp in that far-off legendary age which is known as 
the A/cheringa. May not this be done to secure the re-birth 
of the man’s spirit in that place? Among the Gnanji tribe, 
the extracted tooth is buried by the man’s or woman’s mother 
beside a pool, for the purpose of stopping the rain, and 
increasing the number of water-lilies that grow in the pool. 
Thus the same fertilising virtue is ascribed to the tooth 
which is attributed to the foreskin severed at circumcision 
and to the blood drawn at subincision. 

The natives of the Cape York Peninsula in Queensland 
use the extraction of the tooth to determine the man’s 
totem and the country to which he belongs. While the 
tooth is being knocked out, they mention the various 
districts owned or frequented by the lad’s mother, her 
father, or other of her relatives. The one which happens 
to be mentioned at the moment when the tooth breaks 
away is the country to which the lad belongs in future, 
that is, the country where he will have the right to hunt 
and to gather roots and fruits. Further, the bloody spittle 
which he ejects after the extraction of the tooth is examined 
by the old men, who trace some likeness between it and 
a natural object, such as an animal, a plant, or a stone. 
Henceforth that object will be the young man’s ari or totem.? 


‘Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 594, 596. 
* A. C, Haddon, Head-hunters, p. 193 ; Reports of the Cambridge Anthro- 
pological Expedition to Torres Straits, V., 193, 221. 
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Some light is. thrown on the meaning of this cere- 
mony by a parallel custom observed by the natives of the 
Pennefather River in Queensland at the birth of a child. 
They believe that every person’s spirit undergoes a series of 
re-incarnations, and that, during the intervals between two 
successive re-incarnations, the spirit abides in one or other 
of the haunts of Anjea, the being who causes conception in 
women by inserting mud babies into their wombs. Hence, 
in order to determine where the new baby’s spirit resided 
since its last incarnation, they mention Anjea’s haunts one 
after the other, while the grandmother is cutting the child’s 
navel-string ; and the place which happens to be mentioned 
at the moment when the navel-string breaks is the spot 
where the spirit lodged since its last incarnation. That is 
the place to which the child belongs ; there he will have 
the right of hunting when he grows up. Hence we may 
fairly infer, that the country assigned to a man of the Cape 
York Peninsula at the extraction of his tooth is the one in 
which his spirit tarried during the interval which elapsed 
since his last incarnation ; and, further perhaps, though this 
is much more doubtful, we may conjecture that his totem, 
which is determined at the same time, is the animal, plant, 
or what not, in which his spirit either resided since its last 
embodiment in human form, or perhaps rather in which a 
part of his spirit may be supposed to lodge during life. In 
any case, the parallel custom which I have cited makes it 
probable that, among the Cape York natives, the extraction 
of the tooth is closely associated with a theory of re-birth. 
Thus, if I am right, the essential feature in all the three 
great initiatory rites of the Australians is the removal of a 
vital part of the person which shall serve as a link between 
two successive incarnations, by preparing for the novice 4 
new body to house his spirit when its present tabernacle 
shall have been worn out. Now, if there is any truth in 
this suggestion, we should expect to find that measures to 
ensure re-incarnation are also taken at death and burial. 
This seems in fact to be done. For, in the first place, the 
practice of pouring the blood of kinsmen and kinswomen 
into the grave is obviously susceptible of this explanation, 
since, in accordance with the Australian usages which 1 
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have cited, the blood might well be thought to strengthen 
the feeble ghost for a new birth. The same may be said 
of the Australian custom of depositing hair with the dead ; ' 
for it is a common notion that the hair is the seat of 
strength. Again, it has been a rule with some Australian 
tribes to bury their dead on the spot where they were born.? 
This was very natural if they desired the dead men to be 
born again. Further, the common Australian practice of 
depositing the dead in trees may, in some cases at least, have 
been designed to facilitate re-birth ; for trees are often the 
places in which the souls of the dead reside, and from 
which they come forth to be born again in human shape. 
Thus the Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes bury very aged 
women and decrepit old men in the ground ; but the bodies 
of children, young women, and men in the prime of life 
are laid on platforms among the boughs of trees ; and, in 
regard to children, we are definitely told that this is done in 
the hope that “ before long its spirit may come back again 
and enter the body of a woman.” Further, the Arunta, 
who bury their dead in the earth, are careful to leave a low 
depression on one side of the mound, in order that the 
spirit may pass out and in; and this depression always 
“faces towards the dead man’s or woman’s camping ground 
in the Alcheringa, that is, the spot which he or she 
inhabited whilst in spirit form.” Is not this done to let 
the spirit rid itself of its decaying tabernacle, and repair to 
the place where in due time it will find a new and better 
body ? 

Tn this connection the final burial rites in the Binbinga, 
Anula, and Mara tribes are worthy of remark. Among 
these people the bones are, after a series of ceremonies, 
deposited in a hollow log, on which the dead man’s totem 
is painted. This log is then placed, with the bones, in the 
boughs of a tree-beside a pool, so that, if possible, it over- 
hangs the water. For about three wet seasons the father 
and son of the deceased, who placed the log there, are alone 
allowed to eat water-lilies out of that pool ; and no woman 


1G. Grey, Journals, II., 335. 
* J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 62; J. F. Mann, in Proceedings of 
the Geographical Society of Australia, 1. (1885), p. 48. 
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is permitted to go near the spot. There the bones of the 
dead man remain, till the log rots, and they fall into the 
water, or are carried away by a flood. When the burial 
rites are all over, the spirit of the deceased returns to its 
mungat spot, that is, to the place where it resides in the 
interval between two successive incarnations. Sooner or 
later it will be bornjagain. These rites seem, therefore, 
clearly to be a preparation for the new birth. 

As the belief in re-incarnation is shared by many peoples 
besides the Australians, it is natural to suppose that funeral 
rites intended to facilitate the re-birth of the deceased may 
be found in other parts of the world. The subject is far too 
vast to enter on here. I will merely note one or two points. 

On the fifth day after a death, the Gonds perform the 
ceremony of bringing back the soul. They go to the river- 
side and call aloud the name of the deceased. Then they 
enter the river, catch a fish or an insect, and, taking it 
home, place it among the sainted dead of the family, 
believing that the spirit of their lost one has thus been 
brought back to the house. Sometimes the fish or insect 
is eaten, in order that the spirit which it contains may be 
born again as a child. Some of the ancient rules observed 
with regard to funerals in the Greek island of Ceos have 
been ingeniously explained by Mr. F. B. Jevons as designed 
to secure the re-birth of the departed in one of the women 
of the family. The widespread custom of burying the dead 
in the house was perhaps instituted for the same purpose ; 
and the ancient Greek custom of sacrificing to the dead 
man at the grave on his birthday may possibly have 
originated in the same train of thought. 

To sum up briefly the general theory to which the 
foregoing facts have thus far led us, I would say that, just 
as the Intichiuma rites of the Australians are, for the most 
part, magical ceremonies intended to secure the re-imbodi- 
ment of the spirits of edible animals and plants, so their 
initiatory rites are magical ceremonies designed to ensure 
the re-incarnation of human souls. Now the motive for 
procuring the re-birth of animals and plants is simply 
the desire to eat them. May not this have been at 
least one motive for attempting to bring about the re-in- 
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carnation of departed human beings? It would seem so, 
for all the tribes on the Gulf of Carpentaria examined by 
Spencer and Gillen eat their dead ; and the ceremonies and 
traditions of the Arunta indicate that their ancestors also ate 
the bodies of their fellow tribesmen. In this respect, the 
practice of the Binbinga tribe is particularly instructive. 
For among them the bodies of the dead are cut up and 
eaten, not by men of the same tribal sub-class as the 
deceased, but by men belonging to the sub-classes which 
compose the other intermarrying half of the tribe. This is 
exactly analogous to the practice which prevails as to the 
eating of the totem animal or plant among all these central 
and northern tribes. Among them, each clan that has an 
edible animal or plant for its totem provides that animal or 
plant for all the other clans to eat; and, similarly, among 
the Binbinga, the men of any particular sub-class provide 
their own bodies for the members of the other intermarry- 
ing half of the tribe to devour. And, just as in the far past 
the members of a totem clan appear to have subsisted 
regularly (though not exclusively, and perhaps not even 
mainly) on their totem animal or plant, so, at a remote 
time, they seem regularly to have eaten each other. Thus 
the Wild Dog clan of the Arunta has many traditions that 
their ancestors killed and ate Wild Dog men and women. 
Such traditions probably preserve a true reminiscence of a 
state of things still more savage than the present practice of 
the Binbinga. At that more or less remote period, if we 
may trust the scattered hints of custom and legend which 
are the only evidence we have to go upon, the men of a 
totem clan, in defiance of the customs of a later age, 
regularly cohabited with women of the same totem, ate 
their totem animal or plant, and devoured the bodies of the 
members of the clan. In such a state of things, there was 
no sharp line of distinction drawn, either in theory or in 
practice, between a man and his totem ; and this confusion 
is again confirmed by the legends, from which it is often 
dificult to make out whether the totemic ancestor spoken 
of isa man or an animal. And if measures were taken to 
resuscitate both, it may well have been, primarily, that both 
might be eaten again. 
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The system was thoroughly practical in its aim ; only 
the means it took to compass its ends were mistaken. It 
was in no sense a religion, unless we are prepared to bestow 
the name of religion on the business of the grazier and the 
market-gardener ; for these savages certainly bred animals 
and plants, and perhaps bred men, for just the reasons that 
a grazier and a market-gardener breed cattle and rear 
vegetables. But, whereas the methods of the grazier and 
market-gardener rest upon the laws of nature, and therefore 
do really produce the effects they aim at, the methods of 
these savages are based on a mistaken conception of natural 
law, and therefore fail to bring about the intended result. 

One word in conclusion. After finishing this paper 
and laying it aside, I looked at an article on Circumcision in 
the Old Testament by Professor H. Gunkel of Berlin. In 
that article there occurs a passage which, done into English, 
runs thus: 


“ A very ancient view of circumcision, which Reizenstein has not dis- 
cussed, may here be mentioned in passing. In the thirty-second chapter of 
Ezekiel, the mournful and despicable lot of the uncircumcised warrior in the 
nether world is compared with the lot of the warrior who has been honour- 
ably buried. Why circumcision should assure the fallen warrior a better lot 
in the under world, I cannot say ; and in Schwally’s work on ancient Semitic 
warfare, I find nothing on the subject. This question perhaps a student on 
folk-lore could answer for us.” 


Our discussion of the Australian evidence suggests that 
perhaps, in the belief of the ancient Semites, the grave 
was a bourne from which only the circumcised traveller 
could return. 


J. G. Frazer 





THE FUTURE AND THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS 


O forecast gives the Conservatives the victory at the 

next election. The prophets dispute over the size of 
the Liberal majority, the combination which will form the 
next Government, whether the Irish will hold the balance, 
how soon Mr. Chamberlain will be able to overset the new 
Ministry. All these speculations are based on arithmetic. 
But the great difference between the present Parliament and 


the next will not be in the numerical balance of Parties. 
It will be in the type of mind of the more militant and 
effective part of the Liberal Party. The ruling force in 
the lobbies will no longer be an alliance between a rather 
easy-going optimistic kind of Jingo and representatives of 
a few great trades. These will be there indeed, hoping 
for their Protectionist millennium. But they will no longer 
call the tune. The centre of gravity will have moved in 
the direction of an indefinite combination of Liberals who 
care profoundly about social reform, and believe in the 
State as an instrument for it, with a Radical section not 
easily distinguishable from them, and a Labour group with 
bolder aspirations and more distant ideal, fighting fiercely, 
and allied with a Liberal Government in exact proportion 
to the vigour and sincerity which that Government shows 
in starting the new era of constructive social legislation. 

In short, the one certain result of the election will be 
the dissipation of the Balfour atmosphere. A ruler with 
such absolute power as a British Premier wields during his 
term of office, especially in the House of Commons from 
which he obtains his credentials, can mould very largely, 
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for the time, the public attitude towards politics. , It is not 
that he can alter the final flow of opinion. Gladstone 
could not make politics for ever nobly serious. Mr. Balfour 
cannot for ever make them a very clever and rather mean 
game of compromise and arrangement between powerful 
cliques. But the Conservative politician of to-day has 
ceased to be able to conceive a majority carrying out great 
changes with full-hearted and uncompromising boldness. 
Mr. Balfour has taught him, that, when you do one thing, 
you must be sure to say you are doing another, and even to 
create a plausible appearance of doing it. Statesmanship 
has reached its zenith when you can ejaculate with passion 
that you are a Temperance reformer, amid the wild cheer- 
ing of the Liquor representatives for whom you are passing 
a new protective code. 

How very deep this view of politics has sunk into the 
Conservative mind, is evidenced by the confidence of the 
Chamberlainites in the success of their leader’s strategy. 
The Conservatives, so runs the tale, are to lose the next 
election. The Liberals are to come in. They are certain 
to muddle either Home or Imperial affairs. If not, they 
will introduce a new Home Rule Bill at the dictation of 
the Irish. Then, not so much because the country becomes 
Protectionist, as because it must be efficiently governed by 
a man who knows how to combine factions and sections by 
political maneeuvring, Mr. Chamberlain will return. 

This view would be all very well, if the next Parliament 
would tolerate Balfour methods from a Liberal Ministry. 
No one doubts that a Liberal Cabinet would play the game 
of legislative doles far less skilfully than Mr. Balfour. A 
Whig Government which started by introducing, in its 
first session, the mildest possible reform of the Education 
Act, the most gentle Trades Disputes Bill, and a timid 
Budget, would not live to blunder into Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hands. The forces of new Liberalism and Labour would 
give it its congé during the first session. ‘The situation on 
which the Chamberlainites count is almost the only one 
which is impossible. Chaos there may be, for a time. 
But when the Liberal Government is formed which can 
survive for more than a moment, it will be committed to a 
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course of action which wins at least the temporary support 
of the men who represent the constructive and progressive 
forces in the constituencies, Then it may blunder a good 
deal. For if it is fulfilling great principles, it will call out 
all the latent resolution to obtain a better England for the 
poor and unprivileged, forces which have not known 
political enthusiasm for many a long year. The Chamber- 
lainite theories will then no longer be wanted, to fill the 
void in men’s minds. 

The test of the immediate success and stability of a 
Liberal Government will not be so much the particular 
subject it chooses to put in the front of its programme, as 
the courage with which it acts in the first six months. If 
it gave preference to a bold settlement of the Education 
question, or to a strong measure for Rating of Land Values, 
it would not discourage the other cognate proposals of reform, 
in taxation of Liquor Licences, Trades Dispute Bills, and 
Anti-sweating Legislation. It would rally all reformers. 
But there is no better way in which a Liberal Ministry 
could ensure itself the necessary reputation for courage 
than by showing a bold intention towards the House of 
Lords. 

It is no use dreaming of the pleasant possibility 
that the House of Lords may not be intractable, that the 
coalition with a valuable and intellectual remnant of Free- 
Trade Unionist peers will enable a Liberal Cabinet to 
manage the Upper Chamber. In the first place, the Upper 
Chamber will have a better opinion of itself than it has 
had any time in the last fifty years at the commencement of 
a Reform Ministry. From 1830 to 1892 it had, in the 
opinion of reformers, done infinite harm by preventing 
smaller experimental legislation, and by delaying great 
reforms till the country was rising to the point of revolu- 
tionary outbursts. But in 1893 it apparently stopped a 
great reform. It is argued that, without the House of 
Lords, Home Rule would have passed. It is open to the 
gravest doubt whether Mr. Gladstone’s small Parliamentary 
majority could have stood the strain, if there had 
been no further appeal secured by the certainty of the 
rejection in another place. But, whether that be so or not, 
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the peers and their Conservative allies found themselves in 
the position of being able to do what turned out to be a 
popular piece of obstruction. They have been correspond- 
ingly elated, and will be ready to try another venture. 

What is even more significant, is the permanent small- 
ness of the Liberal Party in the Upper Chamber. It has 
now ceased to be possible to recruit it numerically. Every 
decade, the humbler and poorer classes of society are better 
represented in the House of Commons. The process is 
very slow but very sure. There is already so much direct 
representation of the working-men and people of small 
salaries, that a Liberal Government must make its 
first care the needs of those who are conscious of 
unnecessary suffering and depression from the ill-regulated 
distribution of wealth, and the privileges of economic 
monopoly. But, meantime, the House of Lords is more 
than ever the preserve of the wealthy. 

Political power and place are not the universal aim of 
rich self-made Englishmen. But they nearly all want 
social recognition. And the rush for titles is greater than 
ever. In modern England, the House of Lords could 
easily be doubled without going outside the circle of very 
wealthy, fairly upright men, who form the bulk of the new 
kind of peer. But they are all part, in sentiment, position, 
aims, and ideals, of the present economic and social state. 
While the House of Commons holds more free-churchmen, 
the Lords are as ecclesiastical as ever. While even a Tory 
House of Commons votes for land taxation, the Lords are 
as much wedded to the land system as ever. While the 
number of Labour members is on the verge of doubling or 
trebling in the Lower House, the Upper House is annually 
strengthened by representatives of the capitalists. In short, 
ten years have increased rather than diminished what Mr. 
Gladstone spoke of in his valedictory speech in 1894 as 
“the differences of conviction, differences of prepossession, 
differences of mental habit, and differences of fundamental 
tendency, between the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons.” 

It might be urged, that a Liberal Government ought at 
least to wait till the House of Lords has exposed itself by 
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rejecting or mutilating some piece of legislation. But this 
means, in the first place, that the Government would refuse 
to make provision to meet a certain crisis. The business of 
political leaders is to prepare the mind of the country for 
political emergencies. During the last ten years, a great 
part of the electorate has forgotten about the House of 
Lords. When the crisis arrives, it will not pay much respect 
to leaders who have failed to forewarn it, from their 
political outlook and experience, that there is bound to be 
trouble for which they are determined to make provision 
by calling the country into their confidence. 

In fact, if a Liberal Government is going to attempt to 
realise a constructive social programme, it must abandon 
the traditional Liberal policy, inherited from the Whig 
period of the middle of the last century. That policy 
was chiefly dictated by a desire to avoid a constitutional 
crisis. It was hoped, and sometimes realised, that the 
House of Lords would pass with modification a few Bills. 
of which they really disapproved. Many smaller Bills 
were lost. Occasionally, great ones were passed at the 
expense of a period of national fury. But, worst of all, 
many measures were never introduced into the Commons, 
from a knowledge that the peers would be certain to reject 
or mutilate them. 

The conditions required by this tradition would neces- 
sarily destroy the legislative audacity of a new Reform 
Ministry. In obedience to its requirements, it would have 
to begin with the milder part of its programme, in the 
hope that the peers might accept it. The great measures 
which alone would ensure the warm-hearted confidence of 
reformers would have to be relegated to later sessions, when 
the Government might hope to frighten the Lords into 
passing one of them before the next election. In pre- 
paring Bills, the Lords, rather than the Commons, would 
have to be considered. The policy is incompatible with 
legislative courage. A Reform Ministry must become 
frankly the Ministry of the House of Commons. It must 
think no more of the House of Lords in proposing its legis- 
lation than if that body had abandoned its traditional pre- 
tensions. The prerogative place in legislation must be 
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given to the measures the Commons’ majority desires. And 
no substantial amendment must ever again be accepted b 
an unwilling House of Commons when led by a Liberal 
Minister. A declaration before the country of such inten- 
tions by the spokesmen of the Party, upon the eve of the 
first session when there is again a Progressive majority, would 
cause a rally in support of a new Government, which can 
only be obtained by those who are ready to dare great things. 

The last Liberal Government failed very largely because 
it tried to hold office under the influence of the old tradi- 
tion. It did not openly ignore the House of Lords. It 
did not frankly fight it. But within two years the deeply 
constitutional mind of Mr. Gladstone had recognised the 
hopelessness of the old compromise. And his last speech 
in the House of Commons bequeathed to his Party : 


“that prolonged controversy, which, according to our judgment, it will be 
the duty of Parliament to continue until it has arrived at a satisfactory 
settlement.” 


Before the year was out, the new attitude of official 
Liberalism had been announced by his successor, Lord 
Rosebery, on behalf of his colleagues : 


“In our opinion the time has come when the right of the House of Lords 
to oppose an absolute veto on the wishes or the legislation of the House of 
Commons should for ever cease.” 


And, in a series of masterly speeches, he laid down his plan 
for introducing a Government resolution into the House of 
Commons, establishing the predominance of the Representa- 
tive Chamber in unquestionable terms. 

From some quarters of the Liberal Party, suggestions 
have been thrown out, that a Liberal Ministry ought not to 
take office until it has received an assurance that it may 
rely upon the assistance of the Crown in case of a contest 
arising with the peers. Such a course raises a preliminary 
objection of Liberal principle against requiring from the 
Crown the exercise of a political discretion in a Party 
conflict. But, if that were not conclusive, it is almost 
incredible that the King would commit himself beforehand 
to steps which are regarded as the final resource for avoiding 
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revolution, before any actual conflict had arisen between the 
Estates of the Realm. And, even if it be true that the 
monarch’s prerogative might be resorted to in the end, to 
avoid a cataclysm, it is very doubtful if the means which 
this proposition presupposes would be wisely used. The 
creation of peers to swamp the Conservative majority 
in the House of Lords would have to be so extensive, that 
it would be in itself a revolutionary coercion, and no longer 
the friendly hint of a wise monarch to a proud and exas- 
perated aristocracy. 

But even if the King were willing, such a step would 
be disastrous strategy. The Liberal re-action has grown 
from more immediate causes than anticipation of the con- 
stitutional tyranny of the House of Lords. It is true that 
the fight must come. But the Progressive Party wants to 
fight over questions of social progress, and not over the 
Constitution. It will not challenge the House of Lords for 
its baneful past, but for the sake of present danger. And, 
when the summons to attack is finally given, it must be 
clear to all men that it is for the sake of social causes and 
economic progress, and not on a barren constitutional issue. 
To develope the attack on the House of Lords before it has 
tried to ruin some progressive legislation would be like 
going into battle with the black powder of twenty years 
ago, when a few months’ delay would provide the army 
with the best modern lyddite and melenite. 

What therefore can be expected of a Liberal Ministry 
is, that it should make up its mind to introduce its legisla- 
tion in the form that .recommends itself to the House of 
Commons as representing the country, and to accept no 
alteration of substance in its proposals at the dictation of 
the House of Lords; and that if, with this knowledge 
before them, the Lords dare to challenge the supreme 
tight of the House of Commons to legislate, the 
Ministry will be ready to use the present time for a final 
and complete realisation of the predominance of the popular 
Chamber. 

The necessity of deciding upon the course to be fol- 
lowed when a constitutional crisis arises is less immediately 
pressing. But it would be unwise for Liberals to leave till 
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the moment when action must be taken the discussion of 
the general line which constitutional amendment ought to 
take. 

The real policies between which the decision will have 
to be made are, the abolition of the House of Lords, and 
the abolition of that House’s veto, That decision must 
depend largely upon the extent of the feeling aroused when 
the crisis comes, and the force of popular passion. The 
length and fierceness of the aristocratic defence cannot now 
be estimated. A prolonged contest always leads to the 
growth of extreme opinions ; and the desire to have a final 
settlement makes moderate men more ready to be thorough 
when a contest has been painful and protracted. But at 
present there is the best of reasons for the Liberal Party 
commencing with an attack on the veto. All reformers 
are opposed to the political privileges of the Lords. The 
case is almost unanswerable. That one-half of the legislative 
power of the country should be as absolutely and perpetually 
in the hands of one political party as if the House of Lords 
were a committee nominated by the Conservative leaders, is 
indefensible by any argument except that a change would 
assist Liberal legislation. Not only would all reformers 
be ready to limit the political power of the Lords to that of 
an advisory council ; but that is a proposition which clashes 
with none of the fancies, prejudices, and pleasures which 
play such a large part in forming the judgment of the less 
politically-minded elector. 

On the other hand, to abolish the historic Chamber 
would be a shock to hundreds of thousands who are 
perfectly ready to make the supremacy of the House of 
Commons as much a reality under a Liberal as under a 
Conservative Government. They see no harm in the 
pageantry of State. They have a vague traditional regard 
for what represents the past. They no more want to 
prevent the peers amusing themselves by debating politics 
and wearing ermine, than they would deprive the Church 
of England clergyman of his monopoly of preaching in the 
parish church. The proportion of the population is not 
great, who really dislike the whole system of titles, who 
would prefer an American level of social indistinction, who 
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feel the harm of social names and marks which cause men 
to be taken on trust as better than their fellows. And, in 
the minds of most Englishmen, there is nothing ludicrous 
and pitiful in a large class of favoured human beings chiefly 
existing to be a pattern to their admirers of the way to 
spend money and be idle. The social position of a peer 
seems likely to remain an object of envy and admiration 
among the very population who will within a few years 
throng to vote away his privilege of making laws for them. 
It has been so with royalty, and can well be so with the 
aristocracy. Republicanism has died out of the political 
forces in English life, since it became certain that the 
monarchy has abandoned its political pretensions, and is 
content to lead the social life of the Empire. 

As to the tactical method of an attack on the Lords, there 
is no doubt that the simplest and least violent would be 
Lord Rosebery’s proposal for a declaratory resolution by the 
House of Commons, affirming itself to be the predominant 
partner. It might lay down explicitly the terms which it 
felt itself entitled to exact on behalf of the people. And it 
would be a happy ending if the House of Lords were there- 
upon, without any deliberate surrender, to acquiesce in 
what it felt to be the final decision against it. Such 
action would mark the reform movement as moderate, and 
anxious to avoid the extreme course of requiring the Upper 
Chamber to pass a Bill for the limitation of its privileges. 

But, even if Lord Rosebery’s wise advice be taken, it is 
idle to deny that further revolutionary steps might have to 
follow. If once the House of Commons has committed 
itself to a resolution denying, let us say, the right of the 
House of Lords to reject or amend Bills sent up a second 
time in the same Parliament, it must go forward. If that 
resolution is disregarded, it must legislate. If it tries to 
legislate, the House of Lords will almost certainly refuse to 
decree explicitly the extinction of ancient privileges. Then 
will come the deadlock. But, by that time, if the country 
has warmed to the work, the Liberal leaders will have very 
little to fear if they ask for peculiar sanction for the con- 
stitutional revolution which can alone cut the knot. 

Indeed, there need be no fear that either the peers or 
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their party allies will persevere to the extremity of resist- 
ance. The House ‘of Lords is not valuable enough to the 
Tory Party. It is not the source of Conservative strength, 
any more than the Church schools maintain the Church of 
England. Both institutions are valuable privileges, but 
lose most of their value to the societies and causes to which 
they are attached when they become a cause of intense 
bitterness and enmity to the mass of the people. Just as 
the Church is beginning to be ready enough to buy peace 
from growing unpopularity by giving up its schools to the 
public if it can get a reasonable security for religious 
teaching, so the Tory Party will give up the cause of the 
Lords sooner than irrevocably connect itself with the 
defence of an outworn anomaly. We can trust Mr. 
Chamberlain to see that the Tory Party does not go to 
more than one election as the patron of a cause for which 
even he could hardly raise a cheer in Birmingham. 
In fact, the Tory Party will not be slow to see that it 
had better abandon the rotten prop, and spend its time in 
electioneering. All that the wise Conservative cares about 
would still be preserved. The Lords would still contain 
the highest legal court in the Empire. They would still 
help as ably as they do now in the enormous Private Bill 
legislation which forms such a large part of the unostenta- 
tious work of Parliament. They would no longer be free 
to reject or mutilate House of Commons Bills. They 
could only postpone them. They would consequently 
become rather an advisory council to the House of 
Commons. Their party taint would tend to disappear, 
because Tory whips would no longer find it worth while 
to galvanise political interest in the young nobility. Only 
those wiser and more active-minded peers, whose names 
are recited on Tory platforms to excite a respect for the 
intellectual eminence of the peerage, would think it worth 
while to come down to the House. They would know 
that their words would be listened to as the counsel of the 
elders, as soon as they had abandoned their irritating 
pretensions to be hereditary dictators. 
CHARLES TREVELYAN 
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T has become a commonplace to say that Christianity is 
[the worship of sorrow, and the Paganism of Greece was 
the worship of joy. Like all commonplaces, this, in a 
sense, is true ; but, like most, it appears to leave one part of 
the truth unsaid, and perhaps,—for this generation,—the 
most important part. Christianity brought a boundless 
hope into the world ; and that hope was needed to give rest 
to the spirit of Greece. For, from this point of view, 
nothing is more remarkable in that spirit than its union of 
confidence and misgiving. This is surely undeniable, 
wherever the reasons lay, whether in the Greek sensitive- 
ness to the puzzle of things, or in a certain coldness of heart 
that could, after all, be content with a compromise. It can 
be felt all through Greek literature, from the bright enjoy- 
ment of the Homeric life, with its background of infinite 
sadness—its grim outlook to the dreary shred of existence 
after death—down to the questionings and longings, the 
unutterable hopes and fears, of Euripides. Nor is it fanciful 
to feel it in Greek civic life—alive with the conviction 
that man was ‘a political animal,” and yet based on 
slavery. 

But most of all is it prominent in Greek thought ; ever 
an eager inquiry, haunted by doubt. Plato starts with the 
belief that man can know ; and knowledge for him meant 
much more than the mere guessing at a possibly incomplete 
patchwork, or than the self-woven dream of which no one 
can say whether it is true or false. It meant that man had 
hold on a perfectly intelligible and all-embracing system of 
unalterable realities, on things at once transparent to a 
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perfect mind and endowed with an existence and a power 
of their own. These, the famous Ideas, Plato believed in 
because of that initial belief in knowledge. His whole 
system is based on the argument : if knowledge is possible, 
this is what it must imply—and knowledge is possible. And 
such confidence in Man is balanced by an equal confidence 
in that great world which is the real object of his thought. 
It is perfectly harmonious and perfectly good : to suppose 
the contrary is blasphemy. 

But Plato’s thought takes a different colour when the 
inevitable questions arise : what is the relation between the 
world as it appears to us, full of imperfection and disorder, 
and that ideal world? Between our confused and contra- 
dictory attempts at knowledge, and the clear thought which 
could perceive the unchanging symmetry? The two 
worlds cannot be the same ; yet, if the difference between 
them is absolute, what becomes of the hope with which we 
started ? How can we know at all in Plato’s sense if we 
only know appearances? And what becomes of the Ideas 
themselves? They were conceived as the fulness of 
reality ; and yet here is something, to wit, the appearances 
about us, which they cannot account for. Plato answered 
that Appearance was the symbol of Reality, the finite the 
symbol of the infinite, the human of the divine. But he 
himself was not content with this answer. He saw that, 
after all, it was only a bag in which to tie up the question, 
with all its accompanying puzzles—religious, emotional, 
moral, logical. For the word “symbol” faces two ways. 
The symbol, the copy, is not just the same as the type, for 
it is only a copy: but it is like the type, and how can it 
even be like if there is not in it something which is the 
same? And what is this something? Plato searched for 
it to the end of his life. Few things in the history of 
thought are more touching than that sentence in the last of 
his works which speaks of the mysterious elements that 
pass into our world from the Ideas, “in a way which is 
strange and hard to understand, which we will follow out 
later on.” (Timaus, 51 C.) 

The problem was all the harder, because the Ideas were 
usually conceived, not as individuals but as general types. 
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But our world is just a world of individuals, and not of 
types. Aristotle, with his passion for the concrete, felt the 
pressure of the unsolved problem to the full. Yet neither 
could he solve it. He insisted, and it is among his glories, 
that the Ideas are useless and meaningless, unless they are 
somehow embodied in the individual creatures we have to 
do with here. But he shrank from the daring view that 
the individual, as an individual, was the proper object of 
knowledge and a permanent part of the ultimate reality : 
no one man, for instance, could be such, save in so far as he 
manifested the general type of men—not in so far as he 
was, say, Socrates or Plato. The special characteristics that 
made him ‘ So-and-so,’ and not someone else, did not enter 
into the general conception, and could not, it would appear, 
strictly speaking, be known. The way lay open here for a 
chill doubt to rest on religious hope, and a kind of paralysis 
to check the hand of science. Mind might possibly survive 
after death, but how could Personality? It was not 
everything that could yield a rational answer to enquiry, 
but only certain characteristics that expressed some general 
law. 

How near to despair such and kindred doubts could and 
did lead men, is plain from the pages of Philo. The Jew 
and the Greek met together in him ; but so far there was 
no new birth of hope. In his system, practically borrowed 
from Plato, it is the negative element which is dominant. 
His great terms: (1) God, the supreme principle ; (2) The 
Thought of God, the Logos, containing the types of all 
created things ; (3) Our world of appearances, copied from 
that Thought—these three fall apart from one another. 
Men are imitations, not incarnations, of the Divine thought. 
They are nothing but perishing casts from a seal. And the 
highest reality of all is so remote from our conceptions, so 
alien from our world, that even the Logos itself is too like us 
to be deemed the same as it. Nothing can be said of the 
ultimate God except this only, that He is. We are left with 
a perishing world and a blank for Reality. Philo, it is 
true, cannot consistently maintain this gospel of despair ; but 
it haunts his thought, and cannot be expelled. 

The life of Philo overlapped the life of Christ ; and 
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there are not many dates so significant. For, whatever else 
the teaching of Christ meant or did not mean, it was under- 
stood by all his followers to mean at least this: that he, an 
individual man, was united with the Spirit that sustained 
the universe, and that all other men could be united with 
him. If this was really so, nothing in the long run could 
oppose the effort of Man ; and there was no individual who 
could not claim an infinite worth. The spirit of Christ 
could Jead into all truth. The Comforter would bring all 
things to our remembrance. There was nothing hidden 
that should not be revealed, nothing secret that should not 
be made plain, nothing buried that should not rise again.) 
Men were to seek and they would find, to knock and it 
would be opened. The “ugly little Jew” had reasons of 
his own, when he stood on the Areopagus and told the 
Athenians that he declared to them the God they called 
Unknown. 

It has often been pointed out, that it was the passion of 
this hope on the background of the previous despair that 
gave the fire to the conflict of Athanasius against Arius. 
After Philo and Plato, it was little use to say that Christ 
was merely like God, and the Spirit that came to us like 
both. Only the thorough-going assertion of unity could 
satisfy the longings and quiet the doubts that had been 
raised. Small wonder that the earliest Fathers of the 
Church were Greeks ; for it was just this assertion that they 
had never dared to maintain outright, and yet which was 
needed to set their thought at harmony with itself. And 
it is a curious historical epilogue, that the very creeds which 
owed part of their own formation to this intense belief in 
the infinite greatness of human reason, should have been 
used to fetter it from working further. 

Understood in this sense, the hope of the “ Incarna- 
tion” might be called the very life of Christianity. In 
this sense, it should be added, it does not imply anything 
necessarily unique in the position or powers of Christ. 
Indeed, such an additional belief, however early it appeared, 
or however often it has been held, goes near to bringing 
up the old difficulty again in this fresh gap between the 

1 Cp. Grenfell and Hunt, New Sayings of Fesus. No. 2. 
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human and the divine, which must be bridged again, if 
bridged at all, by some fresh expedient: by asceticism, 
perhaps, or an external “atonement,” or an elect priest- 
hood, or a miraculous rite. Nor is it claimed that such a 
hope could provide outright a solution for all the puzzles 
of the world. It was a hope, and not asystem. But it 
was exactly the hope that was needed, if men were to be 
nerved for fresh effort in the kind of impasse they had 
reached. 

That this was so, seems plain from the contrast between 
Christianity and Stoicism. Why do we not call Marcus 
Aurelius a Christian? Nothing could be truer or sweeter 
than his temper. If Christianity were merely a system of 
noble emotions, if its great words were not Hope and Faith 
as well as Love, he would have a clear title to the name. 
But Marcus Aurelius hesitates between hope and mistrust. 
It is this double thread in the Meditations which has produced 
the strangely contradictory descriptions competent judges 
have given of it. To Westcott it was “ the very antithesis of 
Christianity.” It swings from resignation to renunciation, 
from the Christian to the Buddhistic view. On the one 
hand, the loving embrace of existence: “ Let us welcome 
our lot, let us love every event ; everything is part of one 
great reasonable whole ; everything in Nature is beautiful, 
even the foam on the jaws of the pig; everything that 
happens, happens righteously ;” and, on the other hand, 
stern indifference, withdrawal, and contempt: “Turn the 
body inside out and see what it is, and what it is when it 
grows old and when it is diseased. What do we find in 
the bath? Sweat and filth and loathsomeness; such is 
every part of life and every single thing.” Nothing 
matters, not always because everything has at bottom a soul 
of goodness, but because only the will is good at all, and 
the will perishes. ‘ What is it all but a trouble of ants, or 
a moment’s anger of bees in the hive?” ‘Soon you will 
forget everything—soon everything will have forgotten 
you.” “If everything is irrational, if things are at hap- 
hazard, do not you be irrational, do not you act at haphazard.” 
And full of equal sadness and sweetness come the words : 
“It is the peculiar nature of Man to love those who injure 
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him. Remember that you are brothers, that men do wron 

through ignorance, unintentionally, and that in a little 
while you will both be dead.” Merely to set such ideas 
side by side would seem enough to show how impossible it 
is to keep or justify that serene trust in Nature which fills 
exactly one half of the Stoic’s mind, without the belief that 
at bottom Nature wants and is working for what we as 
men want also. For us nowadays, a significant parallel 
to Marcus is to be found in Huxley, who held that 
Nature was cruel, and yet unalterably just. To speak of 
the inevitable course of Nature is only to confuse the 
issue. The inevitableness of an event is not its rightness ; 
and to submit our judgment to that is a base worship of 
Power. 

The same question comes up when Marcus broods over 
the nature of man. Man can make himself free by using all 
events as the stuff on which to show his worth. No evil 
thing can happen to a good man without his own consent. 
But this may be interpreted in two ways. One—the 
Christian—implies the belief that what seems painful now 
will give us in the long run more than we can ask or think ; 
and this implies a clear trust in something beyond ourselves. 
The other—the Buddhistic—bids us take pain away by 
killing all desire and all aversion. Epictetus has a simple 
remedy for the sorrow of Medea : “ not to want the man any 
more.” ‘True, a divine inconsistency prevents both Marcus 
and Epictetus from preaching this doctrine of mutilation 
throughout ; but that only brings out the more plainly the 
inner contradiction of their thought. Again a modern 
parallel. Nietzsche, with his passionate interest in the indi- 
vidual, his eager sense of joy, has nothing to offer men but 
the stern pursuit of an ideal which they themselves can 
never reach. Little wonder that, in the fierceness of that 
inner conflict, he has conceived an Uebermensch that is a 
monster. 

Once more: what is the relation of man to the world? 
The Stoics answer at one time: “ Man is an outflow from 
God. We bear God about within us.” But if so, and if 
God is the principle of the whole, then Man must be more 
than a part ; and yet the Stoics persist in treating him as a 
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part, and a part only. “ Why do you grieve at your death ? 
The Universe has need of your body, and you must go.” 
“ You are a part of the world, as the foot is part of a man. 
Doubtless, the foot would not wish to be in the mud ; but, 
since it is a foot, there it must be.” ‘This note—struck far 
back by Plato in the Lews—is the dominant note of the 
Stoics. Only now and then does there come a hint of some- 
thing like an answering relation on the side of “ the whole.” 
“The whole,” Marcus Aurelius says, once at least, “ cannot 
injure its own parts.” But this idea is never pressed home 
to its logical conclusion ; and the result is to leave that 
“whole” a dark abyss, with no sign of the love and mercy 
that alone could be worth the reverence claimed. Thus, if 
my view is sound, Stoicism, the inheritor of Greek philo- 
sophy, Roman discipline, and Jewish aspiration, held in 
suspension the unsolved problems of Hellenic thought ; and 
the change to hope could only come through what I take 
to be the essential claim of Christ—the claim that the 
principle which made the world was manifested in and at 
one with men. 

And the interest of the argument lies in the belief that 
the same problems meet us to-day, and perhaps on a larger 
scale. We too believe that the world is in a sense intel- 
ligible ; but the question is: How far? Far enough for our 
love as well as for our wonder? We too are bidden by our 
noblest living poet, and something in us echoes the bidding, 
to put our trust in Nature. What does that trust imply ? 
We too are told that the individual must wrestle like an 
athlete with his life. Is it for an incorruptible crown ? We 
too are familiar with theories that knowledge is only the 
dream of Man, and other theories that the true Reality is 
Unknowable—the really Knowable, as Aristotle might have 
said, Unknown. And I would end with a pregnant hint 
from Seeley’s Natural Religion. The old Scriptures, he said, 
might gain new light for us if, as we read them, we put 
“Nature” for “ God” and “ Humanity ” for “ Christ.” 

F, MeELian STAWELL 
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HE characteristic which is so prominent as to dis- 

tinguish Mr. James from all other imaginative writers 
is his steady effort to give a picture of things as they are— 
to have done with conventional shams and expedients, and 
honestly to describe the complex emotions of a complex 
world. Even without William Wetmore Story and his Friends, 
this aim was to be gathered from the long progression of 
his novels; but it emerges beyond doubt in this recent 
biography, where the American artist, whether in Rome or 
Boston or London, gives occasion to evoke the shapes of 
actual people. The people evoked appear to us, players on 
the great international stage, each involved in the web of 
circumstance, in precisely the same light as do the people 
of the novels—clear evidence of the artist’s seriousness, since 
he uses in this analysis of historical persons no other 
method than in that of the creatures of his fancy. By 
themselves, however, the novels were proof enough. They 
culminate in What Maisie Knew, The Awkward Age, The 
Sacred Fount, The Wings of the Dove, The Better Sort, The 
Ambassadors—books which enshrine in careful workman- 
ship the rich results of his riper vision. The earlier books 
were often mistakes and experiments. He had to discover 
that it was not his vocation to kill Roderick Hudson over 
an Alpine precipice, nor to toil through the Dickens-like 
labyrinth of Princess Casamassima, But each experiment 
was an advance; each stage was marked by some new 
rejection of the extraneous and the irrelevant; until he 
attained sure knowledge of what he desired to represent, 
and perfect command of the means of representation. The 
result of the whole process is a description, unrivalled for 
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completeness and detail, of those mental movements which 
underlie all outward manifestations of civilised life—no 
mere indication that beneath the surface even of ordinary 
people a mind is moving, but an account of exactly how it 
moves. Nor is it an artificial, mechanical dissection, such 
as the French practise ; but rather an inspired pursuit of 
“suggestion to her inmost cell,” only successful by reason 
of the exact and delicate instrument which language has 
become in his hands. 

Mr. James’ complexity and difficulty follow from this 
very devotion to reality. Although we all in practice 
confess the complexity of life, yet the theory that it is a 
struggle of majestically simple emotions seems to retain a 
curious power of warping the judgment. Nothing is 
commoner than the prejudice which confuses what is 
with what ought to be; and of this fallacy the view of 
Mr. James’ complexity, as something perverse and malicious, 
is a typical instance. It ought perhaps to be true that 
things move towards satisfying ends on clear and simple 
lines. But nothing compels us to suppose that it zs true ; 
and there is no reason to dismiss as unreal the writer who 
dwells on the difficulty, the delicacy, the danger of every- 
day life. Reason there might be, if his vision were dis- 
torted, if he saw things which really do not exist, if he 
were a “later Alexandrian” seeking refuge from the world 
in shadowy fancies. As it is, however, the attempt to give 
an impression of that ceaseless play of mind which takes 
place among human beings, and is only half expressed in 
their actual utterance, constitutes no sin against reality ; 
and, on the other hand, few have had a keener eye for the 
things which everybody can easily see—scenes and places, 
cities and quiet country, works of art, all the appurtenances 
of civilisation, down to cookery and furniture. He differs, 
ina word, from the mass, not by ignoring what they see, 
but by absorbing it and seeing more besides. If he is 
obscure, it is not from any pursuit of “ mystic wrynesses,” 
but because the subject, however clearly conceived and 
expressed, remains genuinely difficult. The difficulty, for 
instance, of such a book as The Sacred Fount arises, not 
from lack of reality so much as from its unusual nature, 
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“ Life,” the author might be figured as saying, “is com- 
plicated and puzzling ; if you have any sense of the puzzle, 
I will try and explain it to you, not by expounding any 
General Law, but by giving you a clear and clever picture 
which you may behold with delight. Thus we will enquire 
—as do you not continually in actual life ?— into the true 
posture of certain souls. We must not hope for any 
final understanding of their relations to one another ; but 
hypotheses will be thrown out, partly verified, partly dis- 
carded—the whole process conducted by flashes of intuition, 
for which gross speech will not be the only nor the best 
medium, in drawing-rooms and gardens, in places of ‘ noble 
freedom’ and ‘ over-arching ease.’”” If we are deaf to the 
appeal, and are merely left with the impression of a baffling 
game of cross-purposes, the fault is not the author’s ; the 
blame lies rather with that traditional view of life which, 
by the common fallacy, prevents us from seeing that certain 
processes and states of mind may be real and even usual, 
although repugnant to our theory of what is desirable. At 
every turn, indeed, the fallacy meets us. Thus, because we 
think that we ought to be active, we easily imagine that 
we are active, and so can persist in blindness to our own 
likeness in these books, where action is conspicuously 
absent, and there is practically no medium through which 
the characters can make themselves known, except the 
author’s description and their own spoken words. Again, 
Mr. James accords with experience in the method by 
which he produces his effects, superimposing minute 
touches until the characters are gradually felt in their 
entirety. We would, no doubt, like to be able to hit off our 
friends in half-a-~dozen broad strokes ; but Carlyle’s method, 
however amusing and convenient, is not a good engine of 
truth, and may easily become fatal to honest insight. Mr. 
James is a far truer mirror of our actual knowledge of one 
another—knowledge which, where it is most ample, passes 
into a sensation, quite definite indeed, but inexpressible, 
because of the multitude of touches which compose it. 
“But,” says the objector, “even when the truth of 
what he gives us is granted, all is spoiled by unreality of 
manner. People are not engaged in such a jargon of 
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perpetual dialogue; and, what is more, the tone of talk 
never changes ; whatever the circumstances, whoever the 
actors, nothing breaks the monotony.” 

Now, as to the reproach that the characters use in 
whatever circumstances one and all the same language, two 
observations are in place. First, it is a salient trait of 
civilised life, and a peculiarity not without charm and 
excitement, that the actors do in fact use the same manner 
of speech on the most weighty as on the most trivial occa- 
sions. Even when the air is thick with passion, the 
departure from our commonplace, even our vulgar vocabu- 
lary, is small ; and to have given expression in art to the 
fact that common words often go charged with shades of 
deep meaning, is among the greatest triumphs of fiction. 
Secondly, uniformity of speech became inevitable the 
moment the author refrained from treating widely different 
types and classes. The talk of most civilised people is in 
essentials so similar, that the artist has little to gain by 
dwelling on the differences. Differences of course exist ; 
but that they are vastly significant there is no reason to 
suppose. The style of conversation of a society matron is 
not precisely the same as that of a lonely old maid; but 
to him whom life interests in proportion as it can be made 
to reveal the workings of the soul, the difference is so 
small as to seem irrelevant, and rightly to be neglected. 
And, finally, this fact—that the object of the talk is to 
reveal the workings of the soul—saves the talk from being 
a jargon. A novelist is not a phonograph, that he should 
record the exact words which fall from human lips. Not 
verbal accuracy, but skilful selection from the mass of talk 
heard and imagined, is necessary to the accuracy of his 
presentation, We can convince ourselves how wide are 
the limits of probability prescribed by common sense, by 
reflecting on the reason why we should be shocked were 
the dialogue of a novel occasionally to lapse into blank 
verse : evidently blank verse would offend, not because 
conversations are not in fact carried on in it, but simply 
because it would be inappropriate to the literary form. 
Under some conditions, blank verse may be a legitimate 
form into which to cast dialogue, because, as famous 
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examples prove, the intercourse of human minds may be 
faithfully reproduced in that metre. And, similarly, Mr. 
James’ conversations, provided they reproduce the spirit, 
could not be justly attacked as unreal, even were they far 
less real than is actually the case. As it is, the careful 
reader cannot fail to discover, that the talk of the persons 
glasses forth their minds from as true a surface as artist 
ever polished, wrought with matchless skill and humour 
to arrest and preserve whatever is of importance in the sub- 
stance of our mental life. 

I now come to the question of moral values. In real 
life we, roughly speaking, think it good to love good men 
and to hate bad; and, what is more, we generally judge 
that man who strongly loves good and hates evil, to be 
better both than one who loves evil and hates good, and 
than one who is little affected by either. Hence, as it is 
the business of novelists, and that of Mr. James in a unique 
degree, to give pictures of real life, it seems plausible to 
suppose that the merit of the pictures will, at any rate to 
some extent, depend on the emotions excited being such 
as we can approve ; z.¢., not only must what is presented 
as hateful or admirable be hateful or admirable in point of 
fact, but also the feeling displayed should be enthusiastic. 
No novel, it can safely be said, will be of the highest 
excellence, which does not distinguish between good 
and evil, passionately as well as accurately. Now, as 
regards accuracy of discrimination, Mr. James leaves no 
opening for criticism. In the consistent and reasonable 
judgment of right and wrong, he succeeds where almost 
all other novelists fail at one time or another, Charlotte 
Bronté and George Meredith being alone his peers in this 
respect. Thackeray, for instance, has a sadly uncertain 
touch for this, which is, after all, his main theme; we 
never know exactly what it is that Thackeray approves, 
and we always suspect that it was not so very admirable. 
Dickens, again, says of Mr. Dick and Dr. Strong pacing 
before the schoolroom windows: “I feel as if they might 
go walking to and fro for ever and the world might 
somehow be the better for it”—the one being a harmless 
lunatic and the other a scholar whom we are asked to love 
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for his futility. This vice, the sentimentalism of over- 
praising what deserves little or no praise, re-appears in an 
aggravated form in Mr. Kipling, who stirs up yet greater 
admiration for yet worse things ; and in all its forms it is 
remote from Mr. James. Nor do we find in him any trace 
of that more fashionable sentimentalism, which, as typified 
by Monsieur Bergeret poring over his Vergilius nauticus, 
pretends that the world is a cage of monkeys where every- 
thing is of small and equal value. On the contrary, that 
some things are of very high value and others of very low, 
is the conviction, not openly announced, yet implied, in 
every line of Mr. James’ writing. Unwavering in this 
conviction, he never prostitutes his tremendous powers of 
analysis; he neither seeks for excuses, as does the fond 
moralist, for stupid, disingenuous, vulgar, and self-interested 
people, nor does he, like the cynic, depreciate those pos- 
sessed of the contrary qualities. 

Finally, the passionate love for one another of the 
people whose good qualities he thus acutely discriminates, 
is the dominant note of Mr. James’ best work. The 
development of plot and the depiction of character are 
determined, down to the smallest details, by the emotion 
which conceived this love as the best thing in the world, 
the one end as means or hindrance to which all else is justi- 
fied or condemned. Many, I know, do not feel the presence 
of this great emotional quality, and deny genuine passion to 
him, mainly on the ground that he shrinks from great 
issues, and attends too much to certain minor and abnormal 
aspects of humanity. He does not discourse of Life and 
Death and Fate in words which might be quoted ; so that 
little can be done to show that he is as humanly passionate 
as Tolstoy, for instance, though more reticent, beyond 
pointing out how easily the passion may be present in his 
case and yet ignored. His reticence has, in fact, a definite 
reason, which, when understood, may make us pause before 
pronouncing him frigid; and that reason is his attitude 
towards questions of right and wrong action. He is gifted, 
as we have seen, with an acute and restless sense both 
of the intricacy and of the value of human relations. 
Their intricacy is so deeply felt, that he rarely, at least in 
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his later books, finds it possible to say of a person, who took 
a particular course of action, that he did right or that he 
ought to have acted otherwise ; and, so keen is his sense of 
their value, that he is equally unable to be sanguine in any 
given case as to the good results of forcible action. I am 
not concerned either to attack or to defend this position. | 
only mention it in order to suggest that, as it pervades Mr. 
James’ novels, it may account for their being thought 
inhuman. For it is certainly an irritating position ; by not 
meting out praise and blame to his characters’ actions, by 
leaving doubtful, for instance, the morality of what Kate 
Croy did, he inevitably makes on many an impression of 
indifference and pessimism ; although obviously the position 
is not incompatible with passion, and he who doubts 
whether anything can be done to remedy a bad state of 
affairs need not be regarded as atrifler and a barren analyst. 

To contend that some such irrelevant irritation obscures 
the passion of his novels, is, of course, a purely negative argu- 
ment—it can not show the passion to be there; but, such 
as it is, it finds some support in the exactly converse case of 
Tolstoy. Beyond doubt, part of Tolstoy’s popularity springs 
from the fervour with which he holds what Mr. James’ 
work denies : to wit, that right action is simple. He gains 
admirers, that is, not only by his skill in representing people 
and situations ; but also by arousing sympathy with his 
theory that the individual can make an immense difference 
for the better by doing something definite. For Tolstoy, 
the blaze of his conviction illumines life ; in its light he 
approaches and can dare to portray the tragic moments 
directly—birth, death, the meeting and parting of men and 
women ; and we must be stocks not to feel the intensity 
and genuineness of the passion in these pictures. At the 
same time, his assault on our emotions would not be so over- 
whelming, were it not that his belief in the effectiveness of 
the individual will sorts with what all desire to believe ; if 
he did not hold this belief so strongly, we might conceivably 
think his passion less. And, just so, if Mr. James did not 
dash our spirits by scepticism about the individual will, we 
might conceivably think his passion greater. 

Such negative arguments can do no more than pave 
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the way for sympathy by removing prejudices. In the long 
run, nothing but sympathetic insight can decide whether or 
not Mr. James’ sense of the nobility of noble things and 
the vileness of vile is genuinely emotional. But, if the last 
resort must be to the responsive thrill of feeling, we need 
not therefore reject the help of our reasoning faculties. 
Indeed, we are bound to employ them. The passion of 
his characters lurks in their mental developments, and is 
never fully exposed, either in words or action; so that we 
must spare no pains to follow these mental developments, if 
we would appreciate the significance of those half-smothered 
ambiguous cries which are the only outlets of the struggling 
soul. If his actors seem stunted, warped, and repressed, 
it is because their creator, filled with the sense of com- 
plexity, and intent on displaying the truth, shows us men 
and women, thwarted and hampered by circumstances as 
they in fact are, yet preserving, amidst evil, much that is 
good and beautiful. To the discovery of this goodness 
and beauty, surviving here and there in the machinery of 
modern life, he addresses himself with as much emotion 
as insight, and, in disentangling the good from the evil, 
suddenly brings us, for all his gentleness and urbanity, 
upon tragedy of the highest order. The gentleness and 
urbanity, the kind humour which makes the best of a 
faulty world—these flow naturally from his view of things 
as complex. The results of action being incalculable, 
and society a fabric of springs and checks and counter- 
checks, the wise man cannot but walk delicately. And 
again, this very view of complexity combines with the 
passion for goodness and beauty to draw about his creations 
an atmosphere of wistfulness, a sigh, as it were, for what 
they might have been, had the world been other than it is. 
Older novelists were content to portray men and women 
much as they were seen by the average man. Mr. James 
penetrates to their essence, sympathises with their inmost 
perplexities, and contemplates them in the mild light of 
eternity. 


S. WATERLow 
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X Oriente lux has proved to be the case in so many 

instances recently, and Japan has shown to the world 
such perfection of army, navy, and organisation, that one 
may be pardoned for thinking that perhaps there is also a 
new Socialism, of an improved variety, contained in the 
Island Empire. But it must not be forgotten, in looking 
at the question, that there is a vast difference between 
conditions in Japan and apparently similar conditions 
existent with us. 

In 1903 The ‘fapan Times, a paper which largely finds 
its inspiration in Marquis Ito, wrote on the subject of 
Socialism as follows :— 


“With all this apparent practical ape 4 we may safely state that 


Socialism is in this country still in the stage of academic discussion, and that 
the day when it will assume practical significance is as yet, if such a day is 
ever to come, in the far distant future. So far as the mass of the people are 
concerned, they show as yet no sign of fundamental discontent with the 
present social order. This is so, not because they are less intelligent than 
people of the same class in the Occident, but because the conditions of life 
amongst us are such that there is little occasion for them to wish for any 
radical change in the social constitution. Happily or unhappily, according to 
the way in which the matter is looked at, the struggle for existence here has 
none of that sharp unfeeling intensity which is calculated to engender in the 
West a deep and sullen hostility to the present order of things. Society here 
has for centuries been constructed on principles fundamentally different from 
those obtaining in the West. Our society is more communistic in its 
character than theirs, and we are more forbearing with, and helpful to, each 
other than the European peoples. It is true that, since the introduction of 
Occidental civilisation, great changes are taking place in our conditions of 
life ; but amidst all these changes the fundamental characteristic of our 
social organisation still remains intact, and is not likely to be fully effaced, 
although it will probably be modified more or less owing to the new influences 
at work, 
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This quotation gives very fairly what may be regarded 
as the Government attitude towards Socialism, although 
at times it has seemed as if individual Ministers have 
been oppressed by a Socialistic-Peril nightmare, and 
have attempted repressive measures. But the Government 
and the great statesmen of Japan consider that, while the 
character of the country is undergoing a great change, and 
becoming industrial instead of agricultural, it is no time to 
lay down hard and fast rules with regard to Labour or 
Labour organisation. Wait, they say, until the industrial 
system is more completely re-arranged ; and then it will be 
possible to inaugurate suitable and permanent measures. It 
is probable, also, that many of the more conservative states- 
men fear that premature Labour disturbances would un- 
necessarily retard the progress of the country. That they 
are blind to the evil of some of the existing conditions is 
evident ; but that they are preparing to cope with others of 
them has been shown by several of their recent actions. 
The idea of Socialism is no new one in Japan; and the 
various trade guilds have certainly accustomed the Govern- 


ment to the idea of union amongst labourers. It is rather 
the modern form of Labour Union, having, too often, strikes 
as its sole apparent objective, to which the Japan Govern- 
ment objects, To prevent these Unions from becoming 
too powerful, a police regulation was put into force in 1900, 
under which the following points were dealt with. The 
quotation is from Mr. Katayama’s paper, The Labour World. 


“ The law provides clauses that will enable the police authorities to stop, 
to punish, and to fine working men who speak or agitate for wages and 
hours of labour. . . . Working men hereafter will be completely under the 
mercy of the employers ; they cannot ask for higher wages or shorter hours 
without violating the law. ‘There will be no room left to working men to 
organise prow de into a Union, because the law forbids, with a threat of 
severe punishment of fine or hard labour, Labour agitation of any form 
whatever. With this tyrannical law the police authorities punish every 
strike, regardless of the cause or grievance.” 


This police regulation turned the thoughts of those 
who were anxious to start Labour Unions into different 
channels, as is shown by the following quotation :— 


“There is, however, one thing left for the working man to do with some 
hope, and that is, to work for the immediate repeal of the law in the next 
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session of the Diet. To do this effectively is to carry the battle into the 
enemy’s camp, by changing the Labour agitation into a political agitation, 
The law gives to the people greater freedom in political activity, to hold 
political meetings and to form political associations. Thus, we cannot fight 
against oppression and tyranny of employers in the economic field, that is, we 
cannot hereafter claim our industrial rights under the banner of Trades 
Unionism ; but we can and must secure our inborn rights and heritage under 
the red flag of Labour politics—that is, Socialism.” 


This decision to adopt the political path to accomplish- 
ment has remained the permanent one in the mind of the 
Socialists. In 1903 an article in The Socialist, which is 
The Labour World under a new name, says :— 


“There is one path by which our workers can advance, and that is the 
political one. . . . We can hold political meetings and form associations 
freely. ‘This freedom is guaranteed by the Imperial Constitution, although it 
is sometimes suppressed or dissolved by the police. On the whole, we have 
secured already political freedom. It is true that we, the workers, have yet 
no right to vote ; and perhaps that was the very reason why the police law has 
come to take the place of the association law, which was very strict on political 
agitation of the people. But, all the same, we can agitate for the working 
classes’ politics, viz. Socialism.” 


This adoption of a political line was not unwelcome to 
the Government, who saw in it much less disturbance to 
the economic development of the country than by the 
formation of Labour Unions. And the Socialists them- 
selves must confess, that there has been considerable progress 
made since Mr. Katayama inaugurated the modern move- 
ment in June, 1897. Before then, it may be said, there 
was nothing of the kind in existence save the trade guilds. 
But these guilds did not advocate nearly so violent measures 
as did the Labour Unions which came into existence after 
the first meeting in June, 1897. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the modern movement owes its origin to 
this one man, Mr. Katayama, who, educated in America, 
there imbibed the strongest essence of Labour Unionism. 
The Secretary of the Ironworkers’ Union and the Editor of 
the organ of the Socialist movement, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Katayama will soon take his place in Parliament, to 
prosecute his life work. Several strikes have been effectu- 
ally carried out under his guidance, but only in those trades 
where skilled labour is demanded. For unskilled or partly 
skilled labour, the annual increase of about 500,000 in 
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the population provides a far greater supply than can easily 
be used up. Thus Labour Unions could only enjoy very 
limited power, even were it legal to constitute them. Mr. 
Katayama himself confesses that he has met with enormous 
difficulties, even in his own Labour Union, in securing 
the consistent co-operation of the men. 

Although the movement began in the years following 
the war with China, it was not until April 30th, 1901, that 
a great Labour demonstration was held. Curiously enough, 
it owed its origin to the enterprise of one of the “ yellow ” 
newspapers of Tokyo, The Niroku Shimpo, although there is 
considerable doubt as to the disinterestedness of the news- 
paper, which utilised the opportunity to push its circulation. 
The police limited the numbers at the meeting to 
5,000, although some 30,000 tickets had been dis- 
tributed. A Socialistic meeting, which was to be held 
after the great assembly, was suppressed altogether. This 
action on the part of the police called forth the condemna- 
tion of The ‘fapan Times, which said :— 

“Tt is suggested that the police interfered with the Niéroku’s project 
because they had reason to suspect the promoters of Socialistic aims. This 
suggestion has an air of probability, in view of the preponderance of avowed 
Socialists among those who were to speak at the lecture meeting, which the 
disappointed projectors of the Labour meeting proposed to hold afterwards, 
and which was also suppressed by the police. If this explanation be trust- 
worthy, we should think that the police were extremely ill-advised in inter- 
fering with the carrying out of the Niroku’s Labour gathering and lecture 
meeting.” 

Notwithstanding the previous police action, some 
20,000 men assembled and carried out the Labour demon- 
stration, in the presence of 1,000 police. The fact that this 
was permitted would seem to disprove the idea that the 
authorities were anxious to prevent the meeting taking 
place. The meeting closed with three cheers for the 
Emperor, which were most heartily given, because 
before everything the Japanese working man is patriotic 
and loyal. The following resolution was carried, and 
forms the first public programme of the Labour party in 
Japan :— 

“ We, the working people, the citizens of the Japanese Empire, guided by 
Almighty power and His truth, and under the auspicious rule of His Majesty 
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the Emperor, this day, this month, at this Mukoshima, in the working men’s 
grand social meeting, decide with a sincerity of our heart and purpose on the 
following subjects. 
Resolved that— 
I. The Government, in order to protect the rights and interests of the 
working classes, shall effect the making of proper Labour laws. 
II. The Government shall make effective regulations that will fully 
protect child and female workers. 
III. In order to develope our industry, we recognise the urgent necessity of 
carrying on a thorough education for the working classes, 
IV. We believe that, in order to protect our own interests, we must 
secure political rights and the right of voting in the Parliamentary elections. 
V. The third of April every year shall be the appointed day for the 
Japanese Working Men’s Grand Social Meeting.” 


This resolution was voted unanimously by the entire 
audience. 

On May 2gth of the same year, a social democratic 
party, called the Shakwat Minshu-to, was organised, but 
suppressed by the Government. This did not prevent a 
second party, called the Shakwai Heimin, from being 
organised on June 3rd. This was also suppressed; and 
Mr. Katayama was tried for having published the manifesto 
of the party. His acquittal enabled a third and more stable 


party to be formed on the lines of the second party. Later, 
in 1902, the Government decided that Labour orations 
should come under the category of political speeches. Since 
it is from the Social Democratic party that the advance of 
Socialism in Japan is to be looked for, it is as well to note 
what is their programme and aspirations. The following 
extracts are taken from their manifesto. 


“* Our party was born for the interest of the vast number of these people. 
It strives to get a victory for the princples of peace in the whole world by 
destroying the difference between rich and poor by the pure democratic and 
socialistic principle, and to advance towards the following ideals :— 


1, No matter what differences in races or governments there may be, it is 
to propagate and enlarge the principle that humanity is of all brotherhood. 

2. To abolish the army and navy in order to bring forth international 
peace. 

3- To abolish the system of caste entirely. 

4. To abolish the private ownership of land and capital that are necessary 
as productive means. 

5. To abolish the private ownership of the means of transportation, such 
as bridges, canals, ships, and railways. 

6. To secure an impartial and equitable distribution of wealth, 

7. To let the people have equal political rights. 
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8. The nation should bear entire expenses of education, so that the people 
may receive education equally. 


The above are ideals of our party, yet there is no need of discussing the 
difficulty of carrying them into practice to-day. Therefore our party, 
deliberating upon the following platform, shall attempt to realise by its 
practical movement the following points. 


1. The public ownership of railways in the entire nation. 

2. The municipal ownership of gas, electricity, city railways, and all 
others that are characterised as monopolies. 

3. To prohibit the selling of any land publicly owned, either by the 
central government or any local public corporation, namely, village, town, 
city, or prefecture. 

4. To start a movement for the municipal ownership of all land within 
the city areas. If this cannot be accomplished at once, a law shall be enacted 
to prohibit buying up and annexing city lots by any private persons. 

5. Patent rights should be purchased by the Government, in order that 
there shall be given to an inventor a fair compensation, and, at the same time, 
the people may be enabled to use articles of invention cheaply. 

6. There should a law be enacted to the effect that house rent shall not 
be charged more than a fixed percentage of the value of the house. 

7. The Government works should be all undertaken by the Government 
itself, and all the contract systems shall be abolished. They should never be 
given to either an individual person or private company. 

8. Indirect taxes, like those on soy, saké, and sugar, should be abolished, 
and in their places an inheritance tax, income tax, and direct tax shall be 
raised. 

g. The age of obligatory education should be raised to the point at which 
a child completes the higher grammar school. Fees should be abolished 
entirely. Text books should be given to children at the public expense, 

10, Establishing a Labour bureau in order to let everything be investi- 
gated concerning the matter of Labour. 

11, To prohibit the employment of children of school age. 

12. To prohibit the employment of women in work that is detrimental 
to their health and morals, 

13. To forbid night work of girls and youths. 

‘ 14. To abolish Sunday labour, and to limit the daily labour to eight 
ours. 

15. An Employer’s Liability law should be enacted, so that any working 
man who injures himself while on his duty must be provided for fairly by 
the employer. 

16. There shall be enacted a Trades Union law ; and it should be recog- 
nised publicly that working men could organise themselves freely with proper 
provisions for their protection. 

17. To enact a law protecting tenant farmers. 

18, The public ownership of all insurance business. 

19. Judicial expenses should be entirely borne by the Government. 

20. Universal Suffrage shall be carried into practice. 

21. To adopt the system of Proportional Representation. 

22. The voting shall be entirely direct and open. 

23. On subjects of national importance the Referendum shall be applied. 

24. To abolish capital punishment entirely. 
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25. To abolish the House of Peers. 

26. The army shall be gradually lessened. 

~~ The existing Police Laws shall be repealed. 
28. The Press regulations shall be repealed.” 


The manifesto distinctly deprecates any violence in 
pushing forward the aims of the party. 


“ Although our views are quite radical and progressive, yet we will never 
follow those whose foolishness leads them to employ physical force. We 
shall attempt to reconstruct our society from its very foundation by the use of 
our sharp and penetrating pen and tongue.” 


In April, 1903, there was held a Socialistic Congress at 
Osaka, which was only moderately successful, and at which 
the following resolution was passed :— 


“1, We, the Socialists of Japan, shall exert ourselves to reconstruct the 
human society by Socialism. 
2. We must endeavour to realise Socialism in Japan. 
3- To reach the ultimate end of Socialism, it is necessary to have an 
united action of the Socialists of all countries.” 


The movement has gained really far more by the 
repressive measures of some sections of the Government 
than by its own propaganda. The position of the 
authorities is, it must be confessed, very difficult 
indeed. They are determined not to deal with the 
question of Labour regulations until they consider the 
time ripe; and their temporary measures, enacted to 
stave off any crisis, are neither too well advised nor too 
well received. But that the matter will be settled 
satisfactorily is certain; and there are many indications 
that the most prominent Socialists will be asked to 
work out their own salvation. When there was some 
talk of the appointment of a special Commissioner of 
Labour, the name of Mr. Katayama was more fre- 
quently mentioned in Government circles than any 
other. The Factory legislation proposed by the Govern- 
ment met with but scant welcome; but that has only 
made the authorities anxious to prepare a measure more 
suitable to the needs of the case. In short, the Govern- 
ment’s attitude, even in its most repressive moments, is 
dictated rather by reluctance to attack the question pre- 
maturely than by an obstinate determination to crush all 
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idea of Socialism. But that its measures seem hard to 
the Socialists is undoubted, as may be seen from the 
following remarks in the Socialist paper for June 12th, 
1904 :— - 

“When one thinks that there are not more than two hundred professed 
Socialists in Japan, he must think it strange that the Government is rather 
nervous over our propaganda, Our paper was threatened with suppression ; 
and one of the editors is now in prison, as our readers know. 

“If Socialists were reckless enough to resort to violent actions, it would be 
quite proper for the Government to use the police force for the sake of social 
peace ; but not an accusation of this kind can be brought against them. Are 
we not denouncing war all the time, because we believe that no violent action 
is justifiable at any time? We may say, without much exaggeration, that all : 
Japanese Socialists are peace-lovers in the extreme sense ; and they are exactly 
the people for whom no police authority is required. Publicity is our motto, 
and nothing is kept secret among us. Perhaps none can better tell the 


Government that we are harmless people than its own detectives, yet the 
Government is too nervous to let us alone. 


“If the Government were to prosecute us by using proper methods, we 
would not be severe in our criticism; but unjust and dishonourable means 


have been used this time to disgrace our name, and we cannot let them pass 
unnoticed,” 


It must, however, be confessed that the methods of the 
Socialists themselves have not been above reproach. The 
columns of their newspapers show that they apparently 
imagine that one of the most efficient means of promoting 
Socialism and peace is vilifying the private lives of the 
statesmen and business men of their country. Even sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that there is some reason 
for criticism, it is neither dignified nor really helpful for the 
Socialists to rake up the garbage heaps of the nation’s 
leaders, and wash the nation’s dirty linen in public. That 
such calumnies as appear are allowed, speaks wonders for 
the freedom of the Press in Japan; and nobody could 
object to the punishment of those who abuse such liberty. 

Undoubtedly, also, the Socialist movement received a 
set-back by the fact that, during the early stages of the war, 
the Niroku Shimpo, their early champion, was suppressed 
for treason, and the editor, who was also a member of the 
Diet, impeached. But that the Government has any 
decided objections to Socialistic ideas in themselves is not 
true. There are in existence, even at the present moment, 
Socialistic communities within the Empire. These 
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are recognised, and are not interfered with. So interesting 
are these communities, that a somewhat detailed account of 
the conditions there is of value to give guidance and 
instruction to those anxious for the age of practical Social- 
ism. It must, however, not be forgotten, that these com- 
munities lie outside the busy world of industrial develop- 
ment, and therefore that it does not necessarily follow that 
methods which succeed in them would do so equally well 
elsewhere. The fact of the existence of these communities 
is a convincing proof that the ideas of Socialism must have 
been known in Japan long before Mr. Katayama and his 
fellows began their campaign. The following account 
of the most important of the three communities is from 
his pen :— 


“Whoever says that Socialism is impossible we invite him to come to 
Japan ; we can show him a most convincing proof of Socialism fully and 
actually in force for centuries, in a land once a kingdom and now one of 
prefectures of our Empire. This Prefecture is Okinawa, formerly the 
kingdom of Riukiu. Riukiu comprises thirty-six islands, with 170 square 
miles and 170,000 people. 

“ Here, in these islands, we have a complete and well developed Socialism 
that has had long practice. The peace-loving islanders have been living 
under the system of Socialism, undisturbed for several centuries. They have 
their own land system : one that may surprise the world in this age of com- 
petition and greed. It has been a long and time-honoured institution with these 
people that, every eleventh year,in some cases the thirteenth, or seventeenth year, 
the whole land is divided equally into as many parts as there are able-bodied 
persons in the community. During this term each is obliged to pay nothing 
but a tax imposed on him for the section of the land allotted him. Besides 
these allotments, the community owns a large tract of land as common land, 
where banana trees are planted. These plants are cultivated and preserved 
carefully, to feed all the people on them in time of famine, 

“‘ Thus these islanders are assured of their means of subsistence, as long as 
they are willing to cultivate their allotted piece of land. Their taxes on the 
land are very light ; and they are secure from attacks from greedy capitalists or 
landlords, There is no landlord in the whole islands. No one owns the 
land; but every one is entitled to get an allotment and live on the fruits of his 
own labour. There is no anxiety for him to increase his portion by acquire- 
ment, by intrigue, or purchase, as is so common a fact and a miserable burden 
in the so-called civilised communities. ‘They do not own land, therefore they 
can not mortgage or sell the land which they cultivate ; but they are fully 
assured of possessing the results of their own labour. Thus each one 
owns his own income, that is, the results of his own work. Private 
property is not in the land but in income from the land ; there is no rent, 
because there is no landlord, and there is no capitalist that may squeeze and 
exploit the poor, because there is no poor in the whole community. Each one 
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can live by his own labour, because he has a piece of land to cultivate so long 
as he is a member of the community. 

“They have not lost individuality or independence, but maintain fully 
their own personality. The very absence of poor in the islands is the 
strongest argument in favour of Socialism. There are no poor there, and at 
the same time there are no rich, because private property consists of income 
only. It is said that the richest in the islands is no ouelihier than 200,000 
yen (£20,000). In spite of some attempt to encroach upon their institutions, 
so far the people have been able to maintain the land system. But recently 
capitalists from the mainland have been trying to abolish this system. These 
capitalists, interested in making money out of the islands, are trying to induce 
the Prefect and the Home Office to abolish the land system, and replace it by 
the capitalist system. We are opposed to this change, lest this happiest and 
best example of Socialism should be done away with ina few years. But, be this 
as it may, it is the undeniable fact that there has existed and been tested for 
centuries the workability of Socialism. 

“A similar land system was in existence on the mainland, especially in 
the province of Ibaraki ; and it was only a few years ago relics of this system 
were abolished.” 


The second community has been in existence for over 
three hundred years, on a little island named Hatsushima, off 
the coast of Atami, only a few hours from Tokyo. The 
length of the island is not quite two miles, and the width 
about one. ‘The climate is warm and soft, like that of San 
Francisco. Tradition has it that the island was settled by 
an old bishop, who was a very Solon to the people of this 
little Socialistic Republic. All the property is owned in 
common, and is worked and enjoyed in common. There 
is neither competition nor strife. There exists no enmity 
or jealousy. All are brothers and sisters, and live in perfect 
equality, liberty, and fraternity. As Plato, the ancient 
Christians, and French revolutionists dreamt, but did not 
realise, these peaceful islanders have been for centuries. 
There are no rich, as there never were poor among them. 
There exists no private property, and no one owns any 
property ; but at the same time all of them equally enjoy 
property. The whole income or results of their toil 
together belongs to all, with what Nature confers upon 
them. Under the constitution of this Socialist island, 
there should not be more than forty-one houses, however the 
population may increase. They form a perfect world by 
themselves ; they do not emigrate, or allow others to im- 
migrate to the island. There are no rice fields in the island. 
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They can raise potatoes and millet and other grains that 
grow on dry land, with rich vegetables. There are some 
eighty acres of cultivated land, divided into equal por- 
tions of forty-one pieces. The production is consumed 
according to the individual needs. What surplus they get 
is exported from the island ; and rice is imported in return, 
which is equally allotted to each on the first day of the new 
year, and, on the 15th of July, the universal commemora- 
tion of their ancestral spirits, and on some other great 
occasions, like marriages, births, and deaths, or other 
festivals. The rice thus obtained as the results of toil is 
stored away in a common granary of the Republic. 

The islanders are all fishermen, and they own eleven 
fishing boats, in common, of course. From this source 
they get sea products worth three thousand yen every year. 
The sum is equally divided between the forty-one homes 
without the least discrimination at all. As has been said 
before, these islanders do not own any property or capital, 
privately or individually, that is used for productive pur- 
poses ; and yet each enjoys property or income equally. 
When any of the forty-one homes meets with misfortune and 
suffers from it, then it is treated with special favour by the 
island Republic. That home, under special action by the 
authority of the island, is charged with a duty of taking 
care of a store which yields a good profit to the keeper, 
until the time of scarcity has passed. Then this position is 
given to some other. There are two stores owned by the 
people: one is for the sale of liquor, and the other for 
some coarse wares of all sorts. There is a grammar school ; 
and a teacher is invited from Amishiro, the nearest village 
on the opposite coast. They cannot pay any salary to speak 
of ; but they give rice from the common granary, and 
cloths are woven by the girls of the island in turn. 

The third Socialistic community is also found near 
Tokyo, on the mainland, in a little cove, which is in 
regular communication with Tokyo by steamer. The 
villagers are partly fishermen and partly farmers, comprising 
300 and 580 families respectively. 

The village has made much development on Socialistic 
lines. It owns in common large hilly slopes of land that 
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are suitable for forests and pasturage, while it has some 
100,000 yen worth of common property. 

Some eleven years ago, the village planted trees on 
over 170 acres of hill slopes. It is estimated that, in fifty 
years, these will bring a sum of 2,000,000 yen, which of 
course will be made a common fund of the village. The 
village is about to open up another hill slope, covering 
over 1,770 acres, for pasture and forests. 

To do this common work, the village levies imposts on 
villagers ; and there is also some income from seaweed 
collecting. ‘The weed is regarded as the village property. 
This work is carried on by village women, and amounts in 
value to 20,000 yen a year. The workers are paid accord- 
ing to their work. Some women earn two yen a day. 
When all wages and other sundry expenses are paid, the 
net profits are partly used for school expenses; a_ half 
of the rest is deposited in the bank, and the other half 
applied to the reclamation of land. To some villagers, 
whose business is deemed a worthy one, the village may 
advance funds without interest. In some misfortunes the 
villagers help each other financially. 

The village is much interested in the education of 
children. A few years ago, the village built a new school- 
house, costing 20,000 yen, which is considered to be the 
best in that whole Prefecture. There are 820 pupils 
attending the school; there are only one boy and eight 
girls of school age who do not attend in the entire village, 
and these children have reasonable excuse. The school 
encourages thrift among children, and a sum of some 
7,000 yen has been saved by them already. Moreover, 
the children have planted trees on the ten acres of land 
belonging to the school. 

There is a splendid and spacious hospital with a good 
house for the doctor’s home. This hospital is founded and 
sustained by the village. In so remote a village it is a ve 
rare case to have such an institution to provide for all the 
inhabitants in common, employing a graduate of the Medical 
College of the Imperial University! The village has also 
water-works. The pipes are made of bamboos and wooden 
tubes, yet, all the same, the villagers are supplied with 
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pure and healthy water. The village roads are substantially 
constructed, better than those of the city of Tokyo. Among 
the villagers, the social side of life is well developed, and 
their social activity is so systematically organised, that even 
the most civilised town does not reach this standard. They 
have clubs for each class of people: fathers’, mothers’, 
young men’s, young girls’, and juniors’ respectively. The 
mothers’ club often awards a prize to a worthy girl, which 
does much to encourage virtues among youths of the 
village. 

The fact that these Socialistic communities are able to 
exist in the midst of the Empire, should encourage the 
leaders of that movement, as showing that their ideas are 
not incompatible with the existing conditions. Although 
it may be true that the Japanese Government has shown too 
great a leaning towards paternalism, the people of Japan 
surely cannot complain of the slowness with which their 
liberty is coming to them. Forty years ago, Japan was a 
feudal country; now the Constitution guarantees full 


personal liberty. The Japanese people have “liberty of 


abode and of changing the same within the limits of the 
law”: they shall not “be arrested, detained, tried, or 


” 


punished, unless according to law”; “no Japanese subject 
shall be deprived of his right of being tried by the judges 
determined by law ; a Japanese house-owner’s house is his 
castle ; his letters enjoy a secrecy which remains inviolate.” 
“The right of property of every Japanese subject shall 
remain inviolate”: “Japanese subjects shall... enjoy 
freedom of religious belief”: ‘Japanese subjects shall, 
within the limits of the law, enjoy liberty of speech, 
writing, publication, public meetings and associations.” 
Truly a remarkable progress from feudalism. There is 
much less feudalism still existent in Japan than there 
now is in England ; and the labouring people of Japan are 
in many respects better off than those of this country. 

The attitude of the Japanese Socialists is for peace ; 
and, for the securing of peace, they advocate the co- 
operation of the Socialists of all countries. With regard 
to the war with Russia, they have always opposed it, and 
have recently passed the following resolution before the 
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meeting of the International Socialist Congress in 
Amsterdam :— 


“Whereas, the Russo-Japanese War is carried on by the capitalist 
Governments of both nations, and in consequence brings a great deal of 
suffering upon the working classes in Japan and Russia, therefore be it 
Resolved: that the Japanese Socialist Associations ask the members of the 
International Socialist Congress that will be held in Amsterdam the coming 
August to pass a resolution, to the effect that they will do their best to urge 
their respective Governments to take proper steps to put an end to the Russo- 
Japanese war as soon as possible.” 


Concerning this resolution, Mr. Katayama writes :— 


“By passing this resolution we do not mean to ask our comrades in 
Europe and America to use some direct means to urge their respective 
Governments to interfere with the war; but we believe our comrades can 
use their pens and tongues so as to make their influence felt indirectly. If 
the Congress in Amsterdam will pass a Resolution condemning the war as a 
great crime against progress and humanity, it will not only make the attitude 
of Socialists plain before the world, but it will be a great help towards the 
settlement of the war. 

“Tt is a great shame to civilised nations if they cannot settle international 
questions by peaceful means. It is not even the ideal policy for nations to go 
to the Court of Arbitration at the Hague for the settlement of international 
troubles. England and France have settled many important questions con- 
cerning their colonies only lately, without calling for the help of arbitrators. 
This proves the excellent statesmanship of Lansdowne and Delcassé, and also 
the high grade of Anglo-French civilisation. But, if it is a shame for Japan 
and Russia to resort to force, it is a greater shame for other Powers to stand 
aloof acting as mere spectators. It is the time for civilised nations to do 
something in the way of bringing about peace in Eastern Asia. Therefore, 
Socialists must feel the special importance of their duty at this moment, 
because they alone can stand against militarism bravely and nobly.” 


What will be the future of Japanese Socialism? The 
opinion of the leaders of the movement is shown in the 
following extracts. In 1900, of the work done in the three 
years preceding, Mr. Katayama wrote :— 


“We have done much, although our strength is feeble. We have moved 
the Eastern world to see the necessity of adopting Socialism to better the 
condition of our people, which is so corrupted and degraded. Even political 
parties have adopted the principle as being the best one for reform. We have 
led in every place of social activity : we have started the co-operative move- 
ment, and it has taken deep root among our working-people. Only in the 
last session of the Diet a law was approved of by the two Houses. We have 
helped to found a People’s Bank; and now the first one has a good and 
reputable standing, with nearly ten thousand working people depositors.” 
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In rgo1 he wrote :— 


“Socialism will become a ruling motive in our country, as it is spreading 
so rapidly throughout the land. The voices of opposition raised by social 
political leaders have faded away. ‘The so-called Industrial Revolution has 
made great strides in our society ; and social conditions have so changed that 
they are admirably suited to the steady growth of Socialism. ... We can 
predict the future by what we see now, and this, that the growth of Socialism 
in our country will be faster than in conservative England, and will lead the 
Far East in this great movement.” 


The future movement will be largely political ; at least 
this seems to be the opinion of Mr. Katayama, as expressed 
in the chapter contributed by him to the book, Fapan by 
the “fapanese, in which occur the following sentences :— 


“It may easily be foreseen that, as time goes on, the future aspect of 
the problem in Japan will be one of closer connection with political move- 
ments ; for the police regulations now in force are not so severe with regard 
to political activities as they are towards Labour movements, While the 
formation of a Labour society is a difficult matter at present, there is no 
difficulty in organising a political party. Under these circumstances, there is 
a natural tendency on the part of the labouring classes to come together under 
the banners of a political party, in their attempts to make any movement under 
collective bodies ; and gradually Labour associations will be turned into 
political parties, Moreover, there is a strong reason for this tendency. This 
is the increasing influence of Socialism amongst the working classes, who have 
already begun to adopt its principles. In order to obtain its objects, Socialism 
will have to gain political support. In future movements more efforts should 
be made demanding a system of universal suffrage than in trying to bring 
about an increase of wages. A general agitation on a much larger scale, for 
demanding political power, should be more encouraged than isolated strikes 
for reducing the hours of the working day. All future movements must be 
of a political character ; and the working classes should unite under a great 
political party, with the object of counteracting the influence of the capitalists. 
No isolated movement against any particular capitalist or employer is to be 
recommended ; on the contrary, it must be a contest of the masses against 
the classes. These are the methods, I think, which ought to be adopted in 
relation to the problems of the future ; and by them alone can the difficult 
question be solved,” 


So much for the Socialistic view of the future. The 
Fapan Times, writing on the subject, presents another 
aspect. 


“Tt seems to us,” it says, “that Socialistic doctrines may spread among us, 
and may possibly benefit us in various ways, but are not likely to lead to 
popular agitations of a character inimical to public order and tranquillity. If 
anything tends to promote the growth of such dangers, it may possibly be, it 
is to be feared, cases of unnecessary official interference.” 
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So it would seem as if both sides were united upon the 
one point, that violence, and especially individual violence, 
is to be deprecated by both parties. The political future 
of Socialism depends largely upon the extension of the 
franchise ; and universal sufferance is the important plank in 
the platform of the Social Democratic party. The Socialist 
leaders might, however, do well to reflect upon the advisa- 
bility of giving the full franchise to men whom they them- 
selves admit are not ready even to recognise the full value 
of Labour Unions, nor ready to join them and support 
them regularly. 

There is no doubt that Socialism in Japan will grow 
and develope mightily. But it is also certain that it must 
become a vastly different movement there from what it 
is in other countries. In this it would be only following 
out the example set in almost every branch of national life 
in Japan. Unless the Socialists of Japan can manage to 
intermingle a considerable amount of loyalty and devotion 
to the Emperor and to Japan in their doctrine, it is to be 
feared that there is little hope for the wide extension of the 
movement. ‘The leaders are, however, shrewd men, as has 
been shown by their adoption of political propaganda rather 
than useless agitation amongst the lower classes ; and they 
are not the sort of men to run their heads against brick 
walls. To all Japanese, Socialists as well as others, the 
Emperor and the country must precede all else—and they 
always will. 


ALFRED STEAD 
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. AGNA CARTA is then the first corporate act of 

the nation roused to the sense of its unity.” ‘The 
nation in general, the people of the towns and villages, the 
commons of later days . . . had now thrown themselves 
on the side of the barons.” “The people . . . for the 
first time since the Conquest ranged themselves on the side 
of the barons against the king.” 

These are the words, clear and unmistakeable, of a 
writer to whom every student of English history owes an 
incalculable debt, who combines great learning with sound 
judgment, who is, in fact, almost above praise, whose 
memory is one of the precious things of those who were 
privileged to sit at his feet. The view which the words 
express, though he did not found it, has passed into modern 
text-books written under his influence—has, in fact, become 
classical, accepted alike by scholars and laymen. Though, in 
a sense, but an abstract view, it cannot be regarded, surely, 
as of interest only to experts ; for, if it be true, the grant 
of Magna Carta was an epoch in the national life, if it be 
untrue, the whole nation is being trained to take a distorted 
view of its own past. 

Clear and unmistakeable are the words. They assert, 
that the Great Charter was the result, not of a class 
movement, still less of an accidental conspiracy, but of the 
united efforts of “ the nation, the people of the towns and 
villages "—in fact, of all ranks in the community, The 
Charter was not merely won for “ the people”; it was won 
by “ the people,” in conjunction, of course, with the barons 
and the prelates. 

This is a momentous fact, if it be a fact. Happily, the 
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evidence by which it must stand or fall, is neither obscure 
nor technical, and can be appreciated by the layman almost 
as well as by the historical expert. It is only necessary for 
us to put.aside preconceived notions, and look at the 
testimony. All the beliefs of past generations cannot make 
a conclusion true, if the evidence does not warrant it. 

Shall the expected word of apology here be said? By 
one at least, and he most entitled, we may be very sure that 
no apology would have been desired. In his clear zeal for 
the truth, the late Bishop of Oxford would have welcomed 
every honest questioning of his conclusions. Never was a 
writer whose works breathe a purer spirit of devotion to 
the light ;} never one more patient of differing views, more 
earnest to foster the spirit of enquiry. Towards the 
writers who have reproduced his words, apology is less 
due ; but it is freely offered. The general reader, impatient 
of attempts to disparage the equator, and incredulous of 
criticism, may be reminded, that other traditions, once 
very much accepted, have disappeared. Where is now the 
“folkland” of the Saxon nation? Where the “ English 
Canon Law” of the days before the Reformation ? 

To come to the point. Till a few months ago, the 
writer held (and, it is to be feared, taught) the accepted view 
of Magna Carta, relying on the orthodox guides. A careful ex- 
amination of the evidence, undertaken in discharge of a public 
duty, has slowly brought him to the conclusion, that there 
is no shadow of justification for the conventional doctrine 
—that in truth, Magna Carta was not (a) the work of the 
“nation” or the “ people” in any reasonable sense of the 
term, nor (4) a landmark in constitutional progress, but (c) a 
positive nuisance and stumbling-block to the generation 
which came after it. In other words, it is “ Great” only 
as the caravan giant is great, not as Napoleon and Goethe 
were great. It is a bulky document. 

(2) Now the first of these three contentions is partly a 
matter of evidence, partly a matter of inference. Needless to 
say, the Charter itself affords no direct evidence for the view 
that it was won by the united efforts of “the people.” 
Though addressed “to all the king’s faithful men,” it ex- 
pressly bears to have been granted on the counsel of twenty- 
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seven persons named, every one of whom was a prelate, an earl, 
or (as the Charter itself puts it), a modi/is ; and the formal addi- 
tion of “ other faithful men of ours” must, according to the 
well-known rule of ejusdem generis, be held to mean, other 
men of a similar rank. Moreover, the Charter entrusts 
the execution of itself to a committee of “barons of the 
kingdom” ; and, when these are chosen, their names are 
seen, with the single exception of that of the Mayor ot 
London (of whom more hereafter) to be of the bluest blood 
of the feudal and official aristocracy. 

But, of course, our knowledge of the circumstances is 
not confined to the Charter itself. Like almost all historical 
events, it was the outcome of both general and special causes. 
The former are known to all students of history ; the latter 
are detailed for us in the writings of some score of chroniclers, 
several of them strictly contemporary, others living within a 
generation of the events which they describe. 

The general cause at work, the cosmic force behind the 
framers of the Charter, was jealousy of the growing power 
of the monarchy. The twelfth century had been an age of 
great rulers. Friedrich Barbarossa and Friedrich II, in 
Germany, Philip Augustus in France, above all, Henry 
Fitz-Empress in England, had borne hardly upon feudal 
independence. The royal courts had tempted suitors away 
from the courts of the barony and the manor ; the royal 
mints had threatened to abolish private coinage ; the royal 
faces had been set like flints against the cherished right of 
private war. At the beginning of the twelfth century, the 
France of Louis the Fat had been a mere strip of land in 
the valley of the Seine and the Orléanais ; at the beginning 
of the thirteenth, the iron hand of Philip Augustus ruled 
from Arras to Limoges, and from Burgundy to the rocks of 
Finisterre. As the twelfth century turned on its pivot, the 
English barons had been revelling in the licence which 
Stephen could not check; when the fourth quarter of the 
century was reached, they had known something of the 
“demon” power and serpentine cunning of Henry of Anjou. 
Above these earthly monarchs, gradually putting forward 
claims which, to the Europe of two centuries before, would 
have sounded fantastic, rose the mighty power of the Papacy, 
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just now reaching its zenith in the person of Innocent III., 
“ the greatest of all the successors of St. Peter.” Innocent III. 
is a name not unknown in connection with Magna Carta ; 
and it is worth noting that, the moment his own claims are 
acknowledged by John, his heavy hand is laid in the scale 
in favour of the King. Small wonder that a class which 
cherished memories of the days when every baron was king 
on his own land, should regard with dismay this new con- 
dition of things, should seek for an opportunity of revolt. 

The reign of John was its golden opportunity. Of doubt- 
ful title, more than suspected of parricide, defeated and 
disgraced in war, entangled in a quarrel with the Pope 
from which he could only extricate himself by a pine 
surrender, the King seemed born to afford his barons the 
chance for which they pined. As if to insist on his own 
destruction, John must needs heap personal insults on the 
natural leaders of a baronial revolt. The tale of his evil 
deeds is too well known to need repetition. Doubtless he 
did not spare the common people, if they came in his way ; 
but his choicest insults were reserved for the bishops and 
abbots, whose churches he defaced and whose wool he 
seized, and for the nobles, whose wives and daughters 
he boastfully dishonoured. What wonder that his magnates 
turned upon him ? 

All this is clear beyond measure in the chronicles. But 
of any popular rising against the King, not one word. 
Gervase of Canterbury, Walter of Coventry, Bartholomew 
Cotton, Roger of Wendover, Henry of Knighton, Ralph of 
Coggeshall, Matthew of Westminster, annalists of Burton, 
Margan, Tewkesbury, Winton, Waverley, Dunstable, 
Osney, Worcester—surely one of these would have had 
something to say of a popular rising? No. Everything is 
done by the “magnates,” the “nobles,” the “earls and 
barons,” the proceres, the “knights”; it is almost impos- 
sible to reproduce the wearisome re-iteration of these terms 
by all the chroniclers. Not that these writers have any 
lack of words to describe the “ people,” when such is their 
desire. They can and do talk much of “burgesses,” 
* husbandmen,” “ men of all sorts and conditions,” “ inhabi- 
tants.” Sometimes these persons are being plundered, 
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sometimes apologising to a legate for a hasty ebullition of 
lynching, sometimes hearing a charter read out by the 
sheriff. But of joining the baronial agitation, not one 
word. Much capital has been made out of the undoubted 
fact that London was long in the hands of the barons, and 
that its mayor was one of the executors of the Charter. 
But the actual accounts (especially that of Roger of Wend- 
over), make it clear that the barons got possession of the 
city by a trick, through the connivance of a few of the 
wealthier citizens. The poorer sort were, in fact, for the 
King ; and had to be roughly used to prevent them 
attacking the barons. One genuine “ popular” rising the 
chroniclers do indeed show us, that of William, or Wilkin, 
in Sussex. And this was directed agaist the French allies 
of the barons. In fact, Matthew of Westminster seems to 
put the whole thing in a nutshell, when he describes the 
people of the eastern counties as being : 


“miserably crushed as it were between two millstones rolling in reverse ways, 
to wit, the barons and the royalists.” 


Surely an odd way for national heroes to behave. 
This curious omission on the part of the chroniclers did 
not fail to strike so thorough a student as Dr. Stubbs. 


“ That the historians have recorded less of the action of the third estate, 
is accounted for by the fact, that at this period, and from this period to the 
Reformation, the baronage acts as advocate for it.” .... We do not 
indeed find, in the list of those who forced the King to yield, any names that 
prove the commons to have been influential in drawing up the articles.” 


These are damaging admissions ; and they do not stand 
alone in Dr. Stubbs’ works. Whether the baronage really 
did “act as advocate” for the commons, may well be 
doubted. We must consider that question at the next stage. 
But, in any case, advocacy is not co-operation ; and it is co- 
operation which Dr. Stubbs, in the passages quoted at the 
head of this article, has emphatically asserted, and which 
his followers, less cautious than he, have alleged in still 
wider terms. In fact, at one point, the Bishop of Oxford 
seems to have almost abandoned his main contention ; for 
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he admits that, in the stormy opening of the drama, during 
the years 1208-13, we notice 


“the absence of anything like popular rebellion, and the postponement of the 
general rising to the end of the religious struggle.” 


And he elsewhere hints, that this submission was purchased, 
in the earlier stages of the struggle, by a suspension of 
general taxation. Without entirely admitting the soundness 
of the reason, we may well admit the truth of the fact. But, 
once more we ask, where is the evidence for the “ general 
rising at the end of the religious struggle”? Why had the 
barons to fight for almost every town which-they held? 
Why, when John had been beaten and disgraced, did Ton- 
bridge, Belvoir, Rockingham, Berkhampstead, York, and 
Hertford fall again into his hands? Why were forty of 
the leading barons themselves at the point of surrender 
when John died? Of course everyone knows the cock-and- 
bull story of the alleged treachery of the French. But that 
brings us to a still more formidable objection. Why was it 
necessary for the barons to call in the French at all? Surely 
it was an odd step for a party which at first put the banish- 
ment of foreigners in the forefront of its programme? The 
answer to all these questions is simple and obvious. The 
baronial party had no popular feeling behind it. In fact, 
there is some evidence to show that such faint popular 
manifestation as appeared, was on the side of the king. 

(4) But let us pass from effort to achievement. Js the 
Charter a great landmark in history? Did it win liberties 
for the masses, for the “ people of the towns and villages”? 
' Is “the whole of the Constitutional History of England a 
commentary on this Charter”? Let us look at the Charter 
itself, and the demands of the barons, on which it was 
founded. 

It is the fashion to put in the forefront of all accounts 
of these documents, their so-called “ national” clauses, and 
to treat their “feudal” clauses (which can scarcely be 
ignored) as an unimportant tail-piece. That is hardly the 
way of the Charter itself ; nor is it the plan which would 
naturally be followed by an impartial analyst. The Charter 
is usually divided into sixty-three clauses or articles. Of 
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these, thirteen,’ though important enough at the moment, 
are purely formal or temporary, and cannot possibly be 
“landmarks.” They come at the end of the document, 
and their exclusion reduces the number of permanent 
clauses to fifty. Of these fifty clauses, ‘wenty-two2 are 
purely feudal, and they include twelve of the rst sixteen 
articles of the Charter. Three® of the most famous of the 
remaining clauses concern “free men” only, about whom 
there will be a word to say. One clause (41) relates to 
merchants, one (13) to cities, two (1 and 22) guarantee 
clerical immunities. This leaves twenty-one* which may 
conceivably be of general application. We may summarize 
thus :— 


Formal and temporary clauses 
Purely feudal 


Free men 


The Church 
General 


Total clauses in the Charter 


But we are really making an extravagant allowance, if 
we admit that all, or even the bulk, of the twenty-one 
“general” clauses were of real importance to the common 
man of the thirteenth (or any other) century. To the 
peasant of John’s reign, it would make little difference that 
the “inquest of life and limb” could be freely had without 
payment, that he might freely go forth of and return to the 
realm (he who rarely went beyond his own village during 
his whole life), that Common Pleas should not follow the 
King, that justices, sheriffs, and bailiffs should be learned 
in the law, that the writ of Pracipe should no longer be 
granted to the detriment of feudal claims, that the measure 
of London should be the standard of ale and barley. What 
did he care about these things? What the peasant of the 


1 Nos. 49, 50, 51, 525 53) 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63. (I quote from 
the well-known edition in Stubbs’ Se/ect Charters.) 
2 2, 3s 4, 5s 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 21, 26, 29, 31, 325 34) 375 43s 4, 47: 
* 27, 30, 39. 
* 10, 11, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 28, 33, 35, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 455 
48, 54, 60. be 
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thirteenth century desired, was, that he should not be 
tallaged at his lord’s caprice, that his services should be 
fixed, that he should have a remedy for unjust eviction, 
that he might take his labour to another lord if he 
wished, that he might send his son to school, and marry 
his daughter without payment of a fine. There is no word 
in the Charter or the Articles to secure him these rights. 
The Londoners obtained the insertion in the Articles of a 
clause about borough tallage ; but it did not appear in the 
Charter, its place being taken by a meaningless confirmation 
of “‘ existing liberties and free customs.” 

But it is when we look at the Charter from the point 
of view of class distinction that we see how hollow is the 
claim of constitutional progress. The result of analysis 
is crushing. Six social classes are expressly mentioned by 
the Charter as recipients of rights, viz., earls and barons 
(among whom we may include the great ecclesiastics) , knights, 
“free men” (/iberi homines), clerics, merchants, villeins. 
Putting aside the “ general” clauses, which may be assumed 
to benefit all alike, we may count up the number of rights 
accorded to each of these classes. Stated, for the sake of 


clearness, in tabular form, the figures are somewhat startling. 
We find that :— 


To the earls and barons are guaranteed . . . . 12 rights! 
To the knights 32. » 
To the “ free men” 4 . 
To the lower clergy is guaranteed 

To the merchants and burgesses are guaranteed . 3 rights® 
To the villeins is guaranteed 





1 (1) Fixed “reliefs,” (2) protection against abuses of guardianship, (3) fit 
marriages for infant heirs, (4) protection to widows, (5) protection of land 
from debts, (6) fixed aids and sentages, (7) fixed services, (8) assessment of 
fines by “ peers,” (g) freedom of taxation, (10) forfeitures of felon tenants’ 
lands, (11) wardship of tenants’ heirs, (12) custody of vacant abbeys which 
they have founded. 

2 All the above except (g) and (12), and, in addition, liberty to do castle 
guard in person, instead of paying money equivalent. 

8 (1) Moderate fines assessed by the “ neighbourhood,” (2) no seizure of 
goods on intestacy, (3) freedom from compulsory cartage, (4) trial by “ peers.” 

‘ Freedom of benefices from fines. 

5 (1) Ancient liberties and customs, (2) moderate fines assessed by “ neigh- 
bourhood,” (3) freedom of trade. 

® Moderate fines assessed by “ neighbourhood.” 
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This proportion is painfully suggestive of Falstaff’s 
celebrated ratio between sack and bread. 

We cannot, of course, get exact figures ; but, according 
to Sir Henry Ellis’ well-known estimate of the Domesday 
returns, the number of villeins! was, in 1086, quite four- 
fifths of the whole population ; and there is small reason to 
suppose that it was much less in 1215. In fact, few 
historians will care to dispute that, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the vast majority of the dwellers in 
England were peasants, or that (to quote the high authority 
of Professor Vinogradoff) “the majority of the peasants 
are villeins.” If to these we add the lower clergy, the 
merchants and the burgesses, we include all classes that can, 
by any fair use of the term, be called “ popular”; and it 
would be a moderate estimate to reckon the total of these 
at five-sixths of the entire male population. If we were 
to reckon in the women and children dependent on them, 
we should, of course, get a higher proportion still. But 
what becomes of the “national” character of a document 
which guarantees five special rights to five-sixths of the 
so-called “nation,” and fwenty-seven to the remaining 
insignificant minority ? 

But here we touch what the writer firmly believes to 
be the great secret of the false glamour which invests 
Magna Carta. Three well-known clauses confer important 
rights upon the “free man” (/iber homo); and a very 
natural confusion of ideas has created the belief, that this 
highly favoured person corresponds to the “simple 
freeman” of Teutonic legend, the “ man in the street” of 
the modern Press. German scholars have even invented a 
special name for him—the gemeinfrei, or common freeman. 
Unhappily for this pleasing theory, the wording of the 
Charter itself renders it quite untenable. From that 
excellent source we learn certainly what the /iber homo was 
not, and can shrewdly guess what he’ was. He was neither 
earl, baron, nor knight ; but he certainly was not cleric, 
merchant, or villein, for the Charter draws, in three 


1 Including the still humbler ranks of cotarii, berdarii, &c., who certainly 
could claim nothing that the villeins could not claim, 
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successive clauses,' an elaborate distinction between him 
and them. . 

As to what he was, it is not quite so clear. But he 
shared the aristocratic privilege of trial by “ peers” (clause 
39), he had a “ contenement ” (clause 20), and held a court 
(clause 34). Now, unfortunately, we cannot be quite sure 
what a contenementum was, though no less a person than 
Selden, in after years, thought it meant the estate of a knight 
or baron. But we may be fairly sure, that the man who 
held a court, in the England of the thirteenth century, was 
more free than common. Strange things have been said of 
the English peasant of the later Middle Ages, but never yet 
that he rebelled against the King for interfering with his 
judicial dignity. In truth, the famous 39th clause, which 
protects the /iber homo against seizure, imprisonment, 
disseisin, outlawry, exile, destruction, and attack by the 
King, was no magnificent declaration of the rights of the 
common man ; it was simply a recognition of the privileges 
of an aristocratic class, a class of landowners, who, though 
not technically “ feudal,” can no more be ranked amongst 
“the people,” than can the country gentleman of to-day. 

(c) But the third, and, perhaps, the heaviest charge 
against the Charter is, that it was a positive stumbling 
block in the path of progress. Throughout it aims at con- 
secrating that feudal organisation of society which, happily 
for the nation, was so soon to pass away. It has elsewhere 
been pointed out, by an accurate and cool-headed writer, 
that the rhetorical promises upon which its fame so largely 
rests were, for all practical purpose, valueless. It would be 
difficult to show how it secured the “freedom of the 
Anglican Church.” To-most observers it would seem, that 
that Church does not, even now, enjoy any very great 
measure of freedom—in the sense, at least, in which the 
word was understood in 1215. ‘To none will we sell, to 
none deny or delay, right or justice.” It does not require 
much knowledge of the history of English Law to realise 
the hollowness of that promise. “It shall be lawful to 
every one to go forth of the realm ” (except in time of war). 
But what about the writ me exeat regno, and the licence long 

.) 20, 21, 22. 
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required for travel? The famous “ constitutional ” clauses, 
which are often referred to as guaranteeing the right of 
Parliamentary taxation, will not bear the test of reading ; 
for it is clear now (1) that they refer only to feudal burdens, 
(2) that they contemplate a purely feudal assembly, and (3) 
that, happily for future progress, they disappeared from the 
Charter immediately after the death of John. 

But it is not so generally realised, that some of the 
clauses of the Charter (and these not the least famous) are 
positively re-actionary, and would, had they been observed, 
have hampered seriously the progress of the next generation. 
By abolishing the writ of Pracipe (clause 34), the barons 
hoped to secure that darling treasure of feudal independence, 
the monopoly of the manorial courts in suits concerning 
land. Happily, the clause was evaded, but only at the cost 
of cumbrous and costly fictions, which disgraced English 
legal procedure for six centuries. The claim to “trial by 
peers” was long supposed, by a curious freak of ignorance, 
to guarantee that “ palladium of British liberties,” trial by 
jury. As a matter of fact, it delayed indefinitely the 
adoption of that wholesome reform ; and it is responsible, 
among other things, for the absurdities of the recent 
Russell case. The consecration of the lord’s claim to the 
forfeiture of a felon’s lands, for centuries worked a cruel 
injustice to the children of convicts, already, one would 
suppose, unfortunate enough ; and many another oppressive 
feudal claim obtained a renewed lease of life from the 
clauses of the Charter. To suppose, in fact, that the 
barons who claimed the right, in the court of Philip 
Augustus, of disposing of the crown of England at their 
absolute discretion, were anxious to share their power with 
the people whom they plundered and taxed, is to make too 
great a demand on human credulity. The baronial leaders 
of 1215 had the inestimable advantage of fighting against a 
King who seemed determined, on every possible occasion, to 
put himself in the wrong ; and they were not unwilling to 
strengthen their case by rhetorical flourishes about popular 
rights. But that they really intended to take the people 
into partnership, there is no scrap of evidence to show. 

1 12, 14. 
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Finally, it is often triumphantly pointed out, that the 
Charter was re-issued no less than thirty-eight times, now 
on the mere volition of the royal advisers, now on the 
demand of reformers. The fact is admitted ; but the infer- 
ence appears strange. Why was it necessary to insist on the 
repeated confirmation of the Charter? Obviously, because 
it failed to do its work. At first it was firmly believed that 
this result was due to the violation of its provisions by the 
royal advisers. It was natural for an unlettered generation, 
mere children in the ways of political freedom, to take that 
view. But we, reading the long and stormy reign of John’s 
son in the light of later experience, can see that they were 
wrong. The cunning favourites of Henry were very care- 
ful to observe the letter of the law, just as were the unworthy 
Ministers of Charles, four centuries later. At last the truth 
began to dawn upon that really national party, which the 
evils of Henry’s reign slowly brought into existence. The 
demand for the Charter is still raised; but chiefly as an 
ancient and stirring battle cry. It is perceived that the 
Charter is not enough. It consecrates the past, not the 
future. It leaves the King in full possession of his feudal 
claim to exact tallage, it leaves him free to invent new 
taxes, it makes no provision for national representation, it 
allows the Ministers of State to be selected purely by royal 
caprice. The entire break with the past attempted by the 
Reformers at the Parliament of Oxford in 1258, shows that 
at last this truth was realised ; and, from that time, the de- 
mand for the Charter becomes a matter of form. The 
scheme of 1258 was too revolutionary ; it succeeded onl 
for a moment. But, in the long reign of Edward Long- 
shanks, the compromise between King and people was slowly 
worked out, until, at its end, our scheme of government 
assumed the shape which it preserved, save for brief inter- 
vals, till the Revolution of 1688. But it was not the 
Charter which brought about this result. All the happy 
changes which we associate with the name of Edward—the 
creation of a national Parliament, the renunciation of the 
irregular taxes, free trade in land, the perpetual Peace of the 
King, the right of the subject to remedy against the royal 
officials, the Concordat between Church and State, the 
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organisation of the Coast Guard, the reform of the Ex- 
chequer—all these were the work of men who were unborn, 
or in their cradles, when the Charter was signed at Runny- 
mede. And the very vice, not of the Charter itself, but of 
the literary adulation which in later years grew up around 
it, is, that it turns the eyes of the Englishman away from a 
period full of real interest and abundant suggestion, to fix 
them upon a melodramatic and somewhat tawdry scene in a 
turgid and unwholesome drama. John, and William 
Marshall, and even Stephen Langton, are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with Edward, and Robert 
Burnell, and Winchelsey. The scene before Westminster 
Hall, on the 14th July, 1297, when the great King, 
thwarted in his skilful plans by the selfish quibbles of his 
barons, cast himself passionately upon the support of his 
people, and received from them equally passionate expres- 
sions of their trust and love, is a far nobler subject for a 
national poet or painter, than the hollow truce at Runny- 
mede, when a conspiracy of self-seeking and reckless barons 
wrung from a worthless monarch the concession of feudal 
privileges, which he never for one moment intended to 
observe. 

In truth it does not require much historical knowledge 
to discover the real author of the Myth of Magna Carta. 
He was a man whose lot was cast in troublous times, amid 
the angry mutterings of that coming struggle which was to 
light the torch of civil war in England. Deeply pledged to 
the popular side in that struggle, he cast into it all the 
weight of his profound if somewhat undigested learning, 
and his powerful if somewhat unscrupulous intellect. It 
was an age in which historical discoveries were received 
with credulity, in which the canons of historical criticism 
were yet unformulated. Doubtless, more than one of 
Coke’s contemporaries (John Selden, for example) must 
have had a fairly shrewd idea that Coke was mingling his 
politics with his historical research. But, for the most 
part, those competent to criticise Coke’s research were of 
his way of thinking in politics, and did not feel called upon 
to quarrel with their own supporter. Zeal for historical 
truth is apt to pale before the fiercer flame of zeal for 
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political victory. It is a tribute to Coke’s character and 
ability, that he imposed his ingenious but unsound histori- 
cal doctrines, not only on an uncritical age, but on succeed- 
ing ages which deem themselves critical. It is not, 
perhaps, altogether a testimony to the industry and acumen 
of a generation which might well be impartial in such 
matters, that the legend invented by Coke has been so long 
allowed to pass current as the gospel of history. 
EDWARD JENKS 
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FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE 


N previous articles published in this Review, under the 

title, Religion and Revelation,\ I made an attempt to 
state my view as to the relation of religion to knowledge. 
Religion, I said, does not give us truth. And as this 
statement, to some of my readers, may have seemed 
paradoxical, I propose in this paper further to explain what, 
in my opinion, is the relation of religion, and in particular 
of what is sometimes called “faith,” to knowledge. 

My point, perhaps, may be put most clearly thus. If a 
man says “religion gives me truth,” I would reply, “ then 
why not call it knowledge?” For truth, though it be 
truth about God, is still truth ; and truth that is known is 
part of knowledge. But there is only one method of 
knowledge, viz., experience, and legitimate inference from 
experience. Theology, therefore, if it is a branch of 
knowledge, must differ from other branches, not in its 
method, but in its object. If we know the truth about 
God, that truth is scientific, in the broad and proper sense 
of the term. It is arrived at by a method which can be 
explained and criticised. And it is subject to constant 
revision, as experience developes, and intellectual capacity 
increases. 

This much, I dare say, would be admitted, perhaps even 
eagerly asserted, by many theologians. My next point 
takes me into a more difficult region. What, I would ask, 
is the kind of experience on which knowledge about God 
and other objects of religious belief can claim to be based ? 

There would seem to be two possible answers, not in- 
compatible with one another. First, the experience may 
be historical. It may depend on a record of the past. 


1 See articles in May and June, 1904. 
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And such record is, of course, part of the theoretical basis 
of Christianity. On this point I have nothing to add 
to what I said in a previous article. Historical truth 
must be ascertained by historical methods. But it is my 
own personal opinion, that such methods will never give us 
the kind of certainty which has hitherto attached in practice 
to religious beliefs ; and that men will become increasingly 
unwilling and unable to base their scheme of life on data 
and inferences of that kind. 

I pass, therefore, to a position which seems to me to 
have more importance for the future. ‘“ Whatever,” it may 
be said, “‘ be the deliverance of history, there is, quite apart 
from that, in the direct experience of men, a perception of 
the Being we call God.” Such a statement is one of the 
most interesting and important that could be made, if it be 
made sincerely. But it is pre-eminently one that ought to 
be challenged. And that, partly because of its importance ; 
partly because of the indefiniteness that attaches to the 
word “God”; partly because of the probable complexity 
of the assertion that is in form so simple. For, if a man 
says, “I know God by direct experience,” what is it he 
knows? Has he had a “vision”? Possibly! Such 
visions do occur. But in themselves they prove nothing. 
Everything depends on whether or no there is any real 
object corresponding to them. And that is a matter for 
scientific enquiry. Probably, however, visions of this kind 
are not what is meant. When a man says he has a direct 
knowledge of God, he will probably mean that he has a 
sense, somehow, that there does exist a Being who is good, 
and loving, and powerful, and wise beyond all experience of 
ours. Such a sense, I suppose, many people do have, 
genuinely and constantly. And there is no reason @ priori 
why it should not correspond to a reality. But, once more, 
whether it does correspond or no is a matter for science. 
The sense in question, if it is to yield knowledge, must be 
analysed and tested by a very complicated and difficult 
process. And I cannot doubt that, were such an analysis 
to be made, the original and apparently simple impression 
would be found to include a number of heterogeneous 
elements : elements of tradition, elements of desire, elements 
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of inference. Thus, the man’s idea of God will surely be 
derived, partly from the religion in which he has been 
brought up, partly from his own reflections upon life and 
the world ; and, almost certainly, it will have been affected 
by his needs and desires, by what he profoundly wants to 
be true. And, as soon as this analysis has been made, it 
will become clear, that the single and apparently simple 
sense or impression which he calls his direct experience of 
God, has no more validity as a deliverance of truth than 
the elements of which it is composed. If truth is to be 
elicited from it, the tradition must be sifted, the inferences 
tested, above all, the element of desire ruled out as prima _facie 
irrelevant ; unless, indeed, and until, it can be shown— as, for 
example, the new philosophy that calls itself “‘ pragmatism ” 
endeavours to show—that truth is in some way determined 
by our desires. In other words, any truth that finally 
emerges from the process will be scientific or philosophic 
truth ; and, if it is to be called religious, should be called so 
only with relation to its objects, not to its method. And 
that is what I mean when I say: that religion does not give 
us truth, but that truth is only given by science. 

Now I do not pretend to judge what may be the result 
of the kind of enquiries I have been suggesting above. It 
is by some such enquiries, in my opinion, that religious 
truth must be established, if it is to be established at all. 
But, meantime, it is, I think, true, that religious questions 
are the kind of questions about which many serious and 
reflecting men do not, in fact, and will not, preserve an 
attitude merely of suspended judgment. Such men, I 
think, will prefer to describe their religious position as 
one of faith rather than of knowledge. And they will 
perhaps feel that it is foolish, and even presumptuous, to 
expect to attain to knowledge on such subjects. I have 
myself no sympathy with any attitude which limits @ prior 
the possibilities of human endeavour. But, seeing that 
most men, for a long time, in proportion as they are candid, 
are likely to be intellectually agnostic on the most vital 
questions of religion, it seems to be important to try to 
ascertain in what sense faith may be legitimate, and what 
may be the relation of such faith to knowledge. 
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To avoid, so far as possible, all ambiguity, I wish to 
make it clear at the outset that, in using the word faith, 
I do not wish it to carry all the meanings that attach to it 
in common usage. The word, for instance, is often used to 
imply a faculty which has the power to communicate, not 
only knowledge, but the most certain knowledge to which 
we can attain. It is not, of course, in that sense that I use 
the term, as will be clear from the preceding pages. When 
I speak, in this article, of faith, I speak of an attitude 
which is not primarily intellectual at all, and which is quite 
compatible with, nay, which depends upon, intellectual 
agnosticism ; one which presupposes that, in the region to 
which it applies, we do not know. The attitude I would 
describe is one of the emotions and the will; the laying 
hold, in the midst of ignorance, of a possibility that may 
be true, and directing our feeling and our conduct in 
accordance with it. In its broadest sense, I would say it is 
an emotional and volitional assumption that, somehow or 
other, in spite of appearances, things are all right. This 
general outline, of course, may be, and is, filled in by every 
and the most varied kind of content, according to the 
traditions in which men have been brought up, and the 
course and extent of their knowledge and experience. But 
very commonly it expresses itself in the form of what is 
called a “belief in God”: an attitude, however, which 
does not imply any very definite nor any very uniform 
conception of God, but is apt rather to manifest itself 
negatively in a kind of distress if the existence of God is 
denied. And the root of that distress is, I think, the 
suggested inference that things are all wrong and not all 
right. Or, to vary the phrase, one may perhaps say, that 
faith involves a volitional assumption that things, whatever 
appearances may suggest, are really ‘“ worth while.” 

Now, if we had positive and complete knowledge on 
this point of ‘‘ worth-whileness” ; if we knew, instead of 
merely conjecturing, what may be, as we say, the 
“meaning” of life; if we could see Good and Evil in their 
true and ultimate proportions, and finally sum up and judge 
the world, there would be no room and no possibility for 
any attitude of faith. Instead, we should have knowledge. 
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But, in fact, our position is very different from this. We 
know that there is Evil, we know that there is Good; in 
some moods we may imagine that there is nothing but Evil, 
or nothing but Good; but, in sober truth, we cannot 
reasonably and finally, on grounds of knowledge, form a 
judgment about the “ worth-whileness” of life, because of 
the many important factors of which we are ignorant. 

Thus, for example, many men feel, when it is put to 
them, that the question of the value of life depends very 
largely on the question whether individuals survive death ; 
and if they do, on the kind of life into which they pass. 
It is one kind of universe, they think, if death means 
annihilation, another kind if it means heaven and hell, 
another kind if it means a series of progressing lives ; and 
sO on. 

Such possibilities, many people hold, are of vital 
importance to us. And these people are apt, in the absence 
of knowledge, to adopt towards them an attitude, not 
merely of agnosticism, but of what I have called faith. 
They select, that is, among the possibilities, that one which 
seems to them to give value to life, and concentrate about 
it their practical and emotional life. The attitude they 
thus adopt is different in its origin and effect from an 
attitude based upon knowledge. It is more precarious, 
more adventurous, more exciting, more liable to ups and 
downs. But it may be equally, and even more, efficacious 
upon life ; and it is not, as I shall try to show, necessarily 
to be condemned as illegitimate. 

There are others, again, to whom the fate of individuals 
after death is either a matter of indifference, or, as they may 
hold, has been finally settled by science. On this subject, 
therefore, they will have no faith. But they will almost 
certainly have faith on some subject. Probably, for example, 
they may cling to the idea of “progress.” And _ that, 
although arguments may be adduced in its favour, is a 
doctrine so far from being established, that acceptance of 
it is, 1 think, commonly the result rather of what I am 
calling faith than of intellectual conviction. 

Or again, a man may be indifferent to the questions both 
of a survival of individuals after death and of the progress 
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of the race ; but may feel that the important point is the 
existence of God. .People who feel this are, I suppose, 
commonly attached to one of the Churches. But there 
may be men not so attached to whom, nevertheless, a faith 
in God is the foundation of their life. It may be a personal 
God that they conceive, it may be a “tendency in the 
universe,” it may be something which they prefer to call 
“ Earth” or “ Nature,” it may be an “Absolute”; but, in any 
case, it is something not themselves and greater than them- 
selves, something which, by its mere existence, makes every- 
thing supremely worth while, overrides and subsumes Evil, 
intensifies and makes omnipresent Good, and concentrates 
and satisfies in itself those ideal impulses that otherwise 
would be tortured and broken about an imperfect self. 


The various attitudes towards life thus briefly indicated, 
different though they be, are, nevertheless, all examples of 
what I am calling faith. They all involve a volitional assump- 
tion, not based upon knowledge, as to the “ worth-while- 
ness” of the universe. And their differences are differences 
as to what it is that constitutes “‘ worth-whileness.” If men 
should ever come, by discussion and experience, nearer to 
an agreement on this point, their faiths are likely to ap- 
proximate more than they do at present. But, meantime, 
the point I wish to make is, that faith, in some form or 
other, seems to be an almost necessary condition, if not of 
life, yet of the most fruitful and noble life. Almost neces- 
sary, I say. For there is a kind of pessimism which is 
nobler than most optimism ; which is, so to speak, active 
in its character, and implies rather a passionate love of 
Good than an impotent despair at Evil. But that is a rare 
condition. And most men, I think, are significant, and 
find and make life significant, in proportion to their faith. 
Of the practical value of such faith there can, I think, be 
no doubt. The only question is whether, from the stand- 
point of knowledge, it is legitimate. For it must be 
remembered, that the pursuit of truth is itself one of our 
highest practical activities; and that it must always be 
wrong to hamper or pervert that pursuit by a predetermina- 
tion that certain beliefs shall not be assailed. Faith, in a 
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word, can only be legitimate so long as it occupies a region 
not yet conquered by knowledge, and so long as it holds 
itself ready in a moment to yield its place, so soon as know- 
ledge arrives. Faith should stand always with the dagger 
of science pointed at its breast. It need not fear. It has 
its resurrections. And it, too, must be ready, if it would 
save its life, to lose it. On that condition it may rightly 
and profitably take its place alongside of, and in anticipa- 
tion of, knowledge. But, once that condition is neglected, 
once we begin to say: “I believe though truth testify 
against me,” once we echo Tertullian’s credo quia impossibile, 
or, with Luther, in our zeal for what we suppose to be 
religion, assail reason with all the resources of a German 
Billingsgate—from that moment our attitude, instead of 
being legitimate and admirable, becomes one of the most 
disastrous and the most immoral which it is possible to 
assume. 

Faith, then, in the sense in which I am using the term, 
is distinguished from knowledge, but is not necessarily 
opposed to it, though it may easily be misled into opposition. 
And, being distinguished from knowledge, the kind of 
assurance it gives is not, or should not be, intellectual cer- 
tainty. On the contrary, faith would seem to be an ex- 
pression of the imagination and the will, rather than of the 
intellect, though it be from the intellect that it takes its 
form. It is closer to music and poetry than to science. It 
is the operation of our passion and our desire, shaping in 
anticipation the forms and features of the unknown land 
which we are about to explore. I know no better meta- 
phor for it than that—the passion in the explorer’s heart, 
dictating the vision by which he is led. _ Because there is a 
horizon, because there is space, because there is the 
unknown, therefore there is faith. Columbus had faith. 
But what he discovered was not the world of his dream. 
Only, the dream helped him to discover it. And, spiritually, 
we are all in his position. We are Columbuses setting forth 
on our voyage. We need our dream, but we need also 
our compass. And the confirmation or dissipation of the 
dream hangs upon reality. But while, in this sense, faith 
must wait upon truth, it is also true, in another sense, that 
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truth waits upon faith. For the impulse to pursue truth is 
itself a form of faith. . We hope that truth is obtainable, we 
desire and will to attain it, we dream its attainment as we go 
in quest of it. And but for that dream, and that hope, and 
that will, we should never start at all. Faith is the sense 
and the call of the open horizon. If we abstract it from 
the forms in which we clothe it, from the specific beliefs 
which are, as it were, its projection into the intelligence, it 
presents itself as the spring of our whole life, including our 
intellectual life. It is the impulse to grow and expand; and, 
just because it is that, it has itself no form, but may assume 
any form. It is a taper burning, now bright, now dim, and 
changing colour and substance with every change in the 
stuff it consumes. The frailest thing we know, it is also the 
least perishable. For it is a tongue of the central fire that 
burns at the heart of the world. 


G. Lowes DickKINson 





INTERNATIONALISM AND THE HAGUE 


VERY one, or at least every one who wishes to see arms 

yield to the gown, and war to law, will rejoice at the 
prospect of a second Hague Conference, which has suddenly 
been brought near by President Roosevelt’s intimation to 
the delegates of the Inter-parliamentary Union that he is 
prepared to send out the summons. Whether the Con- 
ference be called by President Roosevelt or President 
Parker, it will have plenty of important work to do. 
First of all, it will have to try its hand at settling the rights 
of neutrals and the laws of contraband. Then it must 
revise the code of arbitral procedure, in the light of experi- 
ence. Lastly, it will have to take up problems discussed 
but postponed by the first Conference in 1899, among 
which by far the most important, of course, is that of 
arranging a general reduction, or a general limitation, of 
armaments. At any rate, President Roosevelt’s announce- 
ment takes us back to the Conference of 1899, and may 
serve as an excuse for some reflections upon the work 
then accomplished. 

To persons who regard war and the preparations for 
war as the essence of national life, and look upon a 
battle as a sort of moral pick-me-up, nothing could be 
more distasteful than the idea that international jurists and 
judges should encroach upon the work of admirals and 
generals. Is it not bad enough, that municipal courts of 
law have been slowly ousting trial by battle from the recog- 
nised modes of settling private disputes between individuals? 
Is national honour, like the honour of an individual, to 
depend upon a lawsuit! And if war is to follow the duel, 
what is to become of the multitudes who have embraced a 
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military or naval profession, or are employed in the manu- 
facture of explosives, rifles, guns, torpedoes, and other 
engines of war? Are they to join the ranks of the un- 
employed, without compensation, as did the manufacturers 
of cross-bows and arrows and pikes and chain armour, not 
many centuries ago? 

Until disarmament actually begins, these questions may 
be left; and whoever is anxious about national honour or his 
own employment will find solid comfort in the telegrams 
from Shanghai and Chefoo. Yet the fact that the repre- 
sentative of the richest and most powerful nation in the 
world, on the eve of an election, has signified his intention 
of inviting the Powers to a second Conference for the pur- 
pose of improving the machinery of peace and of reducing 
the burdens and hardships of war, proves that peace is in 
favour. It may seem at first sight a rather grotesque 
thing to talk of summoning a general Parliament of Peace 
at a time when two great nations are engaged in a desperate 
and bloody campaign, in order to settle their rights and pre- 
tensions to territory or markets by discovering which can 
inflict most damage on the other. But is it not more likely 
that the Russo-Japanese war will add to the interest, 
solemnity, and grandeur of a second Conference, at least as 
much as it detracts from the achievements of the first ?? 
However that may be, the time is at any rate propitious for 
considering what was accomplished in 1899, and what may 
be hoped for in the near future. 

“A universal peace and a reduction of the present 
intolerable burdens imposed upon all nations by the excessive 
armaments of to-day is the ideal towards which every 
Government should strive.” These are the key-words of 
the famous Note which Count Mouravieff, by order of the 
Czar, presented on August 24th, 1898, to the representative 
of every Power accredited to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg. The Note was followed, on December 30th, by a 
circular expressing the satisfaction of the Russian Govern- 
ment at the sympathetic replies given by “almost every 


' Curiously enough, at this very time Japan is engaged in a peaceful suit 
before the Hague Tribunal against France, Germany, and Great Britain, in 
the matter of the House Tax. 
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Power” to its proposal of an international discussion with 
a view to finding some remedy for the growing evils of 
armaments. While regretting the continued disposition of 
certain Governments to aggravate the situation by new 
additions to their military and naval estimates, Count 
Mouravieff was encouraged to make the definite proposal, 
that a Conference should be called “and an enquiry 
initiated without delay into the means of limiting the pre- 
sent augmentation of military and naval armaments.” 
Further, he added, such a Conference would “ prepare a 
way for the discussion of questions touching the possibility 
of substituting the pacific action of international diplomacy 
for the arbitrament of force.” 

The Russian proposals, therefore, divided themselves natur- 
ally into two parts : the first aimed at a diminution of arma- 
ments by land and sea, and the second, at the prevention of 
armed conflicts by improving the machinery of peace. 
But at the end of his circular, Count Mouravieff made a 
more detailed statement of the subjects that should be sub- 
mitted to the Conference for discussion. He enumerated 
eight; but only the first and the last dealt with the 
reduction of armaments and the prevention of war. 


(1) An understanding not to increase, for a fixed period, the present 
effective of the armed military and naval forces, and, at the same time, not to 
increase the Budgets pertaining thereto; and a preliminary examination of 
the means by which a reduction might even be effected in the future in the 
forces and Budgets above mentioned. 

(8) To accept in principle the employment of good offices, of mediation 
and facultative (optional) arbitration in cases lending themselves thereto, with 
the object of preventing armed conflicts between nations; to come to an 
understanding with respect to the mode of applying these good offices, and to 
establish a uniform practice in using them. 


The six other topics suggested in the circular related to 
restrictions upon the employment of new explosives, the 
prohibiti n of balloon warfare, of submarine torpedo boats, 
and similar engines of destruction, the application of the 
Geneva Convention to sea fights, and the revision and the 
ratification of the Declaration concerning the laws and 
customs of warfare elaborated by the Brussels Conference 
in 1874. Thus, the original programme of the Russian 
Government, which had been concerned exclusively with 
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the problem of putting a limit to the growth of armaments 
in peace, had been expanded by the addition, not only of 
international arbitration and mediation, but also of devices 
for the mitigation of war’ by land and sea. So that, before 
the representatives of the Powers came together at The 
Hague, the articles for discussion had-spread over nearly 
the whole field of international relations. The representa- 
tives of the Powers were to seek, first, to reduce the burdens 
of war in time of peace; second, to make war itself less 
ferocious and costly ; and third, to prevent war by develop- 
ing pacific procedure for the solution of national quarrels. 

Having again received favourable replies from the various 
Governments, Count Mouravieff communicated to the 
Dutch Government a suggestion that The Hague should 
be chosen as the seat of the Conference. 

It was thought, for political reasons, that the Conference 
ought not to be held in the capital of a Great Power. 
Besides, the country of Grotius is the cradle of inter- 
national law; and, ever since the famous truce of 1609 
was signed at The Hague, that city has been conspicuously 
associated with European diplomacy. The Netherlands 
Government naturally welcomed a proposal which conferred 
so great an honour upon their country; and, on April 
7, 1899, they extended a formal invitation to each of 
the invited Powers “to take the necessary steps for the 
presence of its representatives at The Hague on May 18 
next for the opening of the Conference.” 

This invitation was issued, we are told, to all Govern- 
ments having regular diplomatic representation at St. 
Petersburg, a rough test that should at least have been im- 
partially applied. But the addition of three countries which 
did not fulfil the condition—Luxemburg, Montenegro, and 
Siam—gave many more important States a just ground of 
complaint. The reasons why the South African Republics 
and the Holy See were excluded can be easily guessed ; but 
some of the South American Republics might certainly 
have expected an invitation, especially as they have pro- 
duced several jurists of high repute, and have distinguished 
themselves in late years by their readiness to substitute 
arbitration for war. 
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On Thursday, May 18th, 1899, the “village 


capital” of Holland presented a stirring and picturesque 
spectacle. Embassies, public buildings, hotels, and private 
houses were gay with the flags of all nations. The Lange 
Voorhout, its spacious avenues of lime trees stretching away 
to a stately forest, seemed to bear its new dignities with 
easy state, conscious that, not for the first time, the eyes of 
Europe were fixed upon the Count’s Park. 

By two o'clock in the afternoon a hundred delegates, 
representing twenty-five independent States, had made 
their way to the Orange Room of the far-famed House in 
the Wood. There, surrounded by Dutch masterpieces, 
executed more than 250 years ago in honour of a glorious 
peace, a new Council of the Nations, small in numbers but 
of unexampled power and authority, opened its deliberations 
by the election of a President. M.de Beaufort, the Dutch 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in proposing that the Presi- 
dency should be conferred on M. de Staal, made happy 
allusion to an allegorical representation on the walls of the 
Peace of Westphalia, where Peace is depicted entering the 
Oranje Zaal for the purpose of closing the Temple of 
Janus. 

“T hope, gentlemen,” he said, pointing to the picture, “that this beautiful 
allegory will be a good omen for your labours, and that, after they have been 
terminated, you will be able to say that Peace, which the artist has dis- 


played entering this room, has gone forth to scatter her blessings over all 
humanity.” 


The Conference soon set to work. Three Commissions 
were appointed : the first was to discuss Articles 1 to 4 
of the circular, ze., reduction of armaments, prohibition 
or restriction of projectiles, explosives, etc. ; the second was 
formed to deal with Articles 5, 6, 7, that is to say, a revision 
of the laws and customs of naval and military warfare ; the 
province of the third Commission, headed by Count Nigra, 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, and M. Léon Bourgeois, was restricted 
to the 8th Article, upon good offices, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion, “ with the object of preventing armed conflicts between 
nations.” This division of work between the Commissions 
indicates that the leading spirits among the delegates had 
already begun to see that the Hague Conference would be 
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more likely to achieve success in the direction of arbitration 
than in the direction of reducing armaments. Otherwise, 
the first Commission would have been confined to the dis- 
cussion of the first article. Indeed, the natural division of 
work would have been to hand over Article 1 to the first 
Commission, Articles 2 to 7 to the second Commission, and 
Article 8 to the third Commission. 

The object of associating the limiting of armaments 
with proposals to restrict the use of explosives and engines 
of destruction Sprang, no doubt, from an apprehension that 
otherwise the first Commission would achieve no practical 
results. And so it turned out. The First Hague Con- 
ference will always be associated with the work done by its 
Third Commission. At its first meeting a Russian project, 
elaborately composed of forty-four articles, was laid before 
the members. This project consisted of four parts. The 
first, on Good Offices and Mediation, consisted of six articles; 
the second, on International Arbitration, of seven articles ; 
the third, on International Commissions of Inquiry, of five 
articles. The fourth part was an appendix to the last article 
of the second part, and consisted of a collection of twenty- 
six rules and regulations for arbitral procedure. In reporting 
the proceedings to Lord Salisbury, Sir Julian Pauncefote 
observed that the Russian project contained no provision 
for the establishment of a permanent Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion. He had gathered from his colleagues that several 
Powers, including Russia, were quite willing to entertain 
such a proposal, though none of them cared to take the 
initiative. Thereupon our representative, being invited to 
address the Commission, pointed out that, if its labours 
were confined to framing rules of procedure for the use of 
international tribunals, they would not materially advance 
the cause of arbitration ; and he suggested that, before pro- 
ceeding further, it would be well to consider the possibility 
of establishing a Permanent Tribunal, which should be 
always accessible to litigants, and would greatly encourage 
the pacific adjustment of international differences. After 
some discussion, M. Bourgeois, the acting President, pro- 
duced an alternative Russian project, providing in general 
terms for the establishment of a Permanent Tribunal. Our 
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representative thought that this alternative project might 
be adopted, if it were completed by a simple scheme he had 
himself drafted for putting the idea into practical execution. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote’s scheme provided, first, that a 
permanent office with a suitable staff should be established 
at Berne, Brussels, or the Hague ; second, that each of the 
Signatory Powers should furnish the names of two jurists 
or publicists of high character, learning, and integrity, 
qualified in all respects to be arbiters, to serve as members 
of the Tribunal. From the full list of arbiters, the litigants 
in each particular case would select a suitable number to 
constitute a tribunal to adjudicate upon their respective 
claims. The permanent court, with its offices and staff, 
would be controlled and maintained by an administrative 
council. The general expenses of the court would be borne 
equally by the Signatory Powers ; but the special expenses 
of each arbitration, including the remuneration of the 
judges, would be borne equally by the litigants. General 
rules of procedure should be drawn up by the Hague Con- 
vention, but should only be applied in so far as they were 
consistent with stipulations agreed upon by the litigants. 


“In accordance with a request of M. de Martens, who is the author of 
the Russian Project, I have framed the above scheme,” added Sir Julian, “ in 
7 Articles, for insertion, if approved, in Annex A; and I should be 
grateful if I could be informed as early as possible whether it meets in 
substance with your Lordship’s approval.” 


Sir Julian Pauncefote, who, it will be remembered, 
had already negotiated, with remarkable skill, a Treaty of 
Arbitration with the United States, fortunately enjoyed the 
complete confidence of Lord Salisbury, who promptly 
replied (May 31st ):— 


“Her Majesty’s Government me: approve the course which your 


Excellency has taken on this occasion. Your proposal is entirely in accord- 
ance with the general views which they hold on this subject, and which have 
on more than one occasion been expressed to your Excellency, ‘The scheme 
which you have framed for the constitution of the Tribunal appears to them 
to be judicious, and to have been skilfully put forward.” 


By this time all eyes were fixed upon the work of the 
Third Commission, as appears from the opening sentences 
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of an explanatory Memorandum circulated by the learned 
author of the Russian project :— 


“La Conférence qui va se réunir 4 la Haye, se distingue essentiellement 


de celles qui ont été tenues 4 Genéve (en 1864), 4 Saint-Pétersbourg (en 1868) 
et A Bruxelles (en 1874).” 


“Ces premiéres Conférences avaient eu pour but d’humaniser la guerre, 
une fois que celle-ci est déclarée ; tandis que la réunion convoquée 4 la Haye 
devra viser surtout a rechercher les moyens de prévenir la déclaration méme 
de la guerre. La Conférence de la Haye devra donc étre une Contérence de 
Paix dans le sens le plus positif de ce terme.” 


The object of this admirable Memorandum is to explain 
the practice and theory of Mediation, by means of which, 
it is suggested, international disputes, incapable of legal 
adjudication, can be adjusted without recourse to war. 
The author, M. de Martens, reminds his colleagues that 
the good offices or mediation of neutral Powers have been, 
and should in the future be, in an increasing degree, a most 
valuable means both of preventing war and of putting an 
end to wars actually begun. I cannot help noticing that 
many of the shrewd and ingenious propositions, which M. 
de Martens advances, both in this Memorandum and in a 
second on Arbitration, had been anticipated by Professor 
Westlake three years before.’ 

Perhaps, in exalting Mediation, the Memorandum is 
inclined unduly to depress Arbitration. 

“ Arbitration,” we read, “being a means of action of the judicial order, its 
application is essentially and even exclusively confined to cases where there is 


a conflit de droits internationaux, while Mediation, being political in its nature, 
is equally applicable to conflicts of interests, which most frequently menace 


peace between nations.” 

It must, of course, be admitted that, among the mani- 
fold causes of war, a great number do not admit of legal 
determination. In wars of aggression, for example, the 
aggressor usually assigns a pretext based on claims which, 
even if they were just and likely to succeed, he would 
refuse to refer to a peaceful tribunal. Again, where two 
powerful empires quarrel as to the precise amount of 
influence which each should exercise over a buffer State, 
or struggle for the control of a railway in the territory of 
some weaker neighbour whom both wish to exploit, it may 


1 See International Fournal of Ethics, October, 1896. 
No. 14.—VOL. Iv. 289 U 
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be that there is nothing that can be referred to an impartial 
jurist, or even to an impartial publicist. In such cases, 
the bloody conflict in which vain passions and ambitions 
threaten to engage may be averted by the tactful inter- 
position of peacefully-disposed neutrals. Moreover, the 
historian can offer some consolation to the philosopher. 
It is certain that wars are less frequent than they used to 
be ; and the reason for this diminution is to be found in the 
equally certain fact that they are less frivolous. Non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of other countries is now 
the general rule of statesmanship. Fifty years ago it was 
the exception. Religious difference, an almost perpetual 
sanction for the butchery and torture of mankind from the 
sixth to the end of the seventeenth century, no longer 
affords much employment to fleets and armies. Even the 
advantage of wars for trade—where you spend a pound in 
the hope of securing a sixpence—is beginning to be 
suspected. The Divine authority of Kings, the hereditary 
claims of particular families to particular crowns, even the 
Balance of Power, are chimeras on behalf of which no 
civilised Government is inclined to fire a shot. Since the 
battle of Waterloo, Europe has suffered less from wars than 
in any previous ninety years since the break up of the 
Roman Empire. Can there be a doubt that the principal 
reason for this happy change is the elimination, as frivolous, 
of much that was previously regarded as a reasonable, or 
honourable, or necessary ground for declaring war? The 
state of peace used to be exceptional ; now it is regarded as 
normal. The peace-breaker has to ‘justify himself in the 
eyes of the world, which is now so intimately bound 
together by commercial ties, that every war, in however 
remote a part, does damage to the whole. 

If there were space to examine the history of great 
disputes between nations during the last ninety years, it 
would, I think, be possible to show, that nearly all of them 
could have been dealt with, in whole or in part, by means of 
arbitration. But by arbitration, I do not mean necessarily 
the arbitration of jurists guided solely by juristic considera- 
tions. Retired statesmen, men who have earned distinction 
in diplomacy and finance, as historians, geographers, or 
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statisticians, without losing their reputation for honesty and 
fairness, might well be members of the Hague Tribunal ; 
and it isto be regretted that Sir Julian Pauncefote’s proposal 
to associate publicists with jurists was not plainly adopted in 
the Convention. An International Tribunal should not, 
and cannot, be confined to the settlement of purely legal 
disputes; and, therefore, it should not be composed solely of 
iurists. Just as, in municipal arbitrations, the nature of the 
dispute often leads the parties to choose as umpire a 
surveyor, an engineer, or some one who has had practical 
experience of the business to which the dispute relates ; so 
it is conceivable, nay probable, that nations may often pre- 
fer that their conflicts should be settled by men of affairs 
rather than mere lawyers, or, if the questions are mixed, 
they may want to bring their claims and interests before a 
mixed tribunal. The distinction between rights and 
interests, carefully set forth in the Russian Memorandum, 
was very well brought out by Professor Westlake in touch- 
ing upon the settlement of the Alabama claims. Here, he 
said, was a divergence of opinion between Great Britain 
and the United States as to the international rule of 
conduct required from neutrals in war. So long, he argued, 
as that divergence continued, the claims could not be 
arbitrated upon, ‘ unless anyone will contend that arbitra- 
tors should be intrusted with the power of fixing doubtful 
law.” But, as soon as the parties agreed upon the Three 
Rules, “ it only remained to apply those rules to the facts ; 
in other words, the difference became a legal one and suit- 
able for arbitration.” 

Here we have an admirable exposition of what may be 
called the legal theory of arbitration. This, however, is 
not the view taken by international opinion and practice. 
Indeed, we have now positive proof that Professor West- 
lake’s theory, adopted and further restricted by M. de 
Martens in the second Russian Memorandum, was already 
too narrow. But let us first follow the theory to its practical 
conclusion. ‘To quote Professor Westlake’s own words :— 


“International Arbitration is not a proceeding that can ever be applicable 
to all International differences: and some reservation must therefore be con- 
tained in every general arbitration treaty.” 
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But three or four months ago a general Treaty of 
Arbitration was signed between Holland and Denmark, 
referring all disputes which might arise in the future, with- 
out any reservation (save “vital interests” or “ honour”), 
to the Hague Court. The narrow juristic theory of In- 
ternational Arbitration breaks down. It is to be hoped 
that the Powers at the next Congress will see the 
desirability of reinforcing the tribunal by publicists, in 
order that it may be more competent to settle disputes that 
are not susceptible of a strictly juristic interpretation. 

Not that the distinctions drawn by these eminent 
authorities are invalid or unpractical, They are abso- 
lutely valid, and of the highest practical importance. But 
international opinion, which is stronger than _ theory, 
demands a broader construction of International Arbitra- 
tion. The Hague Tribunal must be a mixed body, pre- 
pared to make judicious compromises as well as to give 
judicial judgments. It may be objected that conflicts of 
interests are best arranged by diplomacy. This was not the 
view of so skilled and experienced a diplomatist as Sir 
Julian Pauncefote. The reference of the Alabama claims 
to arbitration appears to have been the only means, save 
war, by which the two high-spirited nations could both 
preserve themselves from humiliation. There is nothing 
that modern Governments dread more than the appearance 
of a diplomatic reverse. But the unfavourable award of an 
arbitrator involves them in comparatively slight discredit. 
For anything that has the form and semblance of law even 
the most ferocious party journalist shows a certain respect 
and awe. The award which settled the Alaskan boundary 
dispute a few months ago is an excellent illustration of 
this. Although the Government of the United States was 
guilty of not very honourable conduct in selecting Com- 
missioners who could not support the character required in 
the Treaty, Canada loyally abides by an award which 
deprives her of a long strip of territory that she had been 
accustomed to regard as her own. The complaints in the 
Canadian Press of the duplicity of the United States and 
the negligence of Great Britain, were loud; but Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues do not seem to have 
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suffered. If they had negotiated the new boundary line, 
instead of negotiating the appointment of the tribunal 
which settled it, they would have been driven from office 
by a torrent of Colonial indignation. 

In a letter which the two principal representatives of 
Great Britain at the Hague addressed to Lord Salisbury on 
the conclusion of their labours,! they commented on the 
marvellous success of the Conference. Not only had the 
gloomy predictions of failure that followed the publication 
of the Czar’s original rescript been dispelled, but the 
achievements of the Conference had “ greatly surpassed the 
expectations of its most sanguine supporters.” Many of the 
delegates, they say, had gone to the Hague convinced that 
nothing practical could result from their labours, save 
expressions of benevolent sentiments and of pious hopes for 
the preservation of peace. 

“But, before they had been at work a fortnight, a remarkable change 
came over the spirit of the Conference ; and it was discovered that, with a 


little good will, it would be possible to arrive at a common understanding on 
some of the questions propounded by the circular of Count Mouravieff.” 


The project of reducing armaments, the first put 
forward in the circular, was indeed abandoned “for the 
present,” because it presented so many practical diffi- 
culties. But, on all other points, Sir Julian Pauncefote 
and Sir Henry Howard claimed that success was achieved. 
“Tn a brief space of two months, a great International work 
has been accomplished, fraught with the highest promise for 
the advancement of mankind.” The great family of nations 
had met in solemn conclave to “ devise measures for the 
settlement of future differences on the basis of reason and 
justice, and to denounce the arbitrament of the sword,” and 
they had framed “three most important and beneficent 
codes.” Of these codes or conventions, two would tend to 
lessen the calamities of war, by humanising the rules for its 
conduct both on sea and land. But far the most important 
result of the Conference in the eyes of the British delegates, 
of Lord Salisbury under whose instructions they acted, and, 
it can be safely said, of the whole civilised world, was the 


1 Correspondence, No. 1, 1899, p. 353: 
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First Convention for the pacific settlement of international 
conflicts. 


“That work, even if it stood alone, would proclaim the success of the 
Conference. It was elaborated by a committee composed of distinguished 
jurists and diplomatists ; and it constitutes a complete code on the subject of 
good offices, mediation, and arbitration, Its most striking and novel feature 
is the establishment of a permanent Court of International Arbitration, which 
has so long been the dream of the advocates of peace.” 


The British delegates went on to refer to the noble 
initiative of the Czar, and expressed their confidence that 
“the new century will open with brighter prospects of 
International peace.” All this was written from the Hague 
on July 31, 1899. A week later Lord Salisbury congratu- 
lated them on “ the considerable success which has attended 
the labours of the Conference, and to which the efforts of 
the British Delegation have by general consent contributed 
in no small degree.” Nor is this praise undeserved. It 
was, as we have seen, Sir Julian Pauncefote who made, and 
successfully carried, the proposal to establish a permanent 
Court of International Arbitration. 

Two months afterwards, Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, 
having refused to allow their dispute with the Transvaal 
Republic as to the interpretation of certain treaties to be 
submitted to arbitration, had involved Great Britain in a 
war that was to last two years and a half, and to prove more 
costly by far than any in which it had previously been 
engaged—with the single exception of the long-drawn 
conflict with Napoleon. And, during the course of the war, 
British Ministers more than once went out of their way to 
intimate that any tender of good offices or mediation by 
neutral Powers would be regarded as unfriendly. Hardly 
was the Boer War over, when the territorial encroachments 
of Russia in Manchuria began to excite the suspicions of 
several commercial powers, and especially to inflame the 
rival ambitions of Japan. In the negotiations which ensued, 
the First Convention was lost sight of by the contending 
parties. The man who had invited the world to peace was 
unready to submit the claims of his own Empire to any 
other arbitrament than that of force. 

Are we to conclude that the solemn instrument executed 
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at The Hague is, after all, of no avail, that the medicine has 
no virtue, because two patients have refused to take it? Let 
us beware of pessimism ; the disappointment that comes of 
expecting too much is apt to blind us to the realities of 
progress. It would, indeed, be a strange and incompre- 
hensible thing if such an idea as that of Arbitration were 
suddenly to become universally operative, and the services 
of Time were no longer to be required by Progress. 

No; there are plenty of disturbing features in the 
present situation, plenty of odious relapses that strike the 
eye as it glances backwards over the history of the last three 
centuries. But, in spite of these relapses, in spite of the re- 
assertions of savagery in moments of crisis and passion by 
nations that had seemed to be penetrated by civilised 
notions, nothing can be clearer, if we look at the general 
curve instead of at the particular and momentary perturba- 
tions, than that the standard of Europe in international 
dealings, both in war and in peace, has risen wonderfully. 
One cause of the improvement is plain. International 
usage naturally improves as the lives of individual nations 
develope. Has not a tolerably satisfactory reign of law 
succeeded to arbitrary government in France, Germany, 
Austria, and indeed in all the countries of Europe except 
Russia, Turkey, some of the Balkan States, and, possibly, 
Spain ? Has it not been established, more or less securely, 
in the United States of America, in some of the South 
American Republics, in Australasia, India, and Japan? 
Even in Russia, the individual is certainly better protected 
against other individuals (though he has more to fear from 
the arbitrary tyranny of his Government), than the individual 
Englishman in the days of Elizabeth. It requires little 
reflection to make us see, that vast developments of inter- 
national law must accompany the establishment and _perfec- 
tion of national law and order in the leading States and 
Empires of the world. In a country where private 
grievances are settled by sword, dagger, pistol, or poison, 
where the strong are allowed to plunder the weak, or 
where the judge is controlled by the administration, there 
cannot exist a public opinion strong enough to uphold a 
high standard of morality in external dealings. If the 
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Government of such a country behaves better to foreigners 
than to its own subjects, and respects treaties more than 
laws, it acts, not from love of mankind, but only from fear 
that it may provoke the resentment of a more civilised 
world. 

Generally speaking, then, international law follows 
municipal legislation, though it also compels backward 
Governments to maintain a higher standard of conduct 
abroad than at home. But, in the future, we may expect 
to see a more independent and rapid growth. Trade and 
intercourse between nations have taken a far longer stride 
forward in the last hundred than in the previous thousand 
years. Where one man would cross the borders of his own 
country (on a peaceful mission) in the eighteenth century, 
at least a hundred would doso now. Learning, science, and 
invention are great international agencies. They are cosmo- 
politan ; but they have not produced cosmopolitanism, On 
the contrary, nationality is more vigorous than ever. But, 
just as nationality and national self government, so far from 
discouraging, stimulate and foster the activity of local 
communities, so nations are led, by interest and sympathy, 
to contribute more and more to the maintenance and 
development of international institutions. Postal Conven- 
tions, Copyright Conventions, even Sugar Conventions, are 
examples of international co-operation, only less wonderful 
—when we think how impossible anything of the sort 
would have been in any previous period of the world’s 
history—than the Hague tribunal. In face of these ever 
accumulating proofs of international homogeneity, who will 
now make bold to deny the possibility of the dreams of the 
Abbé St. Pierre being realised at no distant date, by the 
establishment, not only of an International Judicature but 
of a Representative Government, which will administer the 
common affairs of the civilised world, and legislate for its 
common interests ? 

Francis W. Hirst 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HEDGE 


Y pedometer told me that I was twenty-five ; and, though 

it is a shocking thing to stop walking, I was so tired that I 

sat down on a milestone to rest. People outstripped me, making 

long noses as they did so; but I was too apathetic to feel resentful, 

and even when Miss Eliza Dimbleby, the great educationist, 

— past, exhorting me to persevere, I only smiled and raised my 
at. 

At first I thought I was going to be like my brother, whom I 
had had to leave by the roadside a year or two round the corner. 
He had wasted his breath on singing, and his strength on helping 
others. But I had travelled more wisely ; and now it was only the 
monotony of the highway that oppressed me—dust under foot and 
brown crackling hedges on either side, ever since I could remember. 

And I had already dropped several things—indeed, the road 
behind was strewn with the things we all had dropped ; and the 
white dust was settling down on them, so that already they looked 
no better than stones. My muscles were so weary that I could not 
even bear the weight of those things I still carried. I slid off the 
milestone into the road, and lay there prostrate, with my face to 
the great parched hedge, praying that I might give up. 

A little puff of air revived me. It seemed to come from the 
hedge ; and, when I opened my eyes, there was a glint. of light 
through the tangle of boughs and dead leaves, The hedge could 
not be as thick as usual. In my weak, morbid state, I longed to 
force my way in, and see what was on the other side. No one was 
in sight, or I should not have dared to try. For we of the road do 
not admit in conversation that there is another side at all. 

I yielded to the temptation, saying to myself that I would come 
back in a minute. The thorns scratched my face, and I had to use 
my arms as a shield, depending on my feet alone to push me for- 
ward. Halfway through I would have gone back, for in the 
passage all the things I was carrying were scraped off me, and my 
clothes were torn. But I was so wedged that return was impossible ; 
and I had to wriggle blindly forward, expecting every moment that 
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my strength would fail me, and that I should perish in the under- 
growth. 

Suddenly cold water closed round my head, and I seemed 
sinking down for ever. I had fallen out of the hedge into a deep 
pool. I rose to the surface at last, crying for help, and I heard 
someone on the opposite bank laugh and say: “ Another!” And 
then I was twitched out and laid panting on the dry ground. 

Even when the water was out of my eyes, I was still dazed ; for 
I had never been in so large a space, nor seen such grass and sun- 
shine. The blue sky was no longer a strip; and beneath it the 
earth had risen grandly into hills—clean, bare buttresses, with 
beech trees in their folds, and meadows and clear pools at their feet. 
But the hills were not high; and there was in the landscape a 
sense of human occupation—so that one might have called it a 
park, or garden, if the words did not imply a certain triviality and 
constraint. 

As soon as I got my breath, I turned to my rescuer and said : 

“ Where does this place lead to ?” 

“* Nowhere, thank the Lord!” said he, and laughed. He was 
a man of fifty or sixty—just the kind of age we mistrust on the 
road—but there was no anxiety in his manner, and his voice was 
that of a boy of eighteen. 

“But it must lead somewhere!” I cried, too much surprised 
at his answer to thank him for saving my life. 

‘“‘ He wants to know where it leads!” he shouted to some men 
on the hill side, and they laughed back, and waved their caps. 

I noticed then that the pool into which I had fallen was really a 
moat which bent round to the left and to the right, and that the 
hedge followed it continually. The hedge was green on this side—its 
roots showed through the clear water, and fish swam about in them 
—and it was wreathed over with dog-roses and Traveller's Joy. 
But it was a barrier, and in a moment I lost all pleasure in the grass, 
the sky, the trees, the happy men and women, and realised that the 
place was but a prison, for all its beauty and extent. 

We moved away from the boundary, and then followed a path 
almost parallel to it, across the meadows. I found it difficult 
walking, for I was always trying to out-distance my companion, 
and there was no advantage in doing this if the place led nowhere. 
I had never kept step with anyone since I left my brother. 

I amused him by stopping suddenly and saying disconsolately, 
“This is perfectly terrible. One cannot advance: one cannot 
progress. Now we of the road “ 

“Yes. I know.” 

“T was going to say, we advance continually.” 
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“1 know.” 
“We are always learning, expanding, developing. Why, even 
in my short life I have seen a great deal of advance—the Transvaal 
War, the Fiscal Question, Christian Science, Radium. Here for 
example—” 3 

I took out my pedometer ; but it still marked twenty-five, not 
a degree more. 

“Oh, it’s stopped! I meant to show you. It should have 
registered all the time I was walking with you. But it makes 
me only twenty-five.” 

“ Lots of things don’t work in here,” hesaid. ‘“Oneday a man 
brought in a Lee-Metford, and that wouldn’t work.” 

“ The laws of science are universal in their application. It must 
be the water in the moat that has injured the machinery. In normal 
conditions everything works. Science and the spirit of emulation— 
those are the forces that have made us what we are.” 

I had to break off and acknowledge the pleasant greetings of 
people whom we passed. Some of them were singing, some talking, 
some engaged in gardening, hay-making, or other rudimentary in- 
dustries. They all seemed happy; and I might have been happy 
too, if I could have forgotten that the place led nowhere. 

I was startled by a young man who came sprinting across our 
path, took a little fence in fine style, and went tearing over a 
ploughed field till he plunged into a lake, across which he began to 
swim. Here was true energy, and I exclaimed: “ A cross-country 
race! Where are the others?” 

“There are no others,” my companion replied ; and, later on, 
when we passed some long grass from which came the voice of a 
girl singing exquisitely to herself, he said again: “ There are no 
others.” Iwas bewildered at the waste in production, and mur- 
mured to myself, ‘“‘ What does it all mean?” 

He said : “It means nothing but itself”’—and he repeated the 
words slowly, as if I was a child. 

“] understand,” I said quietly, “but I do not agree. Every 
achievement is worthless unless it is a link in the chain of develop- 
ment. And I must not trespass on your kindness any longer. I 
must get back somehow to the road, and have my pedometer 
mended.” 

“First, you must see the gates,” he replied, “ for we have gates, 
though we never use them.” 

I yielded politely, and before long we reached the moat again, at 
a point where it was spanned by a bridge. Over the bridge was a 
big gate, as white as ivory, which was fitted into a gap in the 
boundary hedge. The gate opened outwards, and I exclaimed in 
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amazement, for from it ran a road—just such a road as I had left— 
dusty under foot, with brown crackling hedges on either side as far 
as the eye could reach. 

“‘ That’s my road!” I cried. 

He shut the gate and said : “ But not your part of the road. It 
is through this gate that humanity went out some thousand years 
ago, when it was first seized with the desire to walk.” 

I denied this, observing that the part of the road I myself had 
left was not more than two miles off. But with the obstinacy of 
his years he repeated: “It is the same road. This is the begin- 
ning, and though it seems to run straight away from us, it doubles 
so often, that it is never far from our boundary and sometimes 
touches it.” He stooped down by the moat, and traced on its moist 
margin an absurd figure like a maze. As we walked back through 
the meadows, I tried to convince him of his mistake. 

“‘ The road sometimes doubles, to be sure, but that is part of our 
discipline. Who can doubt that its general tendency is onward ? 
To what goal we know not—it may be to some mountain where we 
shall touch the sky, it may be over precipices into the sea. But 
that it goes forward—who can doubt that? It is the thought of 
that that makes us strive to excel, each in his own way, and gives us 
an impetus which is lacking with you. Now that man who passed 
us—it’s true that he ran well, and jumped well, and swam well ; but 
we have men who can run better, and men who can jump better, and 
who can swim better. Specialization has produced results which 
would surprise you. Similarly, that girl r 

Here I interrupted myself to exclaim : ‘Good gracious me! I 
could have sworn it was Miss Eliza Dimbleby over there, with her 
feet in the fountain !” 

He believed that it was. 

“‘ Impossible ! I left her on the road ; and she is due to lecture 
this evening at Tunbridge Wells. Why, her train leaves Cannon 
Street in—of course my watch has stopped like everything else. 
She is the last person to be here.” 

“People always are astonished at meeting each other. All 
kinds come through the hedge, and come at all times—when 
they are drawing ahead in the race, when they are lagging 
behind, when they are left for dead. I often stand near the 
boundary listening to the sounds of the road—you know what they 
are—and wonder if anyone will turn aside. It is my great 
happiness to help someone out of the moat, as I helped you. For 
our country fills up slowly, though it was meant for all mankind.” 

“‘ Mankind have other aims,” I said gently, for I thought him 
well-meaning ; “ and I must join them.” I bade him good evening, 
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for the sun was declining, and I wished to be on the road by night- 
fall. To my alarm, he caught hold of me, crying : “ You are not 
to go yet!” I tried to shake him off ; for we had no interests in 
common, and his civility was becoming irksome to me. But for all 
my struggles the tiresome old man would not let go; and, as 
wrestling is not my speciality, I was obliged to follow him. 

It was true that I could have never found alone the place where 
I came in ; and I hoped that, when I had seen the other sights about 
which he was worrying, he would take me back to it. But I was 
determined not to sleep in the country ; for I mistrusted it, and the 
people too, for all their friendliness. Hungry though I was, I 
would not join them in their evening meals of milk and fruit ; and, 
when they gave me flowers, I flung them away as soon as I could 
do so unobserved. Already they were lying down for the night 
like cattlke—some out on the bare hillside, others in groups under 
the beeches, In the light of an orange sunset I hurried on with 
my unwelcome guide, dead tired, faint for want of food, but mur- 
muring indomitably : “ Give me life, with its struggles and victories, 
with its failures and hatreds, with its deep moral meaning and its 
unknown goal !” 

At last we came to a place where the encircling moat was 
spanned by another bridge, and where another gate interrupted the 
line of the boundary hedge. It was different from the first gate ; 
for it was half transparent like horn, and opened inwards. But 
through it, in the waning light, I saw again just such a road as | 
had left—monotonous, dusty, with brown crackling hedges on either 
side, as far as the eye could reach. 

I was strangely disquieted at the sight, which seemed to deprive 
me of all self-control. A man was passing us, returning for the 
night to the hills, with a scythe over his shoulder and a can of 
some liquid in his hand, I forgot the destiny of our race. I forgot 
the road that lay before my eyes, and I sprang at him, wrenched the 
can out of his hand, and began to drink. 

It was nothing stronger than beer; but in my exhausted state 
it Overcame me in a moment. As in a dream, | saw the old man 
shut the gate, and heard him say : “ This is where your road ends, 
and through this gate humanity—all that is left of it—will come 
in to us,” 

Though my senses were sinking into oblivion, they seemed to 
expand ere they reached it. They perceived the magic song of 
nightingales, and the odour of invisible hay, and stars piercing the 
fading sky. ‘The man whose beer I had stolen lowered me down 
gently to sleep off its effects, and, as he did so, I saw that he was 
my brother. E. M. Forster. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


CARLYLE, CROMWELL, AND PROFESSOR 
FIRTH’ 


T is an immense advantage to all students of Cromwell 

and of Carlyle respectively to be at last possessed of a 
critical edition of the Letters and Speeches. The new edition, 
which should take its place beside the old one in every 
public and private library of any pretensions, has many 
advantages. First, the text of the Letters and Speeches them- 
selves has been carefully revised—a task not altogether 
unnecessary, for, though Carlyle was honest and painstaking 
as an editor, he took liberties in the modernisation of 
obscure passages, and not always on the right lines. 
Secondly, historical notes, based on the latest and fullest 
investigation, help the student to check inaccurate state- 
ments, and the general reader to understand the drift of 
the history more fully than he could gather it from 
Carlyle’s wayward and elliptic comment. Thirdly, the 
new notes contain a number of interesting and picturesque 
details, as, for instance (I., p. 112, note), when a glimpse 
of Cromwell at Cambridge is given out of one of the news- 
letters of the time. 

The heads of some of the colleges and the Bishop of 
Ely were struggling to put in force the King’s Commis- 
sion of Array, when “ down came Mr. Cromwell 


‘in a terrible manner, with what force he could draw together, and surrounds 
divers colleges while we were at our devotions at our several chapels ; taking 
away several doctors of divinity, heads of colleges . . . . and these he carries 
with him to London in triumph. (King’s Pamphlets at the British Museum. 
E. 115 No. 14).’” 





1 Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited 
in —_ with notes, supplement, and enlarged Index by S. C, Lomas, with 
ntroduction by C. H. Firth. London: Methuen, 1904. 
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Lastly, there is a long Supplement of all the known 
letters of Cromwell not published by Carlyle. The most 
important of these have already seen light in various 
magazines, the C/arke Papers, and elsewhere; but the 
collection of them all into one place with the other letters 
is of really great value. Perhaps the “‘ Dear Robin ” letters 
to Colonel Hammond, the Governor of Carisbrooke Castle, 
are the most important items in the Supplement. The first 
of these additional letters shows that, in his early private 
life in Cambridgeshire, Mr. Cromwell entertained himself 
with hawking, although in 1631 he confessed himself 
“truly destitute of a falconer at the present.” 

These benefits we owe principally to Mr. Lomas, who 
has well discharged his important function ; but the most 
interesting part of the new volumes to the “indolent 
reviewer” is Mr. Firth’s Introduction. Since Gardiner 
died, Mr. Firth is the greatest authority on English 
history of the seventeenth century ; and on Cromwell he is 
a greater authority than Gardiner himself. Whether in 
the next twenty years Mr. Firth will give us a History of 
the Restoration Period, unravelling all its intrigues and 
mysteries, and make the period 1658 to 1685 as plain as 
Gardiner has made the period 1603 to 1658, remains still 
to be seen. Meanwhile, we have his brief but authorita- 
tive Life of Cromwell in the Heroes of the Nation series, his 
Cromwell's Army, and a number of introductions—to the 
Clarke Papers, Ludlow, &c. 

Whenever a great authority, who has not yet written a 
long book, publishes a few pages on any occasion, it behoves 
us all to attend to his too brief utterances. In this Intro- 
duction, Mr. Firth tells us what he thinks of Carlyle’s 
Cromwel/, It is the best critique that has yet been written 
on the subject. Mr. Firth’s opinion is of high importance; 
for he not only knows more about the period than anyone 
else, but thoroughly understands and sympathises with 
both Cromwell as a statesman and Carlyle as an historian. 
It is a relief, therefore, to find that he confirms with his 
authority the opinion generally prevalent among moderate 
and critical Carlyleans with regard to the value of the 
Cromwell. 
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Mr. Firth declares, in a most emphatic manner, that 
Carlyle revolutionised both the popular view and the his- 
torical conception of Oliver. He quotes the fatuous 
remarks of Hume, Hallam, and other previous writers ; 
and he also shows that Carlyle’s contemporary, John Forster, 
who best understood the statesmen of the Commonwealth, 
at first misinterpreted Cromwell, but changed his mind on 
reading the Letters and Speeches. There is perhaps no parallel 
case in historical literature of a complete, instantaneous, and 
permanent reversal of public opinion of both friends and 
foes, as to the character and motives of a great historical 
figure. Now the character and motives of Cromwell are the 
key without which neither Gardiner nor anyone else could 
have unlocked the history of that period. 

Mr. Firth very rightly goes on to show that Carlyle 
understood little about the content of the period, beyond 
the character of Cromwell (and, it may be added, the best 
part of the character of Puritanism, of which Cromwell 
was an embodiment). Carlyle’s admiration of one aspect 
of Puritanism blinded him to all its other aspects, good as 
well as bad ; and his admiration of Cromwell blinded him 
to the merits and objects of all who opposed his hero. 
Now, as every principal man of that period, except Milton 
and Ireton, sooner or later came to oppose Cromwell, it 
is pretty clear that Carlyle fails to understand the men of 
that time. If, therefore, he had actually written a general 
History of the early Stuart epoch, as he tried to do, such a 
book would have had much literary but little historical 
value. It would not have had the great historical value of 
his French Revolution, where he had no prejudice to blind 
him to the essential human character of each person and 
each incident. Fortunately, in December, 1843, he was 
inspired (whether by the piano to right of him, or by the 
cock to left of him, the curious may enquire) to give up 
his History of the Stuarts, over the composition of which 
he had so long been groaning, and to edit Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches. From the point of view of history, 
this change of tactics was pure gain to the world. For, 
as Mr. Firth says (p. li): 

“When Carlyle has once taught us that Cromwell was an honest man, 
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the historical value of the book lies not in Carlyle’s representation of Cromwell, 
but in Cromwell’s revelation of himself in its pages.” 


This great improvement was purchased at a price ; for 
Carlyle signalised his new intention by rushing into the room 
where Mrs. Carlyle was sitting, and thrusting on to the fire 
half the manuscript of the abandoned History. The other 
half was posthumously given to the world in 1899, under 
the name of Historical Sketches ; it is a great addition. to 
historical literature, but not to history. It is a vivid and, 
in many respects, true account of men and classes ; but it 
does not pretend to be a narrative. 

The Carlylean comment on the Letters and Speeches con- 
tains passages of superb poetry, like “ Dunbar,” and is cal- 
culated to show Cromwell’s character and motives in their 
true light. But it is incomplete, even as a biography ; for 
it only comments on the events referred to in the letters, 
and it throws no light on the results, but only on the 
motives of the hero’s actions. 

But in one important respect, as Mr. Firth points out, 
Carlyle was wrong, even about Oliver’s motives. Carlyle 
is more Cromwellian than Cromwell himself. Oliver did 
not love force, he did not wish to be a despot. He well 
knew that he was spoiling the chance of a final settlement 
by employing violence ; but the situation left him no other 
way to avoid “ utter confusion.” If he did not use coercion, 
England would fly into a war of distracted factions, and 
become “one Cain.” Nothing is more pathetic than 
Cromwell’s prophecy of the failure that must follow the use 
of violence by the army, a prophecy made by him on the 
very eve of the occasion when first he himself was com- 
pelled into unconstitutional courses. 


“What we gain in a free way” he said in the summer of 1647, “is better 
than twice so much in a forced way, and will be more truly ours and our 
posterities’, What you have by force I look upon as nothing.” 


In later years, when he had attained supreme power, he 
again and again summoned Parliament, and attempted to 
put his unlimited power on a limited and constitutional 
basis. 


The contrast between Oliver as Protector and Bonaparte 
No. 14.—VOoL. Iv. 305 x 
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as First Consul is most striking. Napoleon might have 
been a constitutional monarch with the full consent and 
hearty loyalty of the vast majority of Frenchmen ; he pre- 
ferred to be a tyrant, and to suppress all organs of free 
government. Oliver passionately desired to be a constitu- 
tional monarch ; and if, like Bonaparte, he had had the 
country behind him, he would undoubtedly have accepted 
that position. But the country was against him ; and he 
could only carry on government by force. He could not 
resign, because, before 1660, the country was not agreed on 
any one form of government. Despotism remained, until 
the day of his death, the only alternative of hopeless 
anarchy. 

This Liberal who understood the value of general 
consent, this despot malgré sot, has been used by Carlyle as 
the text from which to preach the sermon of despotism. 
While writing Cromwell, Carlyle was, for various reasons, 
conceiving a hatred of Parliamentary government in his 
own and all other ages—a hatred which finally made him 
politically insane, and invalidated his judgment. The final 
stage was reached, when, as Froude narrates and Mr. 
Firth reminds us, the old sage of Chelsea told Sir Garnet 
Wolseley that he hoped to see the day when that gallant 
soldier would be sent to pull Gladstone and Disraeli out by 
the ears, and lock up the Parliament House. ‘“ With what 
thoughts” Sir Garnet heard this rubbish, history does not 
record. The House of Commons is not all it might be ; 
but we would prefer even Mr. Chamberlain to the Czar of 
Russia. But so would not Carlyle in his old age. 

It is a far cry from the noble political wisdom of Sartor 
Resartus (circa 1830), to this last wail of the misanthropist 
calling for despotism (circa 1880). For fifty years the 
“weary Titan” had struggled with himself, with the devil, 
and with his literary tasks; had accomplished so much ; 
but had lost on the way the God-like vision of things as 
they are, which illumines Sartor and the French Revolution. 
The stages of his mental decline are traceable, and go step 
by step with the growth of the theory of force and 
despotism. 

Carlyle’s belief in force was based on the philosophic 
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premiss that God is good, and omnipotent; hence, he 
seems to have deduced, not indeed altogether illogically, 
that Might is always Right, and Right always ultimately 
Might. 

> the French Revolution we see the idea in its origin. 
The French Revolution was indeed a case of God’s revenge 
on the wickedness of long generations ; it is the reaping of 
the whirlwind by the children of those who had sowed the 
wind. Therefore, in the case of the Jacobins, Might 
appears, in a rough way indeed, to be Right. Yet, if 
Carlyle had taken the trouble to look at another period of 
French history—say the Religious Wars—he would have 
been forced to admit that his theory broke down. But, for 
the French Revolution, it held good. 

Again, in Hero Worship (the next in chronological 
order), the successful heroes selected for praise are for the 
most part well chosen from the point of view of the theory. 
The Might of Shakespeare, Luther, Rousseau, Burns, is 
indeed based on Right. In doubtful cases, as that of 
Napoleon, Carlyle discriminates the good and evil with 
some care. Nor had he yet learnt to praise the worse side 
of Cromwell. 

Next in order. of his historical works, comes Abbot 
Samson in Past and Present. Here first we have Hero- 
Worship of the administrative despot in full bloom. 
Abbot Samson is not a saint, but an administrator, spiritual 
ancestor of Richelieu and Lord Milner. But here, too, no 
general objection can be made to the theme; for Abbot 
Samson’s work was, at least in some of its aspects, wanted 
in his day. Once more Carlyle had hit on a period when 
Might was to some degree Right, and despotism useful. 
But, if we look closely, we see in Past and Present the 
germs of a false theory. 


“That he was a just, clear-headed man, this, as the basis of all true talent, 
is presupposed. How can a man without clear vision in his heart first of all, 
have any clear vision in the head?” (Past and Present, p. 83). 


That is to say, in plain words, that all able men are also 
good men. Build on this manifestly false premiss, and you 
have a theory of despotism full-blown. Bonaparte, Cesar 
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Borgia, and Bismarck, are angels of goodness, because they 
are able men. 

Inspired with this idea, which had clearly grown on 
him while he wrote Past and Present, Carlyle next wrote 
his great work on Cromwell. Cromwell was his temptation, 
and he fell. ‘There was so much to admire in Oliver, so 
much that no one before Carlyle had ever seen, that the 
temptation for the discoverer to worship every action of the 
man he had discovered, proved irresistible. So Carlyle, 
having showed Cromwell as he truly was, a sincere and 
noble enthusiast, proceeded also to show him as he was 
not—a despot by choice, instead of a despot by necessity. 

After that, the downward path continued rapidly 
enough. In Frederick the Great there is nothing attractive 
in the hero, except that he is a strong man. He is not 
either a Puritan or a kindly human being. Carlyle allows 
that he is not wholly mons Sa but he sees nothing in the 
world better to admire, unless it be Bismarck. Mean- 
while, the real heroes of his own day, Mazzini and 
Gladstone, because they did not believe in force, but in 
persuasion, were despised and rejected by the sage. Mazzini 
made Italy—a pretty considerable accomplishment—but as 
he made it largely by words and ideals, and not by blood 
and iron alone, he was condemned as 


“ wearisome, with his incoherent Jacobinisms, George-Sandisms, in spite ot 
all my love and regard for him.” (Froude, Life in London, I, 488, ed. 1902.) 


We, who love the true Carlyle of Sartor and the French 
Revolution, and even of Past and Present, cannot help feeling 
a certain grievance against Oliver. Carlyle resuscitated 
Cromwell, but Cromwell ruined Carlyle ; for, by his very 
virtues and nobleness, the Protector attracted his biographer 
into the theory of despotism, leading to pessimism and 
misanthropy. Cromwell is the stepping stone between Past 
and Present and Latter Day Pamphlets. 


G. M. TREVELYAN 
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SCIENCE AND IDEALISM! 


R. BALFOUR'’S Presidential Address to the British Asso- 

ciation deals with a branch of philosophy which might receive 
more systematic attention than is usually given to it; that is to 
say, with the relations between philosophy and science. It is un- 
fortunate that philosophers are rarely scientists, and scientists are 
rarely philosophers. For the consequence is, that philosophy usually 
confines its speculations concerning “ phenomena” to the ordinary 
experience of everyday life; and leaves severely alone all the 
details of science—a vast and important field well suited to its 
activities, 

Even the Empiricists do not really form an exception from this 
rule. It is quite true that Stuart Mill and his school are all steeped 
in scientific ideas. But then they one and all feel a profound mis- 
trust of metaphysical subtleties, and, by their consequent neglect of 
these very subtleties, they forfeit their claims to be called philoso- 
phers. The philosopher of the present day is an Idealist. He 
regards the scientist’s conception of the world as something 
“inadequate.” He hesitates to say that it is positively false ; but 
he holds that any statement about the world which is true without 
qualification, must include concepts of which the scientist as such 
knows nothing. Having reduced science to a rank below philosophy, 
the Idealist proceeds to construct a dialectical system which puts in 
order the various metaphysical concepts, whose elucidation he holds 
to be the necessary condition of true and ‘‘ adequate” judgments. 
Small wonder that one who regards scientific judgments as “ inade- 
quate,” devotes little time to studying them. Mr. Balfour, on the 
other hand, though an Idealist, takes a genuine interest alike in 
science and in philosophy. In common with all amateurs of science, 
who have heard of the speculations of the last few years, upon the 
relations between matter, the ether, and the various forms of energy, 
he is filled with enthusiasm and “with feelings of the most acute 
intellectual gratification.” The speculations moreover suggest to 
him the following philosophical positions :— 


1, That even the Scientist believes in a unification of physical 
nature, 

2. That matter has at last been analysed into something that is 
not matter at all. 


1 Reflections Suggested by the New Theory of Matter. By the Rt. Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P. London: Longmans. 1904. 
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3. That, though science is based entirely on experience, its con- 
clusions are really inconsistent with experience, and that, in the 
course of it progress, it is busily cutting the ground from under its 
own feet. 


From these three propositions as premises, he deduces his final 
conclusion, worded as if it were a political manifesto. 


“Tf I have been tempted to hint my own personal opinion that as 
natural science grows, it leans more, not less, upon an idealistic interpretation 
of the universe, even those who least agree may perhaps be prepared to pardon.” 


I. The Scientist’s belief in a unification of physical nature. 

Mr. Balfour says that scientists have ‘obscure intimations ” 
about the nature of reality ; and he attributes them to a “scientific 
instinct.” As to whether the instinct is a mere prejudice or a 
valuable clue to the truth, he does not (in words) commit himself. 
But he gives instances of its operation in which scientific results of 
the first importance have been achieved, owing to the scientist’s 
divine discontent with the multiplication of entities. Faraday’s 
attempt to reduce electric “action at a distance” to stress in a 
medium pervading space, has been the source of a great part of the 
recent progress in electrical theory. Professor J. J. Thomson’s 
theories claim to reduce the atom of each chemical element to one 
of the stable groups of electrons, and are therefore, in a sense, the 
outcome of the general dissatisfaction with a chemistry which recog- 
nises sixty or seventy elements essentially distinct from one another. 
Instances could have been multiplied. 

But, on the other side, instances of the contrary instinct are 
equally numerous. Scientists are quite as eager to prove things 
apparently the same to be different, as they are to prove things 
apparently different to be the same. While a physicist is proving 
that all atoms are composed of precisely similar electrons, a chemist 
is adding to the number of knownelements. While one astronomer 
is proving that all the stars are subject to the law of gravitation, 
another is finding in the stars unforeseen differences of physical con- 
stitution, of distance from the earth, of absolute velocity, of magni- 
tude and of temperature. Again, the principle of Natural Selection 
established a unity throughout organic nature ; but yet the numbers 
of genera, of species and of sub-species are added toevery year. The 
fact is, that if scientists are not satisfied that certain different pheno- 
mena are not manifestations of the same cause in different circum- 
stances, they will devote all their wits to finding unity in the 
apparent multiplicity. They will seek for crucial tests to prove 
the identity of cause. They may fail, and have to rest content with 
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the apparent differences; or they may succeed, and prove the 
ultimate identity. But, in such a case, it is the unification of suc- 
cess which will give them pleasure—their unifying instincts will 
appear to be gratified. On the other hand, if scientists are not 
satisfied that phenomena apparently similar are not in reality dis- 
tinct, there is an equally eager search for multiplicity in the apparent 
unity. Crucial tests are sought for as before ; and if the phenomena, 
though themselves similar, are proved to be actually distinct, then 
it is the turn of the diversifying instincts to be gratified. The true 
explanation is, that the unifying instinct is as mythical as the diversi- 
fying instinct. Every scientist is concerned simply to find the truth 
about causal relations ; and, whether in his search he is led to wide 
generalisations or to new distinctions, he is equally glad to achieve 
any substantial progress. The longing after a great unification of 
physical nature is to be found rather in the layman, who would have 
more hope of understanding natural science if its principles could 
be reduced to a few simple and comprehensive laws, such as the law 
of gravitation, or the survival of the fittest, or the conservation of 
energy. 

II. Mr. Balfour’s second conclusion is, that matter has been 
explained away. To one who has been accustomed to regard 
“mass” as a name for “quantity of matter,” it is a shock to hear 
that the mass of a particle is not by any means constant, but that it 
varies with every variation of the particle’s velocity. It follows 
that mass is, for theoretical purposes, no more accurate than volume 
as a measure of quantity, though for practical purposes its vagaries 
are Jess inconvenient. If, for instance, a sovereign could be given a 
velocity of 900,000,000 feet per second, its mass would be so 
increased that its value would rise to £2 8s. 7d. But to this 
inspiring property is attached the irritating condition that, if the 
sovereign stops, its value returns automatically to the usual level. 
To pass to another point, although the individual particles of which 
matter is still held to be composed (the electrons) are never either 
created or destroyed, this persistence is nevertheless a derivative 
property. They may be knots that cannot be untied, or vortices 
which will never stop spinning ; but, in any case, their permanence 
is a quality inferred, and not assumed. But, after all, a knot can- 
not be tied in nothing ; energy cannot subsist by itself. All these 
properties are held to reside in the ether, and, philosophically speak- 
ing, ether is as much matter as the abstraction which has hitherto 
borne the name of matter in the Newtonian physics. It may have 
been proved that this abstraction does not exist. But the existence 
of the ether is presupposed as much as ever in physical speculations ; 
and states of the ether are regarded as the causes of all the 
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phenomena. It is, moreover, worthy of notice, that many of the 
properties of the Newtonian matter are to be found in the modern 
ether. 

The idealist philosopher says that nothing is real except mind. 
In the idealism of Berkeley, our sensuous experience is induced by 
the will of God ; and the order which we sum up in our causal laws 
is instituted for our benefit, that we may be able to foresee and pro- 
vide for the future. Except that it has different causal relations, 
therefore, a tree in our waking life has no better claim to be called 
real than a tree inadream. idealism of to-day is less simple than 
this ; but, at bottom, it is not very different. It hides the paradox 
behind its “degrees of reality”—only mind, it is said, is “ really 
real.” But then if matter is not “really real,” it is really not real 
at all. Scientists are very unwilling to dogmatise about any subject 
in which they have not specialised. When compelled to assume a 
philosophical position, they always try to select that which is least 
controversial, Their own conception of the world is usually left 
undefended ; and idealism wins through its opponent’s default. 
Hence the impression to which I have already referred as prevalent 
among philosophers : that science is in some sense an inadequate 
theory of the world which should be corrected and completed by 
idealism. 

But, though a statement in precise language of the scientist’s 
philosophy is not to be found, yet it is possible to discover the 
assumptions pre-supposed in the reasoning upon which science is 
based. And, from whatever point of view this task is approached, 
whichever individual science is chosen for criticism and analysis, 
among the fundamental principles brought to light, the existence of 
matter will always occupy a place. To avoid misunderstanding, it 
should be stated that the most important characteristics of matter are 
(1) that it is not mind: (2) that it is in space: (3) that it is sub- 
ject to the law of causality : (4) that to its orderliness is due the 
orderliness of human sensations. Condition (4) is not quite of the 
form proper to definition, But the scientist is interested only in 
facts ; and there is no channel except the senses through which he 
can learn anything about the actual material world. There may be 
great systems in existence which satisfy conditions (1), (2), and 
(3) ; but, unless they also satisfy condition (4), we are absolutely 
cut off from all experience of them, and it is not of them that a 
scientist is speaking when he uses the term “ matter.” Throughout 
the progress of science it is assumed that matter exists. And, start- 
ing from this assumption, the scientist looks for the particular 
causal laws by which, in accordance with conditions (3) and (4), it 
is governed, It is therefore less accurate to say that he is seeking 
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for physical reality, than that, assuming physical reality to be matter, 
he is seeking for its causal properties. The change from the 
Newtonian matter to the ether is not a philosophical but a purely 
scientific revolution, concerned only with these causal properties. If 
the scientist’s supposed unifying instinct, the ray of idealistic light 
which penetrates the darkness of his inadequacy, is a chimera, and 
if, in spite of the new physical discoveries, the philosophical concept 
of matter remains as important a constituent as ever in the world as 
expounded by science, then there is less of a loophole for idealism 
in the philosophy of science than Mr. Balfour supposes. 

III. But there still remain what may be called his sceptical argu- 
ments ;: for they are intended to throw doubt on the whole fabric of 
science. These are two in number, and must be discussed in succes- 
sion. The first may be put in Mr. Balfour’s own words :— 

“We claim to found all our scientific opinions on experience ; and the 
experience on which we found our theories of the physical universe is our 
sense perception of that universe. That is experience ; and in this region of 
belief there is no other. Yet the conclusions which thus profess to be 


entirely founded upon experience are to all appearance fundamentally opposed 
to it.” 


Science, that is to say, is a reductio ad absurdum which—though Mr. 
Balfour does not state the conclusion explicitly—proves its own 
falsity. 

The ordinary non-scientific and non-metaphysical man who per- 
ceives any material thing—a stone or a plate or a bush—simply 
judges that the object of his perception exists. That of which he is 
conscious he supposes to be the very thing which exists, and of the 
same shape, size, colour, texture, and position. According to 
science, however, the object of his perception exists no more than a 
dream. As in Berkeley’s idealism, it is an illusion ; but the cause 
of the illusion is no longer a volition of the Deity, i it is merely some 
distortion of the ether. The ether, it is asserted, exists and really 
suffers the distortion; but the relation of the distortion to the 
sensuous experience is only the relation of cause to effect, not the 
relation of the object of thought to the thought. There is no 
existent thing which has the latter relation to a sense impression. 
The layman says: ‘* The stone or the plate or the bush exists.” 
The scientist replies : ‘* What you mean by the stone or the plate or 
the bush does not exist : it is an illusion induced in your mind by 
definite causes which I can explain to you.” Here is the opposition 
between the premises and the conclusions of science, to which Mr. 
Balfour refers. 

Mr. Balfour is speaking primarily of physics. But the premises 
of physics are not really assertions of the existence of the contents of 
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sensuous experiences. It is only necessary to assume that the experi- 
ences themselves exist—that is to say, that they occur in the sense in 
which a dream actually occurs, and, starting from this point, it is 
possible to find in the material world, whose existence the scientist 
is compelled to postulate, the causes of the experiences, It may be 
objected that this view makes a certain amount of psychology a 
necessary constituent of physics. Physics and psychology are as dis- 
tinct as any two sciences in the whole range of human speculation. 
But it is, I think, indisputable that they have this extent of common 
ground, that dosh are interested in the actual process by which evi- 
dence of the material world is given to the senses. For example, 
the modern theory of the eye is as much a branch of optics as of 
psychology. And, to take an abandoned explanation of sight, as 
another instance of the same connection, the Stoics held that “ films” 
(ei8wAa) are constantly being shed from every material object, and 
that, being similar in form to their source, they produce a similar 
sensation in the mind when they enter the eye. In this hypothesis, 
a purely physical law was assumed for a psychological purpose. 
Compare also the explanation of the various qualities of musical 
notes and sounds generally, as caused by corresponding qualities of 
waves travelling in the air, The physicist’s premises ne the 
occurrence of sense-impressions in the mind, it is his aim to find a 
hypothetical “ matter” from which, according to invariable causal 
laws, all these experiences must result, precisely as they actually 
occur. Any experience unaccounted for proves the hypothesis in- 
complete ; any experience which should occur and does not, proves 
the hypothesis false. Inductive method always consists in inventing 
various hypotheses to account for experience, and gradually elimi- 
nating those which are incomplete or false, until but one is left. 
Experiment, of course, is experience intentionally undergone in order 
to test a hypothesis. The theory of electrons is just such a hypo- 
thesis. Its best claim to be considered true is, that it explains a great 
number of experiences which have been satisfactorily explained in no 
other way—the phenomena, for instance, of electrolysis, of the X-rays, 
of radio-activity, and many others. 

The more obvious sense-impressions, which we have every day, 
have long been explained by Newton’s laws of motion, by the wave- 
theories of light, and sound, and heat, by the various laws of chemi- 
cal affinity and innumerable other discoveries, all of which must find 
a place in any complete theory of matter, either as ultimate or as 
derivative laws. Other sciences than physics proceed without ques- 
tioning the common-sense judgment, that the objects of sensuous 
experience are actually existent things. But these other sciences— 
chemistry, for instance, or geology, or biology, or botany—have 
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nothing to do with the ultimate nature of matter. They really do 
deal with “ co-existences and sequences,” with that orderliness, in fact, 
whose presence in sensations the physicist accounts for by a corre- 
sponding orderliness in the causes of sensations. In so far as they do 
not recognise the speculations of the physicists, their premises and 
conclusions alike are subject to the same corrections as the ordinary 
existential judgments of everyday life. But they are not, for this 
reason, self-contradictory. And, moreover, all that is of value in 
them is left untouched by the correction. Their conclusions will 
provide physics with a new set of experiences to explain, when the 
ultimate nature of matter has once been settled ; just as, even now, 
there is the beginning of an explanation of the chemical elements. 
Physics cannot be invalidated by its contradiction of the crude and 
uncorrected sense-perceptions, for it never assumed their truth as 
judgments about matter ; and it is therefore entitled, at the end of 
its labours, to reject them, without thereby exposing itself to the 
danger of refutation. 

It is now time to turn to the second sceptical argument. This 
purports to be a corroboration of the first, founded upon a different 
line of reasoning. Mr. Balfour argues, that the physical history of 
the human race gives us no reason to expect either senses or reason 
to tell the truth. Senses and intellect alike are products of Natural 
Selection, and, “so far as natural science can tell us, every quality ot 
sense or intellect which does not help us to fight, to eat, and to bring 
up children, is but a by-product of the qualities which do.” “Our 
organs of sense-perception,” he continues, “ were not given us for 
purposes of research.” Nor was our intellect ; and if either faculty 
tells us the truth, it does so only by chance. 

Now, before attaching importance to this argument, it should 
perhaps be observed that it cannot well be used by any believer in 
Natural Selection. For it aspires to prove that, if Natural Selection 
is a valid law, then a// judgments are untrustworthy—including of 
course the statement of the Law of Natural Selection, and even the 
judgment itself that all judgments are untrustworthy. Mr. Balfour 
does not refer to this implication in his argument ; perhaps he was 
reluctant to go the whole hog. But, further, as to the substance of 
the argument itself, surely no quality is so useful in “ helping us‘to 
fight, to eat, and to bring up children,” as intelligence. The best 
part of intelligence is the faculty of reason, the power of judging 
rightly that one proposition is implied by another, and so of passing 
from the assertion of the latter to the assertion of the former. Reason 
is only wsefud in so far as it produces ¢rwe judgments ; and therefore 
the Law of Natural Selection does tend to foster the very faculty by 
means of which ‘‘ we mete out the heavens or divide the atom.” 
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But the whole argument shows, I think, some misconception of 
the scientists’ position—by which I mean, not the position assumed 
by such scientists as indulge in a little amateur philosophy, but the 
actual presuppositions of science itself. Idealists accuse scientists of 
failing to appreciate the extent of the difference between matter and 
mind. The Law of the Survival of the Fittest imposes upon us, 
they say, the belief that consciousness is merely an activity of the 
body evolved therein by its material surroundings. There may be 
plenty of scientific men who hold this belief—and plenty of un- 
scientific men too, But it is not implied by this Law, or by any 
other Law known to science. The Law of Natural Selection, as 
applied to the evolution of mind, is compelled to assume that there 
is an invariable and universal natural principle in virtue of which, if 
that class of organism which we call the human body comes into 
existence (in its organic or “living ” state) the corresponding mind 
must necessarily come into existence too. This causal law is in no 
sense the product of Natural Selection ; it must have been valid at 
all stages of the world’s development, even before a single instance 
of its operation had occurred, just as the explosive properties of gun- 
powder are due to a causal law which was as true before gunpowder 
had ever been mixed as it is now. The priority of this causal law 
makes the actual history of the evolution of the human mind appear 
far less important in relation to the faculties through which it works. 
It is more relevant to examine the ramifications of the Law, the 
detailed correspondence which may be found between the states of 
the body and the states of the mind, than to ask by what route the 
Law arrived at its opportunity of being fulfilled. 

Mr. Balfour’s conclusion I have already quoted : 


“As natural science grows,” he says, “it leans more, not less, upon an idealistic 
interpretation of the universe.” 


That there is another side to each of the arguments which he brings 
forward in support of this view, I hope I have shown. The fact is, 
that science is absolutely committed to a belief in matter which 
makes any compromise with idealism impossible. Mr. Balfour him- 
self appears to recognise this when he says that : 


“ the physicist looks for something more than what, by any stretch of language, 
can be described as co-existences and sequences between so-called phenomena. 
He seeks for something deeper than the laws connecting possible objects of 
experience. His object is physical reality : a reality which may or may not 
be capable of direct perception : a reality which is, in any case, independent of 
it: a reality which constitutes the permanent mechanism of that physical 
universe, with which our immediate empirical connection is so slight and so 
deceptive. That such a reality exists, though philosophers have doubted, is 
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the unalterable faith of science: and were that faith, per impossibile, to perish 
under the assaults of critical speculation, science, as men of science usually 
conceive it, would perish likewise.” 


Here there seems, at first sight, to be a recognition of the vital 
connection between science and matter. But comparison with Mr. 
Balfour’s final conclusion, quoted above, suggests that, after all, 
physical reality means in his eyes Berkeley’s * Providence,” or Hegel’s 
“Absolute Idea.”’ Yet is it not the case that, if scientists were 
reduced to saying that experiences occur “as if” an ether existed 
having such and such properties (though in fact there is no such 
thing), science, as men of science usually conceive it, would have 


perished ? 
R. G. Hawrtrey 


BONAPARTE AND NAPLES! 


R. JOHNSTON is already known by his work The Roman 
Theocracy and the Republic in 1846-1849, by his little 
sketch, Napoleon: a Short Biography, and by a scholarly article, 
Lord William Bentinck and Murat, which he recently contributed to 
the English Historical Review. We has now essayed to describe 
the rise, progress, and fall of the Napoleonic Kingdom of Naples. 
He opens his narrative by a suggestive sketch of the Neapolitan 
people, or peoples, drawing not only on his knowledge of the past, 
but on his acquaintance with the men and women who sun them- 
selves about the Mercato of Naples, and the peasants who tend the 
flocks of Puglia. This concurrence of historical knowledge and 
imaginative observation lends a charm of its own to the first chapter, 
“Naples in 1805.” Contrasting the eager, gesticulating crowd of 
the capital with the far more stolid peasantry of the Abruzzi, he 
sees in the former the lineal descendants of the Greeks, who loved 
to lounge in the ayopa, while the mountaineers clearly retain, to 
this day, some of the characteristics of the men who more than once 
routed the legions of Rome. Equally interesting are his sugges- 
tions as to the persistence of the old heathen rites and superstitions 
after the riominal conversion to Christianity ; and it may well be 
that, as he remarks, the so-called miracle of St. Januarius is the 
modern counterpart of some feature of the worship of Apollo, 
known to have been carried on at that same spot in Naples. 


1 The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy, and the Rise of the Secret 
Societies. By R.M. Johnston. 2vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1904. 
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This, of course, is mere conjecture ; but Mr. Johnston weights 
his opening chapter with plenty of facts, for instance, those re- 
specting the rise and incidence of the Feudal System in Southern 
Italy. This had also been described by Signora Giglioli in her 
recent work, Naples in 1799 ; but further details are here presented 
respecting the status of the universita,or commune, which, on losing its 
old liberties, sank nearly everywhere into worse and worse conditions 
of servitude. Finally, the feudal barons taxed, not only every article 
of food, but even rain-water. In some places the hut-tax became 
prohibitive ; at San Germano some 10,000 people left their homes 
to the baron’s agents, and sought refuge in the fields. On mills 
there were about twenty kinds of tolls, on fish ten more; and it 
appears that the little village of Scilla, near Reggio, paid the yearly 
sum of 250 ducats for the privilege of sending out vessels to catch 
fish. The one fault that I have to suggest in this otherwise most 
interesting chapter (which of course supplies the raison d’étre of 
Napoleonic rule in S. Italy) is, that it is somewhat lacking in 
balance. The reference to the very important events connected 
with the rise of the ill-fated Parthenopean Republic in 1798, its 
splendid efforts to sweep away these and other abuses, and its tragic 
fall, are sketched too hastily. Though many of the abuses were 
restored after the restoration of Bourbon rule at Midsummer 1799, 
yet a blow had been dealt at the old system, which greatly;helped the 
French in their second conquest. The reference to the first con- 
quest, that by Championnet’s troops, is also incorrect in point of 
date. Mr. Johnston says: “ Finally, in 1799, the army of Ferdinand 
and of the First [French] Republic met, with disastrous results for 
the King of the Two Sicilies.”” But all the fighting in the open 
done by Ferdinand’s army was at Fermo, Terni, and Civita 
Castellana, in the first days of December, 1798. The list of works 
consulted for Chapter I. is also somewhat one-sided. The reader 
who wishes to know more about the stirring events of 1798-99 
should have been referred to the works of Gagniére, Signora 
Giglioli, Helfert, Palumbo, and Sacchinelli. To the second of 
these, published last year in London, Mr. Johnston nowhere, so far 
as I can see, makes any reference. Yet, whatever its faults, it 
presents the completest picture hitherto given in English of the first 
democratic movement in Naples, a knowledge of which is necessary 
for a due understanding of the hatred felt by most Neapolitans 
for Ferdinand IV., Maria Carolina, and Nelson. 

The second chapter shows us the workings of Neapolitan state- 
craft during the campaign marked by the events of Trafalgar, Ulm 
and Austerlitz. It was characteristically perfidious. Ferdinand, or 
rather Maria Carolina and Acton, while ratifying a treaty of 
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neutrality framed by their Minister, Gallo, at Paris, came to a 
secret understanding with Napoleon’s enemies. Their “ hedging ” 
was to avail them little. After Austerlitz, Napoleon turned 
furiously upon them. The Anglo-Russian forces sailed away 
to Messina and Corfu respectively ; and the mainland speedily 
fell before Masséna’s veteran army. On February 15, 1806, 
Joseph Bonaparte entered Naples, while the Bourbons retired 
to Sicily. Only at Gaéta and Maida were there any for- 
midable attempts to retrieve their fortunes. Mr. Johnston’s 
account’ of Maida is not quite adequate. His description of the 
charge of the rst French /éger against Kempt’s Light Infantry is 
finely done ; but he does not state that, after the two British volleys, 
the combatants actually crossed bayonets, that the bayonet decided 
the first part of the fight, and that the advance and deadly volleys 
of the 20th regiment shattered Régnier’s final forward movement. 
Mr. Johnston does justice to Joseph Bonaparte’s administration in 
Southern Italy, and notices the attempt of Mosca (probably an 
agent of Maria Carolina) to murder the King. 

The narrative naturally gains in interest with the arrival of 
Joachim Murat at Naples, as successor to Joseph Bonaparte. The 
new sovereign possessed the dash, the ambition, and the theatrical 
gifts in which the eldest of the Bonapartes was signally 
lacking ; and Mr, Johnston, in a few touches, shows us the 
man to the life. It is, however, scarcely correct to say that, 
“the grant of the crown of Naples to Joachim and Caroline 
satisfied an ambition they had long felt.” There are many 
grounds for believing that he and Caroline Bonaparte had hoped 
to gain the crown of Spain, and were piqued at the removal of the 
“Emperor's lieutenant” from Madrid when his (Murat’s) scheming 
had done so much to ensure the dethronement and removal of the 
Spanish Royal House. However that may be, there can be no 
question that to King Joachim the south of Italy owes many 
reforms, and an accession of manly vigour to the counsels of 
Government which doubles the value of reforms. Joseph’s reforms 
had had little result. Thanks to Murat and his Ministers, they 
began to take root, and even to bear fruit. Feudalism ceased to 
oppress the country districts; and efforts were made to stop 
brigandage and form the beginnings of an honest and capable police 
force. ‘That the material results of the new rule were not more 
satisfactory, is rightfully referred by Mr. Johnston to the cramping 
effects of Napoleon’s Continental System. 

Limits of space preclude a detailed notice of the later parts of 
Mr. Johnston’s interesting and instructive volumes. The intrigues 
of Maria Carolina at Palermo, the quarrels of Murat with Napoleon, 
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the beginnings of his defection from the cause of the Emperor in 
1812-13, and his final vacillations and miserable end,—all these 
events are here set forth with scholarly judgment. In particular, 
Mr. Johnston’s researches in the British Foreign Office Records 
have enabled him to clear away some of the reproaches and invec- 
tives that have been unjustly levelled at Lord William Bentinck, 
especially by the French historian M. Weil. 

The second volume deals with the interesting, but obscure, topic 
of the rise of the Secret Societies, that played so great a part in the 
Italian movements of the years 1815-31. Mr. Johnston traces 
them back, in their earlier forms, to a remote antiquity ; but he 
rightly notes the completeness of the change in their aims in and 
about 1815. The narrative closes, somewhat abruptly, with the 
failure of the Carbonaro movement in 1820; and one cannot but 
wish that the author had so far economised in the space allotted to 
Appendices and Bibliography (81 pp.) as to hint, however briefly, 
at the wider reasons, connected with the rise of the “* Young Italy ” 
movement, that may be assigned for the final decline of influence 
of the Carbonari. All students, however, will be grateful for the 
very full and carefully critical bibliography relating to the period 
1805-21. So far as I know, it is the first that has been brought 
together by an English author. 

J. Hottanp Rose 





*.* Tt is desirable that no contributions should be sent 
without previous communication with the Editor, who 
cannot undertake to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
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WHAT REFORMERS CAN DO FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


LL classes and all parties are generally agreed, that 

one of the greatest dangers to England arises from 
the exhaustion in numbers and deterioration in quality of 
her agricultural population—the stock whence the great 
cities must in each generation draw fresh health and blood. 
It is unnecessary to repeat what Mr. Balfour told us at 
Cambridge, namely, that the better we make the cities, the 
more will the country be denuded. But surely it is 
necessary to add that, if we make the country better also, 
the process will, pro tanto, be checked. If Mr. Balfour is 
right in supposing that the emptying of the rural districts 
is the greatest national danger, then rural reform is the 
most pressing national task. 

All parties and all classes are nearly agreed, that no 
system of Protection which has any chance of being 
carried out, can revive corn-growing as it was fifty years 
ago, and make it the economic basis of English country 
life. That could only be effected by raising the price of 
bread to a height that would mean starvation and industrial 
catastrophe in the towns. And, in fact, the proposal of 
modern protectionists is that our corn should be supplied 
us by our Colonies; as far as the English agricultural 
interest is concerned, that proposal is on all fours with the 
existing Free Trade system of supply from all the prairie 
corn-lands of the world. 
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We are then, both logically and practically, reduced to 
this position : either we must follow the example of conti- 
nental lands (whether of Free Trade Denmark or of Pro- 
tectionist Flanders), and supplement our system of large 
farms by a system of market gardening and dairy farming, 
based on small holdings and co-operation—or else England, 
unnourished by a healthy rural stock, is in danger of gradual 
deterioration. 

The article immediately following, by Mr. Fairfax 
Cholmeley, gives a broad view of existing agricultural 
conditions and possibilities of change, as they appear to a 
man of first-hand experience. It will be our endeavour in 
this article to point the moral for reformers. 

While our method of food-supply has changed com- 
pletely, our methods of agriculture have changed little, and 
our land system hardly at all. The uniform system which 
was once our pride, is now become, by its too great uni- 
formity, our bane. What we want in the economic sphere 
is greater variation and elasticity : variation in size of farm, 
and elasticity in agricultural methods, variation also of 
country with town pursuits, by the transfer of industries 
into the rural districts. What we want in the social sphere 
is independence: some self-supporting position for small 
agriculturists is necessary in an age when it is so easy to be 
free in the towns, and when, therefore, the best men will 
not remain in the rural districts under what is, morally, a 
feudal system. The regular social gradation of squire, big 
farmer, and agricultural labourer—the latter wholly de- 
pendent economically and socially on the two former—may 
be good in some cases ; but it has in most cases proved a 
great evil, and has brought general ruin, by driving so many 
labourers off the land. 

It is on the social rather than the economic side that we 
come across the motive for conservative resistance, because 
the sporting squire and his dourgeois agent are determined to 
have no social independence, to have no “small man” ; 
they prefer to maintain the feudal relation of the village to 
the manor house, to preserve and extend the “park” 
system and the game, and to deal with the big farmer, with 
his tradition of alliance with the landlord and his friendly 
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interest in the sport of the estate. To maintain this ideal, the 
landlord is ready to be at some financial loss. As he often 
draws his income, or his wife’s income, from industry or 
monopoly in the towns, he is often prepared that his country 
estate should not be a paying concern, but a place where 
he can bear rule, and where he can entertain his friends. 
This state of society appears to the landlord and agent 
classes to be a social paradise. Furthermore, the landlord 
wants to shoot birds or hunt foxes, and not to work his 
estate as if it were a business: reform means trouble and 
work, and the country is the place for play. The agent, 
too, has less trouble in raising a few rents from a dozen bi 
farmers, than a large number of rents from small farmers 
and cottagers with small holdings. And therefore, the 
landlord and agent will not attempt of their own free will 
to remedy the economic evil. They prefer to forego gain, 
rather than to take trouble and endanger their social 
monopoly. 

Therefore, the State must step in to put pressure on the 
landlords. They must be compelled to work at their 
estates, to look to their own and their neighbours’ economic 
interest—or else to part with some of their land at a fair 
price to public bodies, who will provide for the social needs. 
This must be done in the economic and moral interest of 
the whole community, town and country alike. The rural 
landlord has no right to injure the quality of the English 
race, because he wants to use his estate as a plaything. 

What are the precedents for State interference with the 
land system? On two famous occasions the State stepped 
in: first to give the monastic lands to the landlords, in the 
name of the public welfare; and secondly, to give the 
common lands to the landlords, in the name of the public 
welfare. We need not linger to discuss in each of these 
cases how much the public welfare was indeed the sole 
motive for, and the sole result of, the robbing of the Monk, 
and the robbing of the Commoner. Let us allow that, in 
each case, the public welfare was, at any rate, one of the 
reasons pleaded, and that it was, in each case, to some 
degree, attained. Thus the landlords gained, first, the 
Abbey lands, in the name of the public welfare, on the 
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plea of Church Reform; and then the common lands, in 
the name of the public welfare, on the plea of Economic 
Progress. Have we not then a right to compel them to 
give the people access to the land, in the name of the 
public welfare, on the same plea of Economic Progress? 
The reason that we have not yet done this, any more than 
we have yet rated land values in the towns, is that England 
is still governed essentially by the landlord class. 

Property in land differs from other kinds of property in 
two respects, historically and practically. 

In the first place, complete private power over land has 
only lately grown up in its present extensive form, and was 
not known to old English law and custom. In the Middle 
Ages there was no absolute property in land, but only 
interests in land strictly limited by the claims of the com- 
munity.? 

Secondly, land is an absolute necessity for all other enter- 
prise ; and there is only a certain quantity of it to be had. 
You can manufacture more machinery, but you cannot 
manufacture more land ; you can send to Canada for corn, 
but you cannot send to Canada for land. There is a very 
limited quantity of that article in Great Britain for all our 
industrial, agricultural, and holiday-making purposes. If 
it is all to belong to a few thousand individuals who have 
the right to keep off would-be manufacturers, would-be 
small farmers, and would-be holiday-makers, and to condemn 
them to stay in the towns, or to share the roads with the 
motors, our race will decay physically and morally, and will 
fall into servitude, first to our own monopolists, and then 
perhaps to foreign enemies. It is only a question of time 
before the land-hunger makes this even clearer than it is 
to-day; butthen it may be too late. Lite it is already. 

We are not here dealing with the relation of landlordism 
to industry and housing in the towns, where the rating of 
ground values will soon begin to put a limit to the worst 
evils. But, even in the country districts, the landlords 
sometimes put difficulties in the way of industry migrating 
from the towns. The removal of factories into the country 


1 See Independent Review, Vol. I., p. 529 (Jan. 1904), “ Land Monopoly : 
The Appeal to History.” 
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is one of the solutions of the problem which Mr. Balfour 
has declared to be insoluble. For industries in the country 
are carried on by workmen growing up under many of the 
best conditions of rural life; and these industries benefit 
agricultural life by bringing the market to the farmer’s very 
doors. Yet sometimes, though not indeed generally, land- 
lords put difficulties in the way of this migration : some- 
times land cannot be obtained to build sufficient houses for 
the necessary workmen ; sometimes it cannot be obtained 
for fruit-growing or other processes in connection with the 
manufacture. In these few but important cases, where 
landlords check the “Exodus from Houndsditch” from 
coming on to their own estates, they ought to be overruled 
in the public interest. 

Such, at least, should be the practice where only the 
consideration of game, or sheer obscurantism, is the motive 
for withholding the land. A smoke-chimney by the shores of 
Windermere would be another matter. The people’s best 
holiday-grounds ought to be guarded by law, both from 
destruction by the manufacturer and from seclusion by the 
gamekeeper. The satisfactory state of things prevailing in 
the Lake District is due, partly to the absence of game 
there, partly to the good traditions and public spirit of the 
landlords in that region. But much of the Highlands of 
Scotland,’ and many of the Yorkshire moors, are forbidden 
as playgrounds for the people, and preserved for some rich 
men, who had rather kill a few more deer or grouse each 
year than allow tens of thousands of city workers to enjoy 
the delights of health and the beauties of Nature. The 
passing of Mr. Bryce’s Bill, and the higher rating of woods 
and places of beauty from which the public are excluded, 
are desirable measures that will sooner or later become im- 
perative. The rich have Switzerland, Italy, and the whole 
world in which to amuse themselves ; yet some of them 
keep for their own selfish use the most beautiful places of 
Britain, and exclude the thousands who can go nowhere 
else. The question is one of the very first national import- 
ance. Not only the individual “ great city,” but the 


1 See Independent Review, Vol. III., p. 616. (Sep. 1904.) “ Closing of the 
Highland Mountains,” E. A. Baker. 
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island as a whole requires “open spaces” and “lungs,” 


where the city populations can go to breathe without fear 
of the gamekeeper. 


But what are the remedies for the agricultural question 
proper? How can we meet modern economic require- 
ments? How can the peasant attain access to the land? 
How can we make breaches in the complete landlord 
monopoly which now closes up to the agricultural labourer 
every avenue of independence, and every means of rising in 
the social scale? We shall call attention toa few measures, 
by no means revolutionary, which the next Progressive 
Government should be able to pass. 

There is no one single means of solving the agricultural 
problem ; there is in this matter no royal road to Arcadia. 
Many different measures are needed, for the requirements 
in different districts are very various. Variation of con- 
ditions and methods is the key-note of modern agriculture. 
All measures must be based on consideration of the actual 
state of rural England at the present day. For instance, 
we must avoid the false assumption that there is everywhere 
a large class of progressive peasantry writhing under the 
landlord tyranny, and only waiting for us to {set them free. 
The most sensitive victims of the system have gone to the 
towns and disappeared ; and a new class of independent and 
progressive peasants has in many places to be created. 
Again, the landlord system is to be mended and used, not 
completely destroyed, so long as there is nothing to take 
its place. 

Within these necessary limitations, there are several 


important measures which a Liberal Government ought to 
carry out. 


1. Tenant Right. 

It must be remembered, that we have not only to 
establish small holdings and encourage market gardening, 
but also to encourage progressive methods on the larger 
farms. Under the present dispensation, though some large 
farms ought to be broken up, others ought only to be 
supplemented by small holdings, carved out of them, or 
out of the park land. Both big and small farmers need 
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to be encouraged in progressive methods by Tenant 
Right. 

In the first place, security of tenure must be given. 
This ought not in England to be done by giving complete 
legal fixity, for that would prevent reform, as, for instance, 
by delaying the dissolution of a large farm into small 
holdings. We want to retain elasticity. Security enough 
would be given if a tenant were legally entitled to more 
complete compensation for injury done by capricious 
eviction. 

Secondly, the tenant should be compensated for con- 
tinuous good farming, instead of, as at present, merely 
upon the money value of manures which he has put into 
the soil. If he has farmed well for twenty years, the 
amount of compensation he can get under the present 
Agricultural Holdings Act is ludicrously inadequate. 

For this purpose it will be necessary to establish some 
sort of Arbitration Court, which will deal with cases of 
eviction, and make a periodical classification of farms accord- 
ing to their value.t 

2. Small Holdings. 

The creation of small holdings is, perhaps, the central 
measure of the coming rural evolution. We want, besides 
the big farmers, a race of small farmers supplying the 
towns, by means of co-operative distribution, with fruit, 
vegetables, cheese, and milk. The solution of the Labour 
difficulty on the big farms will be partly found in this way : 
for the children of the small farmers will seek employment 
in the country round. We want also the agricultural 
labourers and wage-earners of all kinds in the villages, to 
have each a small piece of land round his cottage, which 
will give him a little more economic independence of his 
employer, and something to live for and to care for on the 
country side. Only this independence and this chance of 
bettering himself can restrain the villager from migrating 
to the towns. Furthermore, as the few experiments made 


1 For definite proposals in the direction of Tenant Right and an Arbi- 
tration Court, see Mr. Channing’s Land Tenure Bill, 1896. 
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have proved, small holdings would in many cases pay best, 
economically, under present conditions.’ 

How then can the landlord and his agent, with their 
dislike of “small men” and their laziness in introducing 
reform, be compelled to let the land be used in small 
holdings? In the first place, the local bodies must be given 
compulsory powers of acquiring land at a fair price to let 
in tenancies. Some of the attempts made by County 
Councils to acquire land for this purpose have been frustrated 
by the unwillingness of the landlords to sell.’ 

But most local bodies have not even attempted to use 
the slender powers which they possess under existing 
Acts with regard to small holdings.. Parish Councils, 
District Councils, and County Councils, are seldom demo- 
cratic ; and few of them will become so until the peasants 
have been put in a more independent position. The smaller 
bodies are too often under the awe of the great men of the 
neighbourhood, on whom the other inhabitants depend. And 
the County Councils represent the landlord and big farmer 
more than any other class; nor can the most enlightened 
County Councillor be willing and eager to tread on his 
neighbour’s toes, and interfere in the management of the 
private estates of his fellow Councillor, with whom perhaps 
he has been dining the day before. Such local bodies 
cannot be expected to supply all the initiative for a great 
measure of national self-preservation. 

No doubt the right spirit already inspires some Parish 
and County Councils, who are only waiting for powers to 
act with vigour. But in too many cases no such spirit 
exists in the local bodies. In such cases, therefore, the 
central authority ought perhaps to do the unpopular work of 
initiating the coercion ; the local bodies must be used as 
the instrument of its decisions. Here is nothing new. It 
is a system well enough known in Education and in Sani- 


1 Liberalism, H. Samuel, pp. 104-7 and notes, on the financial prosperity 
of existing small holdings. See also his article in the August No. of 
The Independent Review, “ The Village of the Future,” especially Vol. III., 
Pp 398, on the Lincolnshire experiment. 

2 E.g., the case mentioned by Mr. Samuel in Vol. IIL, p. 398-9, August 
No. of Independent Review. 
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tary reform. The Local Government Board, or Board of 
Agriculture, should have the power to compel action, or at 
least strongly to recommend it.’ On application from a 
Parish Council, or from some village Hampden in the shape 
of a doctor, school-master, parson, or other liberal-minded 
individual, the Department would enquire into the alleged 
need for small holdings in such and such a district, and, if 
it found a good case, it would order the local body to 
provide a certain number of small holdings. 

The local bodies should buy the land, and let it to 
the small farmers; for a small freehold system would 
only renew the weary round of landlordism, and would 
at best leave the small proprietor both uncontrolled 
and unassisted. Of course in many cases the fear of 
being compelled to sell part of their land to local bodies 
would induce the private landlords to let their land in small 
holdings : indeed, it is perhaps in this way that the Act 
would do most of its work. And, if once it became cus- 
tomary amongst squires to let land for small holdings, as it 
is now customary to refuse it, much might be done. Where 
this did not happen, communal ownership would be revived 
under one or other of its modern forms. 

3. Housing. 

The same principles apply to the Housing Problem in 
the country. Some landlords have done their duty well, 
supplying good cottages and keeping them in repair when 
there was no one else in a position to do this public service. 
Others have failed to do their duty, sometimes for want of 
money, sometimes for want of will. Here, too, the local 
bodies, under pressure when necessary for the central 
department, must supply the cottages. Here the great 
difficulty is the financial problem, largely created by the 
unfortunate system of providing labourers with houses at 


1 In a letter to the Speaker, Oct. 29, Mr. Impey argues against the use of 
compulsion by the Department, as likely to be too unpopular with the local 
bodies, The question no doubt requires serious consideration ; Mr. Impey’s 
letters should be studied, together with the series of three articles on Small 
Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, and Housing, in the Speaker, Oct. 22, 29, and 
Nov. 5, 1904. Mr. Impey argues that some local bodies are more progressive 
than the central department ; but such councils would not be interfered with, 
and the proposal is to alter the character of the department. 
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nominal rents in lieu of wages. While private employers 
continue this practice, the public body is at a grave disad- 
vantage. In hardly any case could the labourer pay to the 
local authority the economic rent for the cottage by itself ; 
but it will often happen that the rent could be made up if 
the labourer rents a garden or a piece of land as well. 

The injurious effect of the cast-iron system of local 
building by-laws, as affecting the provision of new houses in 
the country, is well known and ought to be remedied. 

The central department, also, should be more active in 
inspection in the matter of housing. The Local Govern- 
ment Board is clogged up with work, and is not now able 
fully to utilise the powers it already possesses in this 
respect. 

4. The Agricultural Minister. 

Though much may be hoped from some of the local 
bodies, when they have been given fuller compulsory powers, 
the central authority of the State must nevertheless be one 
chief factor in the rural recovery. A Liberal Government 
pledged to save the rural districts, and with a clear idea how 
to do it, must put at the head of some central department a 
man of the first ability, capable of inspiring enthusiasm in 
subordinates, with new powers in his hands and a new policy 
to carry out. 

What is this central authority to be? It may be, for 
some purposes, the Local Government Board. But if, for 
other purposes, it is to be the Board of Agriculture, then 
the President of the Board of Agriculture must become one 
of the most important men in a reforming Ministry. His 
post must no longer be near the bottom of the ladder of 
Ministerial promotion. He ought to be on the same level 
of importance with the Home or Foreign Secretary. If 
the Board of Agriculture or the Local Government Board 
is to receive new powers to save rural England, the Depart- 
ment chosen for this purpose will become of immense 
importance, and its Chief must be selected for his ability, 
knowledge and zeal, not for his political or social claims on 
the Party. 

Other reforms in the Board of Agriculture itself would 
soon follow, if once its new position of importance was 
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attained. It would be the brain of Agricultural England. 
Its Intelligence Department would be largely developed in 
various directions. 

5. Forestry. 

Such a renovated Board of Agriculture should have a 
proper Forestry Department to deal effectively with the 
great question of the woods of England. It should be 
ready to supply advice and assistance to landlords in the 
maintenance and planting of timber on scientific principles 
which are now unknown to English land agents. It should 
intervene where woodlands are neglected or allowed to fall 
into disuse. Further, it should gradually create forest 
estates for the nation, such as are a legitimate source of 
pride and wealth to our continental neighbours. 

6. Crown Lands. 

For the creation of such forest estates, and for the 
creation of communities of small farmers and market 
gardeners, we have a great national inheritance of Crown 
Land, where the scientific forester and the social reformer 
can demonstrate by object lessons how land can be best 
used in England. 

7. Co-operation. 

Co-operation is perhaps the side of rural reform for 
which least can be done by legislation, though an active 
Department might find various ways of encouraging it 
administratively. But co-operation is essentially self-help. 
Its object is to teach the “small men” the principles and 
methods of mutual aid, instead of dependence on the great. 
It is to this movement in agriculture, at least as much as to 
small holdings, that we must look. Without co-operation, 
no system of small holdings can be of much value. For 
the purchase of farm requisites, for credit, and, above all, for 
the collection and distribution of produce, the small farmer 
is dependent for his success on his ability to co-operate. A 
small farmer often spends as much time at market selling a 
sheep, as a large farmer in selling a flock ; thus the time 
is frittered away which he should spend on his field and 
garden. Co-operation must do the marketing for the small 

1 See Independent Review, Vol. II., p. 542. (May 1904), “ Forestry: A 
Repressed Industry,” R. Munro Ferguson. 
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farmer ; it will not only save his time, but it will get him 
better prices by arranging for the best possible carriage and 
sale of his goods. Moreover, his outlook on the world and 
his progressive ideas in agriculture can only be derived 
from the co-operative movement. Without it he will be 
a man of more slow and narrow mind than the big farmer, 
who is not, perhaps, the type of modern progress. 

When in the course of years the co-operative spirit has 
grown up in the country-side, when a new race of inde- 
pendent men has been trained in the habits of mutual aid, 
then probably co-operative land-owning will be attempted. 
Co-operative bodies might be formed to hold land and let 
it to their members. Certainly, if the private landlord is 
going to be partially displaced in England, there must be 
some agency to do the work of the Estate Office, and to 
do it better. The condition of the fields and of the houses 
will, on the average, be better under municipal, co-oper- 
ative, or State ownership, than under a system of small 
peasant proprietors. ‘There should always be some one to 
carry on and improve upon the work now done, after a 
fashion, by the landlord and his agent. 

8. Taxation. 

The general principles that we have enunciated on 
Tenant Right, Small Holdings, Housing, and Co-operation, 
would meet with approval from most rural reformers, 
though they might differ as to the best machinery for 
carrying these four great principles into effect. On these 
lines, a Liberal programme for the rural constituencies at 
the next General Election could be and ought to be drawn 
up, and on these lines the next Liberal Government ought 
to act. But there is one other line of reform without 
which these other measures will be only partial remedies, 
namely, the proper method of raising revenue from land. 

The rating or taxation of land on the basis of unim- 
proved value, will probably be found the only means of 
bringing sufficient pressure to bear on the landlord to 
compel him to let land readily in small quantities, to sell 
it at a fair price to local bodies, to co-operative societies, 
to manufacturers, and to great cities needing land outside 
their own area. Until the landlord is taxed on the un- 
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improved value of his land, he will hold out until he can 
get fancy prices, and, in some cases, he will altogether 
refuse to sell. We want a further inducement to make 
the landlord give access to the land, besides pressure and 
compulsion by local bodies and central department ; for 
we can be sure that this pressure and compulsion will at 
best be insufficiently exercised. The parks and pheasant 
preserves, where dwells the “ kept cock pheasant,” “ master 
of many a shire,” as Mr. Kipling says, will never be turned 
to their proper use till they are taxed on their unimproved 
value. Furthermore, parks and pleasant places, larger than 
private gardens, ought to be assessed at a specially high 
rate, when they are not open to the public. In New 
Zealand and Australia, the way by which the public has 
been able to get access to the land in the face of the 
resistance of the great landowners (“squatters ”) is by means 
of a national land tax. 

Again, in country as in town, useful improvements 
ought to be relieved of the burden of the rates. “ As 
regards rural land,” said Professor Marshall before the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation, “the change most 
needed in the interest of the community is to diminish the 
burden of those rates which press differentially against the 
application of capital to agriculture.” He added, that he 
inclined to the view “ of those who wish the burden of the 
rates to be transferred from a man’s action in improving 
and developing the land, to his privileges in holding for 
private use a part of nature’s free gifts.” } 

The nation has, besides, a right to take a greater share 
of unearned increment in country as well as in town. 
Every year adds to the number of places where the 
conditions of town life have sprung up outside the 
nominally urban districts ; and, with the same conditions, 
comes the same need for the rating of land values. 

Unfortunately, these measures are perhaps hardly yet 
ripe. ‘Those of us who advocate the taxation of land 
values should at once make it our business to educate the 
rural population up to our views, as we have already so 


1 P,P. c. 9528, 1899, p. 124. 
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successfully educated the town population and the munici- 
palities. ‘The advocates of the proper rating system and of 
land taxation have to get into closer touch with the 
agricultural world. Schemes of rural taxation or rating 
have not yet been sufficiently thought out in detail, or in 
relation to actual agricultural conditions. The details of 
the Australasian methods of rural land taxation should be 
carefully studied, and adopted so far as suitable to English 
conditions. Definite proposals, embodying the principles 
indicated above, ought to be carefully considered in full 
consultation with various sections of the community, and, 
when matured, set before the public. 


In our view, the rural population can only be restored 
to the land by further compulsory powers given to the local 
bodies in the matter of small holdings and housing, and in 
some cases by the pressure of the central department on 
those local bodies ; by tenant right, including compensation 
and reasonable security of tenure ; by co-operation ; and, 
finally, by a proper system of land rating and taxation. The 


struggle of the coming century lies between the interest of 
the public and the interest of the monopolist. It is so in 
Europe and America alike. We, in England, instead of 
arming against ourselves fresh industrial monopolies by 
means of a Protective Tariff, are called upon to break down 
the great monopoly of land, which is the prime cause of the 
depopulation of the country and the possible decadence of 
the race. 

Of one thing we may be very certain. When once a 
bold note has been struck by those whose position and 
education enable them to take the lead in urging reforms, a 
response, deep and widespread, astonishing in its volume 
and force, will be heard from those now silent classes of 
the community, for whose benefit these reforms are chiefly 
urged. At present, they are cowed by centuries of 
domination and petty tyranny; and, naturally, we can 
expect no lead from them. But let them see the dawn of 
hope on the horizon, and they will rise in their multitudes 
to greet the coming day. 
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Bt landlord system is breaking down. It is clearly 
incapable of meeting the present needs of agriculture. 
Yet the system, with its roots so far back in history and so 
intertwined with English life, must have had its useful as 
well as its detrimental qualities, or it never could have 
endured so long. And thus, although the landlords are 
doomed, yet the estate system may be valuable where 
central management is of importance. The comparative 
isolation of individuals in the country, the impossibility of 
rapid (sometimes even of any) communication, and the 
peculiarities of cultivated land, call for much more organis- 
ation and for more centralised control than is to be secured 
under a purely individualist system. And, therefore, in 
view of changes which seem inevitable, the question for 
urgent consideration is: What authority is to be set up in 
place of that against which the attack of the reformer is so 
strongly directed ? 

It is matter of common knowledge, as it must be also of 
common concern, that, during the past fifty years, the 
population in rural districts has been decreasing ; and the 
decrease has been so steady and continuous, that it has at 
last come to be regarded by statesmen of all parties as of 
national importance. The causes are manifold. One of 
the chief is, undoubtedly, the discouragement of small hold- 
ings in the country, with the further consequence that the 
labourer, where he has had any choice at all, has been 
increasingly unwilling to work for the farmer. The ten- 
dency to migrate to large centres, and the attractions of a 
town life, are far too strong to be wholly checked. The 
problem is fundamentally one of economics, and when the 
economic difficulty has been disposed of the social problem 
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will solve itself. But while foreign and colonial countries 
have been dealing with the land in such a manner as to 
secure the maximum economic development, and for that 
purpose have adapted themselves to modern conditions, 
English agriculture has remained comparatively stationary. 
Opposition to change chiefly comes from those who live in 
the country, and is based upon a mistaken idea, that agricul- 
tural activity must involve loss of those amenities which all 
lovers of the country have at heart. Such fears are, how- 
ever, groundless. In fact, the reverse is the case ; it has 
been the decay of the villages and the gradual substitution 
of a few gentlemen’s servants and personal attendants for a 
vigorous race of peasants, that have destroyed much of the 
characteristic charm of country life. 

It is admitted on all sides that some revival of English 
agricultural life is imperative ; for the continued decline of 
the rural population is a danger to the State. Unfortunately, 
agriculturists, whether landlords or tenants, are inclined to 
consider the question entirely from a local and personal 
standpoint, while reformers are usually persons who, having 
lived for the most part in towns, know little of the practice 
of agriculture. Hence, most of the reforms suggested are 
unpractical, and, for that reason, make but little headway. 

Several peculiarities of the Land Problem, which to 
townsmen possibly appear to be mere anomalies, find their 
explanation in the essential differences between town and 
country. To the trader, who ridicules the farmer’s slow- 
ness, it has probably never occurred that, while he himself 
turns over his goods every week or month, the farmer must 
generally wait a whole year before he can realise, and that 
some of his stock must be held for several years before it is 
ready for sale. Knowing that an incautious step cannot be 
retraced, the farmer has to keep a proper balance of his 
crops, arranging the rotations in each field for many years 
ahead. It is, therefore, not surprising that he is slow to try 
some new seed or crop, which might, after all, not suit his 
soil, and the failure of which would not be confined merely 
to the pecuniary loss on the crop itself. He is, besides, 
singularly dependent on the weather, and must never miss 
his opportunity, though that opportunity is sometimes not 
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apparent. It is by no means always true that he should 
“make hay while the sun shines.” The wise farmer will 
often wait patiently, when men less shrewd are hurriedly 
stacking corn before it is ready, or ploughing when the 
land is too wet. His characteristics are deliberation and 
perseverance ; he rarely possesses the smartness and quick 
perception of the townsman. Indeed, the presence of such 
qualities would lead one to suspect his capability as a 
cultivator of the soil. 

Differences between town and country extend to the 
Land Question itself. A large proportion of urban land has 
been devoted to those commercial purposes to which, for 
the time being, it appeared best adapted. The value of 
such land depends upon situation, and the numbers and 
ability of the inhabitants. It is a site value, regulated by 
supply and demand, and little influenced by action on the 
part of the landlord, which is confined to exacting as much 
money as possible from his tenants. 

On the other hand, the value of agricultural land greatly 
depends upon management on the part of the landlord, and 
upon the preservation of the fertility of the soil. The land- 
lord may improve or decrease the capital value of his estate 
by selection of tenants, and by the manner in which he con- 
ducts the property. Such action of his will also influence 
the condition of the neighbourhood; for, in a thinly- 
peopled district, even one good farmer makes his presence 
widely felt, not merely by his example in cultivation, but 
also by the part he takes in local affairs. It is traditional 
for the landlord to provide and maintain the farm buildings. 
Hence, it is easy for him, by neglecting repairs, or by 
allowing the work to be scamped where new buildings are 
erected, to depreciate the estate, and even to continue this 
depreciation for a lengthened period, without affecting the 
rent-roll. In the meantime, an accumulated debt is being 
run up which must one day be paid, and paid, too, by the 
impoverished estate ; and the heir, on his succession, finds 
that it will take a lifetime to repair the damage done by his 
predecessor. The decline may have been so gradual as to 
pass unnoticed before the pinch was felt, which accounts for 
the fact that so many landlords live upon their capital with- 
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out fully realising what they are doing. The estate may 
also suffer from neglect on the part of the landlord or 
tenants to maintain the fences, and by mismanagement of 
the timber, both in the woods and hedgerows. It is the 
landlord who makes the fences, though it is usually the 
tenant’s duty to keep them in repair. A tenant who 
neglects his fences may destroy property in this form which 
it will take a great deal of capital to replace. 

Not less insidious is the influence of neglect in the choice 
of tenants. A not uncommon occurrence is the practice of 
rack-renting until all the good farmers have left. By accept- 
ing the highest rent it is possible to obtain, the landlord may 
lose good tenants who have kept the land “in heart,” as the 
expression goes, and replace them with men who pay the 
high rent out of the capital accumulated in the land by their 
predecessors. Land that has been well farmed for a pro- 
longed period is improved to an extent far exceeding the 
mere amount of the residual value of the manure put into 
it. In that respect the Agricultural Holdings Act, whereby 
compensation is based upon the estimated residual value of 
the manure, cannot be regarded as a satisfactory check upon 
rack-renting. The soil is in better physical condition, and 
produces better crops, after a long period of good farming. 
When, therefore, a bad farmer takes over such a farm, he 
exhausts the capital locked up in the soil; and then the 
landlord must either reduce the rent or find another bad 
tenant, who merely continues the process of deterioration. 
It should be noted that bad farming is the result of incom- 
petence and want of ability on the part of the individual, 
more often than of deliberate intention to “ rob the land.” 

In view of the fact that there are certain conditions 
prevalent only in rural districts, the whole question of legis- 
lation for agricultural land calls for special treatment ; and 
careful study of the facts, as well as collection of reliable 
information, is needed. It is obvious that measures appro- 
priate to mere building sites are not applicable to agricul- 
tural land. 

The effect of the estate system on farming is far-reaching. 
Much has been rightly said of its deadening influence upon 
the peasantry, and the manner in which it chokes individual 
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enterprise and saps the vitality of all who live within the 
boundaries. There is no doubt that sporting and residential 
interests have modified methods of farming in this country. 
It would be worth while ascertaining how far fruit-growing 
and market-gardening are checked for the sake of fox- 
hunting and game-preserving, and whether partridge-shoot- 
ing has not contributed to the continuance of the unprofit- 
able cultivation of wheat in Norfolk. The reluctance of 
landlords in Worcestershire to allow farmers to plant fruit- 
trees or lay out market-gardens is perhaps, to some extent, 
due to disinclination to become liable for heavy compensa- 
tion to tenants when they leave; but if this were the only 
ground of disagreement, it should not be difficult to arrive 
at a practical arrangement with the fruit-growers, which 
would remove such an obstacle to development. The Fruit- 
growers’ Association has proposals to make on this important 
matter ; and the temper in which the landlords meet them 
should be some indication of the truth. 

One of the obstacles to the increase of small holdings is 
the objection entertained by landlords and agents to spoiling 
the park-like effect of estates. So deeply-rooted is this feel- 
ing that, where it is desirable to increase the number of small 
holdings, it is almost impossible, in view of the strong oppo- 
sition of the landed gentry, to know where to obtain them. 
In the same way, the landlord is commonly the obstacle to 
the erection of cottages, oftentimes urgently needed. The 
chief idea is to maintain the aspect and atmosphere of a 
pleasaunce ; and, the fulfilment of that aim being regarded 
as paramount, the industrial development of agriculture 
sinks into insignificance. Too large a population is produc- 
tive of democratic ideas, disturbs the solitude and quiet of 
country life, and has a tendency also to disturb the game 
coverts. Among the large landlords there is also a liking 
for feudal ideas, which makes them intolerant of anything 
which may open up the country to strangers ; while there 
is a far more numerous class whose strong desire is to main- 
tain the delights of the country as a place of residence for 
well-to-do people. To all these an extension of town ideas 
into the country would be obnoxious; hence, they view 
every change with suspicion and distrust. 
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So completely are the country squires absorbed in sport, 
that the suggestion that the development of the land in the 
interests of the people was their business would probably be 
received with surprise ; and it would seem hopeless to pro- 
pose that the landlord of the future should occupy on his 
estate a position analogous to that which the manufacturer 
occupies as “captain of industry.” Management by the 
estate office is not conducted economically, and would be 
considered wasteful by men of business in the towns. There 
is often a little ‘“‘ paternal government”; and the result is 
an absence of business methods on the part of tenants and 
estate employees which is exasperating to any outsider who 
comes in contact with it in the course of his work, and 
which seems to create an atmosphere of drowsiness and 
hopeless lack of enterprise. 

On most estates the disastrous practice of providing 
cottages at nominal rents prevails. This custom has its 
origin in the estate system. By providing cheap cottages, 
the landlord secures cheap labour for himself and his tenants, 
thereby reaping a reward, at any rate in this world, for his 
charity. The cottagers are bound to work on the estate ; 
and the employers, by obtaining cheap labour, are able to 
pay a proportionately higher rent to the landlord. The 
result is the discouragement of private enterprise, as the build- 
ing of cottages pays no one except the owner of the estate. 
Hence, also, public bodies do not avail themselves of their 
legal power to build cottages, since, by letting them at rents 
thus artificially reduced below the actual economic value, 
they would be merely helping to pay, with the ratepayers’ 
money, somebody’s wage bill ; and, consequently, would be 
indirectly enriching that man’s landlord. 

The estate office, nevertheless, does act as a centre of 
organisation ; and some substitute would be needed if this 
authority ceased to exist. The maintenance of woods and 
hedgerow timber is of great public importance. It is true 
that woods and plantations have been for many years in- 
differently managed or altogether neglected, and that our 
system of forestry is antiquated and far behind that of 
foreign countries. Many of the woods, too, are little more 
than game preserves. But still, they continue to exist in 
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some shape on most estates; and their existence is beneficial 
to the climate, as well as to the appearance of the country. 
Moreover, the hedgerow timber, which adds to the beauty 
and character of the English country-side, and also assists in 
breaking the force of the wind, owes its preservation 
entirely to estate management. The farmer, in looking for 
more immediate gain, would gladly see the trees removed 
from his fields and hedgerows, in order to gain a few yards 
for his crops; and it may be safely assumed that, if small 
proprietorships were established, with the unfettered right 
to fell timber, these trees would disappear. 

Again, the maintenance of land drains, of outlets 
thereto, and of the ditches into which these outlets empty, 
is under the control of the estate office. The authority of 
the landlord or agent is also exercised in preventing careless 
farmers from allowing their fields to become overrun with 
weeds, the seeds of which would be spread to adjoining 
farms. There are many “rp in which a bad neighbour 
may be a continual source of annoyance, and in which the 
estate office is useful, in the absence of any other authority, 
in maintaining order. 

The system also acts as a means of promoting agri- 
cultural improvements, although in that respect, it must be 
admitted, its short-comings are deplorable. The stimulus 
given to landlords by the breeding of better stock has been 
beneficial—some landlords even keep sires for the use of 
their tenants—and it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
herd book is an institution unimportant to the agricultural 
community. The outlook for the English farmer seems to 
be the supply, in all branches, of only the best grades, such 
as are produced in comparatively small quantities ; the 
requirements of the who/esa/e market appear to be met by 
our importations from abroad. England supplies the world 
with the best horses and pedigree stock, and sends out 
Lincoln sheep for breeding purposes to the Argentine and 
other wool-producing countries ; and, in consequence of 
the excellence of our pastures, and the suitability of our 
climate, will probably continue to do so. The same 
advantages, combined with the care exercised by our 
farmers and their traditional knowledge, should ensure our 
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continuing to produce the finest meat, while the imported 
chilled meat supplies the cheaper market. In fact, the 
question of the appropriate market enters largely into the 
whole subject. For example, we are not likely to make 
butter to any extent, because the demand for milk and 
cream in the towns makes it more remunerative to supply 
these two profitable commodities; indeed, the constant 
advocacy, on the part of those interested in reform, of an 
increase of butter-making in England, is a typical instance 
of that absence of knowledge of agricultural conditions to 
which we have already referred. The aim of English 
dairymen in the future will probably be the production of 
milk and cream for the towns, and the making of the best 
English cheeses, which are difficult to obtain and always 
command the highest prices. There is a great tendency 
among small cultivators, when left to themselves, to breed 
inferior stock by utilising any sire whose services may 
happen to be obtainable at a cheap rate. Moreover, the 
impulse towards a rigorous economy prevents them from 
using the best manures and buying new machinery. In 
Ireland, it is recognised that there is much scope for 
improvement in the breed of the live stock kept by small 
farmers. Slow and unprogressive as the large farmer is, the 
small farmer is even more so. He possesses in a greater 
degree those qualities of the peasant which, in a recent 
number of the Independent Review, M. Octave Uzanne has 
so well described—qualities which render him one of the 
greatest obstacles to agricultural development. It is largely 
in consequence of the influence of the landlords and large 
farmers, that scientific inventions come into use; and the 
effect of the entire absence of any leaders capable of taking 
the initiative may be seen in places where all the properties 
are small. 

Sound and sensible organisation does not, of course, as 
a matter of necessity, involve the landlord or the estate 
office. Co-operative societies of small holders might very 
well perform these functions more effectually. Among 
French small proprietors, the want of some such initiating 
or organising power led to the formation of the Syndicats 
agricoles; and our contention is not for any particular 
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system, but for recognition of the fact that a policy of 
laisser faire is wholly inadequate when dealing with the 
Land Question. There is certainly need of some such force 
to counteract the provincial ignorance of new developments, 
and to give the smaller farmers a more extended power of 
“looking over the hedge.” 

The mere mention of the three or four important 
subjects just indicated, namely, timber, drainage, the pre- 
vention of weeds or waste, improvements in stock and 
otherwise, is sufficient to show, not only the value, but the 
positive need, of some controlling authority. As regards 
timber, there is no reason why the woods and waste lands 
should not be placed in the hands of a Government forestry 
department, unless, indeed, the reply so often given by 
Civil Servants be considered sufficient : that “it is contrary 
to the traditions of the service.” 

But there are, besides, other matters no less urgent, of 
which one example, certainly, is the need from time to 
time for a re-adjustment in the extent of the farms. There 
can be no general, still less any absolute rule, to prescribe 
the size of holdings. Varying circumstances will inevitably 
make re-adjustment at intervals desirable. At one time or 
place, it may be well to throw several farms together to 
make one large one. At another, it may be best to sub- 
divide for the sake of market-gardening, or some other 
form of cultivation suitable to small holdings. 

Clearly this re-adjustment must be managed with great 
foresight, great judgment, and great consideration for the 
actual occupier. Given an authority reasonably equipped 
with these qualities, the tenancy system will have more 
elasticity and power of modification than small proprietor- 
ships. 

Again, to the man of limited resources, a tenancy (pro- 
vided there is reasonable security of tenure) is positively 
more advantageous than a freehold ; because much of his 
capital, otherwise locked up in the land, may be used for 
the improvement of stock and appliances—property possible 
to remove, in case a change is desirable, and adapted to 
more ready sale. Moreover, it often becomes difficult for 
the successor of a small farmer to find sufficient capital to 
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finance the farm after paying off the claims of the rest of 
the family; and there is a great tendency, when such a 
farm is owned by the cultivator, to accumulate mortgages, 
with the result that, after no long period, the money-lender 
is found holding the place of the landlord and exacting his 
usury. 

Not less requisite is an authority to check mischief of 
an exactly opposite character. There will always be found, 
and particularly in the country, people with a passion for 
accumulating land, quietly adding acre to acre. If there is 
no central authority, the individual landlord who has gone 
out by one door will pretty certainly come back in a very 
much worse shape by another. Very careful watchfulness, 
and well considered management, will be found necessary to 
prevent evils of this nature. 

It is, in fact, in suitably arranging and adapting the 
extent of holdings that the utmost care will be required. 
For it has always been a common mistake of reformers to 
consider the question of the size of holdings without due 
regard to the economic facts. 

In this connection, Dr. Hermann Levy, in his recent 
book, Entstehung und Rickgang des landwirtschaftlichen Gross- 
betreibes in England, points out that, while in dairy-farming 
districts the holdings are small, corn-growing and large 
farms go together. In a series of interesting Tables he 
shows that, in the four divisions into which the Board of 
Agriculture groups the English counties for statistical pur- 
poses, the proportion of small holdings increases with the 
proportion of pasture, and further that, so far as the smallest 
class of holdings is concerned, the area of pasture land 
exceeds that of arable, even in the corn-growing counties. 
It would appear that corn-growing, sheep-farming, the 
breeding of pedigree animals, the grazing of stock for meat, 
and hop-growing are best adapted to large farms, or farms 
cultivated by men employing hired labour ; while dairy and 
poultry-farming, market-gardening, fruit-growing, and 
perhaps the “raising” of store cattle are better for small 
holdings or working farmers on medium-sized holdings. 
The attention to minute details necessary to success in keep- 
ing milch cows, rearing calves, and cultivating vegetables 
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and fruit is more likely to be secured at the hands of the 
farmer himself, or the members of his family, than at the 
hands of the hired labourer. On the other hand, it appears 
that corn-growing and some other branches of agriculture 
are better adapted to large farms, either (partly) because 
scrupulous care in minute details is not compensated by any 
appreciable increase of return, or else because these require a 
larger amount of capital than the small cultivator generally 
possesses, 

In some districts the amount of capital invested in fruit 
farms is very large, frequently amounting to £30 or {40 
per acre ; and, under present conditions, it is quite possible 
that large fruit farms may prove more successful than small. 
But, ultimately, the determining factor will be the possibility 
of obtaining labour that is cheap enough at the required 
season. As the standard of civilization advances, it will 
become more difficult to obtain labour on the present terms. 
The result will probably be that, when it is no longer pos- 
sible to import large gangs of temporary labourers from the 
towns, under the conditions now prevalent, the large fruit 
farms, like the large corn farms, will be unable to work at a 
profit. But the effect will not of necessity be the same ; 
for, while small holdings are unsuitable for corn-growing, 
they are not so for fruit-growing. 

There is, however, another consideration which will go 
far to decide the appropriate size of the holding. The 
increasing difficulty in obtaining hired labour in those parts 
of the country in which farmers chiefly depend upon it, 
makes it more difficult for employers to hire men and 
women for mere drudge work in the country. Divergent 
views have been expressed by different authorities as to the 
actual cause of the steady migration of country labourers 
into the towns. In many places, especially in the southern 
counties, lowness of wages appears to be one of the more 
immediate causes. A deficiency of good cottages, the length 
of hours of labour, and sundry minor grievances, local rather 
than general, also have some effect ; but, throughout the 
country, there is a reluctance to engage as labourers in regu- 
lar farm work. There is reason to suppose that a large 
number of labourers would remain on the land if they could 
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find any other employment ; although, no doubt, many of 
the more enterprising would be attracted to the towns in 
any case. 

Those styles of farming which are dependent on such 
labour are, in many places, yielding to others in which it is 
of less importance. The appropriate size of holding can be 
determined, however, only after careful study of local con- 
ditions, since it depends upon the kind of farming most 
suitable to the district. The important factors upon which 
a decision must be based—situation, climate, and nature of 
the soil—need to be carefully ascertained, preferably with 
the help of expert advice. Land suitable for sheep is 
not good dairy land ; the climate of Cornwall and the 
Channel Islands favours market-gardening and the grow- 
ing of fruit and vegetables so greatly as to counterbalance 
the remoteness of their situation, while a less favourable 
climate in Lincolnshire is compensated, in certain dis- 
tricts, by a soil suitable to potatoes and celery. The 
importance of situation is indicated by the great prevalence 
of dairy-farming and market-gardening, sometimes irrespec- 
tive of the qualities of the soil, in the neighbourhood of 
large towns. 

Of these dominating factors situation is, perhaps, the 
least important, since improved means of transit may 
minimise the disadvantage of distance from the market ; 
but it is remarkable how little effect the railways have had 
on the method of farming in remote districts in England 
during the last twenty years. That want of business 
enterprise to which we have already alluded, as a result of 
the estate system, is no doubt largely responsible for this. 
Business development is not the first aim of those who 
lead the rural districts ; and there has been no systematic 
attempt to make the most of existing facilities. Had it 
been otherwise, the railway companies would scarcely have 
been able to resist the pressure which might have been put 
upon them to modify their rates, and improve their treat- 
ment of farmers. 

Hence, it becomes clear that the estate system, upon 
which English agriculture was mainly based, has broken 
down ; and the old order is dead. Many country houses 
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have been deserted by the old country families, and have 
passed into the hands of wealthy men from towns, who use 
them as shooting-boxes or holiday resorts. The farmers 
have gained no financial benefit by the change of landlords ; 
and, with the old ties, some pleasant features of their social 
life have disappeared. The whole system has been found 
wanting and, being economically unsound, cannot be 
adjusted to the modern spirit of enterprise. It has com- 
pletely failed to keep agriculture in England alive and 
prosperous. To remedy its defects would be impossible, 
without abolishing the landlords themselves. The landlords 
are opposed to the development of farming in accordance 
with the economic tendency of the time, are an obstacle to 
small holdings, prevent the building of cottages by private 
enterprise, have grossly neglected the principles of scientific 
forestry for the sake of game preservation, and, in short, 
will not allow the treatment of their estates from a business 
point of view. At the same time, it is equally evident that 
some central authority is needed, not merely for the manage- 
ment and preservation of the woods, but also for the 
purpose of providing small holdings for tenant cultivators, 
maintaining buildings thereon, re-adjusting the tenancies 
when circumstances require it, and generally controlling 
them in matters where the common welfare demands some 
regulation. Such an authority should also provide and 
maintain cottages for labourers, and let them under suitable 
conditions, thereby avoiding the evils that arise from small 
proprietors becoming landlords of cottage property. 

This authority might be the county or some other local 
council, managing the land through agents appointed for 
the purpose, whose experience and outlook would be wider 
than that of the peasantry, and who would therefore be a 
liberalising influence among a naturally narrow and con- 
servative class. From such men one might hope for the 
initiation of improvements and of organised effort, the want 
of which is the weak point in communities composed 
exclusively of small proprietors. 

The ideal is : some authority representing the cultivators 
in their collective capacity, and acting as their landlord. 
Whether that should be one of the local authorities, or 
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some new body corporate, either specially created for the 
purpose by the Government, or voluntarily formed by the 
cultivators in the shape of a co-operative society, is not now 
the question. It may, indeed, be found best to place these 
affairs in the hands of different authorities. The purpose 
of this article is not to discuss methods of reform. That is 
a task for reformers themselves. The object of the writer 
has been to state facts and insist upon considerations which 
must always be kept in view. The contention is, that 
many matters, such as those already enumerated, cannot 
satisfactorily be left to individual enterprise. 

We have already said that the rural Land Problem calls 
for special treatment. The mistake of reformers of the 
Liberal school of thought has been, to approach rural 
questions as though they could be dealt with in the same 
way as urban ones. Consequently, arguing from an analogy 
that cannot be sustained with truth, they attempt to treat 
agricultural land on purely individualist methods. The 
theory of “‘the magic of property” has been allowed to 
obscure other equally important principles, and has assumed 
too exclusive a place in their economics. Collective 
management is sometimes necessary to a satisfactory solution 
of the question ; and the ignoring of this fact has probably 
been one of the reasons why reformers have met with so 
little support from Progressives in country places. Unfor- 
tunately, the exigencies of Party politics and the prejudices 
of Liberals who have little experience of real country life 
have combined to turn the thoughts of reformers from the 
right channel. Thus there is a great danger of the value of 
organised management dropping out of sight. Details are 
a matter for further consideration; but the principle 
must be constantly borne in mind. 


H. C. Farrrax CHOoLMELEY. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN 


HIS article is an attempt to explain the relative 

positions of Confucianism, Shintoism, and Buddhism 
in Japan. It is literally a plain explanation of facts as they 
were and as they are; I have no thought of attaching 
thereto any arguments, either pro or con, or of instituting 
comparisons between these and other religions. In the 
Occident an individual has only one faith, or no faith at all, 
at a time. Every faith is distinct from all others, however 
closely they may individually approach one another. The 
Occidentals often try to peer into the innermost recesses, so 
to speak, of Oriental faiths, without abandoning their “ one 
person, one faith ” standpoint ; hence the first difficulty they 
encounter is to establish thoroughly the relative positions, as 
they deem them to exist, of Shintoism and Buddhism. 
They also give an undue prominence to Confucianism in its 
religious aspect ; hence the second difficulty in understand- 
ing its exact position with regard to Shintoism and 
Buddhism. Let me briefly dispose of these obstacles to 
enlightenment. 

To begin with, Confucianism is never looked upon in 
the Far East, at all events not in Japan, as a religion. Con- 
fucius and his famous followers are no more regarded as the 
founders or promulgators of a religion than are Socrates, 
Plato, or Aristotle so esteemed in the West. Confucian 
precepts of morality pervade every branch of our culture, it 
is true. But Confucianism is with us only cultivated as 
tending toward elevation of intelligence and of ethical 
notions, never as a religion. This being the case, both 
Shintoism and Buddhism are very good friends with Con- 
fucianism, As a matter of fact, both Buddhism and 
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Shintoism rely upon Confucianism, to a great extent, so far 
as practical ethical teachings are concerned ; inasmuch as the 
latter, defective as it may be, is richer than themselves in 
that respect. It is true that, during the Tokugawa régime, 
when Confucianism attained its zenith in Japan, there were 
some cases of men being buried by special permission of the 
Government according to the Confucian rites of burial, 
in evasion of Buddhist rites, on account of the 
staunch adhesion of the dead persons to Confucianism 
during life. Even in these cases, it was more on account of 
the philosophical notions imbibed from Confucianism by the 
deceased, than out of respect for it as a religion, that these 
rites were observed ; and, besides, such cases were exceed- 
ingly few in number, so much so that we could count them 
on the fingers. ‘There were scholars whose special studies 
were Chinese, and who miade it their profession, as it were, 
and were therefore called “‘ Jusha” (/terati). A number of 
these scholars were buried according to those rites. The 
House of the Prince of Mito, and one or two other daimios, 
used these rites of burial from a similar cause. These 
were about all. 

As to the relative positions of Shintoism and Buddhism, 
I can say, broadly speaking, that all Japanese belong to 
both of them at one and the same time (Christian con- 
verts excepted, of course, and they are not alluded to in this 
paper, for it would only confuse the subject). As a matter 
of fact, all Japanese, before the restoration of the Imperial 
régime in 1868, had to belong to both faiths. This must 
appear to be a somewhat startling proposition for me to 
advance ; but it was literally so in the days of the Shoguns. 

After the cessation of Spanish and Portuguese mission- 
ary labours, some three centuries ago, Christianity was for- 
bidden throughout the Empire, and no other foreign 
religion was known. Buddhism, though originally foreign, 
was not regarded as such. In those days, every family in 
Japan had practically to subscribe itself to one or other of 
the native religious denominations ; there was, in some 
parts of the land, even a special process periodically gone 
through in proof that the household had no leanings towards 
Christianity. These religious denominations only meant 
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one or other sect of Buddhism. Shintoism was not 
included in the category. But a doubt will arise in the 
minds of my readers: How it came about in that case that 
they, the Japanese, also belonged to Shintoism? It was 
this, that in those days Shintoism was not looked upon as a 
religion, in the sense in which religion is ordinarily under- 
stood in the West. There was, in each communal corpora- 
tion or section of such, or in a few such corporations or 
sections in common, as the case might be, one or other 
Shinto deity, consecrated in a temple and regarded as the 
guardian god of those portions of the land, somewhat in the 
same fashion as a country, or part of a country, in the West 
has a patron Saint. The people residing in the district 
formed a sort of congregation, and supported that temple, 
quite independently of their connection with the Buddhistic 
congregation to which they belonged. The peculiar differ- 
ence between these two kinds of congregation was, that the 
Shinto congregations owed their formation mainly to con- 
siderations of locality, whilst the Buddhist ones were more 
in the nature of assemblies of individual families, somewhat 
similar to the congregations of the West. Besides local 
Shinto temples, there were many more of them of greater 
sanctity, such as those at Ise, which were more elevated 
and more popular, and were places of worship for the 
people at large. In English, all buildings consecrated to the 
worship of deities, be they Shinto or Buddhist, are 
commonly called “ temples” ; but in Japanese the names 
are different. One is a “era, the other a mtya. There was 
a sort of division of labour, as it were, between Shintoism 
and Buddhism. 

Broadly speaking, matters relating to temporal affairs 
belonged to the sphere of Shintoism, and those relating to 
spiritual ones belonged to the sphere of Buddhism. The 
spirit of Shintoism was clean and bright, whilst that of 
Buddhism was gloomy and dark. Hence, sacred services, 
which it was fitting should be pathetic in character, were 
performed by Buddhist priests, and those which were to be 
cheerful were performed by Shinto ones. The functions of 
priests were divided on those lines in general ; thus, funeral 
rites and memorial services for the dead were undertaken by 
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the former, whilst the celebration of happy events was 
performed by the latter. For instance, when rites of 
“ purification” were performed, as was often done, on the 
site of some new building, prior to the commencement of 
the workmen’s labours, they would be done by a Shinto 
priest ; or when a baby was taken out of the house for the 
first formal occasion, it was always to a Shinto temple that 
it was carried, and there it would be received by a Shinto 
priest, and an appropriate prayer would be offered by him 
to the Shinto deity, at the request of those who accompanied 
the child. One would, in the old days, never have thought 
of inviting a Buddhist priest to a wedding, though no 
prejudice existed against a Shinto priest, and of late a 
wedding is even occasionally celebrated in a Shinto temple. 
Shinto burials were very rare ; they were occasionally heard 
of in connection with the families of the hereditary Shinto 
priests, but, even in those cases, an additional religious ser- 
vice was almost invariably performed by Buddhist priests. 
Thus we can easily see that there was little conflict of 
functions between Shintoism and Buddhism. Generally 
speaking, this state of things continues to this day, though, 
of course, entire freedom of conscience is guaranteed by the 
Constitution. By-the-bye, to join the Buddhistic priest- 
hood was in one sense regarded as giving up all individual 
pretensions and claims to worldly oe and privileges as a 
man. So much so, that the old refined Japanese term for 
the priests was Yo-sute-bito, 1.e.. men who had abandoned the 
world. Then, too, the essence of Buddhism has always been 
considered to consist of being compassionate (or merciful), as 
may be seen hereafter. Hence, there existed some peculiar 
customs in the feudal period, leaving some slight traces of 
it even now. Thus, to shave off one’s hair and profess to 
join the priesthood was the greatest sign for acknowledging 
one’s own fault ; for example, if a beaten chieftain asked 
for peace, after having his head clean shaven, it was not to 
be thought of by the conqueror to push the matter to the 
extreme ; or if a man serving a chieftain committed an 
offence deserving capital punishment, and a priest, observ- 
ing that there existed some ground for compassion that his 
life should be spared, proceeded to “ beg his life” (so it was 
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termed), it was not considered as becoming the chieftain to 
refuse it. And, again, some great monasteries used to 
afford asylums for offenders. It was not considered as be- 
fitting a great feudal lord to chase an offender after he had 
taken shelter under the sleeves of venerable priests in a 
monastery, say, high up in a secluded nook of a mountain, 
it being more on account of saving the monks pangs which 
might otherwise be caused to them whose only ideal was 
supposed to be compassionateness. No such special con- 
siderations, however, ever existed with regard to Shintoism. 
The characteristics of Shintoism were vivacity and manli- 
ness, whereas those of Buddhism were humility and tran- 
quillity, though in practice the monks were often far from 
being so. These are the traits of the two faiths still 
observable, side by side, in Japanese characters. 

The essence of Shintoism is cleanness of conscience. 
The commonest prayer of it runs: “ Our eyes may see 
some uncleanness, but let not our mind see things that are 
not clean. Our ears may hear some uncleanness, but let not 
our mind hear things that are not clean,” and so forth. 
Shintoism has no particular dogma! It has no sacred 
books, except some perhaps on ancient history, and about 
two dozen texts in the form of set prayers, if these may be 
called sacred writings at all! It is a poor creed in the 
ordinary sense of a religion ; but it holds Japanese minds in 
a powerful grasp sublimely contented with its simple tenets. 
There is an old Japanese poem attributed to Sugawara 
Michizane, who, by-the-bye, is deified by the name of 
Temmangu, which says: “So long as a man’s mind is in 
accord with the way of truthfulness, the gods will guard 
him though he may not pray.” This is about correct as a 
delineation of the Shinto faith. It worships heavenly 
deities as well as some deified spirits of human beings, but 
more in the sense of reverence and thanksgiving for the 
good they have done and given to posterity, than as chan- 
nels for obtaining new benefits. Hence it has no compunc- 
tion in worshipping one deity one day and another the next 
day, or even simultaneously. If any individual worshipper 
goes further, it is more with the hope of “ driving off” 
some evil spirit which might induce him to do wrong 
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or visit him with some evil, than to implore the deity 
to bestow on him some extra boon—as a matter of 
fact, the commonest form of prayer offered in Shinto rites 
is called Harai, i.e. “driving off,” meaning, to make one 
free, both physically and mentally, from any pollution 
caused by any sin he might have committed, or by any evil 
inflicted by a malignant spirit. And, moreover, the nature 
of Shintoism is not intolerant so long as its sphere is not 
encroached upon; but, at the same time, it is indigenous 
to Japanese minds, and therefore is not easily to be taken 
away. 

The early Buddhist priests knew this well ; hence, not 
only did they not try to oppose it, but they sought to 
incorporate it in, or at least to induce it to fraternise, as it 
were, with, their own creed. Some of them went so far 
as to represent Shinto deities as being incarnations of Buddha 
or Bodhisattva, basing this proposition on a theory called 
Honji-Suiyjaki (“ origin and manifestation ”) derived from an 
original Buddhistic theory of Dualism. Nay, more ; there 
existed several large temples where both Shinto and Buddhist 
priests ministered together, with a certain demarcation of 
their functions, of course. And this was called ‘ Dual 
Shintoism.” 

It was only after the restoration of the new Imperial 
régime that any appreciable amount of friction manifested 
itself between Shintoism and Buddhism. It may be re- 
membered that Shintoism had no small share in the work 
of the restoration, from the very nature of the movement, 
whilst Buddhism did almost nothing in that direction, 
except that there were many Buddhist priests who took 
part in it from their individual proclivities. In the early 
years of Mezi, there prevailed two great currents of thoughts : 
Fukko, 1.e., return to ancient, and Ishin, t.e., thorough innova- 
tion (or rather, renovation). Though apparently opposed 
to each other, they were both, and in equal degrees, motive 
powers of the new régime. How they worked together I have 
shown in another article, which I have written elsewhere. 
Shintoism moved with the Fuddo current. Many who were 
originally Shinto priests or adherents, being possessed of 
knowledge and ability, occupied high positions of State. 
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Their notions acquired corresponding ascendency over 
Buddhism. In their eyes, Buddhism was of but foreign 
origin. It formed no part of the purest ancient institutions 
of the Imperial régime. Hence, Buddhism came to be 
somewhat despised. Princes and nobles who had held high 
religious positions under it returned to their laymanship. 
Government allowances were stopped, and, many more 
heavy blows having been inflicted upon it, much of its 
power was lost. It was then that “ Dual Shintoism” was 
abolished, and a distinct separation between Shintoism and 
Buddhism was enforced in all things. It was then, too, 
that there arose many families which entirely severed their 
connection with Buddhism, and came to use Shinto rites in 
their funerals and memorial services for the dead. The 
tide, however, ceased long ago to ebb, and, in its reflux, 
matters have in this respect returned to pretty much the 
same position as in the olden days, except that Buddhism 
has not recovered all its former vigour, and that many 
funerals are now performed according to the Shinto rites, 
though the number thereof is exceedingly small in com- 
parison with the whole population. 

So far I have spoken of Shintoism as though it were a 
compact creed; but now I have to describe it a little 
further in detail. I said above that it was not regarded in 
former days in the light of a religion. It was a national 
institution of unique form, having sprung up from tradi- 
tions of time immemorial. It had no founder, no propa- 
gator, except that many books were written upon it in the 
way of commentary by eminent scholars, in comparatively 
recent periods of the Tokugawa régime. It was only about 
two decades ago that the idea of attributing to it a religious 
character struck some interested people as having been 
necessitated by the tendencies of the age. Shintoism, how- 
ever, is not even now regarded wholly as a religion ; only 
part of it is esteemed a religion. This is a fine distinction, 
almost unintelligible, perhaps, to outsiders ; but it is never- 
theless true. The communal temples, as well as all the 
larger and higher temples with their priests, are regarded 
quite apart from religion as the term is employed in the 
Occident. They still constitute a national institution, of a 
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character that is unique. But there are many voluntary 
congregations which are called Kiokwai, i.e., teaching asso- 
ciations (not to be confounded with the communal con- 
gregations referred to in a preceding page); and these 
congregations have their ministers, to whom the title of 
preachers (Kiosht) is given. Such a congregation generally 
has a connection with some large popular temple, but is not 
directly concerned therein. These congregations form that 
part of Shintoism which is to be regarded as a religion. 
The expounding of the creed, or the performance of funeral 
rites, is undertaken by the priests belonging to the congrega- 
tions ; though in the lowest grade of temples the priests 
attached thereto are permitted, as a temporary measure, to 
act in both capacities. I might perhaps liken the difference 
to that which exists between a corps of troops with its staff 
officers, and a club of officers with its secretaries, the former 
being the temple with its ministers, and the latter being the 
congregation with its preachers; the one being more 
official in character and the other more voluntary. But 
observe ; even those who belong to one or other of these 
congregations are also mostly Buddhists at the same time. 
There is no State religion in its ordinary Western sense ; 
but, as far as the public Shinto temples and their priests 
(non-religious part) are concerned, their proper superintend- 
ence and control form, in a great measure, part of the busi- 
ness of State—in fact, all such priests are commissioned by the 
State, those in the more important posts by the central 
authorities, and the others by provincial authorities. In 
the case of Ise, more especial attentions are paid by the 
State. The whole nation is quite satisfied with these mat- 
ters as they stand; and he would be a very bold person 
who, in Japan, would venture to find fault openly with this 
arrangement. 
I may parenthetically remark here, that the term 
“ priests,” when applied to Shinto ministers, is not quite in 
accord with our ideas and feelings, though it is rather dif_i- 
cult to convey to Western minds why it is so. I have, 
however, applied the same term to both Buddhist 
and Shinto ministers, for fear of confusing the threads of 
my statement were I to employ more distinctive terms, 
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though the separation is to the Japanese mind very clearly 
marked. 

Let me in the end add a brief sketch of Japanese 
Buddhism as reflected in the minds of the common people. 
Buddhism is a religion capable of philosophical interpreta- 
tions, or rather founded upon er and there are 
many sects of it in Japan, each drawing fine distinctions in 
relation to its creed. But are these philosophical phases or 
fine distinctions of each creed conveyed to the minds of, let 
us say, aged rustics or children? I must answer, No! In 
the Buddhism as reflected to them, there is an eternal soul 
in every individual. There are Paradise and Hell. There 
is future life for every individual. All this is much in 
accord with the religions of the Occident. ‘Figoku Gokuraku 
are Hell and Paradise. When we speak of them conjointly 
we always say ‘figoku first, perhaps because it is more 
euphonic, as we interpose no conjunction between two 
terms in such cases. ‘figoku literally means ‘dungeons in 
earth.” It suggests the idea of its being down below. 
The literal meaning of Gokuraku is “ the extreme pleasure,” 
and is an abbreviation of Gokurakujodo, meaning “the pure 
land of extreme pleasure.” There is a very common 
phrase : Ojo Anrakkoku, meaning : “ go and be born in the 
easy, pleasant country ”—in other words, be born in Heaven. 
Ojo (go and be born”) alone, is an abbreviation very 
commonly used in ordinary speeches to convey the same 
sense. Here is another: Saiho Mida no jodo, 1.e., “the pure 
land in the west where Amitabha dwells.” There is a 
popular saying: Gosho wo Negoo, which means: “ pray for the 
after-life,” and another : Gosho daijini, meaning : “in such a 
way as though the after-life is everything,” used in con- 
nection with some action which one undertakes most 
seriously. Gosho (‘‘after-life”) is a common Buddhistic phrase. 

All these expressions indicate that there is an Elysium, 
and that it is somewhere in the Western sky ; also that 
there is an Inferno, and that we may go or be born some- 
where in those places after our death. But what part of us 
does do so? Surely not our physical part ! Philosophy ex- 
plains the doctrines of transmigration by the theory of Karma, 
basing its manifestations on “cause” and “effect.” It 
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admits some difference existing between the theories of the 
“« greater vehicle” and “lesser vehicle” ; and it alludes, by 
way of explanation, to all sorts of intricate propositions, such 
as “being and non-being,” “finite and infinite” “ relative 
and absolute,” and so forth. It does not, on the other hand, 
speak about the immortality of the soul ; the reason of 
this being that, from the point of view of imperishability, 
the physical parts of a “being” are no less immortal 
than the soul, inasmuch as they never descend to complete 
annihilation ; but, from the point of view of perishability, 
the soul of a “being” is no less mortal than the 
physical parts of it, inasmuch as “the new existence” 
of a soul somewhere else is not the same existence that 
it had before. No such philosophy, however, is intel- 
ligible to the minds of the common folk. If we can 
go anywhere at all after our death, it must be our 
spirit that migrates, i.e, the soul. The common folks 
have no ear for the philosophical interpretation of the 
“after-life,” in the philosophical sense of the Karmatic 
theory. When the theory of “cause and effect” is 
taught, the common folk generally understand it 
as implying that “cause and effect” mean the pro- 
cess precipitating the salvation or non-salvation of the 
soul; it is the shortest way to understand. These are 
the only popular and common-sense interpretations. 
The popular Buddhistic notion of one’s future life in 
the halcyon fields up above is most commonly repre- 
sented as sitting and enjoying one’s self on a lotus flower 
in the Heavenly lake. The only picture one can form 
in the imagination of such enjoyment would be eternal 
existence in a concrete form—a human form, in fact— 
minus the mortal part which one possesses in the present 
existence ; and thus it could not be, in popular imagina- 
tion, anything other than an existence appertaining to the 
soul. Moreover, in the pictures of purgatory which are 
periodically exhibited in many Buddhist temples, the 
sufferers are represented as still possessing human shapes. 
Philosophy tells us that Nirvana is the last stage, and is 
merely an abnegation of self, implying therein much 
philosophical meaning; but in the picture which is 
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called the Nirvana of Shakyamuni, and which is also 
exhibited in many Buddhist temples on the anniversary 
of the great sage, common folks can only see him lying 
on his death bed, and can only imagine his spirit ascend- 
ing to the best place in Heaven. Such are the illustra- 
tions of a future life of Buddhism as reflected in the 
popular mind. These impressions are not, however, 
drawn from their own imagination only, but are in fact 
to be derived from the representations of their preachers, 
for whom the more abstruse philosophy would fail to 
answer their purposes, even were it to be propounded, 
inasmuch as it would leave no more impression on the 
popular imagination, than would a professor reciting the 
early Greek philosophy on the idea of ever-recurring 
permutation or ever-identical sameness of all things in 
the universe. As a matter of fact, in Japan, the newer 
the creed the less philosophical is the dogma. 

Shintoism also has some notions of the future world ; 
but they are vague, and certainly not so picturesque as 
that of Buddhism. It firmly believes in the immortality of 
the soul, but it puts more stress on temporal affairs than 
spiritual ones. In the philosophical conclusions reached by 
some Shintoists with regard to the soul, it seems to be 
regarded as a manifestation of a particle of that great 
spirit which pervades the universe—shall I say a sort of 
Pantheism, in this respect ?—and that, after one’s death, it 
returns to or becomes amalgamated with, as it were, 
the original essence, capable, nevertheless, of still being 
individualised, so far as it is concerned with the faith 
of those who venerate the reminiscences of its former 
mundane possessor, whilst certain chastisements are 
meted out hereafter to the soul which is not free 
from pollution on account of crooked conduct in this 
world. As to the people at large, however, they assign 
the domain of the future to Buddhism as explained 
before; and in their minds, if there were a future 
world at all, there could not be several such, existing 
separately for different creeds, so it would not matter 
we what name or by which route they travelled 
thither. 
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With regard to the ethical side of Buddhism—jshi- 
ninniku (“compassion and forbearance”) seem to constitute 
its principal component parts. For general guidance the 
following maxims are laid down :— 

Do not do anything that is bad : 

Do all that is good: 

Cleanse thine own heart : 

This is the teaching of all Buddhas. 

But then this is only an abstract idea. For the con- 
venience of teaching, goodness and badness are divided 
into two kinds, spiritual and temporal. But as to the 
practical ethics, which are the same thing as the ex- 
position of the temporal goodness and badness just re- 
ferred to, Buddhism can endure no comparison with 
Confucianism, in the point of systematic exposition ; so, 
on this point, Japanese Buddhism freely calls Confucianism 
to its aid, and that too, in the manner interpreted by 
Bushido; and even the spirit of Shintoism is silently 
utilised in the same way. It goes without saying, as 
may be gathered from what I have said in the preceding 
pages, that Shintoism also makes free use of Confucianism in 
the same respects as does Japanese Buddhism, though of 
course it is Confucianism in its Japanified form. 

I may mention here that, apart from religious teaching, 
the Confucian system of ethics was spread in many ways in 
former days among the people at large in popularised forms, 
though in recent years the system of moral teaching has 
been placed on a much firmer and wider basis, through the 
institution of universal education. 

But now suppose the question were put to the Japanese 
educated classes in general with regard to Buddhism : ‘ Do 
you believe?” It would be rather difficult to get a satis- 
factory answer. They are mostly imbued with the influence 
of Bushido (a term now so well-known) which, on its broad 
lines, is by no means confined to the Samurai class alone, 
supported silently by the doctrine of a clean conscience of 
Shintoism, and of an elevated culture of practical ethics of 
Confucianism. They consider that “he who does what is 
good for its own sake, and not for a fear of anything 
exterior,” is the most courageous man; and to be cour- 
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ageous is the most important feature of Bushido. The prob- 
ability is, that, were a Japanese gentleman a devout adherent 
of any particular form of religion, he would rather conceal 
it than make a display of it. And yet they are most 
tolerant to all religions. Many a painter has painted the 
world-renowned Fuji-yama from all sides; but the main 
feature is always alike, whatever may be the foreground the 
painter may have chosen. So, too, to thoughtful people in 
Japan, the essence of all religions, taken abstractedly, 
appears to be pretty much the same—at least, it would 
generally seem to be so regarded ; and they do not trouble 
themselves much with outward forms. And, therefore, if a 
countryman of mine were to chance, for instance, to be 
present at the funeral of a dead friend, where the rites 
performed were not those of the religion to which he might 
belong, he would still go through the requisite formality 
incumbent on a mourner all the same, just as do those who 
belong to that religion ; for here his first thought would be 
to pay a last tribute to the memory of his dead friend, and 
he would not consider himself as being a humbug, or as 
doing something against his own conscience, in view of the 
fact that the ceremony could, after all, be regarded as no 
more than a mere form of testifying his sincerity, and it 
would be, he would consider, a matter of bad taste if he 
were openly to differ from others present on such a solemn 
occasion. 

By way of summing up this article, I may perhaps offer 
one general observation. Shintoism is essentially a creed 
founded upon reverence of ancestors, conjointly with a love 
of the “fatherland,” and likewise of the exalted personage 
who mirrors the best traditions of our common ancestors 
and exercises the wisest control over our land; hence 
loyalty and patriotism are the most important features of the 
creed, as regards its outward manifestations. All foreign 
creeds, be they Confucianism or Buddhism, when once 
transplanted to the soil of Japan, become gradually 
imbued with the spirit which animates Shintoism. 
Thus, Confucianism in Japan is not the Confucianism of 
China. The great Chinese teaching, with all its wealth of 
fine maxims and sayings, is made full use of; but it is 
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Japanified. In Japan, it has been re-vivified, as it were, and 
breathes a new atmosphere, wherein it is strengthened and 
purified, until it is nationalised and becomes identified with 
all our notions of loyalty and patriotism, to the degree that 
it seems almost to assume concrete form. The case is the 
same with regard to Buddhism. It is no longer the Budd- 
hism of China, still less that of India. It is Japanified. It 
is imbued with a spirit similar to that infused into Con- 
fucianism ; though perhaps there may be a little difference 
in degree, owing to the very fact that Buddhism is a 
religion, whereas Confucianism is not. The processes by 
which these metamorphoses have been brought about should 
constitute, it seems to me, a matter worthy of inquiry and 
analysis, and should by no means be allowed to escape the 
attention of those who take an interest in things Japanese. 
K. SoyeMATsv 





OF STYLE 


TYLE is for most people an ornament added to the 

essential structure of a prose work, similar to the scrolls, 
leaf-patterns, and such like, that architects carve on certain 
stones of a building, which still accomplish another purpose, 
that of sustaining their share of the masonry. And in these 
architectural adornments the newest mode—/art nouveau, 
the French call it, but the Germans ‘fungensty/—is to 
make of the carvings a suggestion of all that is most fragile 
and shifting, curling flames or currents of water (as 
Leonardo da Vinci would have drawn them), or reeds 
shaken by the wind. I seem to note a like effort in our 
modern prose; and it is to be assumed that Professor 
Raleigh had some such idea in mind when he began his 
book on Sty/e with this definition— 


= ri is the art that handles with ever fresh vitality, and wary alacrity, 
the fluid elements of speech.” 


For my part, I know not as a general rule how fluids 
may be handled, unless it be to wash one’s hands in them or 
of them. For my part, too, I conceive another quite 
different idea of style. In an earlier article, addressed to 
giving some general aid to the critic, it was our hint to 
speak of the proper subject matter for the intellect in 
writing, and the subject matter for the imagina- 
tion. We saw that to the intellect belonged of right 
all those subjects wherein a spade is very obviously a 
spade, where it is sufficient to name a thing to give the 
reader all he needs, and ambiguities of language are not 
possible. But to the province of the imagination belong 
those subjects where, do what you will, ambiguities must 
remain. Now according to my own second theory of 
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style, it is to get rid of or minimise as much as may be this 
doubleness of speech, that style comes into existence. 

The words “hero” and “heroine” served us before for 
illustration. You cannot differentiate your heroine from all 
others of her order by saying that she had golden hair and 
deep blue eyes ; nay, not though you state the same fact in 
words much rarer and more choice. Add that she was 
above the middle height, had feet which our fathers would 
have reckoned too large, and walked like a goddess—still 
you have not hit your mark. How then can you give 
individuality to your creation? Mainly by her speech. 
For, being chosen the right occasions for displaying dif- 
ference, each man or woman will really distinguish himself 
from all others of their time and sex by his or by her 
fashion of speech. So that, in a novel or drama, where 
characterisation is the chief thing aimed at, the essential of 
style lies in the dialogue; such gift of style as a writer 
possesses will display itself there, and such ear as he is 
master of for the subtle shades of meaning, for the ‘‘ nice 
derangement of epitaphs,” must open itself to distinguish 
the talk of one person from the talk of another. And such 
understanding of style as the reader hath will be shown in 
his appreciating those fine differences which characterise 
various speakers. To this end, it is no matter whether the 
language be of slums or drawing-rooms; knowledge of the 
value of words, which is the essence of style, will be called 
for in either case. 

And let us pause a moment to note the fact that this 
definition of style—a method of getting rid of ambiguities 
of language or minimising them—applies to other arts, and 
not to literature alone. On music I am not fitted to speak. 
But in painting there can be the same division between an 
intellectual and an imaginative art, and the same kind of 
ambiguities in the latter which are found in letters. To 
the honest burgess, for instance, a thatched cottage is always 
a thatched cottage, a tree is always a tree, a pool a pool, a 
sunset a sunset. You have only to take the accepted 
picturesque signs (or words, one might call them) for these 
things, to group them together, and you have—a Leader—a 
picture that is after the heart of hearts of your honest 
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burgess. And the painter who is purely intellectual will 
perforce see all the objects of nature as separate entities, 
expressed to his mind by separate names, preserving the same 
general character. But the artist with imagination, that is to 
say, with keen artistic sensitiveness, knows that a thatched 
cottage, that the tree, the pool, go through a hundred trans- 
formations in the short half hour which comprises an 
ordinary sunset. A splash of red light on the panes or in 
the water will not express all he sees in the scene. And the 
art by which he catches hold on and conveys precisely such 
effects as he has seen, that will be his style. As in literature, 
the style may express some personal character—his peculiar 
way of seeing nature—or it may express some subtle shade 
in the thing presented, which anybody might see, but 
nobody save he would have noticed. The word “style” 
may be used of his workmanship in either case. Only, I 
think one may say, that if the individual vision is a mere 
parti pris, and therefore monotonous, it can only be called a 
bad style, and is not essentially better than the absence of 
style altogether. 


There is a certain moment in Stevenson’s Jekyll-Hyde 
story, where the hero-villain in his Hyde incarnation comes 
to an old friend of Jekyll’s, Dr. Lanyon, to help him to 
transform to the Jekyll state. It is the supremely critical 
moment in Hyde’s life. He thinks he has injured his cause 
by his impatience, and he apologises thus :— 


“T beg your pardon, Dr. Lanyon. What you say is very well founded ; 
and my impatience has shown its heels to my politeness.” 


Here, surely, is an example, not of no-style, but of bad 
style. To a fine ear, that is to a fine sense of what language 
was and what was not possible in such a situation at such 
a moment, the whole story receives a blot by the sentence 
I have quoted, losing its verisimilitude, its power of illusion. 
You will over and over again find like instances in 
Stevenson, who is reckoned a model of style. And they 
arise, not accidentally, but because Stevenson, in despite of 
a charming gift of words which was his, had a wrong 
conception of what is essentially a writer’s business, thought 
that he should be at all times covering his house with 
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ornaments, thought perhaps, with Professor Raleigh, that 
he should try and perform the impossible task of handling a 
fluid. 

This defect in Stevenson—balanced by eminent merits 
of style, a defect one need not have noticed, but that 
Stevenson has been too much held up as a model to the 
ingenuous youth in letters—was partly the result of certain 
defects of character (/e style est de !homme méme) : a certain 
egoism and levity, or, as one may say, childishness ; and 
was partly, I guess, derived from the French. Théophile 
Gautier says somewhere that : 


“ The newest most unexpected idea, though it fall on you like a moonstone 
from the moon, if it find you without the words to express it, then you are 
no writer.” 


They are fond of paradoxes, those Frenchmen. But you 
easily trace here the Frenchman’s faith in his métier, in 
knowing all the tricks of the trade. (I read the other day 
ina French paper that there are just thirty-five different 
situations or combinations possible for a play. How 
satisfactory to have it all settled! So the playwright has 
only to take his choice. . . ) Baudelaire reports—and he 
means it for praise—that in conversation Gautier’s sentences 
came out so clear and well-ordered that they might have 
been printed straight away. In other words, Gautier 
talked like a book. But to talk like a book one’s self is as 
much a sin against style as to make one of your characters 
do so. In the old-fashioned novel, even in Scott’s and 
Dickens’s novels, talking like a book is a privilege reserved 
for the hero and heroine, who rarely fail to claim it. 
Stevenson himself, though his talk was often delightfully 
witty and was always spiritual, had something of the same 
fault which Gautier had. It comes from a wish to play 
hero to your audience. He gave one a little the impression 
of talking for effect. Now to pontificate is a defect of 
style. 

: On the other hand, Newman has recorded that he 
never had any other object in view than to convey as 
clearly as possible his thought to his reader. That is the 
other theory of style. 
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No doubt there has been something in the influence of 
the time which caused and partly justified that’ rather 
precious writing which was Stevenson’s—searching the 
dictionary for unfamiliar words and so on—and through his 
authority, through Mr. Meredith’s too (only his case is a 
little different), has been so broadly scattered forth in 
imitations. For—if I may venture on a judgment—there 
exists a curious parallel to it in Mr. Whistler’s painting. 
There is an immense charm in the style of both, Stevenson’s 
and Whistler’s, a something which in neither case have we 
ever had before, and should have lost much if it had never 
been. The atmosphere in which Stevenson wraps all his 
Arabian Nights stories is a thing inexpressible by other 
words than his. Changing what needs to be changed, you 
taste the same sort of pleasure in Whistler’s Nocturnes and 
Symphonies ; and Whistler, now that he is dead, is creating 
the same kind of school and formula which Stevenson 
created. But I deny that either artist drew direct from 
Nature, or that Man as Man, and not used (so to say) 
decoratively, is to be met with in either. Of course you 
don’t expect it in Stevenson’s heroines—if you are wise. 
His Catrionas and such like have been copied a hundred 
times, more rudely indeed, but with the same essential 
features, in romances that followed. But even the men, 
stripped of their romantic clothing, would not be utterly 
alive. The Alan Brecks, the Masters of Ballantrae, the 
David Balfours, belong each to his own atmosphere, 
where real life seems to hover very near, but never descends 
upon the scene. It is the same, I deem, with Whistler’s 
portraits. Put beside the painter the brutal truth of Manet, 
beside the writer the truth of Gorky (not brutal, though 
at first glance it seems so), and then you can judge. This 
criticism is, however, beside the mark, except to show the 
effect of a style which is partly good in that it is, in 
Stevenson, full of individuality and charm ; partly bad, in 
that it tends to let that charming individuality obscure the 
personages of his dramas. Stevenson’s imagination was his 
own : and, for the times when you can put yourself in his 
attitude of mind, there is a perennial delight in what 
he tells you. But “charm” is the word which expresses 
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this pleasure ; it is something beside ordinary life. His 
people do not go with you wherever you go, as, for instance, 
Scott’s personages—the more homely sort—may very well 
do. And, in the Stevensonian sense, Scott had no style at 
all. You never have with Stevenson the feeling that he is 
so eager to make a thing clear to you and vivid, that he has 
forgotten his style altogether. And that is really the essence 
of good writing, that at the time you hardly notice it—in 
accord with Horace’s aphorism. Such would be the essence 
of the style which aimed, not at giving the pleasure of a new 
art, a thing in itself, but at lessening the forced ambiguities 
of speech. 

Of this—I doubt the rea/ style—I have as yet only 
supposed one occasion for its use: that was the pre- 
dominant wish to present some creature of your imagination 
as he or she would appear upon the stage of life. And that 
way we saw was by dialogue. The majority of books have 
not this special creative purpose; but they may be 
accounted a sort of dialogue between the author and his 
reader, wherein indeed the second plays but a silent part, 
and yet is necessary to the drama. If you are discoursing 
of things near and far in time or place, of things seen by 
the natural eye or with the imaginative eye of history—res 
geste regum ducumque et fortia bella—a journey round your 
room, or what you have found in other books, small or 
great, or of your meditations, philosophies, religions, it will 
still be something of a dialogue between the two of you, 
writer and reader; and part of the writer’s business will 
still be to make the person who is speaking utter a language 
which is wholly natural to 4mm, and utter nothing, whether 
of erudition or any other matter, which has not really 
become a part of the speaker. When you stray out of these 
limits you step into a bad style. For my part, I can never 
see why a man should not be allowed to make a misquota- 
tion if it is not serious, seeing that he would be giving the 
passage just as he remembered it ; seeing that so he would 
be giving, not the sweepings of a note-book, but what was 
bone of the bone of his mind, as one may say. The older 
writers often did that ; but our precision to-day disallows 
the practice. We should not perhaps permit any longer in 
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an historian even that sort of quotation by memory which 
Macaulay uses, whereby his style is never interrupted, and 
becomes indeed essentially a good style as it is of “‘ the man 
himself” ; though, in that the man himself was not of the 
highest order, the style too is not of the very best. But 
when a writer has to refer at every moment to his notes, 
what can you expect ?—why surely the style of the late 
Professor Gardiner, which is none at all, or Freeman’s, 
which, I hold, is worse than nothing, for it is of a man who 
deems it necessary to rise at stated intervals from bending 
over his desk, and to pump you out a stream of cold 
rhetoric. 

It is indeed impossible to combine art and science, as 
Freeman and some of our historians dream of doing. 
Either the events of history are so simple that the mere 
words convey them adequately : that is as much as to say 
there is no human element in them; or, if there be a 
human element, no resources of art are more than enough, 
none are enough indeed, to give you the realities of the life 
of the past. Mere processions of names and events are not 
realities, else the marriage columns of The Times would be 
themselves romances. And you must choose which you 
will deal with. If there is any special good to be got 
from catalogues of battles, sieges, laws, treaties, these things 
can be given with only such style as is needed to expound 
the discoveries of science : they are science, of a sort. But 
if your object is to convey a poignant, an actual idea of 
events in which men take a part, do you suppose that it 
needs style to tell a fictitious story, and no style to tell the 
verities of human existence? In such a case, then, you 
must have recourse to all that art can muster; and that 
speech which makes the thing most real is the best of styles. 
Such is the style of Carlyle in his French Revolution ; and 
such Michelet’s style. They, at all events, give you the 
actualities of the past as the writers see them. You will 
say perhaps: ‘“ Not as they really were.” By that you 
mean, not as they would have seemed to you. That, of 
course, is possible. In this case it is as with a painter 
painting a picture. He may not be conscientious. But the 
very first condition of his painting any sort of reality is, that 
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he should learn to see with his own eyes. If all the while 
he is at work he is thinking of your judgment, of what 
your eyes would see, his pains are lost before he begins. 

There is indeed this point of truth in Gautier’s doctrine, 
as we stated it just now, that ideas and the language which 
conveys them cannot be treated as things separate, and that 
style, to be good, must seem inevitable. This would be 
just the case in an imaginary dialogue between two persons 
in fiction. If you could suppose Stevenson and Whistler 
and the other Stevenson (Bob) and Henley (if you like) 
discoursing on this subject under the sign of the Mermaid 
in the Zodiac, and the stenograph of the dialogue brought 
down to us, you would (suppose you knew the interlocutors) 
know infallibly who had uttered each sentence, though the 
discourse might have taken a direction you could not fore- 
see. And in that other sort of dialogue whereof I have 
spoken, the second member in it, who is the reader, should 
know inevitably that it is you who say such and such 
things, and not another. That, I imagine, is what Gautier 
was driving at ; and that is what every writer more or less 
vaguely feels. Only, he often seeks odd ways of bringing 
the result about; as French art-students try and make 
themselves conspicuous by wearing strange velveteen gar- 
ments and fantastically slouched hats. They never reflect 
nor perceive that, as half their comrades do the same, they 
are in fact disguised, and not displayed. 

This is the very heart of the mystery of style—the 
knowing how to be individual and natural at once. Yet I 
question whether mystery be the right word to use, if it 
make you think of the “mystery” of wood-carving or 
the “mystery” of cobbling. These can be acquired by 
practice ; but the essential of that is a gift of Nature. All 
that a man can achieve is to be natural : all that he can undo 
is to hide his individuality, if he have one, by affectation. 
But it cannot be said that every man, however free from 
affectation, is in literature an individual. He may be so in 
life. ‘To be original you have only got to be sincere,” 
Carlyle says. In life perhaps. But not in literature: that 
is not enough ; though it is the frst necessity. 

There is not one “ you” but many—there is with all 
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of us—according to your moods. You are not compelled on 
every occasion to show your heart of hearts— 


“To preach as never sure to preach again ; 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 


Style is, in one sense, an easier matter to a Newman, always 
intensely in earnest, or to a Carlyle, than to an Elia ora 
Thackeray, or any one who places continually a point of 
irony between himself and his audience. But their attitude 
does not need or presuppose the least of affectation. Always, 
be your mood what it may, you will seek and hope to find 
the words which belong to it, which make ambiguity and 
misunderstanding between you and the reader as unlikely as 
such can be made. Only, I hope that, instead of being one 
of your many “yous,” you will not fancy yourself Shake- 
speare, or Milton, or Carlyle, or Mr. Meredith, or Mr. 
Kipling : for, for anyone out of his childhood in life or 
letters, on such a road lies lunacy. 

There is an opposite kind of folk who never know if 
they have individual opinions, tastes, feelings, or have them 
not; or else are afraid of being detected, which comes to 
the same thing. So they take refuge behind the hackneyed 
words and phrases of a language, the commonest common- 
places of speech ; and they mistake that for simplicity. It 
is nothing of the sort. An individual view exacts a certain 
distinctiveness, and that is a certain distinction of language. 
It must, for instance, be distinguished from journalese, which 
aims the other way, which tries after the trite phrase and 
image, because at the first reading these will catch a larger 
number of suffrages. Not long ago I saw, in one of 
our weeklies, a plea for the writing of a kind of poetry 
which should come nearer the facts of life and not appeal so 
much to the imagination! What did the writer mean by the 
“facts of life” ? The scientific facts? Poetry has nothing 
to do with such. It has to do with nought at all that is 
not touched with imagination. Nor has style in prose. So 
long as you are recording facts in a veientifie way you have 
no need of style, as has been already said : and to dress these 
up in any form of language but the most familiar would 
be an insincerity. Style begins when the art of writing 
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begins; and that is just when you present something 
human, some character and some emotion (the first implies 
the second), the character and emotion of an imaginary 
being, or your own character and emotion, face to face 
with the reader, the delight or humour or admiration or 
wonder you find in that thing of the external world or that 
thought of the metaphysical world. But all words, by the 
frequency of their use, lose something of their virility ; 
and if you never stepped outside the range of your journal 
or your everyday conversation, you could never express an 
idea or a feeling which was essentially yours. 

The two extremes meet here in being alike disguises— 
those who, when speaking of familiar things in common- 
place conditions, seen under no stress of feeling, clothe 
their thoughts in a language culled out of dictionaries, and 
those who fancy they can, at no time, in no circumstances, 
use words which are not in the currency of every day. The 
first, like our art-students in their velveteens, if they attract 
attention to their garb withdraw it from their faces ; and 
the second hide their faces altogether. 

This is as much as need be said here of style, while 
leaving out of account the element of intonation ; for that 
will best be explained if at a later time I write of poetry. 
This is indeed a necessary part of all good prose—the mere 
cadence of sound. But the part which it plays in prose is 
less than, and yet parallel to, its function in verse. One 
of the conditions of all poetry—and likewise of all good 
style in prose—is that the writer's mind should be 
crowded with ideas, that he should have much more to 
say than he can possibly find space to say. Why in such 
circumstances he must call in the aid of intonation, 
and the cadences of words, that is to show hereafter. 
Let it be enough to notice in this place, that this particular 
part of style—the intonation, the tonality, if you like that 
word the best—is in prose used most often for expressing 
the personality of the writer: the rise and fall of sentences, 
the use of long words or short words, the mere alternation 
of vowel-sounds: these things belong more or less to each 
writer who has a style of his own—to Macaulay one sort, 
to Johnson one sort, to Hooker one sort, to Thackeray one 
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sort of cadence or tonality in their prose, taken as a whole. 
It is this part of style, more than any other, which is “ of 
the man himself.” 

The task then before our critic who aspires to be a 
critic of style is no easy labour. And one cannot lay down 
for him golden rules. But I am sure the first and best one 
is, that he should get rid of the idea that style is a kind of 
polish, or an external ornament added to the essential of 
writing. The second danger (but that is like unto the first) 
is, that he should think he must be on the watch to 
detect and make known the beauties of an author’s style. 
Horace stands straight in his path with the maxim touching 
the summa ars. ‘That style alone is of the best which is in 
the first place unobtrusive, in the second which does in the 
long run convey an impression of individuality, in the third 
place of an individuality high above the commonplace. 
Macaulay never achieved this third stage. But our modern 
“stylist” aims at this alone, neglecting the first two con- 
ditions, nay, spurning them as hindrances to his art. 


I will not end without glancing at a third conception of 
style—that notion of Flaubert’s that language comes as it 
were a gift from the outward object or influence which is 
the subject of the writing, or the cause of it. Flaubert’s 
theory was (we know) that there was one right way of 
describing any subject for description—say a Norman farm 
like that where Madame Bovary was born and bred—one 
right way and no other. And I cannot see but that this 
amounts to a theory that the style must come from without, 
not from within. I bring this doctrine upon the ¢apss, but 
I do not mean to discuss it. At a first glance, it seems to 
have no meaning; at a second to be at any rate in direct 
contradiction, not only to all that has been said in this 
article, but to all known theories of style. Notwithstanding, 
it is a doctrine to which I, for one, not a little incline. If 
I were to give my reasons of agreement, they would seem 
almost mystic. And so I rather refrain. 


C. F. Keary 





ON RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY 


HIRTY years have now gone by since Mr. Morley’s 

Compromise first appeared. It has passed through a 
number of editions ; but its effect upon conduct, at any rate 
in the upper class, has not been great. If I venture to write 
on the question of religious conformity as it stands at the 
end of another generation, I would say in preface that the 
ethical problem in its general aspects has been stated in 
Compromise in a form that no one has yet refuted, and that 
neither time nor change can render out of date. 

How, then, do matters stand to-day? The growth of 
civilisation, setting free the individual, has brought into the 
European world a greater variety of religious temperaments 
than was thought possible in the days of Loyola, Calvin, 
Laud, or Voltaire. The number of these different tempera- 
ments will continue to increase, as the individual becomes 
evolved out of the tribe and the family. And opinions are 
not now, as of old, geographically and racially segregated : 
they divide, and will more and more divide, nations, classes, 
and households. Even if the number of Churches grows 
smaller by amalgamation, the number of temperaments and 
beliefs will increase. 

These “ varieties of religious experience” can be grouped 
under two heads: the Christian and the non-Christian. 
This division is not, I believe, the most fundamental. In 
a free community, where all religions were unprivileged and 
friendly to each other, it would fall more into the back- 
ground, as it does already in small groups where freedom 
and amity prevail. But, so long as religious freedom 
and equality are incomplete in their actual social working, 
so long this division must loom large. The Christians are 
the most numerous ; but the non-Christians (among whom 
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are numbered a large number of insincere Conformists) 
possess a great part of the intellectual power ; and, there- 
fore, any decay in their moral character is disastrous to 
human progress out of proportion to their numbers. On 
the Continent the question is: Can Christian and non- 
Christian be mutually tolerant, or will they grow up as 
enemies, each brought up to believe that virtue consists in 
hating the other side? But in England the question is : 
Can they grow freely and openly side by side, or is the 
pretence that practically everyone is a believing Christian to 
continue as the rule in society ? 

The English upper class to-day is cultured, but not 
intellectual. In a sense it will tolerate anything ; but it 
dislikes the active application of brain to fundamental 
questions. It supplies no leaders to the movement of 
thought. It submits to a system of intellectual repression, 
carried on, not by law, but by custom. The yoke is self- 
imposed : or at least those who bear it will not lift the 
necessary little finger to push it aside. Outward conformity 
to the Church of England is mildly asked by the clergy in 
the name of good-fellowship, and thoughtlessly yielded by 
many who, in belief, are not true children of the Church, or 
who have never troubled to form any real beliefs, either 
negative or positive. This is one of the chief causes of the 
present deadness of intellectual activity, and decline of 
moral enthusiasm, among clever people. 

If you would know the aspirations of an age, ask who 
are its historical heroes. Heroes are now forbidden in 
history ; but the preference for Pitt over Fox characterises 
our reading of the past and our hope of the future. 
Generous zeal for liberty and for truth are out of fashion. 
Generous zeal, never entirely dead, happily finds vent in 
“social work.” Meanwhile, largeness of idea is given by 
Imperialism to a generation brought up on Kipling, as our 
fathers were on Carlyle. But in all things intellectual 
(except Physical Science) and in all things literary, deadness 
of thought and lowness of aim are prevalent. The Republic 
of Letters is divided between the spirit of dilettantism 
and the spirit of sensational journalism. This is the out- 
come of a state of intellectual society where men are too 
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indifferent to enquire of themselves whether they believe, 
and too cowardly to be non-Conformists if they know that 
they do not. It is such men who are to blame for the 
moral and intellectual torpor of England. The fault lies, 
not with the ritualists, who relieve the moral torpor after 
their fashion, not with the clergy of the Education Bill, 
who are quite justified in accepting whatever we are base 
enough to give them, but with the indifferent to truth, the 
Conformists who do not believe. 

The secularists of the generation that has preceded us 
were not indifferent to truth or to liberty. Some, though 
by no means all, continued to attend the services of the 
Church, because they had contracted that habit at the 
Universities, when attendance at chapel could legally be 
enforced : we attend the services under no compulsion that 
has the law behind it. Their enthusiasm and their efforts 
passed the University Test Act of 1871, and established Board 
Schools : we put clerical education on the rates. They won 
the right of free speech for Darwin and Huxley: we let 
it lapse through want of use. They produced a literature of 
earnest agnosticism, with its accompaniment of history and 
poetry, striving by more than one path towards truth and 
righteousness,—Leslie Stephen, Matthew Arnold, Morley, 
Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Buckle, Lecky, Swinburne, and 
George Meredith. But our literature keeps silent on the 
most vital of all subjects, except when one of the young 
guard of neo-Christianity proclaims that, because materialism 
is false, Christian dogma had better be taken as true. Weare 
told that our fathers won liberty : but legal liberty that is not 
exercised is servitude. We are told that our fathers’ ideas 
were crude, materialistic, and unphilosophical : has any one 
of the moderns who say this refuted Leslie Stephen’s 
Agnostic’s Apology ? How many have even been at the pains 
to read it? They say that emotion is more important than 
logic : but logic, or even common experience, would soon 
show them that an emotional life by no means depends on 
dogmatic religion, and easily runs to seed when not strictly 
sincere in the choice of its object. 

There are three classes of reasons given in excuse by 
unbelievers who attend Church, or by doubters who neglect 
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to investigate their doubts and to act on the result of the 
enquiry. The three motives are the conventional, the 
altruistic, and the religious. I shall deal with them in 
that order. 


The conventional motive is the most important with 
some, at any rate, of those who practise an insincere or a 
thoughtless conformity. The fear of seeming eccentric, 
the prime need to appear comme il faut, is often far stronger 
than the love of religious truth. This has been a charac- 
teristic of our upper class ever since 1661. Then, when a 
large part of the middle and lower classes refused to obey 
the Clarendon Code, and preferred to suffer the persecutions 
of the Restoration régime, the Puritan gentry avoided their 
share of the proscription, and became Anglican. From 
that time we can date what Mr. Charles Booth calls the 
“ strict and remarkable influence of class on religious obser- 
vance in England,”? The tradition of religious solidarity, 
in which the upper class has been born and bred for so 
many generations, has brought about some very ignoble 
results, which escape notice only because they are customary. 
Many of the best educated people regard religion as a 
matter of social practice. 

This feeling, always predominant, is strongest in periods 
of Conservative reaction, like that out of which we are 
now struggling to emerge. There is a tendency for the 
Conservative and the Imperialist, who are always “ think- 
ing in Nationalities,” to strengthen national or racial union 
by religious solidarity. At any rate the upper class, who 
work the machine of Empire, are expected to draw together 
in all matters of public observance. The Liberal, on the other 


1 This essay deals with a very complex set of phenomena, and there are 
few cases to which all my remarks apply equally : some apply to some cases 
and others to others. But I may add that I am not one of those agnostics who 
think that most other people are really concealed agnostics. Most Conformists, 
of course, are believing Christians; but some are not, and it is with those that 
this essay is concerned. 

* Life and Labour in London. Religious Influences, vol. vii., p. 47+ 
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hand, knows that unity is most real where toleration is most 
complete, and that national strength is best attained by the 
free growth of many different individualities. The Liberal 
idea is that religion is personal, an affair of conscience, or 
else it is of no value at all. I do not mean that all Con- 
servatives think one way in this matter, and all Liberals the 
other. But these two ideals exist in rivalry ; and the one 
is generally prevalent in the Conservative upper classes, 
whether they have formulated it to themselves or not. The 
other is generally the creed of thoughtful Liberals, whether 
Dissenters, Free Thinkers, or High Churchmen. 

The conventional motive for religious observance, as for 
everything else, is naturally very marked in the Public 
Schools. They are dominated by a non-religious attitude 
towards religion. This has indeed its advantages as a factor 
in education ; for small boys are generally best engaged in 
the pursuit or study of things of this world. But there 
are accompanying disadvantages. The atmosphere of the 
Public School instils ineradicably the notion that attendance 
at the Church of England service is as much a matter of 
course as loyalty to the British flag. Confirmation is taken 
in the same spirit. I remember to have heard a friend of 
mine, who did not choose to be confirmed, interpellated 
by the swell of the house in the following manner : 

“ ao Smithers, aren’t you going to be confirmed ?” 

“No.” 


“ Why not? we’re all going to be. You 8 like being eccentric. 
Everyone else is a Conservative, and you're a Liberal. Now we're all going 
to be confirmed and you won’t join ! ” 


Then he added, apologetically : 

“© Oh, perhaps you’re a Presbyterian” (a gentlemanly creed allowed tor 
some Scotch boys who have odd parents). 

“No, I’m not a Presbyterian.” 

“Then why can’t you do as other people do?” 

Smithers thought the question was too general for 
profitable discussion. He felt no resentment, for nothing 
really unkind had been said; but the conversation has 
been impressed upon his memory as typical of upper class 
views of the nature of religion and the sacredness of opinion. 

This non-religious spirit, generally called ‘“‘sound Church 
of England principles,” will maintain itself in the Public 
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Schools without the additional sacrifice of good education 
to the false ideal of the clerical Head Master. The closing 
of the chief prizes of the educational world to nearly all 
the clever men of the rising generation, is not in the least 
necessary in order to preserve the present “religious atmo- 
sphere” at Public Schools. For that is the inevitable 
outcome of the character and ideals of a whole class. 

At the Universities, there is of course more real religion, 
springing naturally out of an atmosphere of somewhat freer 
discussion. But the authorities at nearly all the colleges do 
what they can to carry on the official uniformity of the 
Public School, which, however defensible in the treatment 
of boys, is indefensible in the case of men. Chapel attend- 
ance on Sunday is still enforced by “ gating” or fines. A 
hundred years have gone by since Wordsworth in the 
Prelude} denounced this system ; but the colleges still dis- 
regard the advice of the Christian poet. Young men who 
should be entering freely upon their heritage of thought 
and religion, endure to be herded to worship, and to have 
their names ticked off by the marker. I hope the day is 
coming when a few sincere Christian undergraduates will 
express their resentment at being made to take part in this 
travesty of religion.* As for any agnostic undergraduate 
who allows himself to be driven to chapel rather than take 
the trouble to state his difference of opinion, and run the 
risk of offending the authorities, such a poltroon belongs 
neither to God, nor to the Church, nor to himself, but 
only to the world or convention which is his Church and 
his God. 

Many undergraduates do not know whether they 
believe, or what they believe, and have very little encour- 
agement to enquire. That is a general state of things more 
important than the resulting phenomenon of compulsory 
Sunday chapel. Among many sets of respectable under- 
graduates, serious enquiry on important subjects is silently 


1 Prelude, Bk. III., Il, 400-421. 

® The story runs that Bishop Thirlwall, when told in connection with 
this question of College Chapel, that compulsory religion was the only 
alternative to no religion, replied : “ The distinction is too subtle for my mental 
grasp,” 
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regarded as “ bad form.” This is not so much the fault of 
the Universities as of the upper class spirit of conventional 
conformity, which is often too strong for the academical 
spirit of /bre examen. 

Since this state of things exists at the old Universities to 
a greater or less degree, it is not surprising to find that our 
men of letters shrink from saying anything on the non- 
dogmatic side. The non-Christians are almost silent. The 
adherents of non-miraculous Christianity have indeed the 
courage to print their convictions in the Hibbert ‘fournal ; 
but, so strong is the aversion among the rich to any sort of 
non-conformity, that, however outspoken the leaders may 
be, no large number of laymen will take serious action 
within the Church, still less join the Unitarians. The 
English laity do not regard schism as wicked ; but they 
regard secession as bad form. A clergy brought up in 
theological seminaries have nothing really to fear from the 
more enlightened and spiritless part of their congregations, 
who neither believe in nor protest against the dogmas of the 
sixteenth century. 


II 


The second motive, often urged for conformity in 
practice and if possible in opinion, is altruistic. Two 
things are to be considered,—the lower orders and the 
family. 

The argument from the lower orders is based upon two 
assumptions : first, that only the highly educated can thrive 
without dogmatic religion, and, secondly, that, unless the 
upper classes set the example, the rest will in fact cease to 
be practising Christians. There are rich people who, in 
logical accordance with this view, seldom attend church in 
London, where their presence, being unnoticed by the 
masses, would be of no sort of use. But in the country the 
same persons attend the village church, where the presence 
of the gentlefolk is noted, and their absence might be 
remarked. 

The aristocratic Roman augurs used, for reasons of State 
and for the benefit of the multitude, to practise rites, in the 
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efficacy of which they themselves did not believe. No two 
augurs could meet without smiling. So at least we used 
to be told at school, as proof of the decadence of Rome. 
Yet by English standards there was nothing decadent about 
the business,—except the smiling. 

The answer to the altruistic argument can be drawn 
from experience. It is said that the lower classes will not 
be religious unless the upper classes set the example. Yet 
the most vital forms of religion among the middle and 
working classes are Dissent, the Salvation Army, and the 
Church in the slums. These three religions, which include 
most of the genuine piety of the English populace, are all 
quite independent of upper class example. Dissent, in the 
villages, has actually to struggle against the more or less 
veiled oppression of the parson, and of the church-goers 
who are supposed to be propping up, by their example, 
the religion of the masses. In the towns, Dissent is the 
rival of upper class religion: it prevails among the well- 
to-do and serious-minded artisans and lower middle classes, 
especially in the North. Among inferior grades, the work 


of the Salvation Army and the Church in the slums is 
carried on, but in a spirit very different from that of 
snobbish imitation of upper class conventionality. 


"Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weaver, through his windows seen, 
In Spitalfields, look’d thrice dispirited. 


I met a preacher there I knew and said : 

*Tll and o’er worked, how fare you in this scene ?” 

“ Bravely !” said he ; “ for I, of late, have been 

Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the living bread.” 


The true religions of the middle and lower classes will 
look after themselves, and would continue to thrive if the 
whole upper class (except a few clergy and their devoted 
helpers) turned publicly atheist to-morrow. 

The idea that putting in an appearance at church will 
help any one else to be truly religious, shows an entire mis- 
conception of the nature and value of real religion. The 
principal effect of the attendance of the rich at church, is to 
maintain the notion that only the orthodox are respectable. 
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Here lies a real social evil, which a little honesty would 
soon remove. It is most important for the people of every 
class, whether dependent or independent, to know that their 
“betters” differ from each other in religious 6pinion. For 
real toleration is only brought about when people have long 
been forced to recognise that the other side exists, and con- 
tains quite the average number of good people. 

Although it would be bad if all dogmatic religion in 
the lower classes were dependent on upper class patronage, 
it would be worse still if there were no Free Thought. 
Happily here, too, the people have helped themselves. 
Much scepticism and secularism, both active and passive, 
exists ; and it is strongest among the most intelligent and 
altruistic of the artisans and lower middle class, I have 
no wish to see this, or any other genuine movement, 
“patronised” ; but I think it a misfortune that some few 
persons in the literary and philosophical world do not give 
a lead to lower class secularism. Although Mr. Blatchford’s 
work is imbued with the real religious spirit—love of truth, 
love of righteousness, and love of his brethren,—much of 
his argument is belated, and he has not said the last 
word on the Universe or on Man. If leaders of philo- 
sophical thought would now arise who would speak 
as forcibly and clearly as Carlyle, or Matthew Arnold, 
or Huxley spoke in their day, they would find an 
audience prepared for various sorts of rationalist idealism. 
The harvest is ready ; but no labourer is to be found in 
an educated class sunk in conventionalism and indifference, 
or besotted with the menus plaisirs of culture and anti- 
quarianism. If the highly educated want to combat 
the growth of materialistic philosophy among the best 
portion of the lower classes, they must do so from a 
rationalist basis ; for the working people.are too simple and 
too near the facts of life to be satisfied with a theology 
when they have ceased to believe in its doctrines. 

The second altruistic motive is that which concerns the 
family. It is still supposed, in too many quarters, that 
religious unity can be preserved at least in the household. 
But here, too, we are met by the facts of modern life. 
Members of one family often differ in temperament, 
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intellect, and emotional character. In other words, they 
are, by nature, of different religions. And if natural growth 
is denied, the individual, whether man or woman, is stunted 
in development. Happy is that family where all the 
members think alike—happy, but not always vigorous. 
Unhappy is the family whose members have given up 
thinking because they cannot think in unison. 

It is not necessary that members of a family should be 
always intruding their views upon each other. The place 
where the propagandist should most usually be silent is his or 
her own domestic circle. But that rule must hold good 
on both sides; and such silence can only profitably follow 
when the position of the dissident has been made 
clear, and has been accepted by the others once for all. 
Family peace can only be real, and affection unem- 
bittered, when toleration is complete ; when the sense of 
disapproval does not haunt the dissident member ; when 
character and honesty, as well as intellectual development, 
are not stunted by grossly unfair appeals to personal 
affections. Pain there must be somewhere, whenever there 
is movement. Christ said that He came to divide families ; 
to bring, not peace, but a sword. He said that people 
ought to leave their fathers and mothers and follow Him. 
Has truth a smaller claim in the twentieth century than in 
the first? Luther caused, perhaps, more bitter misery than 
any other man in history. But if men and women had 
refrained from becoming Protestant because they knew it 
would break the hearts of parents, sisters, and brothers, we 
should at this day be under the heel of the Roman priests, 
And if the various issues to-day are indeed less definite, less 
important, than those of the Reformation Dawn, neither is 
the price to be paid so heavy. Parental affection is now 
seldom haunted by the belief that fiery hell gapes for the 
loved but unbelieving child. In fact, what is wanted to 
remove much of the misery caused by avowals of agnosticism, 
is simply more frequent avowals. Custom makes it a property 


of easiness. As Samuel Butler said in The Way of All 
Flesh : 


“If people would dare to speak to one another unreservedly, there would 
be a good deal less sorrow in the world a hundred years hence.” 
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Already in this generation there is less sorrow, but only 
because there was plain and painful speaking in the time of 
Darwin. It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that new 
ideas “ filter through” if they are not expressed, or that the 
religious grow accustomed to agnosticism by seeing 
agnostics go to church. 

The character of Christianity gains when it is kept in 
kindly contact with non-Christianity. The Christian gains 
something of the breadth, toleration, and intellectual honesty 
of his agnostic friends, just as the agnostic who is intimate 
with Christians runs less risk of contracting cynicism, and 
scientific hardness of tone. This is a question of personal 
experience; but I think that most people who have seen the 
experiment made will agree. The terrible narrowness of 
the monopolist Christianity of sixty years ago has in many 
instances been improved away, even among people who 
believe as much as their grandfathers. But the healing 
process is very far from complete, because agnosticism is 
so little outspoken. Christianity and Agnosticism may be 
regarded as engaged perpetually in a work of mutual 
rescue. But this is only possible where there is equality 
and openness. 

In close connection with the argument from the family 
is the argument about women. The man may often stay 
away from church even in the country, provided he 
pretends that it is because he is lazy ; but it is too often 
regarded as “ bad form” for women to be absent. This 
insult to women is sometimes excused on the ground that 
“women can’t do without religion.” If this saying means 
that no woman can lead a good or happy life without the 
Christian religion, it is disproved by countless examples. 


1 There are in the present generation, chiefly for want of plain speaking 
in the past, some quite old people who would suffer such pain at the discovery 
that some of their descendants were agnostics, that concealment from them is 
perhaps, in some cases, right. But there are strict limits, even in such cases. 
Concealment from old people must not involve telling lies ; or concealment 
from equals in age and from the world of one’s daily life ; and, above all, it must 
not involve the concealer in putting fetters on his or her choice of companion- 
ship, reading, or intellectual and moral development. Now these conditions 
can seldom, I think, be fulfilled in the case when the younger person has to 
live perpetually in the same house with the old person, from whom the facts 
are to be concealed. In that case concealment is nearly always wrong. 
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But if it means that they care more about religious 
questions and are more emotional than men, it may perhaps 
be true. Now if psychology has proved the existence of a 
more emotional temperament in women (a point on which 
I am not informed) we could only deduce that indifferentism 
and hypocrisy come less naturally to them than to their 
brothers ; and we should therefore see an even greater wrong 
in the purely conventional conformity expected of them by 
family and social custom. Further, their emotional and 
poetical temperaments would do much to save Free 
Thought from the hardness that often besets the virile 
re-action against sentimentality. Therefore, to shut up 
women in a charmed circle of Christian dogmatics, would 
be no less injurious to the progress of the world than 
to place similar restrictions upon men. 

But whether woman’s temperament be more or less 
emotional than man’s, it is certain that to send man out to 
cultivate the unreclaimed lands of Free Thought without 
his mate, is to ensure disaster for the human race. There 
is a type of man, even more common on the Continent 
than in England, who, himself a disbeliever, likes his 
womenkind to believe. He holds that virtue is more 
important to women than to men, and that women should 
therefore be Christians in order to be virtuous. It is only 
people who have themselves no desire for virtue who can 
hold such doctrines. For, in fact, morality and intellect 
are the two deities that preside over the human soul : health 
does not require that they should in every case be of equal 
stature, but it does require that neither should be deliber- 
ately mutilated to give life to the other. If intellect is 
sacrificed on the shrine of morality, morality itself becomes 
a Moloch, and loses its own virtue. Greater freedom for 
women in religious matters, which in England has made 
some little headway, has not resulted either in the conver- 
sion of them in masses from Christianity, or in the decline 
of virtue among agnostic women ; but it has provided some 
women with the only means by which they could 


“ grow straight in the strength of the spirit, and live out their lives as the light.” 


The altruistic arguments for conformity, alike as regards 
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the lower orders and as regards women and children, are based 
on the assumption that belief in a personal God is what makes 
people good. But it is the way in which opinions are held 
that affects conduct more than the opinions themselves ; 
and no opinion can be held in a right way if it has been 
forced on a person who is not naturally disposed to believe 
it. In one sense, however, views about God have, perhaps, 
some effect on conduct. If people are brought up to 
suppose that the only reason for not lying and stealing is 
that God sees them, when they come to doubt His presence 
they will perhaps be more likely to lie and steal. The 
time of life when faith in a personal God is most often 
shaken, corresponds to the age when temptation is strongest 
and freshest to men and women. But, fortunately, in many 
cases there are often motives at work besides cosmological 
creeds. The fear of the better aspects of public opinion is a 
deterrent much more real and effective with most people 
than the fear of God, and not at all more ignoble. But the 
instinct towards morality is the noblest and the most 
effective motive of all. At the ultimate moment of choice 
we feel that right is right, and wrong wrong. ‘That is all 
that we feel sure of in the universe ; but it will serve. 
This fundamental instinct, whether naked or draped in the 
form of a creed, alone saves the world,—so far as it is saved. 
This firm foundation of moral instinct is endangered by 
those who dig under it, striving to make it rest on a 
cosmological system, of which millions, even of Christians, 
are not at heart perfectly and constantly sure. If you tell 
people that they have no choice but to be wicked or to be 
Christian, they cannot always choose the latter. That 
alone is a sufficient argument against insincere conformity, 
aimed at keeping others moral through religion. The 
argument from the policeman is turned, for whatever it is 
worth, against those who first employed it. 


Il. 
Besides the conventional and the altruistic, there is also 


a religious motive for insincere conformity. Here, where 
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we enter into the region of intimate personal feelings, the 
subject becomes more complex, and generalisations are more 
dangerous. It would be absurd to condemn under one head 
all the various cases of insincere conformity prompted by 
religious feeling. The workings of the soul are more secret, 
and are entitled to more respect, than conventionality, or 
false ideas of social service. But I may be permitted to 
point out what appear to me the fallacies and shortcomings 
of much contemporary thought and practice in this matter. 

The crudest form of the religious argument is: that 
Christianity offers the only alternative to a materialistic out- 
look on everything. This is in the first place irrelevant, and 
in the second place false. 

It is irrelevant, because, if materialism were true, and if 
the loss of Christianity led straight to materialism, the loss of 
Christianity would lead straight to philosophic truth. Now 
it is important that people should know what is true, what- 
ever the truth may be. We cannot alter the nature of the 
Universe by conceiving it to be other than that which it is. 
But we can get a wrong basis for ethics, and a false senti- 
mental outlook on everything, by reason of false beliefs. 

In the second place, it is false that the loss of Christianity 
involves the adoption of materialism. Some people, who 
were really materialist; while they were nominally 
Christians, remain so when they cease to be Christians. 
But the spiritual remain spiritual when they have ceased to 
be superstitious. If you disbelieve Christianity, you are 
not forced to believe that nothing but matter exists. The 
spiritual nature of the universe, the relation of mind to 
matter, the emotional capabilities of Man, the emotional 
content of the world in which he finds himself, are not to 
be affected by the belief that Christ was born of human 
parents, or that there is no personal God. Only minds 
very strictly brought up in certain opinions which are, as I 
believe, erroneous, feel their faith in the spiritual nature 
of things to be dependent on their faith in the supernatural. 
Indeed, it is greatly to belittle the mysterious and divine 
nature of man to say, that humanity could not have 
produced Jesus Christ. The seat of the wonders can be 
moved from the next world to this, from an unknown God 
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to our brothers whom we know. The lives and writings 
of half the great men of the nineteenth century do not 
seem to warrant the conclusion that agnosticism closes the 
gates of the imagination and the soul. 

Indeed, how should such a thing be? Are all the vast 
and unexplored fields of thought and poetry shut up, because 
one fair legend is found to be a legend, no more—and no 
less? Narrow is the spirit that thinks so. The splendours 
and terrors never cease to rise from the unplumbed abyss 
of consciousness, until the man himself has yielded up the 
life of the spirit to the pressing cares and vulgarities and 
amusements of daily life ; and no one is more liable to this 
fate than one wrapped up in comfortable and conventional 
orthodoxy. Has our life ceased to be worth living because 
we no longer say we know its origin and its end? Must 
love decay on Earth because Hell is quenched, or pity 
because suffering here is without compensation hereafter, or 
energy because mankind can only be saved by its own effort ? 
Is the good worth fighting for only if we are certain be- 
forehand of conquest? Faint-hearted is the soldier that 
will only serve under a banner predestined to victory, and 
under an omnipotent general: yet some would have it 
that there can be no soldiers but these. These pessimists 
find this life so bad, that they must needs think, though 
they cannot heartily believe, that there is another: thus they 
abuse and deprave the finest faculty of man, the poetical 
imagination, which should be used to illumine and spirit- 
ualise what is, and to picture forth what is not, but never 
to preach that which is not as though it were. 

Another less crude form of the religious argument for 
insincere conformity runs somewhat as follows: “True 
that there may really be a spiritual side to the universe, 
and that it can be conceived by imaginative agnostics ; but 
for my part I want certain religious opiates. I want a 
common worship, I want a religious atmosphere. You 
cannot provide me with a religious atmosphere, still less 
with religious ceremonies, therefore I will go in to church 
with people whose faith I do not share, and pray on my knees 
to a God in whose separate personality I have no real belief. 
For I come out of church feeling happier.” It is true that 
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such people often come out feeling happier, but being 
worse. For they have abandoned one part of virtue, 
intellectual honesty, the chastity of the soul which was 
never inscribed among the Christian virtues,’ but is really 
the salt of the whole moral-intellectual being. 

The agnostic who, in order to enjoy the atmosphere of 
religious emotion, insincerely conforms, is selling his own 
birthright for a mess of other people’s spiritual pottage. 
He signs a one-sided treaty of union with the vast majority, 
who have no more need of his companionship than the 
rich man had of the poor man’s ewe lamb, and rejects the 
comradeship of a few courageous individuals who are 
“voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone.” If 
they often founder there, it is for want of help. The lone- 
liness of the frankly unorthodox position is to many men 
and women really its most serious disadvantage. It could be 
remedied at once if all real agnostics and unbelievers re- 
vealed themselves to each other. And they can only reveal 
themselves to each other by revealing themselves also to 
society. In the great task of the future, moral endeavour 
without supernatural aid, the atmosphere of brotherhood 
as yet exists only in a few circles, and too often is not 
present to encourage the lonely one whose lot is cast in 
uncongenial surroundings. But if some of us in this 
generation will stand alone, the agnostics of the next 
generation will not be so lonely. And we ourselves, if we 
stand upright, shall see each other, Our real social duty 
in religion is to our brother and sister agnostics, who have 
need of us, and not to the great self-sufficient majority who 
hold other faiths, with all their churches and rituals, their 
principalities and powers. 

I do not know that common worship in the strict sense 
of common prayer and praise is a necessity of man’s nature, 
except so long as he believes in a personal God who can 
hear his praise and his prayer. But a moral and intellectual 
atmosphere, made by human companionship in opinion and 


‘ Sincere Christians are not intellectually dishonest themselves ; but they 
often think it right to discourage intellectual honesty in doubters, in order to 
keep them nominally in the fold. This, I believe, comes from a fundamental 
error in Christian ethics, 
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in endeavour, will always be necessary, and ought always to 
be created at all costs except that of intellectual honesty. 
If agnostics are afraid to come together to create such an 
atmosphere, if they shrink from encouraging each other by 
the spoken word and the printed page, if they dare not 
write and read agnostic literature because it is ‘ bad form,” 
then indeed there will be no choice, except between the 
“atmosphere” of Christianity and the “atmosphere” of 
Mr. Blatchford, neither of which can satisfy all the parts 
of our ever more various society. 

If we are going to wait till that Last Day, when meta- 
physicians are agreed on the whole nature of the universe, 
we shall wait for ever ; and, meanwhile, the world will 
slip back into superstition. But new religions, new litera- 
tures, new variations of human excellence, can be formed, 
and are now forming, though all too slowly, in an atmo- 
sphere of agnosticism about the unknown. If we are going 
to remain nominally Christians till there is a great agnostic 
literature, no such literature will ever be written. If we are 
going to wait for an agnostic atmosphere, no such atmo- 
sphere will ever be formed. If we want a tradition, it is 
we who must take it from our intellectual and spiritual 
fathers, add to it, and hand it down. But no great religion, 
literature, or poetry ever was made, or ever will be made, 
save by people who love what they believe to be the truth, 
and openly reject what they believe to be untrue. 

The man, says Leslie Stephen, who would abandon the 
old doctrine : 

“ must find sufficient comfort in the consciousness that he is dealing honestly 
with his intellect ; he must be able to dispense with the old consolations of 
Heaven and Hell ; he must be content to admit explicitly that the ancient 
secret has not been revealed, and to hold that people will be able to get on 
somehow or other, even if the most ignorant and stupid cease to consider it a 
solemn duty to dogmatise with the utmost confidence upon matters of which 
the wisest know absolutely nothing, and never expect to know anything. 
Undoubtedly, this is to accept a position from which many people will shrink ; 
and it is pleasanter to the ordinary mind to reject it summarily as untenable, or 
to run up some temporary refuge of fine phrases, and try to believe in its per- 


manence. I only say that I do not see how an honest dissenter from the 
orthodox opinions can act otherwise.” + 





1 The Religion of Sensible Men, an essay printed at the end of the 
Agnostic’s Apology (price 6d), Rationalist Press Association, p. 139. 
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Words such as these, spoken by such a man as he was, 
lift us at once into a moral and religious atmosphere more 
inspiring to noble life than vague excuses or calls for re- 
ligious anesthetics. You may say that some agnostics do 
not understand the misery of life, and the consequent desire 
for these anesthetics. Leslie Stephen understood all ; he 
knew the desire well, but he restrained the craving, because 
he could not satisfy it without dishonesty. Here is a kind 
of Puritanism, much needed by a luxurious generation, 
which too often conceives of religion (as it does of the 
theatre) as a means of escaping pain, and enjoying the 
little pleasures of sentimentalism. 

But there are many other agnostic temperaments and 
religions, in which joy looms larger than it did in the mind 
of the Mountaineer,—such a temperament, for instance, 
as that of his friend, Mr. Meredith. Many minds, again, 
are more purely scientific and less emotional, less open 
either to joy or sorrow on speculative grounds; but they are 
not therefore the less devoted servants of humanity and right- 
eousness. Outside our Father’s house are many mansions. 


We may, then, conclude that, in this age and country, 
religious conformity is nearly always more comfortable in 
the world, and sometimes also at home ; and that, to some 
agnostics, while it cuts them off from all the great spiritual 
passions, it brings in return certain mild sentimental com- 
forts. But the question is, not whether it is comfortable, 
but whether it is right. It is a moral issue. In the coming 
generations, a large proportion of the natural leaders of 
thought, literature, science, and public life, will be ex- 
tremely doubtful in their dogmatic beliefs. Will they be 
honest or dishonest? Will they take truth seriously? On 
the answer to that question will in some measure depend 
the intellectual and moral fate of this country in the next 
few centuries. It will affect other spheres besides religion ; 
for the moral earnestness of the strongest intellects has, by 
a thousand different and indirect channels, a preponderating 
influence upon all spheres of life. For one thing, genius 
seldom spreads its wings off the shoulders of a hypocrite. 

The men who produce an effect on the world are not 
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those who know the truth, but those who have the courage 
of their opinions. Truth is great; but it is earnestness that 
prevails. Always laughed at or disapproved at first, the 
men who are in earnest over a new thing can, under 
modern conditions, stake out their claim to a little corner in 
the world, and get it recognised in the end. This generali- 
sation covers the history of recent movements of the most 
different kind, and on the most varying scales of size and 
importance. 

True opinions do not spread always, and of their own 
force ; but sometimes, and only by dint of courageous 
avowal. The opinions of Darwin and Huxley have filtered 
through, some of them as far as the pulpit. But those men 
and their followers did not produce their effect by conceal- 
ing their incredulity about Genesis and the Gadarene swine. 
That battle is now largely won. But many people think 
that there is no difference between the Gadarene swine and 
the whole supernatural system. Many think so ; but few in 
the upper classes act as if they thought so. 

If a man says : “1 will do right, because I hope there is a 
personal God,” he is on slippery ground. He is safer if he says 
—‘I do not know on what system the universe is managed, 
but I can see a purpose towards which I ought to direct my 
life. For, though I cannot perceive a God, I can perceive 
things good and evil. I will spend my life in seeking good 
for myself and for others. For that end I will keep both 
heart and mind incontaminate, as sacred instruments. I 
will seek spiritual fellowship with all, as far as I may. I 
will not regard my brother with hostility because he be- 
lieves more than I, but with love, because we are both 
working to enlarge the sphere of what is good. But I will 
not, any more than he, palter with what I believe to be 
true. I will not speak vaguely of a God whom I do not 
know, nor utter prayers to any person whom I believe to be 
no longer in existence. Rather, I will freely live the life of 
the spirit and the intellect, which has no bounds but truth 
and righteousness. ‘I can no other.’ And if there is no 
God to help me, there is in me a divine spark, there are 
others who can help me ; and, in helping others, I too will 
find salvation.” G. M. TREVELYAN 
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HERE are three classes of persons whom Benjamin 

Franklin used to say he would like to see permitted 
to pursue their avocations, free from warlike interruption— 
farmers, merchants, and fishermen. And the world has so 
far agreed with him as to exempt from capture and devasta- 
tion by an enemy’s fleet the craft and toilers of the sea. The 
fisherman is ruined by the seizure of his boat and nets, 
whilst the opulent merchant, even if uninsured, merely 
meets with a trade loss when his goods are captured or his 
vessel condemned. Perhaps these considerations hardly 
apply to the business of deep-sea fishing, in which a vast 
capital is embarked. Yet it is startling that such a specially 
favoured class of mariners should have been the objects of a 
sudden and lethal attack, not at the hands of enemies, but 
at those of a friendly nation’s men-of-war. 

The circumstances are unparalleled ; and the fact makes 
it specially difficult to appreciate the true bearing of the 
occurrence. Without an intimate acquaintance with naval 
history, it would be impossible to point to any case in 
which a man-of-war has even fired on, much less sunk, the 
merchantmen of a friendly Power. In the old days, when 
vessels fought at close range and there was much manceuv- 
ring for position, it was seldom necessary to fire without an 
Opportunity of explanation. An exception existed in the 
case of suspected attacks by boarding-parties. But it was 
always understood to be dangerous for boats to approach a 
vessel without a hail. Torpedoes have changed all that. 
The modern successor of the wooden seventy-four lives in 
constant apprehension of a sudden flight of long, black 
assailants, moving faster than many a local train, and freighted 
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with pitiless death. They are inexpensive enough to be 
sacrificed in shoals, on the chance that one of them may 
deal a successful blow. Their missile can be aimed with 
great accuracy from a considerable distance, and is nearl 
sure to be fatal. It is a recognised necessity of a battle-ship 
to protect herself from their attacks. Nets, double bottoms, 
and other passive precautions have been employed for this 
end ; but the standard method is an active counter-attack. 
The torpedo-boat is a delicate black fairy with the thinnest 
of hulls and the lightest of engines. In the hope of 
piercing the slender plating, or of exploding the boilers or 
torpedoes, the vessel attacked will envelope her assailant in 
a storm of shot and shell, from machine and quick-firing 
pieces. But it must be done at once. There is no time to 
make minute investigations of the character of the vessel 
that suddenly flashes up into the search-light’s beam. 
There is no time to consult the admiral, possibly none to 
consult the commander. Every minute is precious to 
either side. 

But does this necessity of protecting herself from 
torpedo attack justify a warship blazing away at anything 
and everything that comes near her at night? It cannot be 
so. The reconciliation of belligerent necessities and neutral 
immunities is a hard matter; but in a doubtful case the 
scale must turn against the belligerent. As Dr. Dillon 
has remarked, the belligerent is a nuisance. If he chooses 
the high seas—the common pathway of nations—for his 
hunting-ground, he must take every precaution within 
reason to avoid injury to non-combatants. Even if this 
involves a commander in unnecessary risks, he must run 
them and be reasonably certain of making no mistake. 
Should a dark, low shape suddenly loom up beside a ship, 
moving rapidly, carrying no light, and not obviously 
innocent under the electric beam, it would be hard to con- 
demn an officer for firing on it, if there was any fair reason 
for suspecting the presence of enemies. But, short of 
circumstances as strong as this, it is difficult to justify such 
an extreme measure. 

We cannot decently condemn the Russians for being 
stupid, or for being nervous. If they were sufficiently 
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credulous to believe that the North Sea was infested by 
Japanese craft—a far-fetched but not actually impossible 
supposition—we cannot seriously quarrel with them for 
behaving as if it were. Let us, then, think about the 
problem for a few moments, on the footing that the Russian 
commanders were in charge of a fleet representing the 
effective remnant of their nation’s naval power, relied on to 
save that nation’s reputation, and perhaps its very existence, 
that they were conducting this fleet through a sea remote 
from their enemy’s territory and crowded with neutral 
shipping—but that they honestly believed that sea to be 
unsafe, by reason of the enemy’s torpedoes. 

Under this hypothesis, there are three possible explana- 
tions of the bombardment. Either the Russian officers saw 
real torpedo-boats, or they saw imaginary torpedo-boats, or 
they mistook trawlers or their own ships for torpedo-boats. 
The alternatives, that the fishermen were fired on in wanton- 
ness, or in pursuance of a plan of exasperation, need hardly 
be considered. There were innumerable other opportuni- 
ties of reckless and ruthless amusement open to the fleet. 

Now, it is impossible that the alleged torpedo-boats can 
have been real. Apart from the explicit declarations of the 
British and Swedish Governments, and the impossibility of 
crediting the Japanese with the possession of a base in 
France, Holland, or Denmark, we should be confronted 
with the Herculean task of supposing a general conspiracy, 
extending to every single fisherman in the Dogger fleet. 
The Hull fishermen are much too busily engaged in mind- 
ing their own business to enter into that characteristically 
Muscovite employment—political intrigue. Their unvar- 
nished declarations show that they had very little notion 
that Russian fleets might be expected anywhere about. 
But, further, it is a commonplace of naval strategy that 
torpedo-boats must have a base. Their radius of action is very 
short, they are very easily injured, and they are uncommonly 
uncomfortable in a sea-way. ‘The efficiency of their crews 
deteriorates rapidly in such close and uneasy quarters. At 
the same time, the dashing and hazardous service requires 
crews who are fresh, collected, and in the pink of condition. 
Consequently, torpedo operations absolutely require the 
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shelter of some friendly harbour, though a small boat, of 
the kind sometimes styled vedettes, might have a large ship 
for a base. It is impossible to imagine that torpedo-boats, 
or large vessels carrying vedette-boats on their decks, could 
possibly have issued from North Sea ports unnoticed, unless 
they were, or carried, improvised boats of a perfectly useless 
type—and in that case no tenth-rate gunboat need have 
been afraid of them, so long as she had steam up. 

So we are reduced to believe that the Russian officers 
were deceived, in the darkness of the night, into thinking 
they saw vessels where no vessels were, or that they mistook 
trawlers or their own ships for torpedo craft. The way in 
which the Crane was sunk, and the Mou/mein—(the irony 
of the Burmese name in the chill waters of the North Sea 
is more than a little impressive)—riddled with bullets and 
small shell, is strong evidence in favour of the latter suppo- 
sition. So is the alleged fact that the Russians supposed 
they had sunk one of the suspicious vessels. It is known 
that some of the trawlers had separated from the fishing 
admiral : it would be easy to suspect them to be belligerent 
torpedo-boats. The inexplicable thing is that the search- 
light, at a quarter-mile distance, did not reveal their real 
character. We are forced to the conclusion that sufficient 
care was not taken ; that, in the absorbing eagerness to save 
the great ships which were the hope of the Russian Empire, 
the officers at the guns forgot the paramount duty of 
humanity and respect for neutral freedom. The trawlers 
were carrying lights, and let off rockets ; the very last thing 
which a torpedo-boat would think of doing would be to in- 
dulge in attractive suicide of this description. Extreme 
pains are taken to ensure that not a spark shall issue from 
the funnel, if it can be helped. The trawlers stayed to be 
fired at ; they could not help it. A torpedo-boat would have 
vanished at nineteen knots, Why the firing was continued 
is most mysterious ; it tends to support the theory that the 
warships fired at imaginary torpedo-boats, or at their own 
cruisers, which had been detached for the help of the 
Kamschatka earlier in the day. It is noteworthy that the 
Aurora, one of those cruisers, did sustain damage ; and that 
the Shields trawler, Princess Victoria, reported meeting 4 
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disabled Russian warship on that fatal Friday. But, on the 
supposition that the ships fired at imaginary antagonists, or 
at their own cruisers, it would be impossible to acquit them 
of grave recklessness. 

A vessel which voluntarily interposes between antagonists 
which have engaged, or are on the point of engaging, in 
battle, must expect casualties. When the yacht Deerhound 
became a spectator of the conflict between the 4/abama and 
the Kearseage, no one could have complained if she had 
been hit by a stray shot. But to fire at imaginary vessels 
—or real ones for the matter of that—through a crowd of 
peaceful traders, is a totally different matter. It is to cheapen 
neutral lives for the benefit of one’s own. 

Nor can it be thought consistent with the presence of 
a real enemy that the fleet should sail calmly off and leave 
it at large! It is the business of fleets to destroy their 
enemy ; and one torpedo-boat would stand an exceedingly 
poor chance against a great squadron under weigh. The 
spectacle of the Tsar’s navy flying at its top speed from the 
survivor of two boats is more ludicrous than likely. 

Such a mistake as that of firing on neutral craft, or 
one of one’s own consorts, is by no means an unlikely event. 
It is easy to be wise in the seat of the critic: practical 
seamen are well aware that things which are easy in theory 
are not always so simple in practice. The casual reflector 
imagines that nothing ought to be so easy as to throw the 
searchlight on a suspicious craft, ascertain instantaneously 
her exact character, and take the immediate decision to act 
in a calm and reasonable way. Place the critic on the 
bridge of an ironclad, with the issues of national honour in 
his hands, surrounded by dazzling shapes impossible to 
localise, and forced to act with the swiftest despatch ; and 
it is doubtful whether the task will seem so easy. But it 
does not follow that, because it is not so easy a task as the 
amateur thinks it, it should not be accomplished at all. In 
the neighbourhood of a great fishing fleet—with lights 
“like a town on the water”—a modern squadron ought 
to be able to protect itself without hitting trawlers. It is 
unfortunate for Russia that the high-handed action of her 
naval officers in other quarters of the globe leads naturally 
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to the conclusion that a certain arrogant indifference to 
the injury it may inflict is abroad in the Russian fleet. It 
is impossible to forget the sinking of the Knight Commander 
—the grossest outrage on the high seas known to modern 
history—and the destruction of the Hi-psing, stated by a 
British Consular Court to have been absolutely without the 
justification that was at first plausibly urged for it, or the 
replacement of the British by the Russian ensign on the 
Malacca—an ignorant impertinence. 

So far minutely we have considered the possibilities of 
the case. Evidently the decision we arrive at as to the 
liabilities of Russia will depend on which of these possi- 
bilities is correct. The Russian officers may have acted 
under an excusable mistake, persisted in through panic and 
the difficulties of forming a clear and rapid judgment during 
the progress of a night attack. Or their conduct may have 
been less excusable. It may have amounted to an exhibi- 
tion of gross and criminal selfishness, indicating a determi- 
nation to secure the Tsar’s fleet from even the remote 
chances of injury, by any and every means, without 
counting the lives of fishermen or the rights of British 
subjects. 

Things standing thus, the establishment of the facts 
becomes an all-important necessity. Res ipsa loguitur : yet 
the wrongdoer may have much to urge in extenuation. 
Twenty or ten years ago, we should have waited the weary 
course of diplomacy. Notes would have been interchanged ; 
we should have stood by our account, and Russia would 
have passed the reports of her officers through the alembic 
of her Foreign Office, to show that they had every reason 
for acting as they did. Truth would have been in a well. 
It is a great gain that the subsidiary machinery of the 
Hague Convention is now at hand to provide a more satis- 
factory means of settling the facts. As everybody knows 
now, the Investigation Commission is not an arbitration 
court. It will not be chosen from the jurists like Sir 
E. Fry and Professor Westlake, who are on the Hague 
rota. Andif Mr. Carnegie’s Palace of Justice were finished, 
it would not occupy it. Nor will it, like the Geneva 
tribunal, decree the satisfaction to be made; nor, as in the 
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Alaska case, will it pronounce on the rights of the parties. 
Its only mission is to find the facts. Legal readers ma 
compare its functions with those of a “special referee,” to 
whom the investigation of issues of fact has been referred 
by the courts of law. A Commission of this kind was only 
contemplated at the Hague in cases not involving the honour 
or the vital interests of a nation. Apparently, it was de- 
signed to meet cases of complicated detail, where no 
national passion is stirred ; such as, for instance, may often 
crop up in connection with the settlement of boundaries. 
Such cases involve intricate references to old maps, surveys, 
and so on ; and there is really no question of law in them, 
when once the obscure facts are satisfactorily ascertained. 
Fortunately, it has been found possible to apply the same 
wise process of enlightenment in this case, in which it is 
clear that the honour of Russia and the vital interests of 
Britain are ultimately involved. A great deal is gained by 
the submission of the evidence to judicial and impartial 
investigation. 

One would be glad of a little more precision with regard 
to the character of the assurances which are said to have 
been given by Russia as security against the repetition of such 
incidents. But if the Secretary of State is satisfied, there 
is a prima facie ground for hope. Certainly, the fleet seems 
to have developed a new sense of carefulness. We do not 
hear of Spanish Government boats being fired on, as a 
Danish boat is said to have been; nor of Portuguese 
coasters meeting with the same unwelcome attention, as was 
the case with the Swedish A/debarun and the Norwegian 
Skaaté ; nor of British traders sharing the experience of the 
German Sonntag. Meanwhile, those who are interested in 
the solution of the question—and who are not ?—will await 
with anxiety the sittings of the Commission. Should it be 
established that there was more than a mere venial error of 
judgment on the Russian officers’ part, it would then be 
our place to press for further steps to be taken by their 
Government. 

One word more. International Law is sometimes 
represented as a mere hazy collection of moral precepts of 
no particular force or validity. Is it conceivable that the 
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breach of a vague and nerveless code of ethics would have 
produced the bitter sense of wrong and injustice with which 
Hull and Britain received the news of last October ? Inter. 
national Law is no myth. Free from the trammels of 
statute and the maze of precedent, it is the highest expres- 
sion of that Law in which Hooker was proud to acknow- 
ledge no less than that “her seat was the bosom of God, 
her voice the harmony of the world, all things in Heaven | 
and earth doing her homage, the very least as feeling her | 
care, and the greatest as not excepted from her power.” 

Tu. Baty 





LABOUR AND DRINK 


N all countries, at every period, amongst all sections 

of people, over every class in varying grades of popu- 
lation, drink and drunkenness have been alternately an 
active cause of social degradation, moral decadence, or 
political decline. No section of society has escaped its 
greater ravages or avoided its minor evils. Its physical, 
moral and mental disorders have affected peasant and 
merchant, serf and emperor, soldier and statesman, rich 
and poor. The scholar has sunk beneath it, the priest, 
politician, artist, and craftsman have sacrificed efficiency 
or probity, character or capacity, in the vitiating allure- 
ments that Drink offers them in its demoralising yet fasci- 
nating charms. 

But there is no class in ancient, nor any section of 
modern society, on which the evil of drink or the scourge 
of drunkennessshas so mischievously impressed its destruc- 
tive effect and sterilising influence as on the class who can 
least resist it—the industrious poor, the working classes, on 
whom the lot of manual labour falls. 

Of all sections of society, the working class, the most 
important, because the most numerous, feel with cumulative 
effect, because otherwise burdened, the terrible handicap 
that Drink imposes on them in the race of life. ‘* Slow 
rises worth by poverty depressed,” under the best conditions. 

With Bacchus as their friend and Silenus as their guide, 
there is but one path for the poor to follow, and that 
the downward one. 

Drinking is bad enough in the prosperous, well-fed, and 
comfortable classes, who can mitigate its heavy drain upon 
their health, strength, and resources by rest, change and 
counter-attractions. But on the poor it is an additional 
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load piled upon their own backs, too often by their own 
hands, and nearly always at the time they are least able 
to bear it. From their strength as a class, from their 
powers of endurance as individuals, and from their capacity 
as craftsmen, it is a never-ending drain. 

It excites where it does not divert their best faculties 
and qualities. It irritates where it does not brutalise, and 
makes for discord, strife, and bitterness, where calmness, 
sobriety, kindness, and decency should prevail. It is an aid 
to laziness, as it often is an incentive to the most exhausting 
and reckless work ; it is the most insidious foe to indepen- 
dence of character, it undermines manhood, enervates 
maternity, and dissipates the best elements of human nature, 
as no other form of surfeit does. It stimulates all the lusts 
of the flesh as no other form of excess is capable of doing ; 
as the records of human depravity, misery, and brutality too 
often reveal. As was said of it by Lord Brougham, it is 
“the mother of want and the nurse of crime.” 

As a contribution to the solution of this problem, | 
wish, as a skilled workman who has spent his life in 
helping unskilled Labour, as a legislator and municipal 
councillor, to present the facts about Labour and Drink 
from the point of view of a Labour Leader. In so doing, 
at the outset I must state that I am prejudiced against 
Drink, in so far that I am a life abstainer from intoxi- 
cating liquor. So far, my knowledge of drunkenness 
consists in always being sober. With me that is sufficient. 
My knowledge of drinking consists in pitiful yet sympa- 
thetic observation of the indulgence of others. Where this 
is moderate, it is a loss of time, money, and health. Where 
it is excessive, it is foolish, wasteful, and destructive. Where 
it goes further and ends in the chronic inebriate, then it 
ceases to be either pitiful or tolerable, and becomes a 
danger to the community. My experience of the workshop, 
the street, the asylum, the gaol, have given me exceptional 
opportunities of seeing the ravages of alcohol. My parti- 
cipation in many of the greatest Labour movements of the 
present generation has enabled me to witness how drinking 
dissipates the social force, industrial energy, and political 
strength of the people. The general summary of my life's 
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experience amongst the working classes of this and other 
countries, in sharing their aims, voicing their ideals, cham- 
pioning their causes, leading their movements, a sentinel 
on the outworks of their social hopes, is that Drink with 
too many of them is their bane, drunkenness their curse, 
excessive drinking their greatest defect. And that from 
every aspect of their individual, social, and political con- 
dition it is the worst, as it is the chief, cause of many of the 
difficulties that beset and burden them as workman, hus- 
band, father, breadwinner, and citizen. 

Karl Marx described the British workman as the prize 
fighters of the international army of Labour. If that be 
true, as it is, their physical, mental, and moral fitness for their 
manifold responsibilities would be keener and more effec- 
tive, if they always displayed the abstinence from liquor by 
which alone athletic vigour can be secured. 

Nationally, Drink is the greatest item of our Imperial 
spending. It represents a sum of appalling size, when one 
understands the wasteful, non-productive character of its 
expenditure. 


If the waste stopped at the direct money cost, the 
trouble would be computable, though large ; but the evil 
of drink is that its chief mischief only begins when it has 
passed into circulation—and it returns after many days in 
crime, disorder, disease, squalor, and all the abomination 
that drink causes. How much so was stated by the 
preamble of The Gin Act, 1736 :— 


“Whereas the drinking of spirituous liquors or strong waters is become very 
common, especially among the people of lower and inferior rank, the constant 
and excessive use whereof tends greatly to the destruction of their health, 
rendering them unfit for useful labour and business, debauching their morals 
and making them to perpetrate all manner of vices, and the ill consequences 
of such liquors are not confined to the present generation, but extend to 
future ages and tend to the devastation and ruin of this kingdom.” 


The figures of the Drink Bill are now well ascertained. 
Taking £4 25. 4d. per head in 1903, as the average ex- 
penditure over all classes and all the people, that figure 
yields from £16 to £17 per family. But this assumes 
that all families drink. Fortunately for those who abstain, 
this figure does not apply to them. But to the extent that 
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it does not, the average consumption of those who do drink 
is loaded with the difference. It has been variously esti- 
mated by competent statists of the real consumers of 
actual drink, making allowance for abstainers, children, 
non-combatants, and others, that the Drink Bill is confined 
to fifty or fifty-five per cent. of the total population. This 
being so, it means that the average over all of £4 25. 4d. is 
nearly doubled, or say £8. But if the average cost per 
working class family, as determined by the average of the 
several estimates, be accepted, the working class household 
that does drink comes out at figures varying from £16 to 
£18 per annum, or from 6s. to 75. per week per family. 
Making every allowance for averages, for non-drinkers, 
for difference in consumption of working class families, 
I see no reason to doubt Mr. Whittaker’s view, that the 
Drink Bill which averages £4 25. 4d. per head over drinker 
and abstainer in 1903 should not be accepted, as, on the 
basis of 1go1, the figures are :— 


£ 
7 


s @. 
Working classes per head . ° 4 6 
Other classes per head ‘ . 131011 
Working classes per mend who drink + By 4 
Other classes. , , . 4618 2 


Of course this figure will vary up or down, as the tem- 
perate or intemperate habits of the family rise or fall. 
But to the extent that we take from the temperate to 
add to the drinker, or from the working to the other 
classes, the aggregate amount spent is not altered, the 
average per family is not affected. The only thing upon 
which the estimate will be affected is as between different 
individuals in their consumption and classes in their expen- 
diture on drink, which, over so large a number and so great 
an amount of money, does not affect the general view on 
which such authorities as Booth, Whittaker, Rowntree, 
Sherwell, Baxter, Dawson Burns, Mulhall, Levi generally 
concur. Whether it be 5s., 6s., or 75., per week more or 
less than either of these amounts that is spent per working 
class family on drink, I contend it is far too much. 

If the workpeople drink less than any of these amounts, 
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to that extent they are otherwise better off. If they drink 
more, it is to their personal detriment and family misery. 
If other classes drink in price, quality, or amount, larger 
and superior forms of liquor, they also suffer by it ; and, 
after all is said, the workman, as a producer, pays for his 
own undoing and the luxurious indulgence of other classes, 
that can only be extracted out of the surplus value created 
by a drink-ridden working-class. Sober enough to work 
long hours, drunken enough to be diverted from their 
proper share of leisure, pleasure, and treasure, their 
drinking habits, as workmen or as a class, place them at 
the mercy of all the forces that selfishness of individual 
employer or greed of class can bring against them. 
It is not in their economic stars alone, but in themselves 
that workmen are underlings. 

The Trade Unions are living monuments of what thrift, 
thought, and sober effort have secured for workmen and 
the nation. They would have been larger, more powerful, 
and of greater influence, but for the drain upon their 
members and their resources, which the drinking habits 
of the people reflect on them. Their sick pay would have 
been larger in amount to the individual, though smaller in 
burden to society, but for Drink. Accidents would not 
be so numerous, benevolent grants so frequent, and super- 
annuation not taken at so early an age, if sobriety and 
abstinence had been more generally prevalent, both in 
past and present membership. They have been unfor- 
tunately hampered in extricating themselves from the 
contamination of drink by the necessary evil of holding 
their meetings at public houses—a perennial source of 
weakness, temptation, and discredit. 

Fortunately, the tendency is rapidly to alter this con- 
dition of things. This poisoning at the well-springs of 
collective thrift, mixing the milk of brotherhood with the 
rum of ruination, is changing. The regrettable fact still 
exists, that seventy to seventy-five per cent. of Trade 
Unions have to meet on licensed premises. There is less 
excuse now than there was, now that town councils, public 
bodies, and co-operative societies, schools and other agencies, 
are willing to give Labour a home and Trade Unionism a 
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meeting place, free from the cup that does not cheer but 
does inebriate. 

The personal and physical effect of Drink on the people 
will be shown farther on ; but, in comparison with other 
commercial nations and industrial peoples, we hold an 
unenviable place. In these days of international competi- 
tion and trade rivalry, Drink is the most important, as it is 
the heaviest handicap with which we load our goods against 
ourselves in the markets of the world. This is seen by the 
following :— 


Germany, with fifty-six millions of people, spends on 


drink . : ; ; , . £150,000,000 
At Britain’s proportion it would be 270,000,000 


Compared with us they save or divert per a to better 


purposes. 120,000,000 
United States of America, with. seventy-six millions of 


people, spends on drink. . . ; » 234,000,000 
At Britain’s _— ‘ ‘ . . , . 362,000,000 


Saving. 128,000,000 
Joint advantage over us in Home and Foreign markets 


of . ' . , j ; : . . 248,000,000 


Even if this were equally divided between employer and 
employed, there would be advantage to both and all ; and, 
in the benefit of both, the common advantage of the nation, 
with none of the drawbacks that drink impose. 

This external handicap in our international trade with 
foreign competitors is bad enough ; but the diminished 
demand on our home trade, the best of all our commerce, 
that the wasteful drinking habits of our people is responsible 
for, does incalculable harm to our industrial efficiency and 
supremacy. In the greater employment that our present 
liquor expenditure would give if transferred to other and 
reproductive trades, there would bea stimulus to home trade 
and a transfer from waste to comfort of hard-earned wages 
wantonly squandered on unremunerative, non-productive, 
and therefore demoralising drink. 

In 1901 the much-abused Trade Unions, with all their 
648 strikes and lock-outs (68 per cent. of which were 
wholly or partially successful), inflicted a loss of half a 
day per annum on all the working classes at work. This 
involved a cost of less than £1,000,000, for which they 
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secured {24,000,000 in higher wages, and a net gain of 
11,000,000 reduced hours of work, beyond other im- 
proved conditions. Yet on drink, betting, and gambling, 
and the loss entailed thereby in time or money, from thirty 
to fifty days per annum were lost, with no advantage at all. 
There’s restriction of output. Curiously, the people who 
denounce strikes most are those who favour temperance least. 

It may be urged that other classes besides the working 
classes drink. Too true; but this is no mitigation of their 
mistaken habit. 

The undoubted fact that two-thirds of the total Drink 
Bill is due to the working classes, is not mitigated, in my 
judgment, by the fact that they are seven-tenths of the total 
population and only receive less than half the total wealth. 
The best way to get their due proportion is for them to 
devote to that aim and end the money now diverted to 
ignoble purposes. Whether the working class consume 
sixty or one hundred millions of the total consumption of 
£180,000,000, is to me a matter of small moment. What- 
ever they spend, they can ill afford it. If other classes 
spend too much, as they do, the excess of their drinking 
ought to be the measure of what workmen ought to 
appropriate from them in higher wages, shorter hours, 
and better homes. 

To divert to Labour’s amelioration and for a higher 
standard of comfort, what is now wasted in licensed luxury 
by the rich, is work that only sober, and therefore educated, 
workmen, can bring about. It has been advanced by several 
superficial friends of Labour that, to the extent the working 
people abstained from drink as a class, so economicall 
would they suffer by their wages being reduced by the 
proportion and to the extent of their abstinence from 
liquor, Or, as one of them states it : 

“So that, if the ordinary teetotaler’s Utopia were realised to-morrow, it is to 


be feared the useful people of this country would be in a more poverty-stricken 
condition than they are in to-day.” 


Another dogmatic fanatic says : 


“The more sober and industrious and thrifty the workers become, the more 
dependent they become on the class which only uses them to create a surplus 
value which is increased by their abstinence, sobriety, and temperance.” 
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This is an argument, surely, for spending nearly all, 
certainly more, of the wages on drink ; for in proportion 
as you mis-spend or waste wages on drink, so will wages 
rise. This is an absurd and a vicious doctrine, and places 
a premium on dissipation. If wages are determined by 
standard of comfort, as generally they are, let workmen 
maintain and elevate that standard by deducting from what 
is now spent on drink, and diverting to better homes, 
clothing, food, holidays, pleasure, as the tendency now 
is, what is wasted to their undoing by going to the public 
house. Blackpool is better than Strangeways Prison as a 
recreation, as a health resort, or a change. If you must 
waste wages to save your standard of comfort from falling, 
spend them on fireworks that go up, rather than on fire 
water that goes down. One would please the children 
and employ more labour per shilling spent than on drink, 
but would not fill the hospitals, gaols, asylums, or work- 
houses. 

The claim that all dominant races are superior because 
they drink alcohol, is absurd. The supremacy is due to 
other causes—machinery, education, political freedom, par- 
liamentary liberty, and the assertiveness of all communities 
that have been fired by democratic progress, inventiveness, 
and a greater diffusion of wealth as a result of greater 
human energy. 

This view is supported because, for other reasons, 
mostly climatic, religious, or temperamental, low wages 
prevail in densely populated and autocratic Eastern countries. 
This deduction is fallacious, and is not applicable to Ameri- 
cans and Australasians, whose wages are higher, where 
hours are not longer, and where the standard of comfort, 
to a great extent, is determined and has been secured by 
their superior tastes, and higher standard of life, which they 
have only attained by giving to greater comfort, better 
food, clothes, and other amenities, what the same people, 
if at home, would have perhaps given to drink. 

The new environment has begotten new tastes, greater 
scarcity of the saloon has stimulated higher desires, the 
freer life, and the improved social tone have resulted in 
his abstinence, so enlarging the workman’s outlook and 
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desires as to induce him to demand more wages for 
holidays, home, and recreative pleasure, which his drunken 
habits did not dream of, when a debauch was the limit of 
his enjoyment. 

The shortest answer to this fallacy is, that the workmen 
who spend the least on drink have the best homes, are 
most regularly employed, and are better prepared to resist 
encroachments on their wages. The drunkard blackleg 
invariably undersells his fellows in the Labour market 
to the extent of the lowness of his tastes, which rarely rise 
above treachery to his trade, disloyalty to his home, and 
contempt for the elementary virtues of thrift, sobriety, and 
civic decency. 

The argument is often advanced, that, if drinking 
ceased, the extent to which Labour was displaced in the 
liquor trades would be the measure of increased unemploy- 
ment in the Labour market. First, this will not come all at 
once (I wish it would) but gradually ; and it has come very 
fast recently, not so much by diminished drinking as by 
integration of processes, improved methods of producing 
alcoholic liquors by fewer men. If it came at once, the 
transfer of money now spent on liquor to clothes, food, 
houses, furniture, and other things would soon absorb the 
men displaced from drink manufacture. As a matter of 
economic fact, the liquor trade, per million of capital in- 
vested, gives employment to fewer men than any other 
trade, 

A Government return issued in 1891 (C. 6535), when 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was President of the Board of 
Trade, shows how comparatively little the brewing trade 
pays in wages as compared with other trades. The Table 
on the following page gives the figures. 

The Table clearly illustrates the supreme folly of 
buying intoxicants with the idea that their consumption 
helps trade, or puts a large proportion of money in the 
pockets of the wage-earners. 

The heavens supply the raw material, and the finished 
article goes invariably to the hell of a dissolute poverty. 

The wholesale trade is not conspicuous for its generosity 
to its workpeople, whilst the retail trade is, generally speak- 
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ing, to its male and female workers, in the matter of long 
hours possibly the worst of all industries, and in wages per 
hour one of the lowest, whilst the unhealthiness of employ- 
ment and temptation to disease make both brewing and 





——s | Paid in Wages 
age Occupation. | out of each £100 
Blue Book. , 
; value produced, 


17 Mining. 550 
24 Shipbuilding. 37°0 
40 | Docks and Harbours. 34°7 
32 Railways. 30°0 
10 Agriculture. 29'0 
33 Canals. 29'0 
26 Cotton Manufacture. 29'2 
41 Waterworks. 25°7 
22 Iron and Steel Manufacture. 233 
30 Textile Industries. 22°6 
18 Gas Manufacture. 20°0 
43 Brewing. 7°5 








public house work an industry that should be scheduled 
as a dangerous trade. 


Hours 
per week. 
In the Metropolis the public houses are open. . 123} 
In the Provincial Towns . . . , , . 108 
In rural places . , :' ' ; ‘ ; . 102 


There are rarely two shifts of people ; and it will be 
found that they average for their employees 80 to go hours 
per week. Saturday is their busiest day, Sunday their 
second ; and holidays are to them exceptional. 

In sober statistical fact, whether due to long hours 
or to nature of employment, drink is, to those who live on 
it, almost as deadly to those employed by it as to those who 
die through supporting it. 

In a supplement to the 55th annual report of the Regis- 
trar General, there is a special report of Dr. Tatham upon 
the death rates prevailing in 100 trades and occupations in 
England and Wales. 

The liquor traffic is declared to be the “deadliest and 
most dangerous of occupations.” 
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The direct mortality that comes to all engaged in the 
manufacture, distribution, and sale of liquor is bad enough ; 
but the disease on the way to death of those employed would 
be appalling if it could be gauged and tabulated, which it 
is difficult to do. But it is officially declared to be the 
“deadliest and most dangerous of occupations.” 

The illness, discomfort, physical and other disabilities 
springing from those whose daily duty it is to be the 
votaries or handmaids of Bacchus, is alone enough to evoke 
hostility to it as a calling. But the greatest evil it inflicts, 
if less virulent in form, over a still wider area than those 
who work at the trade, is over that portion of the working 
class who, whilst enjoying themselves at the shrine of 
Bacchus, are hourly and daily offering themselves up as 
a sacrifice to the Moloch of Drink. 

The abstainers from drink between the ages of 25 and 
60 generally expect to die forty per cent. slower than 
those who are non-abstainers. That, however, is not all. 
Life is not measured by time, nor happiness by mere youth. 
The years of the abstainer are not only longer ; but they are 
fuller, happier, and more efficient in every respect. 

The abstainer lives longer, he has less illness, he is less 
dependent, he is more self-reliant, he has fewer vices, and 
his abstinence from crime is more remarkable than _ his 
neglect of drink. Only six per cent. of Scotch criminals 
are professed teetotalers, whilst there is a similar dispro- 
portion on the books of infirmaries, workhouses, and private 
charities. 

The deadly effect of alcohol on certain diseases is re- 
markable, as proved by Dr. Eccles, Sir Victor Horsley, 
Dr. Mott, and others. These authorities say that 75 per 
cent. of venereal patients can be attributed to alcohol, or 
that alcohol predisposes, where it does not originate, and 
accentuates this and all other forms of illness, mal- 
nutrition, or tuberculosis. 

My workshop experience confirms this view ; and, as a 
public man whose advice is sought by many who are ill, 
injured, or dying, my intimate knowledge of the facts of 
every day life support the view. 

Of the abstainer it can be statistically proved, what was 
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poetically expressed by Shakespeare in As You Like It of the 
old man Adam— 
Let me be your servant ; 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did I with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly.” 


The theory, dogmatically asserted, that poverty causes 
drunkenness, is rudely shaken by the fact that the expendi- 
ture per middle and upper class family who have the means 
is two and half times greater than that of the working class 
family, although the effect of such is less apparent to them 
through other causes. 

But the strongest answer is the statistical fact that, as 
wages rise, general drunkenness follows, insanity increases, 
while criminal disorder due to drink keeps pace with 
all three. The converse generally holds good, that in rural 
districts, where wages are low, drunkenness is lower, and 
insanity, due to drink, is scarcer. In support of these views 
the Prison Commissioners report (Judicial Statistics, 1899, 
p. 16) :—“A year of great prosperity, 1899 was also a 
year of great drunkenness.” 

Yet drunkenness in 1899, I am pleased to say, per 
100,000, was much lower than previous periods of pros- 
perity, in 1890, and 1884. 1875, our busiest, most drunken in 
every respect. 

It may be urged in extenuation of these deplorable 
facts, that the determining cause was the previously low 
wages ; and that it is the sudden rise from rural to urban 
wages that sweeps the appreciated wage earner from his 
simple, sober habits, to the excitable, heavy drinker that he 
is able by his higher wage to be. 

If this be accepted, it diminishes enormously the force 
of the theory that poverty causes drink. If in many cases 
the escape from poverty, the access to comfort, are cele- 
brated by a violent series of drunken orgies, as in many 
cases with certain sections of people they are, the fact makes 
a rise in wage often more a curse than a blessing. 
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Still, in 1901 the Prison Commissioners attributed the 
rise in prison population 


“to the greatly increased number of casual, irregular workers who, owing to 
the comparative scarcity of labourers, had more employment than usual, and 
had accordingly more money to spend on drink.” 


Wherever one seeks for information dispassionately, one 
sees that Drink does cause poverty to a greater extent, 
overwhelmingly so, than poverty causes Drink. 

As to its general effect upon the working classes, Mr. 
Charles Booth’s summary suffices :— 


“Of drink in all its combinations, adding to every trouble, undermining 
every effort after good, destroying the home and cursing the young lives of 
the children, the stories tell enough. It does not stand as apparent chief 
cause in as many cases as sickness or old age; but if it were not for drink, 
sickness and old age could be better met. Drink must, therefore, be accounted 
the most prolific of all the causes ; and it is the least necessary.” 


And it has been variously estimated, by Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Rowntree, Mr. Whittaker, and Mr. MacDougall, that 


poverty is due to intemperance in varying degrees from 25 
per cent. to 51 per cent. of cases and areas investigated. 
Between those two extremes, people can choose for them- 
selves. If indirect cost is added, the result is appalling. 

A mere increase of material prosperity generates as 
many evils as it destroys. It may diminish offences against 
property, but it augments offences against the person, and 
multiplies drunkenness to an alarming extent. While it is 
an undoubted fact that material wretchedness has a debasing 
effect, both morally and physically, it is also equally true 
that the same results are sometimes found to flow from an 
increase of economic well being. 

An interesting proof of this is to be found in the recent 
investigations of M. Chopinet, a French military surgeon, 
respecting the status, etc., of the population in the Central 
Pyrenees. M. Chopinet, after a careful examination of the 
conscript registers from 1873 to 1888, arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions as to what determines the physical condition 
of the population. After discussing the commercial in- 
fluence, and the evil effects of poverty and bad hygienic 
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arrangements for the people, he points out that moral 
corruption arising from material prosperity is also a power- 
ful factor in producing physical degeneracy. He singles 
out one Canton—Luchon—as being the victim of its own 
prosperity. In this Canton, he says, the old simplicity 
of life has departed, in consequence of its prodigious 
prosperity. 

Vices formerly unknown have penetrated into the 
country ; the frequenting of public houses and the habit of 
keeping late hours have taken the place of the open-air 
sports which used to be the favoured method of enjoyment. 
Illegitimate births, formerly very rare, have multiplied ; 
syphilis even has spread among the young. Food of a less 
substantial character has superseded the diet of former 
times ; and, in short, alcoholism, precocious debauchery, 
and syphilis have come, like so many plagues, to arrest 
the development of youth and seriously debilitate the 
population. 

There again, not lack of means, the niggardliness of 
Nature, nor the inhumanity of man, but the danger that a 


fool is to himself when his purse is full, his tastes disordered, 
and he has, as Ibsen says, ‘ vine leaves in his hair.” 

But the really crushing answer to those who dogmatise 
about poverty creating Drink comes from Wales, and the 
county of Glamorgan ; and that is clearly put by Dr. R. S. 
Stewart, of the Glamorgan County Asylum. 


“It is to be observed that in 1879, when wages were at the lowest point, 
Glamorgan had a lunacy rate, judged by the ratio of its admissions to its 
asylum to population, approximately one half of that prevailing in the country 
generally.” 


Since 1879, this ratio has risen, till Glamorgan and 
England are nearly identical. 

An interesting revelation of Drink not being caused by 
lack of means and poverty, shown by an analysis of the 
drunkenness, disorder, and breaches of the peace arising 
from drinking, due to the possession of means, and misused 
spending power, is furnished by the Police statistics of a 
Lancashire city for 1903. 
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DRUNKENNESS—ARRESTS 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday 
Sunday 


Total 


There, clear as can be, is traced :-— 

1st.—Possession of means. 

2nd.—As means decline drunkenness diminishes. 

Thursday, the poorest day, the most sober working day. 

Sunday, the least accessibility to liquor, the soberest day 
of all. 

There is more to follow in the further facts, which go 
to prove that possession of means not only causes drunken- 
ness, but that drunkenness results in and is alone responsible 
for producing the resultant crime, disorder, and assaults. 

Last year inthe United Kingdom 450,000 men and women 
were arrested for drunkenness. The degradation, loss of re- 
spect, social humiliation, domestic want, and personal misery 
this represents are really greater than the figures convey. 

It is sometimes suggested as an excuse for drinking, that 
liquor is a food where it is not a stimulant. The short 
answer to this is, that all feats of endurance, whether by 
masses of men on the march, in expeditions, or in naval, 
military, and industrial efforts, are best performed when 
abstinence from alcoholic liquors prevails. 

All the great feats of athletic endurance, skill, and pro- 
ficiency, are only possible in their highest strength, agility, 
and perfection, when temperance in all things is the rule. 

But the scientific witnesses against liquor as a food, 
drink, or stimulant, are rapidly increasing. The chief, as he 
is the most painstaking, Dr. T. Oliver, to whom Labour 
owes a tribute of thanks and everlasting gratitude, says with 
all the weight of his great authority :— 

“Tt is still a debatable point as to whether alcohol is a food. Some medical 


men affirm that it has a certain value in this respect, that alcohol in its decom- 
position in the human body is oxidised, and energy thereby liberated. 
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“ Admitting that one gramme of alcohol, either outside or inside the body, 
is capable of yielding seven calories more than one gramme of proteid, can 
alcohol be so utilised in the system as to spare the other elements of the food, 
or to prevent the tissues of the body from being burned? If it saves fat 
from combustion it would be a good food, and if proteid from the same fate 
it would be a still higher kind of food. Animals, when given alcohol, resemble 
men who take stimulants with their food in so far as they lay on fat.” 


To healthy, vigorous men there is no need to give alcohol 
in order to make it take the place of food ; for in health the 
tendency is to gain weight or maintain it, certainly not to 
lose it. Alcohol first stimulates and then depresses the 
nervi-muscular system. Under its use muscular work may 
be at first temporarily increased ; but it is soon decreased, 
and is mot reliable. 

I should not be far wrong if I said that the bulk of the 
diseases for which working men are admitted into our in- 
firmaries are the result of alcoholic intemperance, exposure 
to cold, strain at work, and syphilis. Alcohol so reduces 
the vital resistance of the individual that he is unable to bear 
strain at work, and, by making him careless of exposure to 
cold, it lays him open to all forms of acute pulmonary affec- 
tion, but especially to tubercle. 

Over and above the immediate and remote effects of 
alcohol upon the individual, and the impoverishment of the 
home and family caused by it, we cannot overlook its pos- 
sible effects upon the progeny from a hereditary point of 
view. 

And is there not, too, another side to this picture, 
namely, the encouragement given to the wives of working 
men to drink, through the example set them by their 
husbands? Whatever doubts there may be in regard to the 
physical degeneration of the race, there is none as to the 
diminishing birth rate in this country ; and, while there are 
many causes leading to this, the increasing amount of alcohol 
drunk by women and the more selfish lives they lead, are 
responsible for many sterile marriages. 

Dr. Lonnet (Conference sur [ Alcoholisme, p. 152) tells us 
that, in Brittany, of 107 women who died before the age 
of 29 as the consequence of alcoholism, eight had not had 
any children ; of the other ninety-nine there were born only 
six children, and these were delicate or deformed. ‘These 
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same women, before becoming addicted to alcohol, had had 
twenty-eight children, all of whom were healthy and 
vigorous. 

Thus, upon the wives of the working classes even more 
than upon their husbands, the baneful effects of alcohol 
are only too apparent. 

To the above, on the great authority of Dr. J. Oliver, 
is added the practical experience of a large employer of 
labour. Sir T. Brassey remarks :— 


“The best navvies, however, are teetotalers. That where 300 of them 
had to widen a gauge and had to effect the change quickly—working day 
and night—it was found that oatmeal gruel was the best for keeping up their 
energies. In railway making there is no workman in the world equal to the 
English navvy. The English navvy is a large meat eater.” 


The general belief amongst many sections of workmen 
that liquor helps labour, stimulates energy—in a word, is a 
source of strength where it is not a solace—is one of the 
greatest fallacies with which the poor and the ignorant 
delude themselves. 

I have heard workmen console themselves for a bad 
habit by saying that beer was good, as generally the best 
workmen were heavy drinkers. This view is shared and 
expressed by others, notably Professor Henry Drummond :— 


“You will have noticed that it is not the dull men who go to pieces ina 
small town, but often the best men, the men who have the largest natures 
to fill, and who therefore find the town too monotonous for them, /J/¢ is the 
same in the workshop. It is the best workmen who go farthest wrong.” 


If this be true, and it too generally prevails, it is due, not 
to their drinking habits, because nothing sterilises the skill 
of ability more than drinking. 

Good workmen often drink because their exceptional 
skill provides them with the means. It is the abuse of 
their natural strength and energy that enables them to 
drink ; not their drinking which makes them energetic. 

Their special aptitude gives them an independence of 
employer, a command of work that the normal man cannot 
command through his average capacity. This favourable 
condition he too often abuses by drinking, to the creation 


of an illusion, but finally his own undoing. But the remedy 
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for this is not to pander to the foolish disposition, the eco- 
nomic independence, or the mental volatility of the way- 
ward genius. He must be told to “ hitch his chariot to a 
star,” and, in proportion to his superior qualities, to divert 
them to a nobler and better use. And in so far as he has 
greater industrial skill or mental sharpness, so is he bound 
to use those faculties, if not for his own advancement, for the 
benefit of his fellow workers, in example and practice, cer- 
tainly not, as too often happens, for his own degradation. 

It is very difficult to get many or reliable figures directly 
connecting drink with accidents. But drink, as a factor in 
inflicting injuries upon people, is an undoubted source of 
accident, pain, and often death. 

Professor Victor Horsley, however, vouches for the 
serious statement that :— 


“In the casualty wards of the London General Hospital regularly, on Saturday 
nights, go per cent. of the injuries admitted are directly due to drink, and on 
the last Boxing Day every admission was due to drink.” 


I am pleased to say that I was informed by a house 


surgeon in a large London hospital that, shortly after the 
passing of a recent Act, the Friday and Saturday casualties 
had dropped 30 to 50 per cent. From other London Hos- 
pitals I am informed that from 5 to 20 per cent. of accidents 
are due to alcohol. Also that accidents on Monday at work 
are far more numerous than any other day. And that a 
good number who fall down ship holds, slip, or fall, do so 
when wholly or partly drunk, and their injuries arise from 
drink. 

In 1903 there were 400,000 accident, casualty, and 
emergency cases in London hospitals. Applying to this 
number the modest percentage of five due to drink, this 
means 20,000 accidents traceable to drink. 

Of six people killed on a small railway in Lancashire, 
nine miles long, five out of the six were drunk. A Board 
of Trade Inspector—where one train cut into another— 
stated: “There is no explanation of this, except that the 
man was drunk. 

It is only just to say this is very rare, as the railway men 
as a Class are very sober men indeed, as they ought to be. 
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And in Liverpool and North Wales Mining Reports one 
reads of a stoker asleep on duty and intoxicated. And, in the 
same Report, of aboiler inspector being intoxicated at themine. 

There are also instances of enginemen being drunk at 
their work, and others interfering with the banksmen, im- 
peding thereby the working of the mine. 

We then have proved that Drink, as an active factor in 
causing accidents, casualties, and injuries, not only damages 
those who drink, but innocent people as well. 

But the direct results of accidents are very serious. They 
mean temporary absence from work, long periods of dis- 
ability, and often permanent incapacity, with untold misery 
and injustice, not only to those who suffer them, but to 
their dependants. No small amount of individual loss and 
social wastage can be attributed to this active mischief that 
Drink displays to the working classes of all grades. 

The ravages of Drink are not confined to any particular 
country ; and it is a mistake to assume that America is 
free from this evil. A perusal of an American Government 
Report of 1894 reveals the fact that, as regards pauperism, 
75 out of every 100 were addicted to drink. Nearly one- 
half of the paupers had one or both parents intemperate ; 
66 out of all convictions for crime were for drunkenness. 
In 82 per cent. the offender was under the influence of drink 
when the offence was committed. 94 per cent. of persons 
convicted of crime were addicted to the use of drink. In 69 
per cent. of 1,800 cases, one or both parents of the lunatics 
were intemperate ; and 25 per cent. of the lunatics were 
insane because of intemperance. This Transatlantic ex- 
perience is practically that of the Mother country. 

In the year under notice, 1902, says the Registrar 
General, there were referred to alcoholism or to delirium 
tremens, 2,784 deaths, equal to a rate of 105 per million 
among males, and 65 per million among females, both rates 
being in excess of decimal average. 

_ Cirrhosis of the liver, the relation of which to alcoholic 
intemperance is well known, has not shared in the general 
fall of mortality, but increased in fatality among males by 
40 per cent., and among females as much as 55 per cent. 
since 1873-7, 
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Drink is the fruitful, as it is in many cases the chief 
cause, of dismissal for individual workers. Intemperance in 
the General Post Office (1903) was responsible for 21 per 
cent. of the whole number of dismissals, and 67 per cent. of 
the losses of good conduct stripes. A similar proportion could 
fairly be applied to police, municipal, military, naval, and 
every other branch of public service and private employment. 

The drinking habits of large sections of workmen, and 
their dissipation of hard-earned money, apart from the 
drunkenness, disorder, and misery they create temporarily, 
impose a permanent disability in a dreadful form by the 
way that Drink contributes to lunacy. 

In the general community, of which the working 
classes are the main elements, this dread disease is reported 
generally as increasing. Whether it be so relatively or not, is 
a matter for discussion ; but absolutely its increase is beyond 
doubt. And of that increase too much is amongst the 
manual working classes. 


5 
Dr. Stewart remarks :— 


“There are two sliding scales, that of wages and that of lunacy, going 
hand in hand. 

“Generally speaking, a falling wage rate, greater expenditure of energy, 
and lessened leisure are associated with a decrease of crime and drunkenness, 
and with diminished lunacy. 

“© What was the effect of the stress which was the accompaniment of the 
prolonged Labour dispute in the South Wales coalfield, in 1898 ? 

“ A very marked drop in the prevalence of drunkenness and lunacy, in 
striking contrast with the continued increases prevalent in the country in 
general.” 


Making every allowance for the economic causes and 
political reasons that are responsible for draining Ireland of 
its strongest, youngest, and healthiest people, and leaving 
behind the old, the very young, or the infirm, giving every 
consideration to the drain of Ireland by emigration, there 
is this melancholy fact to record, that in 1841 Ireland had 
14,162 public houses, with a population of 8,175,124. Yet 
in 1903, with 4,413,655 people, Ireland was cursed with 
16,740 public houses, and 1,792 grocers’ and other licenses, 
or a total of 18,532 liquor shops, with half its previous popu- 
lation. With 4,000,000 fewer people, it has added 4,000 
more dram shops. 
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“From 1838 to 1844,” according to a Royal Commission on Licensing 
Liquor Laws, “ public houses in Ireland were reduced from 21,326 to 13,514. 
There is no legislation in this period which can account for this tremendous 
decrease. “There can be little doubt that it is due entirely to the extraordinary 
effect produced by the efforts of the Apostle of Temperance, Father Mathew. 
The years 1839 to 1845 were the years of his great success. During that 
period, the consumption of spirits diminished to an almost incredible extent ; 
and in parts of Ireland crime became almost unknown.” 


And yet there are people who contend that there is no 
connection between the number of drink shops and drinking. 

What Ireland needs is a Father Mathew in every town, 
village, and country side, to prevent economic damage being 
supplemented by the social waste of liquor, the too obvious 
political danger of drink, and the diversion into disorder and 
petty crime of the kindliest, as instinctively they are the 
least criminal and most neighbourly, of all the ancient 
peoples. A gloomy austerity, foreign to Irish nature, has 
been imposed upon this buoyant race by the repression of 
their ancient games, old time customs, folk songs, dances, 
music, and communal pleasures. Through this discourage- 
ment of the instinctive artistic qualities of an imaginative 
people, in the interests of a mechanical morality, the minor 
lusts of the flesh have been diminished, but substitutes for 
them have been created in the greater evils of Drink, and the 
squalid alternative of the public house or the mild excite- 
ment of the shebeen. And rural or economic poverty is not 
the chief cause, by any means. 

In six cities, with one-fourth the population of the whole 
country, thirty-two per cent. of the total crime was com- 
mitted ; and nearly one-third of the total offences arising 
from drink and drunkenness throughout all Ireland were in 
the same limited area. 

It is not an accident that one reads in Waterford Lunatic 
Asylum Report for 1g02, that 


“28-7 per cent. of the patients admitted were due to intemperance.” 
And in 1903 Report: 


_ “The most frequent cause of insanity or those admitted was due to 
intemperance—23 per cent. ; and hereditary predisposition—16°2 per cent. 


It is never to be forgotten in this connection what 
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Cardinal Vaughan said in his passionate outburst against 
Drink in August, 1899 :— 


“Then the drink trafic—another product of a utilitarian age and of 
organised egotism. Iam not in favour of closing all public houses, still less 
of a total suppression of the trade. But I hold that very different restrictions 
and regulations are demanded to those which prevail. The houses of the trade 
are studded over the most squalid and poorest districts, and are so many vampires 
sucking the life blood out of the bodies of the poor. I know of one district 
in which there are over three hundred drinking shops. ‘They are traps baited 
to catch the poor man. They care not who come in—a labourer with his 
wages, a wife or mother in anguish and distress, a bright boy, a sickly girl, a 
little child—all are welcome, have they only a copper. The coppers roll up 
into silver, the silver into gold, and gigantic fortunes are rapidly made. The 
rich become richer as they eat the flesh of the poor man and drink his blood, 
without even a thought to the ruin of his soul, Disease, crime, and pauperism 
are perpetuated ; sixty thousand persons a year perish through drink. Vain 
is the appeal to the Legislature ; both Houses are too deeply interested in the 
trade as it stands, It is cruel and unjust to taunt the poor with their 
drunkenness. This vice, like extravagance, betting, gambling and irreligion, 
has filtered down to them from above. It is the richer class that is always 
tempting them to drink.” 


Since 1858 the population of Scotland has increased 
from 3,027,665 to 4,627,656, an increase of 52 per cent. 


From 1858 the number of lunatics has increased from 
5,824 to 16,894, an increase of 1g0 per cent., or from 


157 per 100,000 in 1858 to 
250 per 100,000 in 1880 to 
359 per 100,000 in 1903. 


“ Alcholic insanity in Scotland steadily goes up. This year no less than 
4.2°3 per cent. of our men and 18 per cent, of our women—much the largest 
proportion we ever had experience of—had excess in alcohol assigned as the 
cause of their insanity. In the five years, 1873-77, the percentage of alco- 
holic cases was only 18°5 among the men and 10°4 among the women 
admissions ; it has steadily gone up, and now it has doubled. No explana- 
tion will account for this but the one that certain classes of our population 
are drinking to greater excess than they did, and in doing so are, many of 
them, destroying their sanity. Several facts seem to confirm this conclusion, 
e.g., the increase of general paralysis referred to, which is now g” ierally 
admitted to be caused by evil living, the increased Drink Bill of the Empire, 
and the increasing police arrests for the smaller offences connected with 
drunkenness. It is a satisfactory circumstance that, taking the private patients 
at Craig House alone, the alcoholic proportion was low, viz., 9 per cent., and 
I find it has not increased in the past ten years. This strengthens the theory 
that the increase of drunkenness is confined to the lowest and most irrespon- 
sible stratum of society.” 
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This statement of Dr. Clouston, of Edinburgh Asylum, 
is, in my judgment, a fair summary of the extent to which 
Drink contributes to lunacy in Scotland generally. It is 
confirmed in similar, if varying figures, by other Scotch 
medical officers in other districts. 

In 1902, there were 63,000 receptions of persons under 
sentence of imprisonment. This represents 46,000 sepa- 
rate individuals, of whom 16,600 were for first time. 
There were 59,000 sentences of a month or less. Of these, 
34,000 were of seven days or less, 9,800 of three days 
or less. 

As for the offences, 22,500 committals for breaches of 
the peace; 17,800 for drunkenness ; 5,900 for obscenity. 
Practically all these, 46,200, are offences arising from drink 
and drunkenness. And for all this mass of disorder, 
drunkenness, and obscenity, arising from 46,200 drinking 
liquor, only one liquor seller was sent to prison for breach 
of license certificate. 

Making allowance for difference in means, method, 
character, and quality of drink, and drinking habits and 
conditions in other parts of the United Kingdom, some- 
thing similar in results would be found true of England 
and Wales and Ireland. 

And of the increase amongst the working classes, too 
much of it springs from lack of restraint, imprudence, and 
shameful improvidence in the spending of larger wages in 
times of prosperity, as is proved by the diagrams of 
Dr. Stewart, the Tables of Dr. Clouston, and other official 
evidence. 

The preceding figures reveal this fact, that as employ- 
ment increases, wages rise, drinking follows, drunkenness 
keeps pace with increased means, lunacy steadily accom- 
panies all three ; and the minor crimes and disorders arising 
from increased drinking and its concomitant disorders are 
the chief results that enlarged prosperity without self- 
respect bring to large masses of our poorest people. 

This is not only a condemnation of society as it is—a 
fault partly due to fluctuations of employment. It is a 
reproach and a shame to the people themselves, the remedy 
for which they alone are mainly responsible, and alas, gives 
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point to the taunt directed at democracy by Napoleon when 
he said : “ Everything for the people—zothing by them.” 


We have in previous observations dealt with Drink as a 
chief factor in creating crime, disorder, dissipation, lunacy, 
illness, accidents, personal poverty, social misery, communal 
want, and national waste. But it is not enough to indulge 
in destructive arguments and negative illustrations. Our 
duty as practical reformers is to remedy, palliate, remove, 
and, on the road to ultimate abandonment by an educated 
people of the chief source of their present ignorance and 
distress, to place stepping stones out of the swamps of drink- 
created misery. The chief stepping stone is that of personal 
abstinence ; the best, as it is the first and most enduring of 
all remedies. Clubs are of little value in palliating the evil 
of drink ; the remedy is often worse than the disease. 

Then follows, in order of effectiveness, the policy of 
reduction of licenses, of which Liverpool, Bournville, 
Battersea, London, and other places are examples. To this 
policy I attach great importance, as I believe that, in 
proportion to facilities given to certain sections of people, 
so are the opportunities for drinking and _ temptation 
increased. 

“‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” I am a County 
Councillor and a Legislator, because in the main our virtues 
at Battersea are numerous, and because our public houses 
are few. 

The policy of the London County Council in abandoning 
133 licenses has been questioned by a few. Its predecessors 
acquired 196, and allowed 146 of these to lapse. I, for 
myself, strongly adhere to the policy of abandonment, as it 
removes a source of temptation and disorder, and by so 
doing appreciates the value of remaining public property 
by an amount larger than the price of houses surrendered. 
The results have been good, as adjoining houses do not get 
the previous trade. 

But the best argument for reduction comes from 
Liverpool, which is so striking as to be worthy of giving 
the facts. 

The area of Police and City has increased from 6,524 
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to 15,092 acres, with 259 licensed houses. In thirteen 
years the population has been increased by 151,623. 
Drunkenness arrests dropped— 


FROM TO 
16,042 in 1899 5,115 in 1903 
14,680 in 1890 7,507 in 1904 


And there are fewer police to larger area. And the chief 
cause, in my opinion, is that, concurrently with stricter 
administration of police supervision, 486 licensed houses 
have disappeared. 

Incidentally, in 1879 the percentage of cases of worse 
for liquor among the police was 12°2 per cent., and the 
percentage of other offences, 89. In 1899 the percentage 
in the first cases was 3°8, and in the second, 2°8. 

Of the increase of 1902—3, the explanation is given in 
Police Report on Drunkenness by Head Constable. 1903 
Report :-— 


“] venture to think that the improving state of the streets shows that 
the increase of prosecutions is proof, not of increasing number of offences, 
but of a stricter administration of the law, which will in time have the 
desired effect. The increase of prosecutions for drunkenness, however, has 
been more rapid within the past year, owing, I am inclined to say, to the 
Licensing Act of 1902.” 


It is interesting to come from the benefits resulting 
from reduction of liquor shops to the contrary effects that 
ensue from an increase of drinking facilities ; and the most 
recent and deplorable comes from Belgium. Of this 
country (Belgium) the saying of the celebrated professor of 
political economy, the late Emile de Laveleye, is beginning 
to be realised: ‘“ Europe will soon look upon us as the 
drunken helot of Sparta.” The following figures, quoted 
by the Governor of Hainaut at the opening of the Provin- 
cial Council (July 7th, 1903) confirms his beliefs :— 


“Belgium, where public libraries are almost unknown, enjoys 190,000 
public houses ; that means one public house for thirty-six inhabitants, or one 
public house for twelve men above seventeen years of age, the publican 
included! During the last fifty years the population has increased 50 per 
cent. ; the number of the public houses, 258 per cent. All these ‘honest 
trade-establishments ’ are prosperous. In the period 1890-1901, the average 
quantity of alcohol at 40 degrees drunken has been 67,326,000 gallons each 
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year, namely, more than 2°42 gallons a head. And the beer? In the same 
four years, 1,714,592,000 gallons have been necessary to quench the gigantic 
thirst of the Belgians. 

“A Belgian drinks each year 55 gallons of beer, an Englishman only 
324 gallons, anda German 274. We must add the wines, 25,850,000 gallons 
imported from 1898 to 1901. 

“The sum total of the money spent on alcoholic drinks altogether : about 
£21,040,000 a year, or £57,600 a day, namely, £3 4s. for each inhabitant 
each year, or £14 45. for each family. 

“This budget is indeed unwisely spent, and the Belgian people has its 
money’s worth! Alcoholism gives 80 per cent. of the suicides, 74 per 
cent. of the condemnations to imprisonment, 79 per cent. of the Poor House 
boarders, 45 per cent. of the cases of insanity, 43 per cent. of the accidents 
in mines and factories, 17 to 20 per cent. of the other diseases. To end 
this sad and dry enumeration allow me a striking comparison : while the 
salaries of all the Belgian female workers do not reach £20,000,000 annually, 
their fellow-citizens consume each year £21,040,000 in alcoholic liquors.” 


I attach also, based on experience, great importance to 
the conveyance of workmen from the soul-destroying slum 
and the man-killing beershop to the healthier, cleaner 
suburbs. The experience is that Suburbia everywhere will 
not stand the liquor trade as it is tolerated in densely occu- 
pied districts. The effect of electric trams has already 


shown itself in three places. In Judicial Statistics, 1902, 
the Chief Constable of Newcastle-on-Tyne says of the 


electric tram as a temperance educator in decreasing drunk- 
enness :— 


“ The facilities now afforded by the tramways system, by which workmen 
are able to proceed at once to their homes, clean up, and have their teas before 
commencing to drink.” 


In October, 1904, at the annual meeting of the Bath 
Brewery, Limited, the diminution of beer drinking 
amongst the people and workmen was attributed to the 
rapidity with which, by means of electric trams, they are 
carried past places of temptation on their way home from 
work. This is the satisfactory statement of the Chairman. 

The result of this creation of suburban estates, and 
colonies of brighter, larger, and cleaner homes, to which 
men are conveyed by cheap and rapid traction, is one of 
the best, as it is the wisest way of fighting Drink. 

It also has the converse effect of bringing suburban and 
country people into the towns to see art galleries, museums, 
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and getting healthy musical and dramatic entertainments 
free from drink, and relieving the monotony of suburban 
and the petty tyranny of rural life. Hence the cause of 
diversion from drink. 

But there are other things to do. Work is to be made 
more pleasant and less monotonous and repellent than it is. 
All dusty, dirty, disagreeable occupations that are carried 
on in hot places, work that induces perspiration, are pre- 
disposed to drink. 

Non-alcoholic drinks, suitable clothes, bathing facilities, 
will generate self-respect in the workers, bring relief to all 
the organs of the body that are now first stimulated and 
then depressed by drink, with the result that indigestion 
ensues, malnutrition, sickness, lethargy, alternated by violent 
toil and bad temper, arise ; and these are accentuated by 
recourse to drinking. 

What can be done is illustrated by the Factory Inspec- 
tor’s report this year in Lancashire :— 


“During 1903 an experiment was tried by a Lancashire firm of cotton 
spinners who were desirous of relieving the fatigue of their workers during 
the latter part of the day. About 4 o’clock every afternoon a cup of tea (with 
milk and sugar) and a slice of freshly cut bread and butter were provided at 
a charge of one halfpenny. For one penny a week the same firm supplied 
a small jug of milk at breakfast and another at dinner time to each of the 
workers, who were therefore not compelled to drink their tea without milk, 
as most cotton operatives do. At the same mills, other matters tending to 
health and comfort—such as ventilation, electric light, etc.—had also received 
attention ; and I was assured that a distinct improvement was noticeable in 
the health and appearance of the workers since these points had been dealt 
with. Evidence in the same direction is frequently coming under my 
observation, and there is no doubt in my mind that much has been and can 
be done by sympathetic employers to improve the comfort, vigour and 
physique of their workers by a little personal attention to matters such as 
those mentioned above.” 


In addition to above, the provision of proper mess 
rooms, dining halls, places and seats where in the meal 
hours workpeople can eat, sit, and rest, would all tend to 
sobriety and less use of the public house. 

Where trades and callings give unlimited opportunities 
for access to liquor, such as coachman, cabman, carman, 
coal-heaver, hair-dresser, musician, etc., then alcoholic 
excess, illness, and mortality are high. Where low wages, 
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precarious employment, long or irregular hours of work 
prevail, then liquor is extensively resorted to as a stimulant, 
food (?), or excitable alternative to monotonous work, dreary 
lives, and drab outlook. 

The extent to which drink and irregular employment 
produce crime and disorder is revealed by a study of the 
habits of a large number of casual labourers, who alternate 
between London work and hop-picking. The short, the 
simple annals of the poor hopper are too often illustrated 
by records like this in the papers :— 


“Last Monday, at the North London Police Court, appeared fifty 
prisoners ; to-day there were only sixteen. Questioned as to the reason for 
the reduction, the police gave as the reason: ‘Gone hopping.’” 

“At Southwark, September 7th, there were only twelve prisoners for 
trial, nine of whom were charged with nothing more serious than drunken- 
ness. This is attributed to the wholesale exodus to the hop fields. It is 
estimated that 10,000 men and women have left the Borough for Kent. It 
really means, said an official, a continual holiday for the police until they 
return.” 


No one will contend, who knows where these poor people 


live, how they subsist on cheap and coarse food, too often 
tinned food (the greatest stimulant to neurotic drunkenness 
I know), that they only share with society the responsibility 
for their condition. 

And society must not be pedantic or too scrupulous as 
to how this condition should be altered. I am for all the 
ways: personal abstinence, fewer public houses, more 
publicans in gaol for selling these people liquor, greater 
police stringency, and other social deterrents on the road 
through amelioration to the permanent remedy ; regular 
work, better homes, higher wages, and a brighter environ- 
ment for rough people, who on the whole have good 
instincts, and with encouragement would rise on their 
disordered selves to better things. 

The remedy for this is to make regular what is now 
casual, by educating self-respect and, where necessary, 
enforcing greater strictness against drinking. The provision 
of better eating houses would do much, as is shown by 
the improvement wrought by the cabmen’s shelters in 
London. 
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In spite of all I have said as to the cost, waste, misery, 
lunacy, crime, debauchery, and degradation, that all phases 
of the drinking habit lead to ; in spite of there being more 
money, which to many means only more drink ; in spite 
of there being relatively much drinking, there is absolutely 
less drunkenness, taking the country as a whole. In pro- 
portion to employment, means, opportunity and example 
shown to them in certain quarters, the working people as 
a class are ever so much more sober than they were, and, 
even with the drinking section, drinking is not so heavy 
nor so bestial as it was. All around there are evidences of 
great strides in the direction of sobriety ; but this reform 
must be accelerated. 

The repulsion against the drinker is growing. 

The feeling against the drunkard is intensifying. 

He is better tabulated than he was. We know more 
about him than we did ; and much of the apparent increase 
is due to better knowledge, greater vigilance, less sympathy 
for the drinker’s failings. The increase in recent years of 
ratio of arrests for drunkenness to population is mainly due 
to greater public activity. 

Public opinion is hardening against the cost of lunacy, 
crime, and poverty that Drink causes. 

The decadent, blasé, upper class that have pandered to 
Drink, either for personal profit or for class ascendency, have 
had their day. 

“The Trade” representative in Parliament is found 
out. “The Trade” Government is located, and, univer- 
sally, ‘The Trade” has a stormy future in front of it. 
Palliatives are entrenching upon its stronghold. Remedial 
legislation is undermining its vested interests ; and the last 
Licensing Bill’s real object was to anticipate the declining 
hold of “The Trade” by buying it out ere it was finan- 
cially damaged by the changing habits of the people, 
which, when once wisely directed, will leave the present 
deadly forms of drinking, carousal, and dissipation behind. 

Already the tide of indignation has set in against Drink. 
Many rich persons who were indifferent see the peril to 
the nation. The best of the working people see the evil 
of liquor, as the mass of them are steadier than their recent 
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critics believe, and realise how it is assailing their best 
characteristics. They see how it substitutes for Spartan 
resolution, iron will, and moral courage, that even the very 
poor can and do generally display, the squalor, dirt, mean- 
ness, dependence, and abandoned hopelessness that every 
drink-infested district reveals. Many now see that it is not 
always the pig-stye ; it is too often the pig. In the same 
street, on the same side, next door to each other, one 
family on the same wage, the same rent, the same burdens, 
but with dissimilar tastes and different thirsts, will reveal 
the difference in their homes, lives, families, and outlook, 
that are as revolting in one as cheerful in the other. 

Although there is always more drinking in good times 
than bad, the last period of prosperity falls behind the pre- 
ceding one in severity of excess and drunkenness. 

Beer is getting lighter, if more provocative to disagree- 
able disposition. 

Spirit is more diluted than it was in the drinking. 
Where consumed neat, as it too often is in Scotland, Ireland 
and parts of England and Wales, the results are, as ever, 
disastrous. 

Much drinking is hereditary, either through personal 
inherited predisposition in the individual, or by the con- 
tinued pressure of persistently bad, dull, and unhealthy 
conditions of work, leisure, and domestic environment in 
local areas and districts. 

There is a strong desire on the part of all the poor to 
cut themselves adrift from the curse of liquor, the taint of 
drink, to wipe out the heavy mortgage on health that 
poverty-stricken surroundings impose upon the helpless 
poor by luring them to drink. There is a healthier, because 
more tolerant, spirit abroad to combat Drink, not only by 
preaching abstinence, but by adopting all and every means 
to substitute for what prevails, transient palliatives, passing 
correctives, all of which will tend to the ultimate repression 
of our national evil. In so doing, we shall hasten the 
permanent and greatest boon—the abandonment of liquor 
by all who labour. For these the greatest prize, the only 
reward for those who toil, is the leisure that springs from 
sober enjoyment, the pleasure that comes from fellowship 
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without drink, and the treasure that is now wasted on a 
custom that is as vicious as its gratification is wasteful and 
demoralising. 

And I urge men to remember this fact, that /uxury, 
idleness, vulgar misuse of wealth, frivolity, gambling, and 
cynical indifference are growing amongst the ignorant 
upper classes, who presume to govern them. ‘These ten- 
dencies, if developed, mean devolving upon the working 
classes greater power, efficiency, courage, and character. 
These governing virtues are incompatible with drink, 
drunkenness, or the disorders and incapacity that spring 
from them. If we are to instal a democracy in power, 
exalt its leaders to office, elevate a people to the judgment 
seat, that democracy must be sober, its leaders must not 
drink, and the working people must be superior to the 
temptations of liquor in all its forms. 

The British working classes are the best, because they 
are the freest, and in many ways the greatest working 
classes in the world. Let them renounce drink, because it 
prevents them walking quickly, boldly, and firmly, the 
straight but narrow path that individuals, classes, and nations 
must tread if they wish to reach the goal of personal health, 
social happiness, communal culture, and national greatness. 
It is their duty, as I believe it is their destiny, to pioneer 
that path in elevating the lot of those who labour, not only 
for their trade, but for their home, their country, and the 
race, and for the comfort and happiness, because sobriety, of 
mankind. 

Joun Burns 





THE “ TROJAN WOMEN” OF EURIPIDES 


“ May I never be a sacker of cities.’ —/7RSCHYLUS. 
“To do wrong is worse than to suffer wrong.”—PLATo. 


HE Tragedy of The Trojan Women has been handled 
by modern writers not much more kindly than the 
Electra. The eloquence of the writing, the peculiar 
beauty of the lyrics, and the poignancy of particular scenes 
have been admitted. But most critics would probably agree 


mM setting against these qualities the damning judgment of 
Schlegel : 


“Tt is impossible for a piece to have less action. It is a series of situations 
and events which have no (inner) connection . . . and in no respect a common 
aim. ‘The accumulation of helpless suffering at last wearies us and exhausts 
our compassion.” 


The object of this essay is to suggest that the “ situation 
and events” have most vitally “a common aim,” and that 
the whole tragedy is both a stranger and a greater thing 
than Schlegel suspected. 

The Tragedy of The Trojan Women was produced in 
the spring of 415 B.c. The date is significant. In the 
autumn of the previous year the Athenian War Party had 
carried out one of their most sinister triumphs. They had 
compelled the Dorian island of Melos to abandon its 
neutrality, and, after a long siege, had sacked the quiet and 
immemorially ancient town, slain -the men, and sold the 
women and children into slavery. <Atrocissimum facinus 
totius belli: later literature rings with the Massacre of 
Melos; and Thucydides, writing a very few years after, 
singles it out as the crucial step in the city’s downward 
path. In the following spring, through a further political 
victory of the same War Party, the great Athenian fleet 
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THE “TROJAN WOMEN” OF EURIPIDES 


set sail to subdue Sicily, flushed with conquest and marked 
by a slight but unforgettable stain of suspected sacrilege. 
And at the same time Euripides produced this tragedy, 
filled full of the crying of a sacked city, and the wrath of 
God waiting for the ships of the conquerors. 

I do not suggest that we have in the Troddes a mere 
case of political allusion. Far from it. Euripides does 
not mean Melos when he says Troy, nor mean Alcibiades’ 
fleet when he speaks of Agamemnon’s. But he writes 
under the impression of a year which to him as to 
Thucydides, had been a time of indignant pity and of dire 
foreboding. And, in the main internal theme of the play, 
one seems to feel the mind of the old patriot poet, disil- 
lusioned and almost heart-broken, looking steadily in the 
face of his own despair. 

The theme is not at first sight what one would call 
dramatic. There is, as Schlegel has warned us, almost no 
plot, almost no play of one character upon another ; yet 
this was just the time when Euripides was constructing 
some of his most exciting plots and most subtle clashes 
of character. The Troddes is deliberately framed on that 
archaic model of which we have a type in the Supp/iants 
of Aeschylus. It is one great situation, felt to the utter- 
most and lit up by the luminous second-sight of a great 
poet. And the situation chosen is a remarkable one. Not 
at first sight ; for it is merely the taking of Troy, the great 
legendary triumph of Greek arms. But the curious thing 
is that, in this picture of the great conquest, we scarcely 
see the conquerors; the one glimpse of them which we 
have fills us with a strange mixture of aversion and pity. 
We never see the Trojan men, who died fighting with some- 
thing of the joy of battle. It is the conquered women that 
we see, and through whose eyes we look ; and the time 
chosen for the drama is the dull aching time when all action 
is over, and nothing remains but to wait and think. 

_ Euripides had treated the same theme ten years earlier 

in the Hecuba. The general sympathy in that play is very 

similar, but the emphasis is different. It is a swift and 

violent drama, full of the wrongs of the vanquished and the 

fury of their revenge. In the Troddes, if we set aside the 
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personal wrath of the women against Helen, there is scarcel 
a word, scarcely a thought, of Revenge. In its stead there is 
the deeper notion of Judgment. It is not that a single one 
of these conquered Trojans will ever lift an arm to strike 
back : it is that the conquerors by their own deeds are 
doomed. It is hardly the wrongs of Troy that we think of; 
it is the sorrow. The whole drama, one may almost say, is 
a study of sorrow, a study too intense to admit the distrac- 
tion of plot interest. 

Now people are apt to be impatient of this kind of poetry, 
and to argue that poets, if they have any business at all, 
might find a better business than making mankind a little 
more miserable than need be, by weeping over imaginary 
griefs. The answer to this argument is, I think, actually 
given in the Troddes,and even forms, in a sense, the theme 
of the play. It may be well to state it as simply as possible 
beforehand. 

A poet who treats of great sorrow in beautiful verse 
does, it may be pleaded, two services to the world. First, a 
creative service. He makes a beautiful thing which did 
not exist before, and binds it so close to some phase of 
human suffering that, when men after him meet that 
suffering, they meet the beauty at the same time, and are in 
some degree comforted or ennobled. Since Shelley, for 
instance, made the “Stanzas written in Dejection near 
Naples,” some thousands of people, who have been in dejec- 
tion, near Naples or elsewhere, have been reminded of the 
poem; and their dejection has been touched by a strain of 
something better. 

Secondly, what one may call a speculative service. The 
poet actually sees in the great misery some element of beauty, 
which is really there, but which we stupider people have 
not seen. He discovers it by some rare sensitiveness: and 
then, by that secret power, which lies in most forms of art, 
of “making great things small and small great,” he selects 
this small and precious element, and fosters it, till it has 
spread its influence over the whole. Out of misery, and 
shame, and evil, he makes Tragedy. 

The comforting power of sheer Tragedy, a reality half- 
mystical, always hard to grasp, yet plainly existing, may 
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almost be said to form the inmost theme of the Troddes. 
All through the play, when the misery appears to be 
unredeemed, when of the faint lights in the sky ray after ray 
goes out and the darkness is absolute—then, in some 
mysterious way, the darkness itself, which we so dreaded, 
roves to be a friend. This is the meaning of Hecuba’s 
wonderful vision towards the end of the play; and the 
same thought has been strikingly expressed by Mr. Bertrand 


Russell in a recent number of this Review : 


“Of all the arts, Tragedy is the proudest, the most triumphant ; for it 
builds its shining citadel in the very centre of the enemy’s country, on the very 
summit of his highest mountain. . . Within its walls the free life continues, 
while the legions of Death and Pain and Despair, and all the servile captains 
of tyrant Fate, afford the burghers of that dauntless city new spectacles of 
beauty.” 


“The first prize,” says Aelian, quoting the ancient 
argument, “was won by Xenocles, whoever he was; the 
second by Euripides with the Alexander, Palamédés, Troddes, 
and the Satyr-play Sisyphus.” The result is not surprising. 
We know little of the other plays of the tetralogy ; but 
the Palamédés, at least, was similar in spirit to the Troddes. 
Few audiences could really like this kind of drama, least 
of all an audience conscious of unspoken antagonisms 
between their own keenest emotions and those of the 
poet. 


The action opens in the dusk of morning. We see the 
half-dismantled walls of a sacked city, and in front of them 
part of the plain that has lately been a battlefield. Dead 
bodies lie somewhere still visible. At the side are some 
wooden huts, belonging to Agamemnon, King of the 
Greeks, and containing the selected female captives. A 
white-haired woman is asleep on the ground before the 
gates. 

Above the city, dimly seen, is a vision something like 
that which Aeneas sees in Vergil—dirae facies inimicaque 
Troiae numina magna deum. But this is a friend to Troy, 
the tutelary god, Poseidon, risen from blue Aegean caverns 
to look for the last time upon his ruined people. He tells 
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us of the sack of the city, the deaths of Priam and all 
his sons : 


And for me, 
Since Argive Hera conquereth, and she 
Who wrought with Hera to the Phrygians’ woe, 
Pallas, behold, I bow mine head, and go 
Forth from great Ilion and mine altars old. 
When a still city lieth in the hold 
Of desolation, all God’s spirit there 
Is sick, and turns from worship, . . Hearken where 
The ancient river waileth with a voice 
Of many women... . 


O happy long ago, farewell, farewell, 

Ye shining towers and mine own citadel ; 
Broken by Pallas, child of God, or still 
Thy roots had held thee true ! 


He turns to go ; but there is another presence there in the 
dusk—Pallas herself. 


Is it the will 
Of God’s high brother, to whose hand is given 
Great power of old, and worship in all Heaven, 
To suffer speech from one whose enmities 
This day are cast aside ? 


Poseidon accepts her offering of peace. But why has she 
come? Can it be for Troy’s sake : 


Hath that old hate and deep 
Failed where she lieth in her fiery sleep. 
Thou pitiest her ? 


No: it is not that. There is no pity in her heart, only a 
new and different wrath. The Greeks have sinned against 
her in the sack of the city ; Ajax, above all, has assaulted 
the virgin prophetess, Cassandra, at Pallas’ own altar. She 
asks Poseidon to join with her in taking vengeance on the 
Greeks. Let them have : 


An homecoming that striveth evermore 

And cometh to no home. . . 

Zeus shall send rain, and the wide air be riven 
With fire and blasts of darkness out of heaven : 
My hands shall bear their portion—thus hath God 
Spoken—his thunder as a burning rod 

O’er ships and men ! Let the dim seas be thine. . . 
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He gives her boon gladly. The storm shall break so soon 
as the last ship has set sail: 


How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead, yourselves so soon to die ! 


The dawn rises, and, like a troubled dream, the angry 
presences are gone. The human drama begins. 

The white-haired woman at the gate lifts her head, 
moaning to herself. She cannot at first realise that this 
is still Troy, and she Hecuba, the Queen of Troy. Presently 
she catches sight of the Greek ships with their painted 
prows far off on the shore ; and her mind goes back to the 
day of their first coming. 


O ships, O crowding faces 
Of ships! O hurrying beat 
Of oars as of crawling feet, 
How found ye our holy places ? 
Threading the narrows through, 
The gulfs and bays of the Greek, 
Out to wide dark blue. 
And pipes and clarions blew, 
And there came a song and a shriek, 
A rage of hate and of joy, 
As the web of Egypt wound, 
And the coils of it, round and round, 


And held in the heart of Troy ? 


At last she breaks from her desolate brooding, and calls to 
the other captive women who are in the huts. Startled 
by her call, they hurry out, haunted by the night of horror 
they have passed. 


A Woman. Out of the tent of the Greek King 
I steal, my Queen, with trembling breath. 
What means thy cry ? Not death ? Not death? 
They would not slay so low a thing ? 
ANOTHER, *Tis but the shipfolk crying 
To muster, ere the galleys part ! 
Hecusa Child, take the morning to thine heart ! 
Tue Woman, My heart with dread is dying ! 


“Has the messenger come?” they ask ; “ Have the lots 
been cast which shall apportion them to their new masters?” 
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Euripides, it is worth remembering, had seen cities sacked 
and women gathered for sale as slaves. And the women of 
this Chorus, at their first entrance, stand out remarkably as 
living and separate persons. The realism of the scene is 
poignant, almost shocking ; but it is all interwoven with 
that formal beauty of musical lament which so often soothes 
the horror of a Greek tragedy. We find both together in 
the opening lines of the antistrophe : 
(4 woman speaks to another.) 
And thou, what tears shall tell thy doom ? 
Tue OruHer. The shuttle still shall flit and change 
Beneath my fingers, but the loom, 
Sister, be strange. 
ANoTHER, wildly, | Look! My dead child! My child, my love 
A last look. . . 
ANOTHER. Oh, there cometh worse ! 
A Greek’s bed in the night. . . 
ANOTHER. God curse 
That night, and all the powers thereof ! 
ANOTHER. Or pitchers to and fro to bear 
To some Piréné on the hill, 
Where the proud water craveth still 
His broken-hearted minister. 
OTHERS. God guide me yet to Theseus’ land, 
The gentle land, the famed afar. . . . 


In the midst of their communing, the expected messenger 
arrives: Talthybius, the herald of the Greeks. Talthybius 
is a loyal soldier with every wish to be kind. But, of 
course, he is in the highest spirits over the conquest and 
the end of the war; and his powers of sympathy are not 
such as to enable him to conceal the fact. 

Hecuba questions him. First in her mind is the fate 
of her “stricken one,” Cassandra, the mad_prophetess. 
‘Chosen from all,” says the soldier, fondly supposing that 
he is giving pleasant news, “for Agamemnon’s prize !” 
Hecuba cannot understand. Is she to be a handmaid to 
Clytaemnestra, the King’s Spartan bride? “Nay, nay. A 
bride herself for the King’s bed,” explains Talthybius ; and 
Hecuba bursts into lamentation for the virgin of Apollo. 

Daughter, away, away, 
Cast all away : 


The haunted keys, the lonely stole’s array, 
That kept thy body like a sacred place ! 
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“He loved her for that same strange holiness,” observes 
Talthybius, with naive brutality ; and the questioning pro- 
ceeds about divers other captives, when a sudden glare of 
flame is seen from the huts. The herald’s first thought is, 
that the desperate women have set fire to the building, in 
order to die in the flames. ‘* The best thing for them,” he 
remarks ; ‘‘ but my masters would never forgive me!” He 
batters at the door, bidding them open. 

But it is not that. It is Cassandra herself who comes, 
white-robed as a priestess still, but carrying a great bridal 
torch, ‘“‘ Hymen,” as it wascalled. Forthat shadowy Mar- 
riage-spirit was a cry and a torch, as much as anything 
more personal. 

She is singing to herself, and does not see what is 
before her—the horror, the dead bodies, the frightened 
women in torn garments. She sees a holy place, and 
maidens robed for a festival. Yet she knows why the 
Herald is come, and what he requires of her. 

There are only two pieces of legend that we need 
remember in order to follow her wandering visions: the 


sufferings of Odysseus, as told in the Odyssey, and the 
tragic death of Agamemnon, who, together with Cassandra, 
and in part because he brought Cassandra, was murdered on 
his return home by his wife, Clytaemnestra, and his body 
cast out unburied on the rocks. 


CassANDRA. Lift, lift it high. 
Give it to mine hand. 
Lo, I bear a flame 
Unto God! I praise his name ; 
I light with a burning brand 
This sanctuary. ... 
Yea, until all be shown ! 
Hail, O Hymen high ; 
O Torch that makest one ! 


Blessed is he that shall wed, 
And blessed, blessed, am I 
In Argos, a bride to lie 

With a King in a King’s bed. 


Hail, O Hymen red, 
O Torch that makest one! .. . 
Weepest thou, mother mine own ? 
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Surely thy cheek is pale 
With tears, tears that wail 
For a land and a father dead : 
But I go garlanded ; 
I am the bride of desire : 
Therefore my torch is borne. 
Lo, the lifting of morn ! 
Lo, the leaping of fire ! 


She makes passes with the torch as she speaks, and appeals 
to her mother once more. 


O, let thy feet awake, 
As my father’s hope is won : 
Dance as the dancing skies 
Over him, where he lies, 
Happy beneath the sun. 
Lo, the Ring that I make, 
Holy. 
(She waves a mystic circle with Torch, and visions arise before her.) 


What? Is it thou, 
God, and thy laurel brake, 
Dim? Ah, be near tome now!... 
Yea, in the midst thereof 
Isee thine holy seat ; 
I bear thee incense sweet, 
Apollo, thou that I love ! 


She waves the torch, as though offering incense, and the 
sight of it brings back her previous chain of ideas. She 
calls again upon Hymen, till Hecuba contrives to calm her, 
and gives the torch to the attendants. 


Ye women, bear the torch half-burned 
To the chamber back, and let your drowned eyes 
Answer the music of these bridal cries ! 


Cassandra tries, with piteous earnestness, to speak more 
plainly. 


O Mother, crown mine hair with happy flowers, 
And speed me forth. Yea, if my spirit cowers, 
Drive me with wrath! . . . So liveth Loxias, 
A bloodier bride than ever Helen was, 

Go I to Agamemnon, Lord most high 

Of Hellas! I shall kill him, Mother: I 

Shall kill him, and lay waste his house with fire 
As he laid ours, 


She struggles consciously with her madness, holding it back, 
as she says, till at least one human being shall understand. 
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The weeping and lamentation are all wrong. Troy is not 
really conquered, but established in honour; it is the 
Greeks who should weep—doers and sufferers of evil, 
borne to Troy by curses, and with worse curses awaiting 
them. 
Talthybius, abashed, half-frightened, and reluctant to 
seem cruel, at last can bear it no more. 
Tatruysius, I swear, had not Apollo made thee mad, 
Not lightly hadst thou flung this shower of bad 
Bodings, to speed my General o’er the seas ! 
And this is the woman, he reflects, whom the King loves 
and wishes to have near him ! 
By the Gods, rude though I be, 
I would not touch her hand! . . . Look thou ! I see 
Thy lips are blind, and whatso word they speak, 
Praises of Troy or shamings of the Greek, 


I cast to the four winds! Walk at my side 
In peace ! And Heaven content him of his bride ! 


(More gently to Hecuba.) 
And thou shalt follow to Odysseus’ host, 


When the word comes. "Tis a wise queen thou go’st 
To serve, and gentle ; so the Ithacans say. 


Cassandra notices the Herald for the first time. Perhaps 
she also notices the dead bodies. And the word for Herald 
(Kérux) comes to her strangely, as though derived from 
Kér, the death-spirit, “ hated of mortal men.” Then she 
turns to his last words. 


To Odysseus’ house 
My mother goeth, sayest thou? Is God’s word 
As naught, to me in silence ministered, 
That in this place she dies ! 


(Visions crowd upon her, and cannot be held back. She is borne on the full flood 
of prophecy. First for Odysseus) : 

Little he knows, that hard-beset 
Spirit, what deeps of woe await him yet, 
Till all these tears of ours and harrowings 
Of Troy, by his, shall seem as golden things ! 
Ten years behind ten years, athwart his way 
Waiting : and home, lost and unfriended. . . 

Nay ; 

Why should Odysseus’ labours fret my breath ? 
On: hasten: guide me to the house of death, 
To lie beside my bridegroom! . . . Thou Greek King, 
That deemst thy fortune now so high a thing, 
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Thou dust of the earth, a lowlier bed I see, 

In darkness, not in light, awaiting thee ; 

And with thee, with thee, there, where yawneth plain 
A rift of the rocks, torn through with winter rain, 
Dead. . . and out-cast. . . and naked. . . It is I, 


Beside my bridegroom ; and the wild beasts cry 
And ravin on God’s Chosen ! 


(She clasps her hands to her brow and feels the priestly chaplet.) 


O ye wreaths, 
Ye garlands of my God, whose love yet breathes 
About me ; shapes of joyance mystical, 
Begone ! I have forgot the festival, 
Forgot the joy. . . Begone! I tear ye, so, 
From off me. . . Out on the swift winds they go. 
With flesh yet clean I cast them back to thee, 
Yet white, O God, O light that leadest me ! 


(Turning suddenly upon the Herald.) 


Where lies the galley? Whither shall I tread? 

See that your watch be set, your sail be spread ! 

The wind comes quick! ... Three Powers... mark me, 

thou! ... 

There be in Hell: and One walks with thee now ! 
Mother, farewell, and weep not! O my sweet 

City, my earth-clad brethren, and thou great 

Sire that begat us, but a little now 

And I am with you! Yea, with crownéd brow 

I come, ye Dead, and shining from the fall 

Of Atreus’ house, the house that wrecked us all ! 


She goes, and Hecuba, after waiting silent for an instant, 
falls like a dead woman to the ground. 

One word upon the spirit of this terrific scene, before 
we pass on. The horror of it lies not in any physical pain 
or the like, but in what one may call the violation of 
sanctities. The Gods have deserted Troy. Their holy 
things are holy no more. The consecrated virgin is a slave 
in the market-place. That is the horror of it. But the 
element that raises this horror to tragedy is, I venture to 
think, the wonderful impression it leaves of the futility of 
the profanation, and the absolute triumph of the holiness. 
You cannot from outside violate what is holy, because it is 
only by ceasing in itself to be holy that it can be violated. 
Cassandra is the Virgin of God for ever, even when her 
body is flung “dead and out-cast and naked” on the rocks. 
And in this connexion we must notice one bold and subtle 
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stroke of the dramatist, which some critics have misunder- 
stood. It was the violence done by Ajax upon Cassandra, 
some two days before, that turned Pallas Athena against the 
Greeks. The other characters all are full of the horror of 
it. But Cassandra herself has forgotten Ajax. She does 
not even know that any wrong has been done to her. 

We now come to the central scenes of the play. After 
a Chorus describing the night of the Sack of Troy, a 
waggon laden with spoils is seen approaching. Upon it are 
Andromache, the widow of Hector, and, in her arms, the 
little speechless hero of this tragedy of the helpless, 
Hector’s child, Astyanax. Andromache is going to her 
new master, Pyrrhus, the son of the man who slew her 
husband. 

She mingles her tears with Hecuba’s, and among other 
things brings her the news of Polyxena’s death, sacrificed at 
the tomb of Achilles. 


I saw her lie, and stayed this chariot, 
And raiment wrapped on her dead limbs, and beat 
My breast for her. 
HEcuBA. O the foul sin of it! 
The wickedness. My child! My child. Again 
I weep for thee. How cruelly art thou slain ! 
ANDROMACHE. She hath died her death: and, howso dark it be, 
Her death is sweeter than my misery. 
HECUBA, Death cannot be what Life is, Child ; the cup 
Of Death is empty, and Life hath always hope. 


At this Andromache breaks out : ‘“O Mother, having ears, 
hear thou this word fear-conquering!” Death is the one 
hope that they all have left: a friend, not a thing to fear. 
It is the terrible problem of her life that bewilders 
Andromache, a slave’s life in the house of her husband’s 
murderers ! Love for Hector, and determination to be a 


good wife to him have guided all her life : 


ANDROMACHE. And for that am I the more 
Fallen from peace. All that men praise us for, 
I loved for Hector’s sake, and sought to win. 
I knew that always, be there hurt therein 
Or utter innocence, to roam abroad 
Hath ill report for women. So I trod 
Down the desire thereof, and walked my way 
In mine own garden. And light words and gay 
Parley of women never passed my door. 
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The thoughts of mine own heart . . . I craved no more. ., 
Spoke with me, and I was happy. 


And, lo, some rumour of this peace, being gone 
Forth to the Greek, hath cursed me. Achilles’ son, 
So soon as I was taken, for his thrall 

Chose me. I shall do service in the hall 

Of murderers .. . How? Shall I thrust aside 
Hector’s beloved face, and open wide 

My heart to this new lord? O, I should stand 

A traitor to the dead! And if my hand 

And flesh shrink from him—lo, wrath and despite 
O’er all the house, and Ia slave! One night, 

One night . . . aye, men have said it! . . . maketh tame 
A woman in a man’s arms. O, shame, shame. 
What woman’s lips can so foreswear the dead. . . . 


Hector is dead, 

And I war-flung to slavery and the bread 
Of shame in Hellas over bitter seas. 

What knoweth she of evils like to these, 
That dead Polyxena thou weepest for ? 
There liveth not in my life any more 
The hope that others have: nor will I tell 
The lie to mine own heart, that aught is well 
Or shall be well! Yet, O, to dream were sweet. 


The wise old Queen is clear in her answer. It is 
Andromache’s nature to do good and not evil, to love 
and not to hate. Besides, there is the child to live for. 


HEcuBA. Let Hector and the fates that fell 
On Hector, sleep. Weep for him ne’er so well, 
Thy weeping shall not wake him. Worship thou 
The new lord that is set above thee now, 
And make of thine own gentle piety 
A prize to lure his heart. So shalt thou be 
A strength to all that love us, and, God knows, 
It may be, rear this babe among his foes, 
My Hector’s child, to manhood and great aid 
For Ilion. So her stones may yet be laid 
One on another, if God will, and wrought 
Again into a city! 


“ But see,” she breaks off, “ that Greek varlet that comes !” 
And she turns away. 

It is Talthybius again, but a changed and troubled 
Talthybius. A band of soldiers is with him. He speaks to 
Andromache. 
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TattHyBius. Spouse of the noblest heart that beat in Troy, 
Andromache, hate me not! Tis not in joy 
I tell thee. But the people and the kings 
Have with one voice... . 
ANDROMACHE. What is it? Evil things 
Are on thy lips! 
TALTHYBIUS. Tis ordered . . . this child . . . Oh, 
How can I tell her of it ? 
ANDROMACHE. Doth he not go 
With me, to the same master ? 
TALTHY BIUS, There is none 
In Greece, shall e’er be master of thy son. 
ANDROMACHE. How? Will they leave him here to build again 
The wreck .. .? 
TALTHY BIUS, I know not how to tell thee plain. 
ANDROMACHE. Thou hast a gentle heart . . . if it be ill, 
And not good, news thou hidest ! 
TALTHYBIUS, Tis their will 
Thy son shall die. Now the whole shame is said ! 


The son of Hector, the prince on whom all the hopes of 
Troy must centre, is too dangerous to be let live. She 
clutches the child closer, and for a moment one expects a 
scene of violence. Will she try to fly, to struggle, to make 


the soldiers kill her, to leave her mother’s curse on the 
Greeks? The armed men are all round her. Talthybius 
pleads and threatens. 


I would not have thee strive, nor make ill blood 
And shame about thee. . . . Ah, nor move thy lips 
In silence there, to cast upon the ships 
Thy curse! One word of evil to the host, 
This babe shall have no burial, but be tossed 
Naked. . . . Ah, peace! ... 

So thou shalt not go thy way 
Leaving this babe unburied, nor the Greek 
Be fierce against thee, if thine heart be meek ! 


True to herself, Andromache conquers herself, thinks, and 
does what is best, though she cannot speak to these 
butchers, nor to anyone but the child. 


ANDROMACHE. Go, die, my best-beloved, my cherished one, 
In fierce men’s arms, leaving me all alone. 
Thy father was too valiant ; that is why 
They slay thee. Other children, like to die, 
Might have been spared for that. But on thy head 
His good is turned to evil. . . . 
Weepest thou ? 
Nay, why, my little one? Thou canst not know ! 
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And Father will not come, he will not come, 
Not once, the great spear flashing, and the tomb 
Riven to set thee free! Not one of all 

His kindred, nor the might of Ilion’s wall. 

How shall it be? One horrible spring, deep, deep 
Down, and thy neck. . . . Ah God, so cometh sleep ! 
And none to pity thee! . . . Thou little thing 
That curlest in my arms, what sweet scents cling 
All round thy neck! Belovéd, can it be 
All nothing, that this bosom cradled thee 
And fostered, all the weary nights wherethrough 
I watched upon thy sickness, till I grew 
Wasted with watching? ... Kiss me. This one time, 
Not ever again. Put up thine arms, and climb 
About my neck. Now, kiss me, lips to lips. .. . 


Quick, take him! Drag him! Cast him from the wall. 
If cast ye will! ‘Tear him, ye beasts: be swift ! 
God hath undone me, and I cannot lift 
One hand, one hand, to help my child from death. 
O hide my head for shame ! tread me beneath 
Your galleys’ benches! (She swoons ; then rises half-uncon- 
scious). uick : I must begone 
To the bridal. . . . I have lost my child, my own ! 


Talthybius takes the child, and the mother is borne off 
swooning by the soldiers. 

Is this almost beyond the bounds of what is permissible 
in art, too harrowing to be tolerated? Perhaps so; but 
the greatest art is, after all, apt to be something more than 
art: it is also a prophecy, a bearing of witness. And 
the prophet, bearing his message, walks outside the regular 
bounds of the artist. But, even as an artist in the narrower 
sense, Euripides had his medicine for healing the pain of 
this intense pity. We have noticed it before now. On 
Andromache’s exit the Chorus breaks into a long and 
wonderful lyric, so remote from the immediate interest 
of the moment, so cold, so tender, that it falls like a spell 
of peace. It is too long to quote in full, and my hand far 
too feeble to represent it truly in English. But it begins 
with musing about the first taking of Ilion, long before, by 
Heracles and Telamon, when the King had kept back 
Heracles’ immortal steeds : 


In Salamis, filled with the foaming 
Of billows and murmur of bees, 
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Dark Telamon stayed from his roaming, 
Long ago, on a throne of the seas : 

Looking out on the hills olive-laden, 
Enchanted, where first from the Earth 

The gray-gleaming fruit of the Maiden, 
Athena, had birth: 

A soft grey crown for a City 
Belovéd, a City of Light : 

Yet he rested not there, nor had pity, 
But went forth in his might, 

Where Heracles wandered, the lonely 
Bow-bearer, and lent him his hands 

For the wrecking of one land only, 

Of Ilion, [lion only, 
Most hated of lands ! 


Of the bravest of Hellas he made him 
A ship-folk, in wrath for the steeds ; 

And sailed the wide waters, and stayed him 
At last amid Simois’ reeds : 

And the oars beat slow in the river, 
And the long ropes held in the strand : 

And he felt for his bow and his quiver, 
The Wrath of his hand. 

And the old King died, and the towers 
That Phoebus had builded did fall : 

And his Wrath, as a flame that devours, 
Ran red over all. 

And the fields and the woodlands lay blasted 
Long ago: yea, twice hath the Sire 

Uplifted his hand and downcast it 

On the walls of the Dardan, downcast it 
As a sword and as fire. 


It is a significant characteristic of the Greek drama that 
at moments like these, when relief is needed, the relief 
which it provides consists, not in Comedy nor in a lessening 
of the intellectual strain, but in a change from horror or 
pity to the mere joy of poetry. 

Now at last, with flourish of trumpets and with many 
guards, there enters one of the conquerors: the most 
typical of all of them, Menelaus, the chief mover of the 
war and the most direct gainer by it, conqueror and lover 
both. And a strange state of mind he is in! His conquest 
has turned to ashes, and his love is more like hate—a 
confused turmoil of rage, jealousy, and longing, contemptible 
and yet terrible. 

He has come to fetch Helen, the great prize of the war. 
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The Greek army has given her up to him, to be treated as 
he pleases. She shall be humbled at last : judged at his 
own judgment seat, and then publicly stoned! So he shall 
be scorned no more. ‘ Go,” he cries to his soldiers, since 
Helen has not dared to show her face among the angry 
Trojan women ; “go to her chambers, and bring her... 
drag her by her bloody hair!” 

Hecuba, listening, sees amid her darkness something 
like a gleam. If there is no mercy in heaven, perhaps 
there is Justice. If the innocent suffer, perhaps at least the 
evil will be smitten. She breaks into thanksgiving, and 
Menelaus turns to see who it is that so strangely prays. 
HEcusa, I bless thee, Menelaus, I bless thee, 

If thou wilt slay her! Only shun to see 

Her visage, lest she snare thee and thou fall. 
She snareth strong men’s eyes, she snareth tall 
Cities ; and fire from out her burneth up 
Men’s homes. Such magic hath she, as a cup 


Of death! . . . Do I not know her? Yea, and thou, 
And these dead that have felt ! 


And therewithal she comes, Helen, the immortal scourge 
of men, between Greek soldiers ; not “dragged by her 


bloody hair,” nor in any way terrified. It is the others, 
the good women, who are haggard and dishevelled, full of 
rage and fear. She is just as usual; neither the fall of 
Troy nor the imminence of her own death has had power 
over her. 

The scene is not only too long to print in full, it is too 
difficult to illustrate by short extracts. And to comment 
upon it would divert us from the main theme of the play. 
Enough that all Hecuba’s words come true. Helen snares 
her husband again, as she has snared all the rest. That 
touch of the supernatural which belongs of right to Helen’s 
beauty—a mystery, a gentleness, a strange absence of fear or 
wrath—is felt through all her words. Whatever her guilt 
or innocence, she is too strange a being to judge; too 
precious to destroy. And her last words are a direct appeal 
to Menelaus’ old affection. 


One word yet thou hast, 
Methinks, of righteous seeming. When at last 
The earth for Paris oped, and all was o’er, 
And her strange magic held my feet no more, 
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Why kept I still his house? Why fled not I 

To the Argive ships? . . . Ah, how I strove to fly ! 
The old Gate Warden could have told thee all, 

My husband, and the watchers from the wall. 

It was not once they took me, with the rope 

Tied, and this body swung in the air, to grope 

Its way toward thee from that dim battlement. 

Ah, husband still, how can thy hand be bent 

To slay me? Nay, if right be come at last, 

What shalt thou bring but comfort for pains past, 

And harbour for a woman storm-driven ; 

A woman borne away by violent men, 

And this one birthright of my beauty, this 

That might have been my glory, lo, it is 

A brand that God hath set for slavery. . . . 


The battle is won, though Menelaus affects still to be 
severe. He will take her to be judged in Greece. ‘ Then 
see,” jeers Hecuba, “see she never tread the same ship’s 
floor with thee!” “Why?” asks Menelaus. ‘“ There 
was never lover yet,” answers Hecuba, “that loved not on 
for ever!” It is a strange atmosphere in which that 
sentiment has become an expression of bitterness, and 
persistent love is treated, not as a glory, but as an incurable 
taint ! 

In due time Talthybius, according to his promise, 
returns with the body of the child, who has been thrown 
from one of the towers. The mother, Andromache, has 
already set sail, her new master being impatient to start. 
Hecuba is to conduct her grandson’s burial, and lay him, not 
in a coffin, but in the great shield of his father, which 
Talthybius has brought. Meantime, the ships are waiting, 
and there are signs of wind. An old woman weeping 
over a dead child, beside.the shield of a dead man: this is 
the last that remains of the Great City. 

Before quoting the poet’s words, let us for a moment 
review the progress of the play hitherto. A sort of inner 
development there has been, in spite of the deliberate absence 
of anything like plot. It has consisted in the gradual 
extinction of one hope after another. First we had the 
general destruction of the city, and all that it involved. Next, 
in the Cassandra scene, the wreck of moral and religious 
law, the violation of what had before been holy. Then, in 
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the scene with Andromache, the breaking down of any 
attempt by pure personal goodness and self-sacrifice to make 
a tolerable world out of one that is really a waste of horror, 
Lastly, in the Helen scene, the shattering of any poor com- 
fort that may arise from a belief in Avenging Justice, the 
one most guilty woman being the only one to depart in 
triumph. 

And now, in the scene before us, there breaks upon 
Hecuba the final conviction of her own helplessness even to 
comfort others, the helplessness of false gods, the helplessness 
of the beloved dead. And, immediately upon that cry of 
despair, comes a vision bringing a glimpse of comfort or 
refuge in a direction hitherto unthought of ; the comfort I 
have already mentioned as constituting perhaps a part of the 
very essence of Tragedy. She realises the magnificence of 
her fate and Troy’s: the glory and beauty that must abide 
in such intense suffering. 

But the poet must be his own commentator. The dusk 
has begun to fall: Hecuba is just wrapping the last 
garments about the dead child, and laying him in the shield. 


HEcuBA. Glory of Phrygian raiment, which my thought 
Kept for thy bridal day, with some far-sought 
Queen of the East, shall fold thee, o’er and o’er. 
And thou so proud of old, Mother that bore 
A thousand glorious days, take thy last crown, 
Dear shield of Hector! Thou shalt lay thee down 
Undying with the dead, and lordlier there 
Than all the gold Odysseus’ arm can bear, 
The evil and the strong. 
CHorus, Child of the Shield-bearer, 
Alas! Hector’s Child ; 
Great Earth, the All-mother, 
Taketh thee unto her, 
With wailing wild. 


(During the song she has knelt by the body, and is performing a funeral rite 
of symbolically staunching the dead child’s wounds. 


HEcuBA. I make thee whole: 
I heal thy wounds, O little vanished soul : 
This wound and this I heal with linen white .. . 
O emptiness of aid! But let the rite 
Be spoken! . . . This and—Nay, not I, but he, 
Thy father far away shall comfort thee ! 


(She bows her head to the ground, and remains motionless and unseeing.) 
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CHoRUSs. Beat, beat thine head : 
Beat with the wailing chime 
Of hands lifted in time : 
Beat and bleed for the dead. 
Woe is me for the dead ! 


( Hecuba rises, bewildered, as though she haa seen a vision.) 


HEcuBA. O women! Ye, mine own... . 
Cuorus. Hecuba, speak ! 
Thine are we all! O, ere thy bosom break ! 
HecuBa. Lo, I have seen the open hand of God, 
And in it nothing, nothing, save the rod 
Of mine affliction, and the eternal hate, 
Beyond all lands, chosen and lifted great 
For Troy! Vain, vain were prayer and incense-swell, 
And bulls’ blood on the altars. All is well ! 
Had He not turned us in his hand, and thrust 
Our high things low, and shook our hills as dust, 
We had not been this splendour, nor our wrong 
An everlasting music, for the song 
Of earth and heaven ! 
Go, women, lay our dead 
In his low sepulchre! He hath his meed 
Of garlanding. And ’tis but little care 
Toucheth the tomb, methinks, who lieth there 
In rich encerement. Tis we, ’tis we, 
That dream, we living, and our vanity ! 


(The women bear out the child upon the shield, singing, when suddenly 
Stashes of fire and dim forms are seen amid the ruins of the city.) 


Cuorus. Ha, who be these on the crested rock ? 
Fiery hands in the dusk, and a shock 
Of torches flung! What lingereth still, 
O wounded city, of unknown ill 
Ere yet thou diest ? 


Tattuysius. (Appearing from the city.) 


Ye captains that have charge to wreck this keep 
Of Priam’s city, let your torches sleep 
No more. Up, fling the fire into her heart ! 

So have we done with Ilion, and may part 
In joy to Hellas from this evil land ! 

And ye—so hath one word two faces—stand, 
Daughters of Troy, till on your ruined wall 
The echo of my master’s trumpet-call 
In signal breaks : then forward to the sea, 
Where the long ships stand waiting ! 

And for thee, 

O ancient woman most unfortunate, 
Follow ; Odysseus’ men be here, and wait 
To guide thee. ”Tis to him thou goest for thrall. 
Ah, me, and is it come ; the end of all, 
The very crest and summit of my days? 
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I go forth from my land, and all its ways 

Are filled with fire. . . . Bear me, O agéd feet, 

A little nearer: I must gaze, and greet 

My poor town ere she fall. 

Farewell : farewell, 

O thou whose breath was mighty on the swell 

Of orient winds, my Troy! Even thy name 

Shall soon be taken from thee. Lo, the flame 

Hath thee, and we thy children pass away 

To slavery. . . . God! O God of mercy! . . . Nay, 

Why call I on the Gods? They know, they know, 

My prayers, and would not hear them, long ago . 

Quick, to the flames! O, in thine agony, 

My Troy, mine own, take me to die with thee ! 

(She leaps forward to the flames ; the soldiers seize her.) 


Tattuysius, Back! Thou art drunken with thy miseries, 
Poor woman! . . . Hold her fast, men, till it please 
Odysseus that she come. She was his lot, 
Chosen from all and portioned. Lose her not. 


He goes back to direct the burning of the city. Then in 
the gathering dark, backed by the burning towers, the 
Trojan Women make their last lyrical cry to their God! 


Some Women. Woe, woe, woe ! 
Thou of the Ages, O wherefore fleést thou ? 
Lord of the Phrygian, father that made us : 
"Tis we thy children: shall no man aid us? 
Tis we, thy children ; seést thou, seést thou ? 


OTHERS. He seéth, only his heart is pitiless : 
And the land dies, yea, she, 
She of the mighty cities, perisheth citiless : 
Troy shall no more be ! 


OTHERS. Woe, woe, woe ! 
llion shineth afar. 
Fire in the deeps thereof : 
Fire in the heights above, 
And crested walls of war ! 
OrHERs. As smoke on the wing of heaven 
Climbeth and scattereth, 
Torn of the spear and driven, 
The land crieth for death. 
O stormy battlements that red fire hath riven 
And the sword’s angry breath ! 


A new thought has come to Hecuba. She kneels and beats 
the earth with her hands. Her gods have deserted her, but 
there are still the dead. 
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HECUBA. OjEarth, Earth or my children, hearken : and O mine own, 
Ye have hearts and forget not, ye in the darkness lying, 
Cuorus. Now hast nee found thy prayer, crying to them that are 
gone ! 
HecuBA. Surely my knees are weary, but I kneel above your head ; 
Hearken, O ye so silent! My hands beat your bed ! 
CHoRUus. I, I am near thee : 
I kneel to thy dead to hear thee, 
Kneel to mine own in the darkness: O husband, hear my 
crying ! 
HECUBA. Even as the beasts they drive, even as the loads they bear... 
Cxorus. (Pain : O pain.) 
HecuBa, We go to the house of bondage : Hear ye dead ; O hear ! 
Cuorus. Go, and come not again. 


HECUBA. Priam, mine own Priam, 
Lying so Jowly, 
Thou in thy nothingness, 
Shelterless, comfortless, 
Seest thou the thing I am? 
Know’st thou my bitter stress ? 
Corus, Nay : thou art naught to him, 
Out of the strife there came, 
Out of the noise and shame, 
Making his eyelids dim, 
Death the most Holy ! 


(The fire and smoke rise constantly higher.) 


Hecusa. O high houses of God, belovéd streets of my birth, 
Ye have found the way of the sword, the fiery and blood- 
red river. 
Cxorus. Fall, and men shall forget you: ye shall lie in the gentle 
earth. 
HecuBa, The dust as smoke riseth : it spreadeth wide its wing : 
It maketh me as a shadow, and my city a vanished thing. 
Corus, Out on the smoke she goeth, 
And her name no man knoweth : 
And the cloud is northward, southward: Troy is gone 
for ever ! 


(A great crash is heard, and the wall lost in smoke and darkness.) 
Hecusa. Ha! Marked ye, heard ye? The crash of the towers that 
fall ! 
Cxorus. All is gone ! 


Wrath in the earth and quaking : and a flood that sweepeth 
all, 


And passeth on. 


Hecusa, Farewell !—O spirit grey, 
Whatso is coming, 
Fail not from under me. 
Weak limbs, why tremble ye ? 
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Forth, where the new long day 
Dawneth to slavery. 


CHorUus. Farewell, from parting lips, 
Farewell !—Come, I and thou, 
Whatso may wait us now, 
Forth to the dark Greek ships 
And the sea’s foaming. 


(The Greek trumpet sounds, and the women go forth in the darkness.) 


The year 415 B.c. has been taken by Wilamowitz and 
others as the great turning point in the life of Euripides ; 
and the Troddes stands in time as the first of the late 
tragedies. Yet, if we look in the rest of the poet’s extant 
work for a sister play to this, we shall find it perhaps in the 
last that he wrote. The main religious conceptions that 
underlie the Troddes—the rejection of the Gods, the arraign- 
ment of the world by man’s conscience, the search for an 
answer to the injustice of suffering in the very splendour 
and beauty of suffering—form a dim faith which, as soon as 
it begins to be conscious, moves naturally towards the 
mysticism of the Bacchae. 


GILBERT MurRRAY 





SE. SES lOaelc( rll CUCU CO 


INCARNATION AND REINCARNATION 


ERHAPS some light may be thrown on matters 

connected with Mr. Frazer’s theory of “The Origin of 
Reincarnation,” by statements which come to me from 
Australia, They tend to prove that a belief in the incarna- 
tion of pre-existing souls appears, where the theory of 
reincarnation is not found, or does not flourish vigorously. 
I owe the facts to Mrs. Langloh Parker, who has long 
studied the Euahlayi tribe, in the north of New South 
Wales. 

This tribe speaks a form of the language of the well- 
known Kamilaroi tribe, south of the Murray River. Their 
superior being is Byamee, the Kamilaroi Bazame; but their 
main exogamous (‘phratry”) divisions do not bear the 
Kamilaroi phratry names, Dzs/bi and Kupathin. Each 
individual has a spirit-haunted minngah tree or rock, like 
the Arunta Nanja tree; but it does not appear that the 
spirits are awaiting reincarnation. 

The Euahlayi myth is that Bah/oo, the moon, and Wahn, 
the crow, make the souls of girls; boy souls are made 
by a Lizard. Wahn suggested to Bah/oo that labour would 
be economised, if, in place of constantly making fresh 
babies, ““ we might give the dead people a chance, and let 
them come to life again.” This would be reincarnation ; 
but Bah/oo objected. The worst souls were burned, the 
good and bad souls were in their own places, or “ roaming 
about where they pleased.” ‘Let them stay dead.” 
Again, Wahn urged his idea. “Let them be!” said Bah/oo. 
“Their spirits may be in others by now. Let them be!” 
Here Bah/oo admits the possibility of reincarnation ; and it 
does occur, the myth says, when a child dies young. It is 
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not the rule, but the exception: Mi//anboo is the word for 
reincarnation. 

Souls awaiting incarnation hide in the drooping branches 
of the coolabah tree ; and each child is born with a coo/abah 
leaf in its mouth. If child souls are weary of waiting, old 
spirits change them into clumps of mistletoe. 

These Euahlayi have, and can have, no /oca/ totem, 
i.e. Nanja trees or rocks; for the totem descends through 
the mother, not, as among tribes with male reckoning, 
through the father. They do not practise circumcision 
or subincision: these are unusual among tribes of the 
most primitive type of social organisation. 

The legends of the making of men among the Euahlayi 
attribute their fashioning to Byamee. His materials were 
white stone, smeared with red earth: he himself infused 
their spirits. ‘There is a myth of the origin of Death. 
The first dead men were raised to the sky by a certain tree, 
now fixed in heaven as the Southern Cross. Men were 
originally red, like a superior sky-dwelling being men- 
tioned by another observer of a tribe on the Finke River. 
Among the Euahlayi, men became black after offending 
Byamee. 

It is probable that many tribes have a great mass of 
legends and beliefs still unchronicled ; and, till we know 
more of them, it seems that speculation on Australian ideas 
and customs is rather hazardous. We had not known that 
ideas about souls and incarnation existed so far south of the 
Central and North Central tribes as the region tenanted 
by the Euahlayi, who, in their way, are much more 
theological, so to speak, than the tribes studied by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen. Among these only one tribe, the 
Kaitish, is credited with a sky-dwelling being, much inter- 
ested in circumcision. 

May I add, that there is more than one exception to the 
rule that ‘“‘all the known totems” of the North Central 
tribes, “are natural objects of one kind or another”? At 
least the ‘“‘ Laughing Boy ” totem is not a “ magical totem 
which can have ceremonies intended to supply the tribe with 
food and other necessaries.” It is clear that the men of the 
“ Laughing Boy” and ‘“* Grown Men” totems, described by 
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Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, in their new book, merely work 
magical ceremonies for their totems, because men who bave 
edible totems do so. The totems are older than these 
magical ceremonies, which, to the best of my knowledge, 
very seldom exist in tribes of the more primitive type of 
social organisation: Mr. Howitt’s “ Barkinji”’ type. 
ANDREW LANG 





AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


O make the land really do more for national well- 

being is no simple matter. There are entanglements 
of law, custom, prejudice to surmount; and the men of 
the soil, with their double dose of human nature, have to 
be won to our side. It seemed easy to the Devon Com- 
mission, sixty years ago, to separate the tenant’s from the 
landlord’s interest in Ireland. The solutions of the riddle 
in Irish Land Acts suggest caution in handling remedies, 
even for obvious mischiefs. Generous enthusiasm, trying 
to bring about by outward pressure the millennium joyously 
conceived, too often ends in distrust of panaceas. 

This thing cannot be done to order, but by the free 
action of men who will and can take up the work in their 
own way. What we want are living facts and an open 
mind. Examining the problem afresh, on its merits, with 
our own eyes, we should go through some such mental 
process as this. 

In every district are landowners who have for genera- 
tions applied from 15 to 50 per cent. of their gross rents, 
often money too from other sources, to buildings, drainage, 
and permanent improvements ; keeping immense estates up 
to a pitch of efficiency unknown in any other country—(and 
many such owners are pioneers in practical reforms) ; 
farms under clean tillage and high cultivation ; crops 
nearly double those of Continental countries; pedigree 
stock eagerly sought for abroad; the choicest feeding 
stuffs, implements, and appliances. Permanent pastures, 
a six instead of a four course rotation, and machinery, make 
labourers fewer ; but they are better paid, better housed, and 
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have more land in allotments and gardens than twenty 
years ago. 

Why not let well alone? Thus, backed by landlord’s 
capital, the tenant concentrates his own money on thorough 
cultivation, and thrives best. What if rents and profits 
tend to a minimum, like other interest ? Economic re- 
adjustments, whether of crops or labour, bring compensations. 

' Then we find wide areas of England where family 
charges, mortgages, and extravagant discounting of pros- 
pective land values, have swallowed the margin for estate 
upkeep ; where rents, forced up in the boom of the ’seven- 
ties, have been continuously exacted long after they ceased 
to be economically possible ; where the improving tenant— 
the only sound working factor in the joint concern—who 
had invested his all in the effort to beat low prices by high 
production, was compelled to see the results of years of 
thrift and energy transferred to his landlord, or sacrificed 
by quitting, because outsiders will always bid a full rent 
for a fertile farm, and shortsighted, or unprincipled, land- 
lords can legally thus put up tenants’ improvements to 
auction; where the just maxim of the late Duke of 
Richmond, that land should be let, not by competition 
but by valuation, was universally ignored, and the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act gave little help in good times and 
none whatever in bad; where tenants were swept away 
wholesale, only to be replaced by men who sought profits 
in running out the soil. 

Then vast tracts, at least as good as the thin soil out 
of which the Danes are getting rich, are let to shooting 
tenants, whose enormous heads of game, and sometimes 
truculent defiance of Ground Game Acts, make profits im- 
possible. 

The conclusion will be, that the English land system 
is not safe except in the wisest hands, that its inherent 
weaknesses operate with intensified mischief just in propor- 
tion as things go badly, involving intolerable waste, excluding 
skill, displacing labour, denying to the land of the nation 
its natural and continuous development, and only reaching 
something like economic equilibrium after years of 
wreckage, crushing out thousands of farmers and depleting 
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the capital of owner and occupier by hundreds of millions 
sterling. Agriculture can never thrive where men thus 
work in fetters, with their money at the mercy of others. 
It is building a house upon the sands. 

In Ireland, we see the same problem working itself out, 
after savage agrarian struggles, in the extinction of land- 
lordism. Just as Tenant Right has solidified, and owner- 
ship passed to the working partner, so have slowly started 
and steadily grown a new prosperity, and a new spirit of 
organisation and of vigorous efficiency, in one of the poorest 
and most depressed of countries. The success of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s policy has been the natural outcome of the 
legislation of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Ashbourne, and Mr. 
Wyndham. 

Then we find the greatest economic triumph in Den- 
mark, where ownership is most democratised, where all 
classes work in harmony, and where intelligent co-operation 
makes every inch of land produce its utmost, secures the 
highest standards of quality, systematises economic working, 
and organises every detail of production and distribution. 

Why not in England too? A richer soil, millions upon 
millions of consumers at hand, the initiative, the courage 
of the masterful Anglo-Saxon race! Is all that to go for 
nothing? Again, is co-operation not to be applied to 
agriculture in the one country where co-operation has 
achieved its biggest triumph? 

The last conclusion will be, that the:greatest of national 
assets is being kept at its minimum by the inelastic system, 
which hinders free distribution of the land among those 
whose labour and skill could make the most of it, and appro- 
priates a grotesquely disproportionate share of the gross 
profits to a non-reproductive form of personal tribute. 

Impatience may ask for revolutions. Eliminate your 
landowner. There is no room. He and his capital are 
poor substitutes for the unfettered action and the collec- 
tive earnings of free men, working for themselves, on their 
own land. His supervision, kindly, often wise, is nothing 
compared with what may be achieved by vigorous initiative 
and singleness of aim, where brains and energies are pooled 
on the lines of ‘‘ one for all, and all for one.” 
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Why not, with Henry George, tax the landlords out of 
existence? Why not boldly nationalise the land? Or, 
again, why not, as some agrarian “ Forwards” demand, 
start with judicial rents and follow up with land purchase 
for England ? 

Such speculations should not be lightly rejected, only 
because incomprehensible to the decadent reaction which 
ostracises one emancipating idea after another ; and, as to 
land, forgets that the landowner is the nation’s trustee, is 
dead to the old note of generous obligation, and thinks of 
a great estate as one more key to social triumph and 
badge of ostentatious luxury. 

But are these the most effective methods for reformers, 
facing facts without fear or favour, and wishing to attain 
practical results, not generations hence, but here and now ? 

The existing type of land ownership evolved through 
centuries, here beneficial, there injurious, has been a flesh 
and blood process of national life and national economy. 
If in the end the system has to go, its going can only be 
healthful if there has grown up, in harmony with what it 
gradually supersedes, some better system to take its place. 

How then start? Are we merely to put the brake on 
this misuse of power, economic waste, and narrowing of 
opportunity? Or are we to point the way to a living, a 
continuously self-supporting, and steadily expanding future 
for rural life, which will go to the root of the troubles of 
the towns as well as of the country side ? 

So far, Parliament has failed as conspicuously to give 
effect to the robust, masculine creed of Cobbett and of 
Cobden, as to the sound economic analysis and clear plea 
for justice of Caird. The old ideas of Tenant Right, growing 
straight from the facts—laws of thought of which the 
practical man of the soil cannot rid himself—are still only 
sign posts to what ought to be, but is not, done. 

Tenant farmers have no security that, if things get 
better, values, added by their outlay, will not be appropriated 
by the landlords in rent, or that, if things get worse, 
economic wreckage will not recommence, and the present 
generation meet the fate of those before. 

The land clauses of the Local Government Act, 1894, 
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the Allotments Acts of 1887 and 1890, to which so much 
anxious and hopeful thought was given, and the showy 
but unworkable Small Holdings Act of 1892, have all 
brought disappointment. 

Defects of machinery can be made good. What, even 
then, will the output be? One more sterile page on the 
Statute Book, or a real step upwards ? 

A Liberal Ministry, however strong and independent 
its majority, confronted as it will be with urgent and 
tremendous issues, eagerly pushed by multitudes of sup- 
porters, will be sorely tempted to rest content with patch- 
work, and to fall back on Lazsser Faire. What reformers 
have to do is to show that it is worth while to touch 
the real cause, to do something to awaken faith and give 
substance to hope, and so give the push to the over- 
mastering human motives and demands, without which 
no machinery will work. 

The splendid materials for fuller national life, now 
cramped or misdirected, must have free play. Hothouse 
reform is hopeless. Ideas and expedients artificially trans- 
planted might wither and bear no fruit under different 
conditions, We cannot make England another Denmark. 
But Agricultural England should be as free to grow, and 
as resolved to grow, as Denmark, and to grow in her own 
way. It is not a matter of turning British Agriculture into 
a Danish mould. It is a matter of Englishmen working 
out their own solution, with energy, calculation, and concen- 
tration, in their own English way. If we have lessons to 
learn from Denmark, they are the lessons of self-help and 
of mutual help—the spirit and the organisation of success. 

Legislation and administration can but open doors and 
extend facilities, and thus set free enlightened self-interest 
and the rational altruism which rests upon it. 

The first condition of success is peace—no more class 
wars, no more economic friction, no revolutions to jar on 
sentiment and provoke reaction. Utilise every force ; the 
agriculture of the future has room for all. 

The landlord gains by the security and freedom which 
enable the tenant to work and keep his farm up best. The 
landlord, the big farmer, the small holder, the labourer, all 
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gain by that full and ready access to holdings of varied 
extent and type, which alone will bring and keep skilled 
labour in our depopulated rural districts. The nation gains 
if every acre is producing most by the free work of the 
largest number of capable men and women. 

Machinery should be approximately automatic. Timid 
Bills leave pitfalls everywhere. 

Extend to all holdings the legalised right of the market 
gardener to carry out all improvements necessary for profit- 
able working, suitability of improvements, if disputed, being 
matter for arbitration, and the landlord having the option 
to carry them out in his own way. ‘To compel an improv- 
ing tenant to lose his outlay on continuous high farming, 
or to compensate himself by breaking up pasture he has laid 
down and by it earned profits and paid rent, is as foolish 
as it is wicked. 

The tenant must be free to crop, and sell produce, and 
the landlord to stop impoverishment of the soil. A high 
standard of fertility is better for farming than the traps and 
tyranny of restrictive covenants. 

The tenant must have his improvements valued and 
allowed for in his rent on renewal of tenancy, just as at 
quitting. 

Again, the dread of losing his capital and good-will 
compels assent to excessive rents, to paralysing covenants, 
to surrender of rights as to ground game, or of religious or 
political freedom. There must be a money equivalent to 
losses imposed by unjust notices to quit. 

Compensation for damage by winged and ground game 
should be readily enforceable under the new Act. 

Above all, get rid of costly and haphazard valuations, 
and have capable and independent official arbitrators to set 
up canons of fair-play which will become automatic. The 
new Act will be a Charter, not only to existing farmers, but 
to the new army of workers on the land, most of whom will 
at first be tenants. 

. Just tenure is essential. But the real key to the future 

isin small holdings. So far, success has come from individual 

owners, like Lord ‘Tollemache and Lord Carrington, in sym- 

pathy with the needs of a neighbourhood, subdividing large 
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farms, or, more frequently, from gradual and spontaneous 
application of capacity to specialised branches of agriculture 
under favourable conditions of soil and locality. 

Where it can get a foothold, the mixture of thrift, and 
ingenuity, and courage which makes up the “ small holder 
temperament,” naturally evolves and multiplies itself, has 
kept going somehow in adversity, and, even with inadequate 
capital, steadily gained ground. Successes even thus limited 
indicate what might be achieved if the isolation of each man 
struggling with puny resources for his own hand, were to 
be replaced by thorough organisation, putting behind the 
individual the collective weight and power of his comrades, 

Often hopeful efforts have been wrecked. Land has 
been bought too dear, and mortgaged imprudently. The 
landlord, or tenant, or small freeholder, has been unable to 
find money for breaking up big farms into small farms, for 
buildings, equipment, and working capital. 

Limitations, obstacles, and perils help to point the way. 
The corner stones are sound finance and sound methods ; we 
have to build up a reasonable confidence that a profit may be 
made, not merely out of choice land, but out of any cultivable 
land, rightly handled for paying work. What has been local 
and special must be given a fair chance everywhere. 

Parliament may promote a sound financial start by State 
loans, or by encouraging co-operative banks of the Raffeisen 
type ; but the real lever will be, not in new laws or better 
administration, but in scientific organisation, securing uni- 
form quality and economic methods, wasting neither time, 
nor labour, nor material, but systematising every detail of 
production and distribution. 

What can legislation do? Where the spirit of progress 
is strong, something might be done by removing the size 
limit of allotments, and by putting the mainspring of 
compulsion into the Small Holdings Act. 

A bolder course, with quicker and bigger results, would 
be to empower local authorities to compulsorily acquire or 
to hire land, with a right to purchase within a specified 
period, and to let the land, at a minimum commercial rent, 
to suitable tenants for specified and renewable terms. 

Initial cost, to local authorities and to small holders, 
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would thus be much lessened, and machinery so elastic 
would lead to voluntary arrangements with the landowners, 
with more profit to all concerned. 

Land, or agricultural, or co-operative societies, should be 
encouraged to hire the land en d/oc from the local authority 
for distribution among their members, and to act as the 
collective guarantee for payments, and for keeping up the 
condition of the soil, lowering rents. 

Suitable and approved tenants might be enabled, before 
the close of the first, or any subsequent tenancy, to buy 
their holdings, subject to a permanent rent charge on a 
portion of the value. 

Imperial credit, on terms and by machinery analogous 
to those of the Irish Land Act, 1903, should be made 
available for local authorities, societies, and purchasing small 
holders, and should be applied to purchases voluntarily 
arranged between landowners and small holders on their 
estates. 

With Imperial credit, cheap and elastic machinery, and 
the solid guarantee of co-operation, authorities would be 
less reluctant, landlords more convinced of the common 
interest. Bitter and costly struggles, which have yielded 
little, might give place to kindly rivalry in good works. 

The conditions for loans under the Improverhents Acts 
should be revised, so as to facilitate the subdivision of farms 
by further lowering interest on advances for buildings and 
general equipment of small holdings. Provision might also 
be made for loans to small holders and to societies, acting 
collectively. 

In any case, loans to landowners should not be 
authorised, nor charging of the estate for other purposes 
permitted, unless the landowner had made, or undertook 
to make, adequate provision for allotments, small holdings, 
and cottage accommodation. 

If the new machinery for small holdings works, the 
rural housing question becomes subsidiary, and ancillary to 
the main proposals. Bad laws and bad administration and 
selfishness have much to answer for; but the real trouble 
has been the lack of money returns from outlay—the more 


or less honest excuse of landlord and local authority for 
No. 15.—Vok. tv. 465 H H 
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doing nothing. Excellent cottages command commercial 
rents, if suitable land goes with them ; and if we reach a 
Danish standard of efficiency and agricultural profits, diff- 
culties as to cottage provision, and cottage rents, and security 
of cottage tenure, would soon vanish. 

Meanwhile, the urgent necessities remain, and must be 
dealt with pari passu with other reforms. 

The familiar lines of simplifying and cheapening pro- 
cedure need not be expanded here. The local initiative of 
those who need better accommodation should be strength- 
ened, the responsibility of the local authority should be 
enforced by a central authority, preferably the Board of 
Agriculture, the limit of land attached to cottages being 
extended to three or even four acres, and the cost of 
land taken compulsorily for sites and gardens determined 
from rating assessments, thus saving arbitration costs. 

Here, too, agricultural, or co-operative societies should 
be encouraged to work in with the local authority, while 
the deposits of the Savings Banks might be wisely utilised 
for housing, as in Belgium. 

The new age of varied agriculture, multiplied production, 
and scientific organisation, will mean considerable increases of 
traffic, and of profits to railway companies, and demand 
revision of rates and conditions. It will be to the interest 
of the railways, and indispensable for profitable marketing 
of home produce, to make effective at last the doctrine of 
equal facilities for home and foreign produce. The 
negotiations wisely initiated by the Board of Agriculture 
for better and cheaper facilities, and the Departmental 
Committee on Railway Rates for this class of trafic now 
sitting, may bring about fairer arrangements and charges. 
If not, the Liberal Act of 1894, which so far has had a 
moderate but tangible effect in checking unreasonable 
increases made since 1892, will have to be supplemented by 
provisions to check effectually differential rates on British 
produce, and to prevent appropriation, in non-competitive 
rates, of the legitimate profits of the agriculturist, in 
addition to fair payment for the actual cost of services. 
On the other hand, organisation will make collection, 
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packing, and forwarding of full truck loads, even train 
loads, so efficient, that the cost per train mile for home 
traffic will be lessened, and increased profits will make 
bigger dividends compatible with reduced charges. In- 
directly, the railways will largely benefit by agricultural 
expansion. The growth of rateable values in rural 
districts will lessen the percentage of local rates paid by 
railways. 

To make canals a free and effective instrument in the 
general expansion of rural industry will be an obvious 
necessity. 

Nowhere can administration, central and local, help so 
much asin Education. Lord Ikerrin’s Report to the Irish 
Agricultural Department gives “ Popular High Schools” as 
the first cause of Danish prosperity. And note what these 
schools are. ‘They do not teach how to make butter, to 
cure bacon, or to plough.” Their aim is to quicken the 
mind, and, through history and literature, to train to patriot- 
ism and duty. To some schools, technical agricultural 
departments are attached; but specialisation is not too 
early. ‘The majority of the small farmers manage to get to 
the Agricultural College too ; while, throughout their 
whole business career, they receive and welcome the advice 
of experts, as well as the help and guiding control of the 
societies which systematise their work. They are naturally 
not only “the best enlightened, but the best disciplined 
peasantry” in the world. It is all tuning up and keeping 
up to concert pitch. Education is the handmaid of organi- 
sation. We have made up leeway, and have the raw 
materials for an admirable system. We need most :—(r1) 
highly trained teachers for elementary and high schools and 
colleges, who know the land as well as books, and are cap- 
able of arousing real interest and enthusiasm ; (2) secondary 
and intermediate schools for instructing the sons of farmers 
and labourers in the science of agriculture; and (3) that 
thorough preparation in rural schools for technical instruc- 
tion in agriculture, the lack of which often deprives evening 
classes, even under the best instructors, of usefulness. 

Denmark got the idea of Agricultural Societies from 
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England; and, as her land passed into the ownership of 
small farmers, her societies passed into the co-operative 
type—the intensely practical instruments of the detailed 
business of the country. Each branch of agricultural work 
has its special society, its advising experts. The function 
of each society is to reach and maintain the highest 
standards in quality or health of stock, in uniform excellence 
of produce, in methods of handling, in the management and 
economy of the working of the farms of its members. 

Why should we not profit by these Danish expansions of 
the models we gave them ? 

Why should our local agricultural societies be limited to 
shows, our Chambers of Agriculture to debates? Is it not 
possible for these bodies to take up business organisation, 
bringing the farmers of a whole district together, and help- 
ing them to economic and successful working, in collecting, 
grading and forwarding produce of uniform marketable 
quality, and in bulk, so as to command continuous sale at 
the best prices, and thus to win and keep the home markets 
for the home producer ? 

Just now, the affairs of the Royal Agricultural Society 
are being discussed in a depressing fashion. Mr. Martin 
Sutton has sagaciously advised that the Society should 
give up competing with Barnum, and concentrate its 
lessened resources on the vital purposes for which it was 
formed. 

Why not? Is it not possible to federate the county 
societies under the Royal Society, with the view of wisely 
guiding and promoting the thorough development and 
organisation of agriculture in all its branches and details, on 
scientific and business lines ? 

That would be the noblest of services to the nation. 

In all these directions, State aid, properly and prudently 
directed, may secure a more speedy and uniform evolution 
of what we desire. It should not be spared. 

But in England, as in Denmark and everywhere else, 
the reform of land tenure, and encouragement and oppor- 
tunity to the largest number of capable men to throw their 
energies and their resources into the working of the soil, 
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must be the first and supreme duties. The direct and 
spontaneous outcome of free access to the land has always 
been, and will always be, the spirit of combination and 
organisation. They are the true allies in the work of 
economic salvation. 


Francis ALLSTON CHANNING 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


MANDELL CREIGHTON! 


‘| LEARNED much history at a Board of Guardians,” is a remark 
of Creighton’s, printed in this excellent biography, which gives a 
good deal of the secret of his development. He was not one man 
as a student, another as a teacher, a third as an ecclesiastical states- 
man, a fourth as a Christian. Every part of his activity was pervaded 
by a single aim. ‘There were no water-tight compartments in his 
mind. Everything he learnt as a parish priest at Embledon helped 
to widen and deepen his historical sympathies ; every hour of his- 
torical research helped him to form his judgments in regard to 
modern problems as practical difficulties. 

The one aim of which we spoke is easily discovered from a 
perusal of his letters. 


“Our life is the development of our personality.” ‘To me the one 
supreme of human life is, and always has been, to grow nearer to God ; and 
I regard my own individual life as simply an opportunity of offering myself to 
Him.” “ All that aman is, he is to himself and God. His work isin himself; 
all else is accidental. Life seems to me to consist in becoming more than in 
being, and in being rather than doing.” 


And this from a man whose amazing energy, both practical and 
speculative, wore him out in his prime, although he gave to the 
world the imperishable possession of his memory, and the inspiration 
of a mind and heart always on fire for the highest ; alive to the 
greatest principles as well as the smallest details of things ; as happy 
romping with children as in discussing the merits of George Sand, 
or the doctrine of Indulgences. 

Mrs. Creighton’s biography draws all the threads together, and 
will afford to many who did not understand him the true present- 


1 Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, Sometime Bishop of London. By 
his Wife. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. 
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ment of one who was emphatically the Great Bishop of London. 
Ido not speak of his achievements in regard to ritual difficulties, 
though these were by no means small, and brought out all that com- 
bination of tolerance, patience, and strength, which was so eminently 
his characteristic. Yet the measure of his success was only surpassed 
by that vital hold on principles, and apprehension of the true mission 
of the Church of England, which are likely to bear fruit in the far 
future. But neither administration nor conflict were more than the 
occasions of his activity. His enduring gift to London and to the 
world was himself. He solved in his own person the problem which 
is in the mouths of many, and the hearts of nearly all, who live in the 
modern world. Is it possible to be a Christian, and in any real sense 
imbued with the intellectual ideals of modern culture? That a man 
may be very learned, and even very thoughtful, and yet a Christian, 
can only be denied by those persons whose original criterion starts from 
the assumption, conscious or unconscious, that nobody but a fool is a 
believer. But the interests of men like Maurice, or Lightfoot, or 
Cayley, were predominantly theological, or historical, or mathemati- 
cal; and, great as these men were, and fruitful as were and will be 
their ideas, they did not in themselves afford a solution of the 
problem, which presses more nearly to the hearts of men, than 
ecclesiastical circles often admit. 

Now, Creighton, so far as one man’s life can, afforded a solution 
of this problem. He was a man soaked in the atmosphere of the 
modern world, who took one of his guiding principles from Goethe, 
who read the fiction of five nations, who studied the outgrowth of the 
modern from the medieval world, as few Englishmen have done. His 
passion for knowledge was inexhaustible. His reverence for intel- 
lectual freedom and political liberty was apparent in every speech he 
uttered—* almost a craze for liberty,” he said himself. He was one 
of the earlier supporters of “ Wagner”—the very symbol of nine- 
teenth century culture. He never wrote a line, or uttered a sentence, 
without exhibiting the power of intellect guided by purpose to wrest 
some secret from the recesses of human nature or social life. He 
understood politics better than most statesmen, and art more deeply 
than many a critic; and of the literature of European culture since its 
infancy was a master and an admirer. Here was a man who combined 
in a unique degree scholarship and culture, the knowledge of the 
past with sympathy for the present and hope for the future; and, to 
these intellectual achievements (wot gifts), added a practical capacity 
which might be the despair of the organiser. And yet this man, 
because he felt that scepticism “narrows the real problem, refuses 
to face the actual facts,” and owing to his belief that “the great 
question about oneself is the formation and nurture of this central 
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point of our being, this personality,” was driven to assert that 
“Christ stands the central point of personality,” that Christ was 
“the light of the world, not only of the Church.” As he says in 


the same letter :— 


“ Relationships founded on a sense of lasting aftection are the sole realities 
of life. This is obvious; it is the burden of all literature. It leads straight to 
Christ. Faith is personal trust in a person,” 


And again :— 


“Outward things, systems, doctrines are only usetul as they keep open 
the way to Jesus, and point to Him, as the one object of the soul's 
desire.” 


This is the fundamental secret of Creighton’s life—obscured for 
many by his brilliance and paradox, and for others by his hatred of 
sentimentalism. 

It is to be observed that this cuts both ways, and that Creigh- 
ton’s whole position, founded on the reality of self, would have been 
opposed to those extreme forms of altruism, often mistaken for 
Christianity, which merge the individual development entirely in 
social improvement, and are logically only tenable by disbelief in 
immortality. Far too many people nowadays are under the delusion 
that, whatever be his creed, Tolstoy, in his ethics, is fundamentally 
Christian. All the many letters of Creighton’s, bearing on his inner 
life, ought to be read and pondered by those of his admirers—neither 
few nor foolish—who admire him with reservations, and wonder 
how so great a mind could be Christian. It is not merely that 
Creighton accepted Christianity apart from his intellectual life ; the 
point is, that they were intimately united, and that the strength of 
his judgment and the breadth of his sympathies are directly due to 
his faith in Him, Who said: “I have come that they might have 
life, and might have it more abundantly.” 

This is a fact. It must be explained by those who hold opposite 
views, Creighton puzzled the world when he was alive. It is to 
be hoped that the contemplation of his personality, at last fully 
expressed, will go on puzzling it—and will be a source at least of 
enquiry to those who want to know how culture in its completest 
sense is compatible with Christianity, no less than of warning to 
those many Christians who misconceive their faith. 

This is, I think, the supreme lesson of Creighton’s life : ‘ The 
end of man is the development of his character,” as Humboldt said ; 
this is only possible through a life in which love is the ruling prin- 
ciple, inspiring mind as well as heart ; and to talk of love without 
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an eternal object is impossible. Love is the evidence of religion ; 
and its analysis is its true apology. 

But, of course, there are many other points. His sense of the 
supreme value of knowledge, and the difficulty of attaining it, is 
only too much needed in a world which finds its daily food in The 
Daily Mail, and seeks its philosophy in lady novelists. It is, again, 
in Creighton’s own life that we see exemplified the value of know- 
ledge. Perhaps his most remarkable quality was his amazingly 
wise judgment—the result, it is clear, of the severe systematic study 
by which alone he disciplined with enduring strength an intelligence 
whose quickness might easily have degenerated into mere dilettantism, 
and its acute insight into cynicism. These volumes afford ample 
proof that Creighton did not become what he was without an effort 
long and continued, and that mere cleverness and mental alertness 
would of themselves have no more saved him, than they do others, from 
frittering away his abilities into futility, or sharpening his wits merely 
into censoriousness. To those who saw Creighton only in the full 
maturity of his splendid gifts; who observed his strange intellectual 
serenity and his subtle moral force, exercised without appearance of 
struggle or arriére pensée; who perceived his amazing grasp of 
every kind of work at once, leaving him still an unclouded brain ; 
who heard the judgment, calm and unprejudiced, of a mind whose 
powers seemed almost miraculously balanced, it may well have 
seemed that he was what he was by grace of nature, and that he was 
so great because he could not help himself. Far from it. Even at 
the end of his life, there is an interesting piece of self-revelation in a 
letter to his daughter. He discusses whether he ought not to adopt 
the conventional pomposity of the Anglican episcopate. 


“Tr you are going to be yourself, you must pay for it; but ought a bishop 
to have anything to pay? Of course he must have something; but can I 
struggle on in the effort to educate people at large? This frequently comes 
into my mind, Ought I to get rid of myself and become dull and solemn ?” 


There are other similar touches, as where he laments in early life his 
inability to resist the ‘temptation to be worried and pressed.” 
This alone is proof that it was only by severe struggle that he 
acquired that marvellous leisure of mind which in later years, amid 
a thousand pre-occupations, always enabled him to listen to anyone 
who had anything to say to him, and led him to tell one of his clerics : 
“I’m never busy,” in the midst of a rush of business which would 
leave most men stupefied. Again we find him, in early life, lament- 
ing his lack of intellectual large-heartedness. Such a lament seems 
almost incredible to those who reflect on the width of his sympathies 
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and the depth of his tolerance. But he was right. Little as he 
changed in essentials, it is clear that his breadth of sympathy came 
to him, not easily, but only because he strove so hard to acquire it. 
“ The perfection of character by effort ” is, in fact, the message of his 
life to other workers, not the conquering of success by original 
genius. It is a great boon that Mrs. Creighton should have taken 
off the veil of reserve which hid from many his moral struggles, no 
less than his religious feeling. The greatness of Creighton is not 
the greatness of a man like Sheridan, whose brilliancy of intellect 
triumphed in spite of moral limitations, accepted without re- 
sistance. It is the greatness of one whose peace of mind was at 
all times assured by his faith, but whose outward activity was an 
unceasing and laborious effort to deepen his sympathies, to annihilate 
his defects, not to rest satisfied with either the knowledge or the 
power of the moment. 

‘The most alert and universal intelligence in the island,” said 
Lord Rosebery. It was true ; and the reason is to be found, not so 
much in his native talents, dazzling though they were, as in the 
untiring strength of will with which he strove to understand all 
points of view, to discover the real meaning of every kind of fact 
that was presented to his eyes, and, above all, to get into personal 
sympathy with every human being with whom he had to do. He 
did not find this easy. The greatness of his life is the greatness of a 


man whose sympathies and interests were always widening, because 
he strove against every kind of narrowness ; because he was ruled 
by a fundamental humility of spirit which strove to discern in every 
mind, however stunted, something of the Divine, and to bring out 
of every character, however meagre, that element in it which God 
must love. J. Nevitre Ficcis 


SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS! 


S far as form and theme are concerned, this latest volume 

of Mr. Swinburne shows great variety in its contents. It 
comprises a medley of occasional pieces,—political, patriotic, and his- 
torical—many of which have already been given to the public. 
Another group consists of what may be called pieces of literary and 
artistic criticism,—an ode on Burns, stanzas on the death of Lord 
Leighton, a birthday poem to Mr. Watts, stanzas on the death of 


14 Channel Passage and Other Poems. A. C. Swinburne. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1904. 
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Mrs. Lynn Linton, a sonnet to Voltaire, lines on Alexandre Dumas, 
and, finally, the praise of Shakespeare. This last is also the central 
theme of the nine ‘ Prologues” to old English plays. Other 
poems show characteristic appreciations, enthusiasms, and hatreds,— 
appreciation of Rabelais and Villon; enthusiasm for Aeschylus, 
Landor, Saint Theresa; hatred of Calvin. And Nature is hymned 
in her fierce and sweet aspects—storm on the Channel, and the bloom 
and promise of spring. 

Nothing in the book can rank with the poet’s best. Read the 
collection from cover to cover, and you fall a prey to tedium and 
indifference : indifference in spite of evident passion and sincerity, 
tedium in spite of wide range of subjects and variety of metre. 
Yet this was not always the case with Mr. Swinburne’s work, which 
once raised no little stir in the world. That work has an emotional 
quality as fresh to-day as ever. Wherein, then, lies the difference? 

From the very first, Mr. Swinburne was remarkable for his pre- 
occupation with style—a point hit by the inversion of Lewis Car- 
roll’s dictum: Take care of the sounds, and the sense will take care 
of itself. Style is a word of wide meaning ; but, taking it to refer, 
whatever its other implications, to the exterior side of literary art, 
we can easily see that Mr. Swinburne did “ take care of the sounds,” 
in the sense that he thought it worth while to pay conscious atten- 
tion to the decorative element in language apart from the subject- 
matter. It by no means follows that he threw himself on to one 
side of that barren controversy between “sound” and “sense.” But 
“sound,” by which are meant the run and swing of the verse, the 
secrets of rhythm and rhyme, the effective arrangement of figures of 
speech, always had a special fascination for him. In sound, thus 
understood, he delights for its own sake. His style is not the spon- 
taneous birth of the emotion with which he views life, but is some- 
thing sought out and found, something to experiment with and 
linger over, a highly artificial compound of elements drawn from 
many sources, of which the most obvious are Greek and the Bible. 
Hence his love of Landor, who appeals most, if not only, to those 
who love the mechanism of art; hence his worship of men who, 
like Baudelaire, preached “art for art’s sake”; and hence his own 
restless exploration of new metres and new forms of expression. In 
the Epistle Dedicatory prefixed to the first volume of his collected 
works, he lays stress on the formal character of much of his compo- 
sition, which he regards as deliberately constructed according to rule 
and law; and this view, however mistaken we may think it, well 
illustrates his devotion to the externals of poetry. 

__ It is part of the same tendency, that Swinburne’s verse is so often 
literary criticism on the lyric note ; and the same fervid conviction 
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of what is good and bad, admirable and base in art, drove him also 
to exalt in prose the memories of the great—Blake, Dickens, Hugo, 
and many others—pouring forth now eulogy, now denunciation, in 
declamatory strains unmatched for force and fire. No poet, it may 
safely be said, can feel thus keenly and deeply about the personalities 
and merits of so many other artists, and remain wholly a poet. 
The poet arouses emotion by verse ; and that emotion at its best is 
more easily and certainly aroused by treating directly of life than by 
discussing the emotions aroused by others, or by arousing emotions 
about those emotions. What the poet gives us when he thus aban- 
dons his own high office may be very valuable; but it will not be 
the value of the best poetry. The exceptions, like Wordsworth’s 
sonnet to Milton, prove the rule. Swinburne glorifies Shakespeare 
and Hugo, not in one or two sonnets, but in pages of verse and 
volumes of prose, thus confirming the suspicion, already suggested 
by his delight in an artificial style, that he is more interested in 
poetry, in the craft and growth of literature, than in life. But the 
poet, strictly speaking, is interested always in life, and only inci- 
dentally in poetry. 

Nevertheless, although Swinburne is perhaps too eager a critic and 
man of letters for the serene band of greatest poets, it would be 
wrong to infer that his verse is an empty blast of rhetoric. If the 
brazen twang of rhetoric is there, it is most magically mellowed. 
Though luxuriating in words like Baudelaire and Hugo, and play- 
ing, as with jewels, with strange and startling effects of speech, yet 
can he strike a deeper and more emotional note than the French 
poets. And the source of this power is plain. It is the nature of 
his subject-matter. He “takes care of the sounds” indeed ; but, 
except with qualifications so large as to exhaust the phrase of signifi- 
cance, he cannot be said to leave the sense to “take care of itself.” 
The common view is, that his sense is like a throw of dice, which 
may or may not turn up ; and it is most essential, if the poet is to 
be sanely judged, to perceive that this is not true—that it 
is not true that sound is his first consideration, and _ that 
chance alone decides whether sense or nonsense shall follow. He 
expresses, as a matter of fact, almost always something which 1s 
quite definite, and something, moreover, evidently so important to 
him, that no unprejudiced reader can seriously think his matter sug- 
gested by, or subordinate to, any mere harmony of words. To take 
only a few of the more prominent instances, what can be more 
definite than the emotion with which he contemplates the sea, or the 
short and bitter fate of man? What clearer and preciser than his 
enthusiasm for freedom and those who fight for freedom, his love 
of Italy struggling for air and light, his hatred of wrong and 
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oppression? Judged by style alone, he might be called a rhetorician ; 
but his subject-matter lifts him to a higher plane. It is because he 
treats of themes like these, and arouses these emotions, not seeing 
beauty everywhere, but most often, and then with fierce and exultant 
insight, in the lives of noble men and in the noble blind face of 
Nature—it is for this reason that, in spite of affectation in style, and 
looseness and monotony in construction, he is able to move us 
beyond the ear. Little to be envied is he who has known tyranny 
and galling custom, and yet can read without tears of joy the Song 
in Times of Order, with its refrain : 


“If three men hold together 
The kingdoms are less by three.” 


So, again, there is no braver chant of the supremacy of Man’s 
spirit than the solemn marching stanzas of Hertha, with the crash 
and plunge of their long fifth lines. Stanzas, it is true, might fall 
out, or be transposed, without greatly changing the effect. But, since 
nothing forces us to suppose only those effects best in art which are 
produced by poems as wholes, where the value of the whole is 
something over and above that of the several parts, those make a 
poor exchange who, in favour of some a@ priori theory, steel their 
hearts against the spell which Swinburne weaves with his sumptuous 
if disorderly chains of splendid images juxta-posed. In a word, a 
mannered style and absence of what is called organic construction do 
not by themselves damn; style, however mannered, may yet be 
beautiful, and, if the style is beautiful and the subject-matter 
worthy, and these two are not quite unsuited each to each, then 
nothing prevents the production of poetic effects of the highest 
order. This, then, is the best that can be claimed for Swinburne : 
that there are moments when, while he treats of the noblest matters, 
a happy marriage is made between the emotion which these matters 
require and the emotion which the studied tension of his style 
requires. By these moments he must live. As long as men feel 
that certain things are better than others, that the sea is beautiful, 
the love of good men good, and the republic of good men, however 
practicable or impracticable, better than monarchy and baser men, so 
long must he live as the poet of the sea, and the poet who sang : 


“ Even love, the belovéd Republic, that reeds upon freedom and lives.” 


_ But these highest moments are rare. An artificial style brings 
its penalties. First, if style be too dear a plaything, lack of serious- 
ness prevents its consummate union with subject. But at this stage 
the effect, though not the best, may yet be excellent. There is some 
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paradox in speaking of lack of seriousness in a tireless and learned 
student, author of the longest English Tragedy in existence, and, 
to the casual glance, innocent of any flash of the Comic Spirit. Yet 
something much like humour shines from him whenever the emo- 
tions of matter and manner are not fused in their intensest glow, 
This it is which makes so laboured a style tolerable in the mock. 
serious Rococo :— 


“We have trod the wine-vat’s treasure, 
Whence, ripe to steam and stain, 
Foams round the feet of pleasure 
The blood-red must of pain.” 


And what but this floats in the dim air of his Garden of Proserpine? 


“ Where no leaf blooms or blushes, 
Save this, whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine.” 


The grave utterance of such conceits is, in fact, a kind or humour; 
as if a man, smiling inwardly, were to outdo in majesty of port the 
participants in some pompous ceremony. 

The next stage comes when this peculiar effect at last fails ; and 
it is this stage which the present volume exemplifies. Time dries 
many springs ; and it is little wonder if we miss the humorous glit- 
ter of those days when delight in magniloquence for its own sake 
bordered on the roguish. The habit of style for its own sake sur- 
vives, but like a machine without a soul; and ingenuity, impotent 
to woo style and subject to any fruitful union, only raises an uneasy 
consciousness of artifice. Thus, when we read of ‘‘man and bird 
. . . girt about with awe for girth,” we severely register the affecta- 
tion and the redundancy ; and when we find Catullus’ us flos in 
septis, &c., inverted into : 


“ Pale and pure as a maiden secluded in secret and cherished with tear, 
One sweet glad hawthorn smiles ”»— 


we admire no poet’s magic stroke, but the trick ot the grammarian. 
Only half the fault, however, is with style. The subjects also fail 
of their parts. Sometimes, as in The Altar of Righteousness, the 
conceptions are vaguely extravagant. Sometimes they are poor and 
thin, as the special emotion with which England and South Africa 
are handled ; and Greece and Crete are ill substitutes for Italy in 
the ’sixties. Sometimes they seem definitely unworthy, e.g. abuse of 
Gladstone. And, finally, they are too numerous, too varied, and 
too particular for the poet’s genius. This prolific commemoration 
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of anniversaries and birthdays damages the impression of spontaneity ; 
so that, at last, all the themes appear infected with the same unnatural- 
ness which always stamped his style. The quality of his 
style has spread to the subject-matter ; and this is the last revenge 
of artificiality. Sypney WaTERLOW 


VERANILDA! 


VERANILDA is the last book we shall have from George 

Gissing. The subject is a romantic love story of the days when 
Justinian ruled the Empire from Constantinople, and Totila de- 
scended upon Rome. Mr. Frederick Harrison has written an intro- 
duction to this story, in which he judges it “to be far the most 
important book which George Gissing ever produced : that one of 
his writings which will have the most continuing life.” 

I believe nearly all admirers of Gissing, who read this book, will 
think this praise misplaced. If in this review defects are mainly 
dwelt upon, it is in hope of counteracting in some measure the effect 
of an authoritative criticism, which implies too low an estimate of 
the bulk of Gissing’s work. 

The last few years of Gissing’s life were spent far away from the 
scenes of poverty, struggle, and failure, which find such true expres- 
sion in his novels. Veranilda was, in a sense, a holiday, hobby- 
horsical product of his imagination. Such books are often as satis- 
factory in their way as an author’s most strenuous successes ; but 
though Gissing, all his life through, kept turning in imagination 
towards Greece and Rome, for his own comfort and delight, the 
faculties which he had in a high degree were not those which enable 
aman to write really well about men and women who lived very 
different lives from his own. Gissing’s merits as novelist do not 
depend upon excellent writing, description, poetic imagination, or 
upon a grasp of the different ideas, social and moral, which vary 
from one generation to another, and even in class and class ; and 
these are the qualities which infuse most life into accounts of the 
remote past. His merits are rather the result of an extreme sensi- 
tiveness to points of individual character, to gesture, movement, and 
inflections of the voice. He is a master in describing the gradual 
effect of a prolonged trial or experience. The conversation in his 
books is extremely natural and abundant. Things which have no 
poetical value, but only a sentimental, accidental value, he can 


' Veranilda, By George Gissing. London : Constable & Co. 1904. 
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describe in unaffected language, which has, however, no beauty of 
its own. Most of these qualities are those which are likely to have 
least play in a novel about ancient times. 

Recording small chances of gesture of voice and bearing is very 
difficult without using language which, by association, calls up the 
modern counterpart to the type described, in which case the historic 
illusion is shattered. This is constantly occurring in the descrip- 
tions of the behaviour of the characters presented in this book. The 
ruined villas of the nobles, the waterless, plague-stricken state of 
Rome, the deserted temples, are plainly described, but without 
vividness or beauty of phrase. The conversation loses its natural- 
ness in the archaic form necessary to keep up the historic illusion, 
and derives whatever interest it has from the plot. 

The plot is a simple one, though it is a little difficult to follow 
the motives of all the intriguers who keep the lovers apart. Vera- 
nilda is kidnapped by the agents of the Church ; and Basil, a young 
Roman noble, searches for her in vain. His friend Marcian, who is 
in confidential communication with Totila, as well as enjoying the 
confidence of Bessus, discovers where she is confined, rescues her, and 
carries her off to his country villa. His intention is to put her 
into the hands of Totila, who will be greedy enough to give her to 
Basil. Unfortunately, he falls in love with her himself, and takes 
the preliminary step towards winning her by assuring her that Basil 
is faithless. Marcian is betrayed by his servant. Basil rides day 
and night, and, finding his friend and Veranilda together, stabs 
Marcian. His friend is guiltless, except in intention. Basil re- 
pents, visits a monastery, and then joins Totila before Rome. 

The story is not quite complete ; but the lovers meet and for- 
give each other, and a happy ending is in view. 

The story is exciting enough,—but Veranilda will go the way of 
all waxwork. D. MacCartuy 





*.* It is desirabse that mo contributions should be sent 


without previous communication with the Editor, who 
cannot undertake to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works 
as it is desired to notice. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HE question of the hour, the Unemployed, falls into 

two distinct parts,—the question of palliatives and 
the question of fundamental causes and remedies. The 
attention rightly given to the former, at times when distress 
is actually upon us, should not draw away attention from 
the careful study of the fundamental causes. There are 
always some Unemployed; but in good times they con- 
sist chiefly of the unemployable (a grave enough problem) 
and of the margin of men who are passing, with brief 
intervals, from one well-paid job to another. There is 
also, in all years, seasona/ want of employment : the case of 
painters thrown out of work by the frost, and the like. 
But in bad times, such as we are now experiencing, want of 
employment is quite a different thing, and affects a far 
larger number in a far more grievous manner. These 
phenomena are found in both Free Trade and Protectionist 
countries. Want of employment, spread in more or less 
degree over the greater part of the field of industry, is 
one of the incidents of the general depression of trade, 
which recurs at more or less regular intervals of some 
eight or ten years. These periodical depressions (like all 
other events) must have their causes ; and the discovery 
of the causes is the most important problem, practically and 
theoretically, that Political Economy has yet to solve. The 
task of solving it demands resources beyond those of an 
ordinary individual. It involves a complete survey of all 


the main phenomena of production, traffic and credit, in 
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relation to the special question of periodical fluctuations ; 
and it is essential that the survey should be world-wide, 
We would suggest that, in directing the work, representa- 
tive business men and economists might usefully co-operate 
with a permanent Government bureau. Great Britain has 
always led the world in Economics; and the step ahead 
which we propose is that which present circumstances 
imperatively demand. Immediate advantage might be 
secured, in the enlightening of public opinion, by the issue 
of Statistical Returns showing the progress of our trade as 
a whole, which should take the place held in the popular 
mind by the Board of Trade Returns, which devote 
exclusive attention to Imports and Exports. 


Mr. Chamberlain has chosen to treat the resurgence of 
the Unemployed Question as a god-send to his cause, which 
has need to be fed by every straw of pessimism. Tariff 
Reform speakers are taught that not only is a polite sym- 
pathy with municipal palliatives desirable, but that the great 


text of Foreign Competition must be dinned into the ears 
of every man who is wanting in his day’s work and wage. 
Probably they are only very partially successful. But it 
remains that they have a shrewd eye to using the oppor- 
tunities which passing want or passion may create for them 
in the mind of the voter. Unfortunately, the Liberal 
leaders, with all their great virtues, have not the same 
instinct for seizing the feeling of the moment to drive 
home their principles. They content themselves with 
blessing or criticising, with sympathy and discretion, the 
proposals of the various Municipal and Labour conferences. 
But their political speeches are still directed chiefly to 
rebutting Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacies, not to stimulating 
the nation to prepare to accept sound alternatives of the 
Birmingham reaction. Lord Rosebery ostentatiously leaves 
it to his late colleagues to put forward a positive policy. 
It is true that occasionally Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Asquith, or Sir Edward Grey speaks of positive 
reforms. But, in the first place, they never make 4 
speech in which they devote their whole time to this 
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subject. And the only part which gets reported in the 
Protectionist Press, or commented on in the country, is 
some thrice re-iterated reply to some blunder or exaggera- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain. In the second place, they 
never show any connection between their negative attack 
on Mr. Chamberlain and their positive programme. 
Education, Economy, Taxation of Land Values, Temper- 
ance, appear, to one who reads their utterances, as detached 
and valuable social reforms. It never occurs to them to say 
that they are part of a scheme as great and as good for the 
country’s salvation as Protection is great and bad for its 
ruin. Only one prominent Opposition orator points the 
real moral. Mr. Winston Churchill, with the truest 
instinct, never fails to insist that his pet remedy of national 
economy is a real, if not complete, answer to the cry of the 
Unemployed and the whining of the Protectionist. The 
semi-Protectionist Ministers themselves have, by their 
extravagance, greatly aggravated the evils of want of em- 
ployment. Economy and the increase of the spending 
power of the people, by remission of taxation on comforts 
and necessaries, will be the greatest stimulus that we can 
give to home trade. 


Why are not other great Liberal causes pressed home 
in the same way? The Taxation of Land Values, after 
the success of the Bill last session, has the first place among 
financial reforms in the minds of Liberals. But the purely 
financial operation of finding more money for our local 
exchequers would be the least consequence of the proposal. 
It would be an universal and powerful stimulus to industry, 
and thereby a remedy for want of employment, far more 
universal and powerful than tariffs, even under the Pro- 
tectionist interpretation. Protection cannot pretend to help 
any trades but those where there is foreign competition. 
The gamble for increased profits is confined to a relatively 
small part of the whole industries of the kingdom. The 
mass of the workers are employed in trades where there is 
no foreign competition in the home market. Their want 
of employment cannot be helped by tariffs. But there is not 
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a trade possessing real vitality that ought not to profit by 
the effects of the taxation of land values. When land is 
taxed on its selling value, no landowner will be able profit- 
ably to hold his land for a rise. As long as his land has 
really no value, other than agricultural, he will continue to 
farm it. But, directly its capital value rises from the agricul- 
tural value of 6d. a yard to 1s. or 1s. 6d.a yard, his rates will 
rise in proportion. At present, the community are suppliants 
to the landlord ; and he levies toll on them by exacting prices 
four, five, sometimes ten and twenty times higher than they 
would be if he had not the monopolist’s power of absolute 
refusal to sell. The relations would be reversed by land 
values taxation. For the landlord would then wait on 
the community, anxious to realise at the assessed price of 
the land, or to let it in order to have the wherewithal to 
pay the rates. Every industry capable of expansion would 
profit. We should also, by the same stroke, make a great 
addition to the purchasing power of our people. The trade 
directly stimulated above all others would be the building 
trade. Cheap land means cheaper houses. Cheaper houses 
mean that the demand for more house-room would become 
effective, and more houses would be built. Our city 
population would either enjoy the increased vitality which 
wider house-room would give them, or they would save in 
cheaper rents. In the latter case, there would be a great 
increase of the spending power of the average consumer, 
and a stimulus to our home market. By stimulating the 
home market, we should do more to give employment than 
by for ever girding at the foreigner, and turning the eyes of 
our discontented classes abroad, and away from the possi- 
bilities of radical reform. 


There has been a severe set-back to the Protectionist 
doctrine that free imports are the cause of want of 
employment, in the fact that the only industries which 
show any sign of really “going,” in the Chamberlainite 
sense, as distinguished from temporary depression, are those 
which depend upon cheap sugar, the one commodity which 
the Protectionists have, so far, had an opportunity of 
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treating in a “ scientific”? manner. The Sugar Convention 
will always be remembered as one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
greatest triumphs. He alone, of all living statesmen, has 
the moral courage to sacrifice the interests of the British 
Empire, as part of a general scheme for raising prices. 
The scheme has succeeded beyond expectation. Let us 
regard the results ; and, to avoid all chance of partiality, 
we may quote from The Times (issue of 5th December last). 


“ British commerce and industry are concerned, and with good reason, 
in the serious consequences for them which seem likely to result from 
the carrying out of the International Sugar Convention. If, on the one 
hand, it benefits British Colonial Sugar, it is unquestionable, on the other 
hand, that the Convention creates formidable competition for the British 
manufactures in which sugar is used as raw material. In France, for 
instance, British manufacturers had, owing to their command of cheap sugar, 
succeeded in creating a really important market for their goods. This will 
shortly be lost to them ; for French manufacturers now enjoy the advantage of 
cheaper sugar and fruit than their English competitors.” 


This blow at British industry was deliberately struck. 
The previous situation was simplicity itself. Asa result of 
the European bounty system the British Empire had cheap 
sugar; and the Continental consumer and manufacturer 
dear sugar. Cheap sugar, however, was a disadvantage 
to the West Indian sugar producer. A rise of $d. per 
pound in the price of sugar might mean a gain of some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds to the West Indian 
planter ; it must mean the direct loss of some seven or eight 
millions to this country, and the indirect loss of a great deal 
more. ‘To adopt a scheme which costs the Empire several 
millions a year in order to benefit some persons in the 
Empire to the extent of a small fraction of a million, is 
insanity : yet this is what has been done. As to the facts, 
there is no dispute ; the interests of the Empire have been 
grossly betrayed. What, then, were the motives of the 
betrayers ? 


The President of the Board of Trade boldly alleges 
that the Government of this country were actuated by 
a desire for Free Trade ; but the sincerity of that desire is 
now only too well known. In point of fact, the Conven- 
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tion expressly provides that each of the countries concerned 
may protect its sugar industry against outside competition 
by means of a surtax (7e., a Customs’ duty in excess of 
the Excise duty) ; and, if the surtax is not high enough to 
give this Protection, it can apply to the Permanent 
Commission to have the surtax raised. The Convention, 
therefore, although it destroyed some of the worst scandals 
connected with the bounties, was deliberately designed to 
perpetuate a system of Protection. So much for the 
alleged help to Free Trade. There is, however, a further 
circumstance, which is particularly interesting in the light of 
the subsequent conduct of the Premier. Foreign tariffs are 
harmful to us ; negotiation might, in some cases, lead us to a 
lowering of tariffs; but what can England offer? The offer 
to assist in abolishing bounties would almost certainly have 
enabled us to obtain commercial advantages. The Conti- 
nent of Europe was, in fact, paying us a tribute of many 
millions a year ; we had, therefore, an enormous advantage, 
which could have been used for bargaining. Why, then, was 
not this power used, if we are to take at all seriously Mr. 
Balfour’s statement that he is a Free Trade Retaliationist ? 
So Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have scored a great 
success. They have helped the foreigner; they have 
injured the Empire ; they have taken away our best asset 
for negotiation. They can reflect that, in addition to all this, 
not only has the consumption of sugar fallen off considerably, 
but a severe blow has been dealt at the confectionery trade. 
In fact, they can know for certain that many men and 
women are out of work and starving, as a direct and obvious 
result of their action. 


A sharp controversy has been carried on during the past 
month upon the ethics of journalism, the occasion and 
immediate cause being the purchase of The Standard by 
Mr. Pearson, Chairman of the Tariff Reform League. 
The feelings aroused by this incident are strong and wide- 
spread. We notice, for example, that one of the principal 
organs of Anglo-Indian sentiment, The Pioneer, has expressed, 
in an admirable article, its sense of “this incalculable loss 
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to journalism,” and has stigmatised with unusual bitterness 
“the practice of attempting to silence opponents by buying 
their organ.” Our contemporary regards a great political 
newspaper as a living and historical organism, with a tradition 
which ought not to be rudely broken and scattered‘ by the 
money power. In this view, The Standard was the exponent 
and interpreter of an important and respectable body of 
Conservative opinion. Now it is one of Mr. Pearson’s 
penny whistles. It is true that many members of the staff 
(though not the editor) have allowed their services to be 
retained. But the staff must speak with an alien voice. A 
political opinion has been bought. The only London penny 
morning paper which maintained Free Trade principles 
has been swept into a Newspaper Trust, and now belongs 
to the man whom Mr. Chamberlain has characterised by 
the flattering sobriquet of “the Greatest Hustler I Know.” 
It is no longer The Standard; it is but one of a dozen 
servile papers which will have to chant in chorus the praises 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and repeat the dictated fallacies 
of Tariff Reform. Its new career has been well begun. 
Almost alone among the London newspapers, The Standard 
appeared to suppress the correspondence between Mr. 
Chamberlain and an incensed confectioner of Birmingham. 
The sub-editorial power of suppressing news and facts that 
tell against the politics of the proprietor is one of the most 
insidious and dangerous weapons of the new warfare. The 
connection between Tariff politics and the corruption of 
the Press is a feature of German as well as of modern 
English politics. ‘The powerful industrial Cartels,” 
writes Dr. Barth in Die Nation, “ which have sprung up 
within recent years in Germany, are already able to silence 
criticism in numerous editorial offices ; and the creation of 
large capitalistic interests in the newspaper world can only 
have the effect of gradually stifling the voices of public 
opinion,” 


_ The best hope of the world for the twentieth century 

lies in the movement against autocracy in Russia. If it were 

confined to the industrial and professional classes, or if it were 
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taking a form dictated by the Anarchists, we should have little 
hope of its success. But the cry for a constitution, for legality, 
for political life, comes, like the similar cry in France in 
the spring of 1789, from the whole nation, and is intimately 
connected with the economic and financial needs of the 
peasantry. The Russian peasants, as Professor Vinogradoff 
showed in detail, in his authoritative contribution to our 
October issue, are in a state of periodic starvation no longer 
known in Western Europe ; and they are still by law only 
half free. The present movement is largely on their 
behalf. The Liberal nobles and local administrators who 
head the movement of this winter, claim not only “ freedom 
of conscience, belief, speech, the Press, and the right of 
public meeting and combination,” but “to set the village 
population free, in all particulars regarding personal and 
social life, from administrative guardianship, and to place 
the peasant class under the protection of properly organised 
courts of law.” And they desire that the Zemstvos (district 
councils) “‘ be not organised on a class basis,” but that “ the 
whole local population” should take part in them. Further- 
more, the reformers are men of experience in government. 
The local Zemstvos have long been working quietly and 
well, though sadly hampered by the central authority ; it 
is the trained local administrators from all parts of Russia, 
knowing by bitter experience the ways of the central 
government, who are now claiming a national representation 
at head-quarters. They ask ‘that chosen representatives 
of the people, with right to vote, take part in the organisa- 
tion of the legislative power, in the framing of the Imperial 
Budget of income and expenditure, and in controlling the 
legality of the Administration.” Thus, with a starving and 
half-liberated peasantry, the noblesse calling for reform, the 
professional and industrial classes strongly on the side of 
change, a national cry for law and a constitution, the system 
of taxation breaking down and bankruptcy at the door, 
a monarch wavering perpetually between good Ministers 
and bad, the situation is not unlike the months before the 
summons of the States-General. But the army is an 
unknown quantity. And the sparseness of the towns and of the 
town population, and the fact that the remaining grievances 
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of the peasants are against the Administration, rather than 
against their quondam masters, the nobles, render it 
improbable that reform, if indeed it takes place, will be 
like the general overturn of 1789. 


The interview with Count von Biilow, published in the 
December number of the Nineteenth Century, and his speech 
in the Reichstag on December sth, have called pointed 
attention to the anti-German campaign which is being 
carried on by certain influential journals in this country. 
For months and years past, a persistent and deliberate effort 
has been made to indoctrinate the English people with the 
idea that Germany is our secret and inveterate enemy ; that 
her diplomacy is at work in every capital of the world to 
thwart our policy and hamper our interests ; and that she 
is eagerly awaiting the hour when she will be strong 
enough to engage us in war. At every crisis, great or 
small, through which the Empire passes, we are invited to 
trace the malign influence of Germany. Thus, to take the 
most recent instances, Germany, we are told, interposed to 
hinder the ratification by China of the Tibet treaty, and 
Germany induced the panic in the Baltic fleet, with the 
deliberate intention of embroiling us with Russia. Such 
statements are as easy to make as they are foolish and 
dangerous. They rest on no authority that can be 
adduced. They deal, not in facts, but in suggestions and 
innuendoes. But, in the universal reverberation of the Press, 
their effects may be as far-reaching and as disastrous as 
though they were based on indubitable facts. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of the first importance that we have from the 
German Chancellor an emphatic and categorical denial, 
both of the general and the special charges. We are now 
informed, on the highest authority (1) that it was not 
Germany that warned Russia, but Russia that told Ger- 
many of a possible attack by the Japanese on the Baltic 
Fleet ; (2) that the action of the German Minister at Pekin 
was confined to an enquiry as to the correctness of the pub- 
lished text of the Tibet treaty, coupled with -an assurance 
that the matter was one in which Germany had no interest. 
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It is, no doubt, open to writers in the Press and to their 
readers to disbelieve the statements of Count von Biilow. 
But what should we think if similar statements of fact made 
by an English Prime Minister were dismissed abroad as 
Machiavellian falsehoods? And what grounds have we 
for adopting such an attitude, save the irresponsible and 
unsupported statements of correspondents in the English 
Press? On the face of it, the word of the German Chan- 
cellor is to be preferred to that of an anonymous writer. 


But, it may be urged, we have reasons based on the 
general situation for supposing that Germany is our enemy. 
What are these reasons? ‘Germany is increasing her navy.” 
So are we ; so is every great Power, in this insane and tragic 
competition of armaments. ‘ But the Germans are our trade 
rivals.” Of course they are. So are all nations. But if that 
be a reason for supposing a deadly political antagonism, why 
are we on such friendly terms with the United States ? ‘ But 
Germany has colonial ambitions.” No doubt. So have 
the United States, so has France. Yet our relations with 
those Powers are of the friendliest. And, seriously, which 
of our Colonies is it supposed that Germany intends to snap 
up? Canada, perhaps, with the warm approval of the 
United States! Australia and New Zealand, with the 
connivance of the new World-Power of Japan! South 
Africa, with the experience of the long and sanguinary 
Boer war to encourage them to so easy an enterprise, a 
Power which has not the command of the sea! _ Really, 
these ideas are so childish, once they are looked in the 
face, that it is difficult to see how they can be put for- 
ward by sane men. The truth is, that this Teuto-hetze is 
as ridiculous as it is unscrupulous. Unfortunately, that 
does not prevent it from having effects which may be 
dangerous to the peace of the world. We can only hope 
that the formal repudiation by the German Chancellor of 
any anti-English bias in German policy may help to set 
at rest the fears of all sober Englishmen. 
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THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE 


OR the last four years there has been constant dis- 

cussion of Army Reform ; and innumerable changes in 
organisation and numbers have resulted. But all discussion, 
and all resulting change, have been concerned almost entirely 
with the precise number of men in the regular army who 
are to be available on the outbreak of war. 

Now the military policy of any nation must affect pro- 
foundly three things—its health, its wealth, and its patriot- 
ism. It must affect its health ; partly by the effect of the 
lowered physique or actual disease suffered by the men who 
year by year pass out of the ranks of the Army, and partly 
by the example which the Army may set to the rest of 
the population. 

It must affect its wealth detrimentally, whatever the 
policy may be ; for it is apparent that military expenditure 
cannot possibly be other than unproductive, and a drain on 
the resources of the State. The amount of loss sustained will 
depend not only, or even mainly, on the amount of money 
expended, but on whether the money be well or ill spent. 
For, in the latter event, there will certainly be added the 
huge sums involved in defeat or reverse in war. 

It must affect its patriotism in a number of ways, partly, 
as in the first case, by the example which its regular forces 
may set, but chiefly by encouraging or discouraging the 
national spirit of self-sacrifice, as expressed in unpaid 
voluntary effort. 

Now it will be admitted that these broad tendencies of 
military policy are of greater importance than the precise 
number of soldiers in barracks at any given moment ; but, 
unhappily, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
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military policy which this country has pursued during the 
past few years has had an evil effect ; in other words, that 
the nation is less healthy, less wealthy, and less patriotic 
than it would have been, had wiser counsels prevailed. 

With regard to the health of the people of these islands, 
it will be best first to turn our attention to the garrison of 
India, for which our regular army primarily exists. The 
Army has many other important functions ; but, whereas all 
of these could be performed by other agencies, or dispensed 
with altogether without real disaster, the maintenance of the 
Indian garrison is a primary essential to the well being of 
the country and the Empire at large. 

Our present system is: to enlist men at about seventeen 
years of age, the majority being far below the average of the 
nation in physique and character. The reason that we are 
obliged to enlist so many men of poor physique and poor 
character is, that we persist in offering inducements far lower 
than will procure the required numbers of a better class. 
It is not necessary to labour this point ; because no man 
who has ever had to do with a recruiting depét will be 
found to deny it. Now let us see what the result of this 
method is. These men proceed to India at an age when 
their characters are only half formed, and when their 
physique is unable to withstand the climate of India. Many 
of them suffer in health owing to the extreme heat. 
An appalling proportion suffer in health from other causes. 
They return to this country, broken in health, bringing with 
them the seeds of disease from which they can never escape, 
and which are bound to affect generations yet unborn. It 
is true, of course, that there are many men in the Army who 
withstand the trials and temptations of the Indian climate 
and surroundings, who serve an extended term in the Army, 
and who are a credit and an example to all those with whom 
they come in contact. But it is idle to conceal from our- 
selves, when discussing military problems, that a large 
proportion of the Army is doomed to the fate which has 
been described. Indeed, it is true to say that our present 
method of garrisoning India has been responsible for more 
sorrow, more misery, and more suffering than all the wars 
we have waged. The reason for this sad state of affairs is 
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not far to seek ; we enlist men of immature age and of poor 
character, because we cannot get men of full age and good 
character for the terms we offer. We persist in the policy, 
because to reverse it would show a large increase in cost for 
the same number of men on paper. 

But a moment’s reflection will show that in this case a 
very great increase in expenditure of money per man, and a 
consequent great reduction in the paper strength, in order to 
keep the total expenditure within the same limits, would 
produce a far more formidable force in war. Successive 
War Ministers have persisted in assuming that actual service 
in the field is like a “ tug-of-war,” in which, the more men 
you have on the rope, the greater the force they will exert. 
The stronger each man is, the better, say they ; but any man, 
however weak, will add something, at any rate, to the total 
force. But in an army the exact contrary is the case. 
Let us suppose that a force of 1,000 men takes the 
field and proceeds to the theatre of war, and that at the end 
of three weeks every man is found fit for his duties. Let 
us suppose that another force of 3,000 men at the end of 
the same period has half of its numbers sick, leaving 1,500 
effective ; it will be apparent that the 1,000 will be 
immeasurably more formidable than the 1,500, for a large 
proportion of the 1,500 will be engaged in attending to the 
wants of the ineffectives. Yet this is precisely the state of 
the British Army at any given moment. The British Army 
on the field of battle is still the best in the world ; the best 
infantry, the best cavalry, the best gunners. But it leaves 
behind it another army of ineffectives, almost as numerous. 
The proportion of effectives is greater than a half ; but it is 
deplorably below that of any other European army. From 
the latest returns available, it appears that the number of 
men constantly ineffective from sickness in peace time is 
four times greater in the English Army than in the German 
Army, being 46 per 1,000 in the one case, and 10 per 1,000 
in the other. But the figures as to the number of men in 
the British Army in India who are reckoned as unlikely to 
be equal to the work of a campaign, owing to previous 
illness, are quite extraordinary. It is probably true to say, 
that one-third of the Indian Army would be unable to with- 
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stand the hardships of a campaign. What then is the 
remedy for this state of affairs, which not only reduces our 
military strength, but is steadily sapping the well-being of 
the nation at home? It must be apparent that, for the 
Indian Army, we must adopt a wholly different system of 
recruiting ; only the strongest in body and mind must be 
accepted for a service which puts so great a strain on health 
and character. In order to obtain such men, the pay must 
be raised, and, what is more important, a life career must be 
given. By no other possible means can we obtain them. 

There is no difficulty in the scheme, except that it is 
apparently more expensive ; but in fact this would prob- 
ably not be the case, owing to the greater effectiveness, 
and the consequent reduction of numbers which could safely 
be made. 

It may be urged by those who are interested in the 
Labour Problem, that the present system reduces the pres- 
sure on the Labour market by removing many inefficient 
workers to serve in the Army ; but when the terrible results 
of this method are considered, it will be seen that the price 
paid is far too high, and that, in the long run, the resulting 
deterioration of large portions of the population causes far 
more pressure of inefficient labourers than the present 
method can possibly relieve. | 

Apart from the question of disease, the fact that a man 
who leaves the Army has been unable to learn any trade, 
and finds himself stranded in a country where Labour is 
now to a great extent highly organised, occasions the most 
deplorable results. An extract from a letter sent to the 
writer by one who, after being an officer in the Army for 
many years, is now in charge of large works, may be of 
interest. 


“The War Office seem to forget the fact that the Labour Market now is 
very different to what it was twenty years ago ; every trade has its Union, 
and every Union rules the employers, so that the civilian is rarely stranded 
unless he is very incompetent. A man seeking employment who does not 
belong to a Union can get in nowhere, and has only the chance of casual 
jobs. The whole country is inundated with ex-soldiers seeking employment, 
many of them being of excellent characters and with recommendations from 
their commanding officers, but with no particular trade. ‘They wander from 
town to town looking like casuals, and no man will hire them. I have had 
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several such during the last week ; the only work they can be put to is labour- 
ing, and at that they are not equal to men who have been handling the pick 
and shovel from their youth. ‘These men are travelling placards of the disad- 
vantages of joining the Army.” 


Every employer of Labour has had the same ex- 
perience as the writer of this letter; indeed it must be 
apparent that this state of affairs is inevitable, and must 
continue under the present system. A man cannot learn a 
trade during his Army service, partly because there is not 
time, and partly because no Englishman will learn any- 
thing unless he is free to make the best terms he can 
for the job. It follows, therefore, that if the soldier is 
to be spared the hateful choice between public or private 
charity at the end of the service, he must be provided 
by the Government with a life career. This is the system 
which actually does obtain in the Navy and in the Metro- 
politan Police. All men of good character can serve on 
until they obtain a pensicn ; and the arrangement works 
admirably. For every 100 soldiers to be found in a casual 
ward, there can hardly be found one sailor or one policeman. 
This perhaps may make us reflect that we have begun at 
the wrong end in copying the Navy for the Army. The 
organisation of the Navy at Headquarters, which has been 
copied in the creation of the Army Council, may or may 
not be efficient for its work ; until we have a great naval war 
we shall never know. But in the enlistment of men its 
success is undoubted ; nor is it necessary to have the test 
of war to see that this is so. Sailors as a class are strong, 
healthy, and energetic ; nor do any appreciable proportion 
of them become a burden to the community after their 
service. 


The truth of the matter is, that the attempt to maintain 
our foreign service Army by enlisting men for a short period, 
in the expectation that they will be re-absorbed in the 
Labour market at the end of their service, has proved a 
complete failure ; the men have not been so re-absorbed, 
and consequently they become, in the words of the writer 
quoted above, “travelling placards of the disadvantages of 
joining the Army.” This arises from no fault of their 
own, but from the higher organisation of Labour ; and 
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since this higher organisation is constantly increasing, the 
crowding out of those who have lost the best years of their 
life in unproductive employment must continue, to an ever 
increasing degree. 

It would seem that the arguments against short service 
without pension for our Regular Army are overwhelming. 
The only advantage of this system is the creation of a large 
reserve ; but when it is considered that every Power whom 
we are likely to fight can put a million men into the field 
fully equipped within a few weeks, and still have twice that 
number in reserve ; when it is seen that Russia, after losing 
200,000 men in Manchuria, still maintains with ease 350,000 
in that country, 5,000 miles from her base; it is plain 
that the precise number of our Regular Army and its 
reserves is of little moment, for under no circumstances 
could it supply one-fifth part of the men required for any 
real emergency. What is of enormous moment is, that the 
spirit and physique of our Army should be of the highest ; 
so that its example may leaven the whole nation, from 
whence alone the real reserve can come. 

The present method of obtaining recruits must come to 
an end. To place recruiters at the corners of streets and 
outside public houses, in order to entrap the hungry, is not 
the best way to obtain men fit to withstand the Indian 
climate. Indeed, it is neither business-like nor humane. 
If it be urged that by no other means can the numbers be 
obtained, the answer must be that the Navy and the 
Marines, no less than the Metropolitan Police and the 
Irish Constabulary, are a standing proof that men of the 
class required can be obtained by decent methods and in 
ample numbers, if sufficient inducements be offered. Then 
we should be free from the curse that follows on our present 
system in garrisoning India. It may well be called the 
nightmare of Empire. If the members of the Army 
Council would betake themselves to Southampton to meet 
the invalids returning from India, it is very certain that the 
present system would cease to be. 

It has been said that the military policy must affect the 
wealth of a nation ; and this is indeed a truism. But how 
greatly a faulty policy may diminish that wealth, without 
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a corresponding increase in strength, is probably not realised 
by most people in this country. 

There is no parallel in any other country in the world 
to the extraordinary increase in military expenditure which 
has taken place here : an increase amounting in the last ten 
years to close upon twenty-five millions sterling, or over one 
hundred per cent. The military Budgets of all foreign 
countries have shown comparatively slight increases during 
the same period ; and it is worth considering what actual 
gain in strength has been obtained in this country, which 
has not been obtained in others. 

The first question to consider must be that of warlike 
material, and primarily of guns. It will hardly be believed 
that, during the very decade in which our military ex- 
penditure has risen by one hundred per cent., the armament 
of our batteries has continued to be of the same obsolete 
pattern as that which was adopted close on twenty years ago, 
while in the case of every military Power on the Continent, 
where the increase in military expenditure has been but 
slight, the Army has been provided with a new quick-firing 
gun. The difference between the gun with which the 
British Army would have to fight its battles if it took the 
field to-morrow, and the gun possessed by foreign countries, 
isnot only one of degree, but of kind. It is not too much 
to say that the difference is as great as that between a 
muzzle-loading shot gun of fifty years ago, and the modern 
hammerless ejector. Our gun will fire a little over two 
aimed shots per minute; the guns of foreign countries 
anything from eight to twenty. Ours is of low velocity, 
involving much difficulty in obtaining the range accur- 
ately ; theirs are of high velocity, with all its corre- 
sponding advantages for field artillery. Our gun has 
a clumsy spade contrivance, which prevents the carriage 
from running back more than a certain distance, but does 
not prevent the necessity of relaying the gun for each shot ; 
on their guns the recoil is taken on the carriage, and relay- 
ing is unnecessary. It is true that the manufacture of 
quick-firing guns for the Indian Army has been sanctioned, 
and is believed to be progressing ; but the fact remains 


that, if this country were to be involved in war to-morrow 
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with a Continental Power, practically the whole of our 
Regular Army would take the field with batteries of guns 
so obsolete, that it is no exaggeration to say that six of our 
batteries would be no more formidable than one of the 
enemy’s. 

Truth to tell, the whole story of the guns is like some 
strange and evil dream. Ten years of increasing military 
extravagance, culminating in an expenditure on armaments 
exceeding that of any nation in the world, ten years of 
aggression and ever-increasing responsibilities, and, at the 
end of it all—an obsolete gun. 

It may be urged that, apart from the question of guns, 
our military power may have been increased in a reasonable 
proportion. But no one who knows the Army now, and 
knew it ten years ago, can suppose that we are twice as strong 
now as we were then, or indeed that we are appreciably 
stronger ; the number of effectives in the Regular Army 
has increased little, if at all, while the numbers of the 
Auxiliary Forces have decreased, and are decreasing. 

Thirdly, we have to consider the effect of our military 
policy upon the patriotism of the nation at large—upon 
that spirit of self-sacrifice on which, in the last resort, the 
safety of every State must depend. 

It is in this respect that the greatest harm has been done. 
It is not sufficiently realised, that the increase of the paid 
forces of a State which relies upon voluntary efforts must 
tend to result in the decay of the spirit of self-sacrifice in 
the rest of the nation. The most startling instance of the 
effect of the presence of regular troops upon the nation 
amongst whom they live, was found in the case of Natal in 
the recent war. There can be no doubt that the people of 
Natal were just as patriotic, just as capable of being efficient 
soldiers for the defence of their country, as the Dutch who 
lived across their borders. But the presence of a large paid 
garrison in their midst sapped their military energies to such 
an extent that, whereas their enemies put the whole of their 
able-bodied men into the field, sufficiently well organised 
and led for the carrying out of the invasion of Natal, the 
capture of its northern half, and the investment of its 
military capital, the people of Natal themselves were unable 
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to put more than a few thousand men into the field. The 
splendid services rendered by those of the colonists of Natal 
who did, in fact, take the field at the outbreak of the 
war, are proof enough that, had they been left to themselves, 
they could have resisted with ease an invasion by a force 
three times greater than that which actually attacked them. 
The people of Natal have learnt their lesson, have promptly 
acted upon it, and have made provision for the training of 
their population to arms. We in this country, who run 
far greater dangers, are allowing the same thing to happen 
here which caused the disaster in Natal. The people of 
this country are being taught more and more to look for 
assistance to the Navy and to the Regular Army. They 
are told that their only duty to the State is to pay and look 
pleasant ; that all personal sacrifice is inconvenient and 
unnecessary, and that their Auxiliary Forces had better be 
reduced. When it is considered that, three short years ago, 
we suffered defeat after defeat in our own territory—not 
from any lack of men, but from lack of men with the very 
elements of military knowledge ; when it is considered, 
moreover, that, at this period of our humiliation, the enemy 
whom we were fighting, brave and determined as they were, 
numbered no more than thirty thousand, to propose to 
reduce still further the number of men on whose military 
skill we can rely in the hour of danger would seem to be 
the height of folly. It must be apparent that, in the mani- 
fold uncertainties of things, one thing at least is plain : 
the more men in a State, whether in an island or not, 
who have the patriotism and the skill to uphold their 
country’s honour, the stronger that State will be under any 
conceivable circumstances. Patriotism and skill can do no 
harm. Under many circumstances they may save a State 
from annihilation. 

It may be said that the reduction of the auxiliary 
forces has so far only been proposed ; but it should not be 
forgotten that the proposal itself is rapidly achieving its 
object, without the need for administrative action. ‘The 
number of the Auxiliary Forces is steadily diminishing, the 
difficulty of obtaining recruits is becoming greater ; since 
every man is now asking whether he might not just as 
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well take his ease and save himself the trouble. The 
decrease in the number of officers is even more striking 
than in the number of men; nor is this to be wondered at. 
Military service of every kind is irksome to the people of 
this country ; they undertake this irksome duty only because 
they believe that the safety, honour, and welfare of the State 
demand some such sacrifice on their part. It is in the same 
belief that they subscribe to hospitals, man lifeboats, and do 
other disagreeable and dangerous things which other States 
exact from their citizens by compulsion. 

But one drawback to this voluntary system, admirable 
though it be, is that, once doubt is cast on the necessity for 
the sacrifice, the whole structure may vanish like a dream, 
There are some in high places to-day who have instilled this 
fatal doubt into the minds of their countrymen, and, as a 
consequence, the whole fabric of voluntary service is crumb- 
ling away, before even the foundations of any structure have 
been laid to take its place. 

The fatal error has been to regard the Auxiliary Forces 
only as so many combatant units. This they may well be; 
and the more ready they are for mobilisation the better. 
But it is as a school of arms, and as an expression of 
national patriotism, that they should chiefly be fostered and 
encouraged. Viewed in this light, it is plain that the more 
men you have in the Auxiliary Forces the better : the length 
of training is of less importance, if only for this obvious 
reason, that the abler a man is, the less time he has to 
spare. It must often be the case that, the more training 1s 
demanded from a unit, the less efficient it will be, owing to 
the exclusion of the ablest men. 

Enough has been said to show that, if there be any 
truth in the foregoing considerations, our military policy is 
lowering the health, the happiness, the wealth, and the 
patriotism of our people; and it would seem that, if that 
policy be continued, it must ere long land us in irre- 
trievable disaster. 

What, then, can be done to avert catastrophe? We 
must abandon our present method of enlistment at 
whatever cost, for the sake of the health of our 
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eople, even if for no other reason. We must enlist 
only the best men of the highest physique and mora/ 
for our Regular Army. We must rid ourselves of the 
nightmare which must now oppress every thoughtful man 
when he considers the necessary consequences of our present 
method of garrisoning India. We must resolutely face the 
increased cost per man, and the necessary reduction in 
numbers—a reduction far greater than ever yet proposed. 
In order to obtain men of the required stamp, we must 
offer better remuneration, better chances of promotion, and, 
above all, a pension for all men of good conduct. 

We must cease to squander money, in the futile 
endeavour to increase the number of our regular forces 
without offering sufficient inducement to attract men 
of the class required; we must save sufficient money 
to supply our Army with the best artillery. There 
must be an end of the policy of “ Young Men and Old 
Guns.” 

In order to face the great reduction in numbers which 
must be caused by the changes suggested, while diminishing 
the cost, we must finally abandon the idea that the defence 
of these islands, in the event of naval defeat, depends in 
any degree on the regular foreign service Army. Whatever 
force may be required must be provided from men who 
give their services, and who, except for brief intervals, live 
in their homes and follow useful trades. It must be realised 
that, since wars are now waged, not by small paid armies, 
but by whole nations in arms, we must depend upon 
the patriotic efforts of the whole mass of the population in 
any war worthy of the name. Of military duty the State 
should take from every man what he will give, encourage 
every man to give something, and pay him what it can 
afford for his loss of time. 

The teachings of the extreme Blue Water school—the 
White Flag school—who propose to surrender in the 
event of naval reverse, no less than the teachings of 
those extremists in the opposite direction, who wish to 
pass every man through a term of compulsory service on 
the Continental model, must alike be disregarded. The 
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former school of thought is unworthy of any people, and, 
least of all, of the people with the splendid traditions of 
this country for stubborn persistence after defeat. The 
latter disregards the fundamental traditions of the British 
people, from whom anything can be obtained by asking, 
and nothing by ordering ; who will be led, but will not 
be driven. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN FRANCE 


HE life of States, says Montesquieu, resembles that of 

individuals : the one has a right to kill in self-defence, 
the other to make war for self-preservation. Apply this rude 
social law to a war of ideas; assume that these ideas are 
vital to the existence of a State; that around them have 
raged more than a hundred years of conflict ; that they 
have seemed to perish and then to rise again; that their 
foes are internal and yet are directed by an exterior power ; 
that this enemy is implacable, and that her principles 
forbid all compromise—and you have the case of the 
French Republic against the Roman Curia. 

Every capital event in modern French history attests 
the reality of the struggle. The Second Republic is 
destroyed by the coalition of the Church and Louis 
Napoleon ; the Third, barely surviving the shock of an 
embittered struggle between the clergy and its partisans 
(1875 to 1880), is twice on the point of succumbing before 
a clerical-Cesarist combination. Only after fifteen years of 
troubled life can it succeed in obtaining a homogeneous 
Republican party in its legislature ; and, even then, it is not 
sure of its Army. Only at the close of a generation of 
clerical ascendancy in education can it begin to organise its 
system of instruction on the modern lines of free, com- 
pulsory, secular training. Only in 1904 is it able to aim 
at bringing its secondary schools thoroughly under State 
influence, and providing a good half of its youth with 
qualified schoolmasters and professors, in place of monks 
and nuns. Half a century of continuous effort is needed to 
counterwork the law of 1850, advisedly introduced, as 

‘ Under the Chaumié Bill which has just passed the Senate. 
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Thiers, so largely responsible for it, confessed, in order to 
admit the Jesuits to the work of teaching and to under- 
mine the University,’ ze., the State system of education. 
All through this period, the Republic is compelled, 
under the Concordat of 1801, to maintain its enemy, and 
to place her above the common law ; to give her Cardinals 
precedence over all its officials, save only the President of 
the Republic ; to submit to encroachments on the Con- 
cordat, and a consistent refusal even to acknowledge the 
binding force of the Organic Articles. And, at every stage 
of the conflict, the ideals of the two combatants diverge. 
The Church sinks into an “ Asian monarchy ” *—a State 
that not only binds its subjects, but hypnotises them. She 
proclaims the virtual Godhood of the Bishop of Rome. 


1 Here is Dupanloup’s criticism of M. Beugnot’s report on the Falloux 
Law of 1850, which opened primary, secondary, and even superior education 
to the control of the clergy and the Congregations, The only point in which 
the qualification proved inaccurate was that the Jesuits were not expressly 
named in the Bill. By a bargain between Thiers and Montalembert, it was 
agreed that the law should be silent on this point ; for the Jesuits had never 
been recognised in France since the eighteenth century. The Ecole Normale 
(or State training school for teachers) was actually suppressed by the cleri- 
cals :-— 

“It is against the monopoly of the University, and in spite of the Uni- 
versity, that this law has been constructed,” said Dupanloup, whose party 
represented the more moderate Catholic section, as against the extremists, who 
were for the complete destruction of the University. Dupanloup went on to 
enumerate the results that had been achieved. They were as follows :— 

“The enfranchisement of the petits séminaires” (nominally training 
schools for the priesthood, but largely used as competitors with the State’s 
secondary schools). 

“The admission of Congregations not recognised by the State, and of the 
Jesuits, expressly mentioned.” 

“The abolition of the certificate for studies.” 

“The abolition of degrees.” 

“The destruction of the Normal Schools.” 

“The deep and irremediable dislocation of the University hierarchy.” 


“The important place reserved for the bishops and the clergy in the 
Superior Council of Public Instruction.” 

“ The institution of Departmental Committees and the prominent position 
which the bishops and the clergy may occupy upon them, and the influence 
they must necessarily exercise in primary instruction, even in secondary and 
superior instruction.” 

That part of the Falloux Law which relates to secondary instruction still 
exists. 

2 Gladstone on Vaticanism. 
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She demands unquestioning obedience to her decrees. She 
declares war on modern society,’ its ideas, morals, insti- 
tutions, brushes aside the Council and acts through the 
Pope as the one authority in matters of belief, insists 
that religious tolerance and freedom of conscience are 
inconsistent with the Catholic faith, and even reclaims 
the old ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ‘The State, on the con- 
trary, proclaims that its foundation rests purely on the idea of 
human justice. It professes to find ample moral security in 
those principles of right and wrong which, in Dr. 
Creighton’s words, are “ universally recognised by its citizens, 
apart from their position as members of any religious 
organisation.” It disallows the special Roman pretensions? 
by proclaiming its “ neutrality” as between conflicting 
religious bodies, institutes civil marriage, and removes the 
Catholic symbols from its schools and Law Courts. Anti- 
Clericalism becomes politically useful to it. It draws the 
groups of the Left together, and gives the Republic the 
three most stable Ministries it has ever known—those of 
Ferry, Waldeck-Rousseau, and Combes. 

Becoming more powerful, the State boldly competes 
with the Church for popular favour. As against her 
imposing mysteries, her claim to link the little life of man 
with the invisible world of faith, the secular power can, 
indeed, offer nothing. But against the great scenic and 
emotional attractions of her ritual, it sets its historic pro- 
cessions and exhibitions ; fills the streets and squares with 
statues of its heroes, philosophers, and politicians; disputes 
with Rome the glories and memories of the past. In 
proportion as the Church, wrapping her Imperial robes 
around her, grows self-centred, cold at heart, the State 
becomes more human, more compassionate. While the 
Church, in sharp contrast with the primitive Christian 
tendency to despise the army and to refuse to serve in it, 
allies herself with militarism, and even, through the mouth 
of Pére Didon, calls on the army, #.e.,on Catholic officers, to 
draw the sword upon the State, the Republic, under Radical 
and Socialist influences, grows more and more peaceful, 

‘In the Encyclicals, Mirari and Quanta Curd. 

*“ The Church is either Queen or she is Nothing.” —Montalembert. 
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reduces the period of military service and ameliorates dis- 
cipline, practises arbitration, even seeks to soften the quarrel 
with Germany, and strengthens its ties of amity with the 
freer or non-Catholic countries of Western Europe. To 
the manual labourers it offers liberty of combination, pro- 
vides a home for their Trade Unions, and subscribes to 
their out-of-work funds ; proposes a shorter working day 
for its own employees and for special trades like miners 
and railway workers ; promises the protection of the State 
for the sick, the young, and the weak, and maintenance for 
the aged. As religion becomes more fashionable, more 
agreeable to the dourgeois, the State, in its turn, founds itself 
more on the suffrage of the workmen. Socialism, banned by 
three Popes in succession in the chief Encyclicals of the last 
century, declines as an economic dogma, but developes as 
a moral and constitutional force. Like the Church, its 
religious appeal is social rather than individual ; it aims at 
a renovated community, purged of its grosser elements. 
Therefore, it becomes a formidable rival to the exclusive 
ethical claims of Catholicism. It challenges the Church to 
present herself as the one refuge from the egotism of 
modern life, the wings by which alone man can raise 
himself to the skies. A type of secular Christian doctrine 
begins to emerge : the first humble home of a new house- 
hold of faith. 

On the other hand, the Roman Church, by her own 
choice, falls under an influence which at once detaches 
her from the people and from the modern State, and shuts 
her off from the springs of true spiritual energy. The chief 
ecclesiastical event of the nineteenth century has surely been 
the restoration of the Company of Jesus. That event placed 
at the disposal of the Papacy at once the most cultivated 
and the most sceptical element in the regular clergy. In 
one sense the experiment of Pius VII., the first significant 
act of the “counter-revolution,’ has succeeded. The 
Jesuits have made the Pope a miraculous idol, of which 
they pull the strings. They have imposed on the Church 
their favourite doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
thus, according to a specially favoured and highly ingenious 
Catholic theologian, striking a mortal blow at the modern 
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doctrines of liberty and self-government. They have given 
a new impulse to religious education. Under their direc- 
tion, the Pope, setting out to the conquest of political 
power, has largely broken the forces of Liberalism in 
Germany, in Belgium, even in Holland. In France, they 
have set loose kindred forces, like the Assumptionists, that 
have all but brought the Republic to the ground. They 
are anti-Semites, declaring, through their organ, the Crvi/ta 
Cattolica, that the emancipation of the Jews has been the 
“corollary of the so-called principles of 1789.” They are 
anti-Protestants ; and dislike of Protestants is a peculiar note 
of French Catholicism. Above everything, they have 
stamped their worldliness, their formalism, their alliance 
with the “directing classes,” on French Catholic society. 
Take up a modern French Catholic manual on education. 
You will find it saturated with Jesuit ideas—praise of the 
Order and its works, hatred of Jansenism and Protestantism, 
depreciation of new notions in pedagogy, insistence on a 
strict and minute surveillance of the pupils, as well as the 
customary attack on the Revolution,’ that “Satanic” spirit 
to whose discomfiture M. de Mun periodically summons 
the Catholics of France. 


“The Jesuits do not write,” said M. Reinach to me; 
“and therefore their power, always in the background, must 
be guessed rather than fully revealed. But, now and then, 
it comes to the surface, as in the case of Pere du Lac, with 
the Army Year Book always on his table, and de Boisdeffre 
as his daily companion and pupil.” * And the Jesuits come 
into the open in the campaign against Americanism, the 
movement of reconciliation with democracy and modern ideas 
which Archbishop Ireland sought to transplant from America. 


“The reactionary Catholic parties, and the partisans of the ‘ Status quo,’ 
(writes the Abbé Houtin, a distinguished member of the Americanist move- 





' Here are extracts from a brief Summary of Church History :— 
Jansenism was a “heresy which turned God into a tyrant and man into a 
machine.” The Revolution was a consequence of the “impious doctrines of 
the eighteenth century in spreading irreligion and defiance of all authority.”— 
Manuel complet du Catéchiste et du Jeune Apitre. 
Since M. Reinach’s exposure of the connection between Pére du Lac and 
de Boisdeffre the career of this active Jesuit has been closed. 
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ment, in his interesting work, L’Americanisme) “found themselves (1898) 
all the stronger, inasmuch as they profited from the wave of Nationalism, 
The political crisis raised by the Dreyfus affair compromised a movement 
with which they found it hard to reconcile themselves. Many members of 
the clergy returned to their old absolutist ideas, dreaming of the sword and of 
the coup d’état, without even asking what would happen if the sword were 
anti-clerical, Liberalism entered on a period of eclipse ; and the chief Ultra- 
montanes spoke as if they were prepared for the suppression of freedom of 
conscience and the expulsion from France of the Jews, the Protestants, and 
their friends,” 


The importance of the Americanist movement in the 
United States and in France was that, in reality, it was an 
attempt to reverse the final article of the Syllabus, which 
repudiates the idea that “the Roman Pontiff can and ought 
to effect a reconciliation and compromise with progress, 
liberalism, and modern civilisation.” ‘The movement had 
its critical and intellectual side, which, a year or so after 
its serious reverse, was represented with some reserves by 
the Abbe Loisy, and its moral and political aspect, which 
survives to this hour in the work of the democratic society 
known as “‘Le Sillon.” Both these tendencies were effectually 
rebuked in Leo XIII.’s letter to Cardinal Gibbons, in 1899. 
That document, familiarly known as the “ Petit Syllabus,” 
carried back the Roman Church, by the accustomed Papal 
method of reference, to the uncompromising position of 
1864, to the doctrine of its favourite journalist, Louis 
Veuillot, that the principle of liberty was “ anti-Christian.” 
On the contrary, Loisy insists’ on the idea of development, 
represents the Church as a “real plant” gathering fresh life 
from the ambient air, and admits the unequal value of the 
sacred documents, the inferior historical quality of the 
Fourth Gospel as compared with the Synoptic narrative. 
The “ Petit Syllabus” is an effective answer to the plea for 
liberalism. Recalling the language of the Vatican Council, 
it reminds the faithful that the Church is not a thing to be 
perfected, but is rather “a divine deposit entrusted to the 
Bride of Christ as its faithful guardian and_ infallible 
interpreter,” and that, the meaning of sacred dogmas “‘ when 
once affirmed by our Holy Mother the Church, must be 
for ever maintained.” 


\In L’Evangile et I’ Eglise. 
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Let the reader imagine. what conceivable point of con- 
tact a Church so governed and inspired possesses with the 
French Republic. Even with the Restoration, which gave 
her a law punishing sacrilege with death, she was grasping 
and discontented. The Empire never satisfied her: it 
largely succumbed to her intrigues. The advent of the 
Republic necessarily produced a complete moral and intel- 
lectual estrangement, while it emphasised the political 
struggle. The Church can still attract essentially sceptical 
spirits of the type of M. Brunetiére and M. Barrés. Such 
men are able to satisfy the moral test of the Jesuit Father, 
who taught that “it is enough to be present at Mass in the 
body, although absent in the spirit, provided that the 
worshipper maintains an outwardly respectful demeanour.” ? 
But the friends of the last attempt to breathe into the Roman 
Church a new spirit of intellectual sincerity and moral 
fervour are languishing to-day under her displeasure, their 
books condemned and withdrawn, their leaders suppressed 
and almost silent. What has she to do with the great inner 
drama? She asks for bodies, not souls, conformists, not 
believers. So “Americanism” goes the way of Jansenism ;7 
and only a step or two separates the prudent and loyal Loisy 
from the repudiation which closed the dazzling career of 
Lamennais. 

It is from the barren conquest of convention that the 
Church in France has marched towards her real end, namely, 
political power. What has she gained during the last 
century? At this moment she educates about half of the 
youth of France, and more than a quarter of its children. 
But her old pupils slip from her, or even become, like M. 
Combes himself, her most embittered antagonists. A popular 
and active priest, in Church-going Paris, rejoices if he can 
call one parishioner in thirteen a “ practising” Catholic, in 
the widest sense of that most freely interpreted expression. 
In great tracts of the country in the South, the East, and 


' Lettres Provinciales. 
_ A distinct flavour of Jansenism hangs round the democratic movement 
in Catholic France. Thus the Monthly Report of the society called “Le 
Sillon” notes that the ideas of its leader, M. Marc Sangnier, have been largely 
fed by Pascal. 
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the Centre, the regular maintenance of religion tends to die 
away. In many parishes, no services are held. In others, 
half a dozen people follow mechanically a hurried and un- 
dignified recital of the Mass. The Churches are filled only 
on the great days in which the people associate the venerable 
symbols of Catholic faith and ritual with the secular joys 
and sorrows of their lives. Here, indeed, the spirit even of 
sceptical France returns on itself, and calls in the Church to 
consecrate the chief stages of man’s existence—childhood, 
marriage, death. But the religious meaning of these occasions 
is increasingly obscured. 


“The Catholic festivals of All Saints’ day and of the Dead are no longer 
understood by the crowd,” writes the Catholic Sil/lon, a thoroughly 
enlightened print. “The second lends its sadness to the first, and is 
devoted to the pagan rights of memory, rather than to the hope of the 
Christian Resurrection.” 


More emphatic still is M. Jules Delafosse, a representative 
Catholic deputy, who recently described in the Gau/ois a 
summer visit to the pleasant country shut in by the Indre 
and the Creuse :— 


“ Another characteristic of these people is their remarkable detachment 
from religious observances. ‘There is still a church and a priest in each com- 
mune, but he is almost the only man who enters it. In the commune in 
which I was staying, there was hardly anyone at the Sunday Mass but I and 
my people. I saw neither women, nor girls, nor boys. Even the children 
who are getting ready for their first Communion do not go to Mass. There 
is no trace of hostility to religion. It is not even a case of absolute indiffer- 
ence : for on certain festivals, such as Easter, All Saints’ Day, and Christmas, 
everybody goes to Church. The people have their children baptised and pre- 
pared for the first Communion, they are married and buried according to 
Catholic ritual ; but these are mere atavist gestures, unaccompanied by either 
the feeling or the belief which belongs to them.” ! 


It is doubtful whether even the most familiar practices 
of the Catholic faith are understood. An ex-priest of the 
South assured me that the meaning of Extreme Unction 
was rarely comprehended by his parishioners. As a rule 
they avoided it ; a dying man who received the rite did so 
with a sigh of relief, and the remark: Ca me fait du bien. 
More than ever does the force of the Church expend itself 
in trivial and superstitious observances. ‘I see clearly,” 
sighs Dupanloup in his ‘fourna/ Intime, “that this admirable 


1 Le Gaulois, October 17th, 
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act of devotion (that of the Sacred Heart) is over-material- 
ised. Too much is assigned to the material heart—the 
symbol gets what should only be given to the spiritual heart 
—to love.” Brittany, faithful to the Catholic religion," 
mixes its forms liberally with the pagan rites of an earlier 
creed—with endless pilgrimages to sacred wells, hills, and 
stones. I read in a Catholic parish journal the other day 
an account of a miraculous medal of the Virgin which all 
but cured an epileptic idiot in Japan. One day he lost it, and 
the fits promptly returned, leaving him at the point of death. 

Or take the moral influence of the Church, and apply 
to it a single test. Assuredly it does not stay the frightful 
ravages of alcoholism in Normandy and Brittany. Her 
detractors declare that the clergy are entirely passive in 
face of this devastating plague, and that, on the contrary, 
the drinking habits of the workmen in Brest have not- 
ably diminished since the advent of the local Socialist party 
to power. Undoubtedly the record of the modern Roman 
Church in regard to alcoholism is not good. In Belgium, 
while the Socialist leader, M. Vandervelde, conducts a 


rigorous campaign against the drinking habits of the work- 
men, and the party prohibits the sale of intoxicants in its 
Maisons du Peuple, or Meeting Halls, the clerical party, 
which is in power, refuses to devote a portion of the enor- 
mous revenues derived from the liquor taxes to warning the 
people against excess in drink. In France, the Govern- 
ment has caused picture posters to be put up in the barracks, 


”» 


saying : “Alcohol is your enemy.” But the Department 
of the Nord, where the Church is still powerful, counts one 
cabaret for every forty-six persons, and the Seine Inférieure 
one for every twenty-two persons. It is worth noting that, 
in Battersea, represented by Mr. Burns, a Socialist and a 
militant Temperance man, the proportion of licensed places 
is only one to 650 inhabitants. In Catholic Ireland, again, 
the Church has ceased to be a force on the side of Temper- 
ance. ‘* The Roman Catholic clergy,” says Dr. Shadwell, 
“are secretly opposed to the reduction of licenses, because 
the Church profits largely by bequests from publicans.” 

‘A detailed account of Breton superstitions appears in La Revue et La 
Revue des Revues for Oct. and Nov., 1900. 
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As for the intellectual work of the Church, when it 
touches her special claims and history it is not inspiring. | 
have before me some model examination papers for the cer- 
tificat d’ études in the free schools. One of the questions asks 
whether St. Joseph is reckoned in Heaven to be above St, 
Antony of Padua—who finds lost money and thimbles—and 
the Archangel Gabriel, and whether he can be called King of 
the Angels and of the Saints. The answer is “ No.” Another 
question calls on the pupil to discuss the utility of the water 
at Lourdes, and who is the greatest saint after the Virgin. 

But, vis-a-vis to the Republic, the characteristic work of 
the Church has been her influence over education and the 
Army. Once at least during the last century, in 1848, she 
has had the confidence of the French democracy. How 
did she use it? Montalembert promised the Catholic vote 
to Louis Napoleon on two conditions. 

“What will you do,” he said, “for the liberty of private instruction? 
What will be your conduct in regard to the Religious Orders and Communi- 


ties? If you want the suffrages of the Catholics, you must give them guaran- 
tees on these two points.” } 


The Prince gave them ; and the Catholic party, with a 


melancholy protest from Lacordaire, endorsed the coup d état, 
having already secured its second object, the destruction of 
the Roman Republic and the re-establishment of the Tem- 
poral Power. The same demands were made, according to 
M. Barres, on Boulanger and Naquet; and it was agreed that, 
when the General came to power, he was to abrogate the 
decrees concerning the unauthorised Orders, while maintain- 
ing the Ferry laws on education. Here again, Pere Didon’s 
sword was to be “ brandished ” in the face of the Republic, 
and to strike her down. It was brandished with insolence 
in President Loubet’s face on the day of his election ; on 
the night of the famous 26th of January it was ready for 
similar work. ‘We knew,” said M. Barrés, “ that at the 
Elysée the guard would open the doors, and that the Repub- 
lican Guard, with their Colonel at their head, would offer 
their services for a coup de main,”? 


1 Louis Veuillot’s report of Montalembert’s Conversation with Louis 
Napoleon (Univers, July 28th, 1876). See also Montalembert’s ‘fournal. 
2 L’appel au Soldat, p. 229. 
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The Army naturally becomes the special pre-occupation 
of a political clergy. Catholic youth are attracted by the 
cult of the soldier, begun by Deéroulede and his faction. 
Humanitarian dreams of a universal peace are discouraged. 
The Director of one of the powerful Catholic colleges at 
Paris usually advises mothers to make officers of their 
children. The Vaugirard College boasts that, as the result of 
her educational work, the Church has with her the Army, 
the Navy, the Magistracy, many of the great offices and 
departments of State. Some years ago there occurred at the 
Ecole Polytechnique the scandal of a disclosure of the sub- 
ject of examination to the Catholic pupils. That, of course, 
is not a typical occurrence ; but the fatherly guardianship of 
a young man’s career follows, in the Catholic system, the 
minute regulation of his childish thoughts and gestures. 
This dependence is fostered by the barrack-like internats 
built on the Catholic model of the old college of Louis Le 
Grand, in which Taine and Renan discovered the most 
serious blot on the French educational system. It rarely 
ceases ; it fills the entire scheme of a man’s outer life, even 
though it leave the spiritual domain a waste. After the 
Dreyfus scandal, two Ministers of War essay the purifi- 
cation of the command of the Army from its Anti-Repub- 
lican and extreme clerical elements. Galliffet’s heart fails 
him; his successor, André, a Positivist and a narrow but 
resolute spirit, finding, after a preliminary enquiry, that only 
a minority of officers in each regiment can definitely be 
called Republican, and knowing the Chiefs to be hostile, 
sets up Freemasonry as a guide to promotion, a clumsy 
counterpart to the subtler Jesuit system of mutual delation. 
The scandal breaks out in an odious form ; and the clerical 
papers ruthlessly publish lists of clerical officers against whom 
the tale-bearers of the local Lodge, or their own comrades, 
have compiled unfriendly or spiteful dossiers. Nothing can 
more effectually degrade a State than to make a man suffer 
for his religious practices—unless it be to make him pay for 
the absence of them. Yet General André is able to cite 
case after case of officers who boycott their Jew brethren 
for marrying divorcées, even when innocent of moral offence. 
Colonel Picquart charges the Intelligence Department of 
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the War Office of his own knowledge with compiling 
hostile memoranda concerning Republican politicians of the 
most spotless type. During the Dreyfus case, subscriptions 
to the memorial in honour of the forger and suicide, Henry, 
were sent to the Libre Parole by many hundreds of officers 
of the army, including twenty-nine generals, four of them 
on active service, who all signed their names, and by over 
300 priests and monks. Many of these communications 
invited the massacre of the Jews, and the overthrow of 
the Republic. The military chaplains were established 
by the clerical party as part of their propaganda ; in fact, 
they acted in each regiment as a check on the career of non- 
Catholic officers. It sounds scandalous to name an officer 
with disfavour because he chances to be a member of the 
charitable society of St. Vincent de Paul. Yet, under the 
Third Empire, this society conducted its Ultramontane 
crusade to such extremes that the Emperor was compelled 
to dissolve its Central Committee, and to deprive it of much 
of its work of social relief. Mr. Haynes, in his History of 
Religious Persecution, cites the toleration of Cromwell as 
between Baptist and Independent officers. But Cromwell 
drew the line at the King’s Friends. The Republic, on the 
other hand, has twice found its Army controlled by clerical 
Pretorians ; its next lesson will be to learn that its only safe 
weapons against them are time, the spirit of the age, and—I 
am afraid I must add—the gradual suppression of the teach- 
ing Orders. 

A Church, resting on a “ dead level of religious sub- 
serviency,” and seeking to compass the violent end of a 
society with which she will not live in orderly relationship, 
has her natural expression in an unthinking, even an 
uncivilised, Press. Thus the Croix, the most widely circu- 
lated of the Catholic newspapers, searching for an adequate 
cause for the pillage of Jewish shops in Algiers, thinks that 
the signal can only have been given by Christ himself, 
“ that Christ who loves the Franks, and to whom we must 
return, for He alone is the Saviour.” Drumont, the editor 
of the Libre Parole, founded by clerical funds, speaking of 
these riots, thinks that it would have been beautiful to die 

1 Gladstone on Vaticanism, 
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bya Jewish hand ; for, since that exquisite hour, life has been 
one long disillusion.’ The Catholic Vérité Francaise, excusing 
the late M. Syveton’s assault on General André, remarks that 
France is living in a state of war, and that “in other times 
it would have been natural for Frenchmen to take up their 
rifles and put to flight the gang now in power.” In foreign 
policy, the Ultramontane Press is steadily hostile to this 
country, taking, for example, an unfriendly view of the 
incident on the Dogger Bank, just as the clergy press in 
their schools the anti-English side of the great religious and 
national legend of Joan of Arc,’ and ignore the part played 
in her death by a French bishop and French theologians. 
On the whole, the Catholic Press contrasts unfavourably 
with the best of the Republican journals, and in violence 
and intolerance bears off the palm from the worst. 


All these hostile influences come to a head in the 
Dreyfus case—in itself a decisive touchstone of the state of 
civic morals in the French Church—in the semi-revo- 
lutionary movement which accompanies it, and in the 


election of 1898. In that election, the unauthorised Con- 
gregations, continually growing at the expense of the 
authorised bodies, take a prominent part. The Assump- 
tionists, disposing of enormous wealth, place themselves at 
the head of a great central Electoral Committee, to which 
nearly 100 military clubs are affiliated. Individual curés 
threaten Catholics who vote for Freemasons with refusal 
of the Sacraments. The “ prodigious and almost un- 
measured development ” of the Regular clergy, writes the 
Catholic, M. Noblemaire, becomes one of the “ dominant 
facts” of French history—the appearance of men who, 


‘Culminating in the marriage of M. Arthur Meyer, the Director of the 

Gaulois, a Christianised Jew and anti-Dreyfusard, with Mdlle. de Turenne, a 
descendant of the great Marshal. 
_ * The French Government is often accused of intolerance. But it has 
Just censured a professor accused of having spoken with levity of Joan of Arc’s 
career before his class. The circular issued from the Department of Public 
Instruction on the removal of religious emblems from the schools (1882) 
expressly orders that great tenderness is to be observed, and forbids the teacher 
to appear either as the friend or the adversary of any religious belief. This 
is the famous idea of “neutrality.” 
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“without enough regard to the means employed, have 
fought so hard against the faction which to-day has won 
the victory.” In numbers alone they count about 200,000 
members, men and women, whereas, at the period imme- 
diately preceding the Revolution, they were, according to 
the learned M. Aulard, in a state of complete decadence, 
This “State within the State,” of which the Concordat 
took no account, is also a chief factor in the system of 
private or “free” education. It is largely the educator 
of the secular clergy, and, since 1850, has almost driven 
out the private lay instructor. It has, of course, its 
contemplative and philanthropic side. But it is also 
furiously political, and is driven forward on the anti- 
Republican path by an uncontrolled Press, which com- 
pletely destroys the weak and superficial development of 
the party of the Ra//iés. In its direction, therefore, and in 
the Jesuit irfluences which prevail, it is truthfully described 
as a “ Roman Militia.” It trades freely and successfully, 
competing with private establishments, supplying some 
of the largest shops in Paris, and giving rise to frequent 
scandals in its relations with its workers. The State allows 
it to accumulate great properties under Trust Deeds, until 
an official enquiry reveals a real estate of forty millions. 
What the personal property of these bodies may be, no one 
knows ; and, under the prolonged liquidations which have 
followed the Acts of 1901-3, the State has been singularly 
unsuccessful in its attempts to reveal it. Their audacity 
provokes at last the inevitable revanche of the Republic. 
This, again, corresponds to Jules Ferry’s answer to the 
Clerical Education Act of 1875, which finally destroyed 
the monopoly of the State system, and set up a number of 
competing Catholic Universities for the manufacture of a 
clerical type of lawyers, doctors, and professors. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s intentions and desires in regard 
tothe famous Law of Associations have now been thoroughly 
revealed in posthumous letters; and, though M. Combes 
has thrown some doubt on them, their substantial purpose 
is evident. So far from tending towards the separation of 
Church and State, and towards a general dissolution of the 
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religious Orders, the late President of the Council, an 
Erastian to the tips of his fingers, a Separatist only in lip- 
service, hoped to increase State control of the Orders by 
bringing them all under a common rule of “ authorisation.” 
The more audacious of the political Orders, the Jesuits, the 
Assumptionists, and perhaps the Dominicans, would have 
been dissolved. The others would have been finally 
legalised. 

This was a policy which Rome—the Rome of Leo 
XIII.—might have tacitly accepted. But M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, with all his gifts, was more of a lawyer than a 
statesman, and he did not foresee the inevitable effect of his 
unsparing analysis of the religious vows and of the history 
of the Orders in France. Practically, he had repeated the 
thesis of Barnave during the debates on the abolition of the 
Orders in the Constituent Assembly of 1790. ‘The re- 
ligious Orders are incompatible with social order and public 
well-being ; you must destroy them without qualifica- 
tion.” M. Waldeck-Rousseau argued that the Orders were 
entirely divorced from citizenship and the national life. 
But he proposed to allow them to go on teaching and 
trading as if nothing in particular had happened. He 
reckoned without the memories of the Dreyfus case, and the 
peculiar composition of his own majority; he forgot, 
too, the real unpopularity of the Orders. It was, un- 
doubtedly, a misapplication of the spirit, if not of the 
letter, of the Law of 1go1 to expel the Christian Brothers, 
an authorised and rather favoured Congregation, from the 
primary schools, and to reject the appeals for authorisation 
en bloc, rather than on the merits of each applicant. As 
policy, it might have been wiser, as well as more tolerant, 
to follow the precedent of the Ferry Laws, and gradually 
eliminate the teaching Orders from the écoles libres, as 
they have been eliminated from the public schools. But 
in France things are not done slowly—statesmanship does 
not wait, the machinery and the habit of compromise are 
wanting. The Republican forces, even after shedding the 

Associations et Congrégations (1901). A collection of M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau’s speeches, 

* This latter process is not even yet complete. 
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moderate elements of the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, found 
themselves quite strong enough to settle with the Orders 
once and for all. In 1904, M. Combes, the Erastian of 
1902, was armed with a Parliamentary decree for the 
general suppression of the Congregations. The wheel had 
thus come full circle. In 1850, Dupanloup thought that 
Divine Providence had permitted the Republic to exist for 
the express purpose of restoring the Congregations and the 
Jesuits. Fifty-five years later, every monastic teacher was 
by law excluded from the French schools, and every Order 
was under decree of dissolution. 


It is undoubtedly a misfortune that this ground, torn 
and undermined with the secular warfare I have described, 
should suddenly have become the scene of a struggle on 
Disestablishment. But this was inevitable when Leo XIII, 
a diplomatist and a master of the art of accepting facts, 
gave place to Pius X.,a good pastor, but neither a states- 
man, nor a scholar, nor a man of his age. Ina few months, 
the always difficult task of working the Concordat broke in 
his inexpert hands. The Vatican never accepted the 
Organic Articles ; and it added to this position a claim to 
share the right of nominating the bishops with the 
Republic, and to move them at will out of French juris- 
diction ; thus infringing, in the eyes of French statesmen, 
the Concordat itself. Its pretensions were not without 
historic weight. Napoleon thought to rebuild a Gallican 
Church, with a band of “ sanctified policemen” at its head. 
But he really founded a new province of the Roman Curia; 
and, as Ultramontanism developed, his successors found 
themselves unequal to the task of control. Only two 
fragile weapons remained to the Republic—the power of 
summoning ecclesiastical offenders before the Council of 
State, and of suspending their small salaries. Both were 


1 Article I. of the Concordat supplies the reference to the Organic Arti- 
cles, or Réglements de Police, which make the working of the Church pos 
sible. ‘The Vatican has undoubtedly broken I, II. and IV. of these articles. 
Conferences and Synods have again and again been held in France in defiance 
of the Organic Articles; the bishops have repeatedly quitted their dioceses 
without leave from the State. 
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ineffectual in practice. The condemnation by the Council 
was merely formal; and a temporary loss of salary was 
more than made up by the free offerings of the faithful. 
A more patient statesman than M. Combes might well 
have tired of the conflict, which revealed, in the case of the 
Bishop of Laval, that a Republican bishop would have no 
chance at the Court of Pius X. as against the intrigues of a 
“chouan”’ party in his diocese. M.Combes was not over- 
patient ; but he was at least a partisan of the Concordat 
driven into denouncing it. 

What line has he chosen? The natural, almost the 
inevitable line, of a typical French anti-clerical. ‘The 
Church,” says M. Faguet, parodying a traditional saying of 
Veuillot, “asks the State to carry out the principle (liberty) 
it does not profess; the State refuses the Church the 
principle it does profess.” Or, if I may put this tangled 
relationship in another way, the Church wants the Con- 
cordat without the Organic Articles—the religious power 
without the State control; the State wants the Organic 
Articles without the Concordat. Therefore, what the 
French Government is seeking is, not so much a measure of 
Disestablishment, in the sense in which we understand the 
word, as a new and less advantageous instrument for con- 
trolling the excesses of her servants, while depriving her of 
the prestige she enjoys under State patronage. 

This is largely the meaning of the amendments which 
M. Combes has worked into the fabric of the Briand Bill. 
M. Briand, a jurist of great skill, and a man of weight and 
real moderation of character, definitely settled the question 
of Church property. He declared that the Church build- 
ings existing before the Concordat, which were confiscated 
in the Revolution and never restored by Napoleon, 
belonged to the State. With regard to property arising 
since the Concordat, he gave the Church, or the religious 
Associations which are to represent her under Disestablish- 
ment, all the land and buildings acquired by private sub- 
scriptions only, and even Churches built with public funds, 
provided these had not been applied to the purchase 
of land. Churches standing on land belonging to the pub- 
lic, or bought by public funds, remained with the State. 
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M. Combes, on the other hand, leaves the question of 
actual property unsettled. He simply lets out all the 
Churches on a system of ten-year leases, at a maximum 
rent of one-tenth of their revenues, leaving this function, 
and also the division of the ecclesiastical goods among 
the religious Associations, in the hands of the central 
Government and its agents, the préfets. 

The Church, in a word, will be retained, not as a State 
religion, but as a department of police. The accounts of 
the new societies will be subject to State inspection ; and 
their reserves will not be allowed to pass a certain limit. 
The Associations themselves will not be allowed to organise 
themselves on national lines ; the largest unit must be the 
Department. The only religious procession to be allowed 
in the streets will be a funeral. Heavy penalties are 
attached to ministers of religion who, in the pulpit or else- 
where, coerce individuals or “ outrage or defame a member 
of the Government or the Chamber,” or provoke the 
citizens to resist the laws, to revolt, to sedition, to civil war. 
The Budget of Public Worship, under which the Roman 
Church gets about {1,600,000 a year, is suppressed ; but a 
scale of pensions is substituted. The effect of the measure 
must necessarily be the closing of a number of churches 
where public worship has practically ceased to exist, and 
the concentration of the efforts of the voluntary bodies on 
the still living centres. 

Clearly this measure comes nowhere near to realising 
Cavour’s formula of a Free Church in a Free State. It is 
far from common law treatment; it is the measure of the 
only too well grounded suspicion and fear with which the 
French State regards its Ultramontane enemy. M. Briand’s 
measure, though not free from severity, approached the 
rule of freedom more visibly, for it abolished the Ministry 
of Public Worship, as well as the Budget des Cultes, and, 
after the first ten years, gave the communes a free choice in 
the matter of the letting of the edifices. This would not 
improbably have led to schism; for the old fadbrigue or 
vestry disappears with the Concordat, and a non-clerical 

1 Since this article has been in type the Commission has rejected some of 
the Premier’s amendments, and has brought the Bill back to its earlier form. 
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local body might well have preferred to open the village 
church to a Loisy, or even to an avowedly heretical but 
Republican priest, rather than to the average Nationalist 
or Royalist curé. But it is possible to argue that, 
under the Combes Bill, the emancipating forces in 
the Church will be crushed. The desservants, or mere 
officiating priests without a fixed living, who number 
nine-tenths of the French clergy, will still be remov- 
able at the bishops’ will; the bishops will appoint the per- 
manent curés ; they in their turn will depend purely on 
the Pope. The last hope of Gallicanism will be extin- 
guished ; the curé will be more than ever at the call of the 
chételain, henceforward his chief paymaster ; the Ultramon- 
tane yoke will be heavier than before ; the friction with the 
State will be more constant and severe, because more 
directly provoked from Rome. The Church is apt at 
firing her children with zeal against the persecuting spirit. 
Will not a too grudging and suspicious measure enable her 
to reconquer much of the moral ground she has lost ? 

So argue many Liberals ; the Erastians ; and not a few 
Republicans, who accept the Law of Associations, rejoice to 
have done with monkish medievalism, and resent the con- 
stant interference with politics, with property, with family 
ties, which the system of the confessional, especially when 
controlled by the Jesuits, brings in its train. Spite of the 
unwisdom of their superiors, it is doubtful whether the 
secular clergy are really disliked in France. Not a culti- 
vated body—for they come mainly from the peasantry and 
the small middle-classes, and life in the seminaries offers few 
serious intellectual tests—they are amiable and upright ; 
and the more refined of the town clergy realise a singularly 
high standard of intelligence and personal charm. Politics, 
indeed, keeps clerics and anti-clerics apart, and acutely 
divides society in the provinces. ‘‘ Why does not father go 
to Mass,” asked the revolting daughter in M. Mirbeau’s 
comedy, Les Affaires sont les Affaires. ‘“ What!” 
screams the Church-going mother, “and he the Socialist 
and anti-clerical candidate !” In Calvados, parties of anti- 
clericals will be formed to tear down the ca/vaires ; generally 
it is not the interest of the State functionaries to be known 
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as Church-goers. But these professional hatreds do not go 
to the depths; and, even if faith languish, there are bonds 
of unity between priest and parishioner in the love of 
country, the endearing ties of common life in the most 
pleasant of country-sides, even—so far as the younger priests 
are concerned—in an attachment to Republican and 
Socialist ideas. Beyond this lies the vast, untrodden region 
of the imagination—of the 


“Worship the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not” — 


in which the Church can move without fear of a secular 
rival. 

Is there not here a spiritualising agency? There is, 
though Jesuitry and Ultramontanism have all but killed 
it. But if Church and State part company, Republican 
statesmen must abandon the idea of shaping Church institu- 
tions on Gallican or progressive lines. They must throw 
her into the welter, and leave her to fight her battle between 
Rome and the Time-spirit. A Gallicanised Church could 
only prosper under a revised Concordat ; and such an effort 
would probably fail, in the absence of any bond of sympathy 
and mutual understanding between powers so diverse as a 
secular Republic and that strange creature of modern 
Catholicism—an Ultramontane Establishment. The early 
Revolutionists, who were in no sense anti-Christian, estab- 
lished a “constitutional” clergy ; and their experiment all 
but brought the new State to the ground. Is it not possible 
to try what looks the most dangerous solution of all; 
namely, to leave the Church alone—leave her to find in 
poverty and freedom the grace she has lost in her insensate 
struggle for power ? 

H. W. MassinGHAM 





ONE VIEW OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


HE object of this paper is to indicate, not a line of 

argument, but a point of view. Truth is sometimes 
better served that way; and, moreover, people who have 
not given a great part of their time to the study of religion, 
but who yet regard it as a matter of transcendent im- 
portance, naturally hesitate to pose as advocates, from the 
fear that they may not do justice to their cause. Heaven 
forbid, they would say, that their crude outline, their 
particular selection of other men’s teachings, should be 
taken for a defence of Christianity ! 

The statement here given, since it is not to be an argu- 
ment, must therefore be in a sense dogmatic. The point 
of view is (or at least claims to be) Christian; it does not 
profess to start from some position universally admitted, 
and to go forward from one inference to another. To take 
a small but obvious instance, there is no discarding here of 
the capital letters by which Christians are accustomed to 
symbolise their unique reverence for the Master’s name. 
The reader will understand that dogmatism of this kind 
does not deprecate criticism, nor does it imply any want 
of sympathy with the divergent opinions which have 
recently been expressed in this Review. 

Put shortly, then, Christian faith is, to many people, 
not primarily a belief in facts at all. It is in a sense a very 
much simpler thing; but it is a thing less capable of 
analysis, because more deeply rooted, more elemental. It 
is that trust or confidence in Christ which contact with 
Him (or, if you will, with His teaching) inspires. Its 
measure is not: “What propositions can you accept 
concerning His nature?” but: ‘“ What sacrifice are you 
prepared to make in order to do His will?” Does this 
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trust, this confidence, imply anything in the way of 
philosophy or theology? Then that is part of Chris- 
tianity. Does it involve anything in the way of morality ? 
Then that also is part of Christianity. 

No doubt all this is a “ whittling away” of the Chris- 
tian faith as ordinarily expressed ; it necessitates a view of 
the Gospels simply as the medium, sometimes clear and 
sometimes distorting, through which the real Christ is to 
be discerned ; it involves somewhat revolutionary conse- 
quences. We cannot help that. We find more and more 
difficulty in accepting expressions of faith which appear by 
their form to claim a place among statements of scientific 
fact. At the same time, the religious, the reverential 
attitude of mind is becoming a thing more and more 
familiar to us. We feel ever more keenly the mystery of 
things, the truth that can only be spoken in the language 
of poetry. More and more do we grow conscious of un- 
discovered capacities and unfathomable depths of power, of 
the soul’s craving to trust and love, of the shadowy and 
intangible character of the line which separates, if indeed 
there be a line which separates, the intellect from the will. 
We cannot be positive; but neither can we ignore the 
unseen, 

Can we find, then (we ask ourselves), something which 
shall be definite to lay hold of, and yet shall satisfy our 
longing to get into touch with the spiritual world ? Thus, 
amid our perplexity—nay, because of our very perplexity 
itselfi—we are led back to Christ. We find ourselves, 
though for a different reason, in the same position as the 
first disciples. They were independent of all explanations 
of Christ, because Christ Himself was there ; we strip off 
these explanations because they do not convey our modern 
experience, because they are unnecessary as well as con- 
fusing. The starting-point of their faith was the Christ 
before their eyes: a visible, tangible man, an intelligible 
character, a winning, irresistible personality, whom they 
could not help loving, whom they could not choose but 
trust, whom to love and trust was to follow and obey. 
Similarly, the starting-point of our faith is the undisputed 
fact of the historical Christ, the undisputed fact of the 
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broad outline of His teaching. To us, as to them, the 
command is not : ** Believe that I am the Son of God,” but : 
“Come unto Me.” For us, as for them, the fundamental 
question is : What is your attitude towards Christ? Do 
you hate Him for His disturbance of your comfort ? 
despise Him for His poor-spirited teaching? remain 
blankly indifferent to Him? Or are you ready to do 
His will? Do you feel, without knowing why, that He 
speaks as one having authority? Do you feel, without 
knowing why, that it is unquestionably worth while trying 
to live His life “in the scorn of consequence” ? 

The person of the historical Christ is the starting-point 
of Christian faith ; then comes the love of Him; then the 
following of Him. “If ye love Me, keep My command- 
ments.” And then comes a further stage. “If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God.” It is only through doing His will that we 
reach knowledge. We cannot get the one without the other. 
We should like to know, before keeping the command- 
ments, why they ought to be kept. But, even as we 
speculate, time moves on. The necessity of circumstance, 
the necessity of our nature, forbid a life of contemplation 
as a preliminary to a life of action. The irresistible need 
of doing things—this must be obeyed before we can think 
out the why and the wherefore, the whence and the 
whither of our existence. And if we are not to do things 
blindly, we must take some guide at the outset ; we must 
take something on trust. Christ lays hold on this central 
fact of our existence. He does not ask us to define His 
influence, or to decide whether it differs in kind, or only 
in degree, from the influence of other personalities. He 
simply bids us open ourselves to it, remain no longer 
isolated from it. ‘Come unto Me.” “If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God.” 

The concern of the Christian teacher is simply to get 
men to come to Christ; nothing more. But it is the 
Christian contention that, so coming in all openness and 
a of mind and heart, they will experience certain 
effects, 
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This experience would be less inadequately described as 
“ trusting,” than as “ believing.” Men will find themselves 
loving and trusting to the uttermost. Does this involve 
belief in Christ as living? Well, what do we mean by 
“living”? All that we can say is, that the Christian feels 
towards Him as towards a living person; that he feels it 
natural to speak of and to Him as such. 

But something further, no doubt, is contained within the 
faith of those who thus come to Christ. It will hardly be 
possible for them to have the feeling just indicated, without 
accepting that minimum of theory on which all Christ's 
teaching is based. It must have been so, even with the 
first disciples. "The Sermon on the Mount is hardly more 
than a moral discourse ; but, even there, we find the pre- 
cepts : “ Lay up for yourselves treasure in Heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt” ; “ seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and His righteousness.” So the lovers of 
Christ find themselves ready to arrange their whole lives, to 
“ offer themselves, their souls and bodies,” on the hypothesis 
that there is, in the Master’s language, a “kingdom of 
God,” and that certain actions, not worth doing in view of 
the practices and events of the visible world, are yet worth 
doing because they are in harmony with the laws of an 
underlying and encompassing world, not made with hands, 
a spiritual world, in which time and place have no mean- 
ing. 

Here, of course, we come upon an intellectual assump- 
tion, however hard it may be to disentangle it. Is that 
assumption, in fact, “believed,” in the way in which 
scientific generalisations are believed ? Or (what would be 
the more wonderful alternative) will a man be prepared to 
stake his life upon, and to give up all for, what is literally 
an assumption and nothing more? And, if he is prepared 
to do so, what is it that impels him? Is it an impulse 
implanted in him by “ Nature,” an impulse that really 
creates the object which it fancies has evoked it? 

Whatever may be the answer to these difficult questions, 
it certainly appears that some intellectual assumption is 
there and, probably, is an essential character of faith. 

But, though probably essential, it is not the whole of 
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faith. It is not the most important part of faith. It is 
involved by, but it does not itself involve, faith. It can 
remain, barren and useless, when the rest of faith has been 
stripped away. ‘“ Thou believest that there is a God? 
The devils also believe.” The taking of an intellectual 
assumption as the test of faith is a survival from a time 
which felt the necessity of some definite test, and hit upon 
the one it found the most convenient, and thought the 
simplest. To-day we do not want a test ; and, if we did, we 
should think this one inadequate. 

The conception of faith as an attitude of mind, rather 
than an acceptance of certain propositions, is deeply im- 
bedded in our popular speech and thought. We speak of 
“faith in humanity.” We do not mean belief in its exist- 
ence, though that must be assumed. We mean a confi- 
dence in its soundness at the core—the readiness to act on 
the assumption that things are going to get better—the 
absence of the fear lest human institutions, if thrown into 
the melting-pot, should re-form themselves for the worse. 
Our poet speaks of the husbandman’s toil, sustained by 
“faith in the Great Mother’s love” ; meaning no conscious 
belief that the earth will respond to his labour, but rather 
the very opposite of a conscious belief, the blind but 
courageous going forward through fair times and foul, the 
more effective that it does not stop to think. We speak of 
“ believing in” a great religious, political, or military leader ; 
meaning thereby, not the conviction of his existence, nor, 
primarily, of his capacities, but the trusting of him through 
thick and thin, the committing of our fate to his guidance. 
We honour the man or woman who works as if the spiritual, 
and not the material, world, were “the theatre of man’s 
destiny and the fit measure of his achievements ” ; whether 
it be the housemaid “who sweeps a room, as for Thy 
laws”; or whether it be the artist who elaborates his work 
to a glorious perfection which the world deems unneces- 
sary. 

** Give all thou canst ; high heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more.” 
And what are all these founded on, but an instinctive and 
unconscious trust in the unseen ? 
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The habit, however, of taking intellectual belief as the 
test of Christian faith, has made us apt to think that a man 
cannot bea Christian without being conscious of it. For those 
who reject such a test, this question has become compara- 
tively unimportant. But let us make sure what it is that 
we mean. Do we mean that a man’s faith in Christ must 
be conscious, in order that he may be described as a 
Christian? That is a mere question of words, trivial, 
uninteresting. Or do we mean that it must be conscious if 
he is to find ultimate salvation? That is outside our ken. 
And more, it is outside what we need to know. For what 
could it be useful, except for the forbidden purpose of 
judging one another? And would it not encourage the 
dangerous idea that the sanction of faith is reward and 
punishment? Modern religion has eliminated that idea ; 
and the elimination is one of the greatest of our gains. 
Faith is a thing of the present. We have learned to con- 
template its effect upon the individual’s ultimate welfare, in 
a reverent but profound agnosticism. 

But the new view, while it forbids us to probe into 
these ultimate effects, only intensifies our sense of the need 
of conscious faith for present strength and happiness. 
Strength : for the conscious will is more receptive than the 
unconscious, and the in-pouring of the spiritual life is aided, 
one may at least suppose, by the recipient’s active co- 
operation. Happiness: for without it we lose the con- 
fidence of friendship—in Paul’s phrase, the “joy in 
believing.” If this be indeed an attainable thing, how 
tragic is the waste of one hour of it! 

What of the need of conscious faith from the point of 
view of the moral standard? The material to answer that 
question is scanty. Many a man leads a good life who 
would repudiate the name of Christian. Is it that he 
unconsciously assumes that there is a kingdom of God? Is 
it that a sort of moral momentum has been given by 
Christianity, which continues for a time to act when the 
force which started it is disconnected? Or is it that he 
desires to prove that morality is independent of Christian 
faith, and that this desire itself acts as a powerful motive? 
Or has all this nothing at all to do with Christianity‘ 
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There is a general, though unverified, opinion, that, what- 
ever may be the case with individuals, the moral standard 
of any large mass of men will not survive unimpaired the 
loss of all conscious faith. But the answers, whatever they 
may be, to these problems, only concern us as matter for 
satisfaction or regret. They cannot influence our faith, 
which arises, if at all, from an already existing fact, not 
from a calculation of results. 

Suppose a man’s faith to be felt and acknowledged by 
him, to what results will it lead? Will it not lead, first of 
all, to the desire of closer acquaintance with the person 
trusted—of ever-growing communion with Christ? His 
primary instinct will be, not to draw the line between the 
assimilation of Christ’s teaching and the definition of what 
Christ is ; it will be to get nearer to Him, more permeated 
with His spirit. This is the function of prayer. It is the 
effort to get in touch with the divine in Christ, by 
meditation, by the outpouring of thankfulness, by the self- 
collected and deliberate opening of the channels through 
which life may flow from the source of life. As the sense 
of personal intercourse grows more vivid, it gives rise to 
the almost irresistible impulse towards actual confession, and 
the actual cry for help. 

There follows, also, for the Christian, an accentuation of 
the sense of brotherhood. When Carlyle’s philosopher has 
passed through the stages of negation and indifference to 
faith, his earliest cry is one of human fellowship. ‘“O my 
brother, my brother, why cannot I clasp thee to my bosom, 
and wipe away all tears from thine eyes?” Something of 
this kind arises from the recognition of a common Master, 
a common Deliverer, and from the acceptance of His peculiar 
teaching. The person in whom we trust is one who bids 
all men come to Him. He is the same for all. He sets 
before us the “ enthusiasm of humanity.” He prayed “ that 
they all might be one.” No single human soul, in His 
view of the world, but has an infinite value. He unites us 
by making more vivid the sense of our common relation- 
ship to Him. Here lies the root of what we loosely call the 
social aspect of Christianity. Here is the theory which the 


socialism of to-day is striving to translate into political fact. 
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And here, in the very needs which faith arouses, we 
come upon its greatest obstacle. We find here the ally who 
is destined to become the tyrant. For we cannot rest con- 
tent without some outward expression of our community 
with all other human beings. Common worship is essential 
as an outlet for this desire. The heightened emotion of a 
crowd helps us to realise the unity of our interests with the 
interests of our fellow-men. A church, a tradition, doctrinal 
forms, give us a sense of oneness with, and of debt to, the 
past generations, into the heritage of whose experience and 
labour they enable us to enter. 

But, no sooner have we satisfied this need, no sooner have 
we provided ourselves with forms, than individual faith, 
with its own even more imperious need of absolute freedom, 
rebels. The outward forms become the sooner intolerable 
in proportion to the real livingness of faith. Ritual, indeed, 
can help us greatly ; for, while it maintains the unity of the 
worshippers, it allows them a certain freedom of interpreta- 
tion. But ritual itself decays, and can only delay for a time, 
whether long or short, the hour of conflict. 

The individual soul is right in revolting. A relation, 
not a belief, is the essence of Christianity. The Christian 
is now, as he has always been, whatever the doctrinal tests 
of the time, the man permeated with the spirit of Christ. 
This relation may be defined ; but faith is independent of 
the definition. 

And how much more is it independent of those state- 
ments of historical fact which form part of our creeds! 
Facts of history may help us to get near to Christ, just as 
second-hand information about a friend may happen to make 
us love him more, or understand him better. They may be 
reasons for our faith, but they are not the faith itself. Of 
this kind are the facts relating to the conception, and birth, 
and crucifixion of Christ. If a creed is an expression of 
faith, these statements of intellectual conviction are irrele- 
vant, and cannot properly form part of it. If a creed isa 
summary of the grounds of faith, then it should include a 
vast number of other statements. If a creed is only a state- 
ment of intellectual conviction, it may indeed be useful, but 
it has nothing to do with faith. It must not be made a test 
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of faith. The question, whether the facts stated in the creeds 
are or are not true, does not necessarily make any difference 
whatever to the influence of Christ, or to the faith which it 
inspires. We resent the place they occupy, not because we 
think them false, but because we do not think them essential. 

There are, of course, other clauses in the creeds, which, 
though thrown into the form of historical statements, are in 
large part, to the modern Christian, expressions of existing 
fact, and, indirectly, of his actual relation to Christ. Such 
are those referring to the resurrection, the descent into hell, 
the ascension. Of these we can only say that their form is 
out of date. Some of us may be able to realise, by an effort 
of historical imagination, what was the essential meaning 
of these clauses to those who formulated them. But it is 
absurd to demand this effort of the average man, as a condi- 
tion precedent to Christian worship. 

The conflict between faith and forms—not between faith 
and unfaith—is the real conflict of our time ; and it is a 
terrible one. Faith has been attached by thousands of 
people to forms which should have always remained sub- 
ordinate and secondary. These forms are the modern 
counterpart of those ‘* works” which Luther detected as 
the real enemies of faith. Reappearing, it is true, in a 
purer guise, they are yet in essence that same crystallisation 
of thought and feeling which took shape in the observances 
imposed by the medieval church as the one road to salva- 
tion. To these, as to those, the noblest of men and women 
have attached their faith; and it may be that, for such 
persons, even a faith which is deep and genuine will not 
survive the wrench of separation. 

But to these, as to those, we must deny authority. We 
are bound, whatever the consequences may be, resolutely to 
insist that no expression is final, that faith is independent of 
all expressions. Without the reality of a present and living re- 
lation behind them, they are no better than the poorest fetich. 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead? Christ is not here.” 
_ A modern poet! has given expression to the view here 
indicated. He describes the experience of one who tries, 
and finds wanting, the various forms of Christian worship. 

1 Roden Noel: “Zo Whom Shall We Go?” 
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The tradition, the ritual, the devotion, of the Catholic 
Church—rationalised Protestantism, with its insistence on 
the welfare of the individual soul—each in its turn fails to 
satisfy him. From under all their liturgies comes a hollow 
sound, a tremor as of earthquake. He shuts their church 
doors behind him, and he finds himself at night, in a bleak 
and desert place, where it seems to him that all the old 
props and comforts of the soul have vanished for ever. 

Then I cried, Jesus, dost not Thou remain, 

Even if all men’s worship of Thee wane? 

Thee, Thee we need—O Jesus, come again ! 

And then the spot, the region where I stood, 

A very reflex of my desolate mood, 

Seemed half-familiar—surely I should know ; 

Did I not stand here not so long ago? 


It dawns, it breaks, familiar verily ; 
For this should be the path to Bethany ! 


He pictures the social evils that afflict the England of to-day, 
and longs for the return of Christ ; and at last there comes 
to him the vision of the Son of Man. 

His raiment grave, so far as I might see, 

The garb of common men appeared to be, 

As natives of the land are wont to use— 

I only felt my spirit could not choose 

But know, and spring to meet him, as the lark, 

Of Dawn soft wakened, from the dewy dark 

Inevitably springs into her breast ! 


Is it too much to say that the watchword of the 
Christianity of the future will be “Back to Christ”? 
“Back”: from all the myriad by-paths—whether evil in 
themselves, or good, but too exclusively followed—from all 
the by-paths which have led one generation after another 
away from His side ; from the sin against mankind, which 
is selfishness, and the sin against self, which is impurity; 
from the sluggish indifference of those “who neither 
rebelled nor took God’s side, but were for themselves” ; 
from materialism; from tradition; from the Church; 
from the Bible itself. For the Word of God, and the only 
“evidence” of Christianity, is Christ. 

CHARLES Ropen BvuxrTon. 
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Y the passing of the Licensing Act of 1904, the Drink 

Trade of Great Britain secured a triumph over the 
State. Towards this triumph it had for years been working. 
It had more than once announced with vigour and with 
candour its determination to secure from the Unionist party, 
in benefit received for the interest of the Trade, a com- 
pensatory return for electoral support. When the Govern- 
ment of the day appeared to hesitate, the candour of the 
Trade became defiance : with an apparent slackening in the 
attachment of the Government the threats of the Trade 
were turned into organised revenge at the polls. These 
things stand proved by the speeches of Trade leaders at 
public Licensed Victuallers’ meetings—speeches frequently 
cited in Parliamentary discussions, and never repudiated ; 
and they form a startling and painful commentary upon the 
dangers which beset democratic governments whenever it 
enters, or appears to enter, into an alliance with sectional or 
trade interests provocative of antagonism to the general 
well-being. 

The victory of the Trade has provoked vehement pro- 
tests from nearly every class of social reformers. The 
phrase “‘a great measure of Temperance reform,” amazes 
or amuses nobody any more ; it has become merely a stale 
watchword of party hacks. Both sides in politics are on 
one point agreed, namely, that Temperance reform in its 
ordinary acceptation has received a fatal repulse. And the 
Unionist party and the Drink Trade may well rely upon this 
repulse being a permanent check, so long as the endeavours 
of the protesters are confined to a wildish agitation for 
repeal of the statute of last year. The House of Lords 
stands as a block and guarantee against success in that direc- 
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tion. When the bishops, headed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, failed to induce that House to impose a 
time limit of a modified kind upon the operations of 
certain portions of the Bill, we may rely upon it that 
an appeal from the “mere democracy ” for the same or 
a more drastic change would meet with an emphatic re- 
fusal. A new answer to the new version of the old question 
must be sought elsewhere. 

The old question is that formulated by Lord Peel : Shall 
the State be the master of the Trade, or shall the Trade be 
the master of the State? And the new version is—The 
Trade having now achieved the mastery, by the creation 
of a freehold interest in lieu of a yearly license ; in what 
manner, and by what means, can the State be enabled 
to resume its lost power? It is plain that it can only do 
so constitutionally on that line which eliminates the House 
of Lords as a barrier to a legislative remedy. In other 
words, the formula must no longer merely be—“ The State 
and the Drink Trade,” it must be “ Finance and the Drink 
Trade.” 

In this respect it is not wholly unfortunate that we live 
in needy times. Month by month the Treasury Returns 
bring us nearer to an exposure of the sanguine miscalcula- 
tions of the Budget, and nearer to the duty of providing for 
a national deficit of no mean proportions. The historian 
of our finance will look upon the past decade as one of 
maniacal excitement, in which, to Imperial strains, we 
have been tripping merrily on the road to ruin. We know 
not whether the music can be stopped; but at least we 
must stop the dance. In 1893-4, the revenue paid into 
Exchequer was {91,100,000 ; in 1903-4 that direct drain 
upon the nation was £141,500,000, or an increase in 
10 years of {£50,400,000. But, as Mr. Bowles has so 
powerfully pointed out, that is not the whole story. Let 
the receipts from borrowed money be altogether excluded, 
as possibly a misleading factor applicable to an exceptional 
year ; there still remain two large figures, viz. (1) inter- 
cepted receipts, that is, receipts which are, in fact, in- 
gathered from the tax-payers, but immediately handed 
over by way of subvention to local authorities, and (2) appro- 
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priations in aid, and in addition to Budget items regularly 
voted. In 1893-4, these sums amounted to £14,500,000 ; 
but in 1903-4, under the looser practice of recent years, 
they reached the sum of £22,700,000. Adding these figures 
to the amounts already stated as revenue paid into Ex- 
chequer, the following is the actual and astounding 
contrast. In 1893-4, there was raised {£105,600,000, 
whereas, in 1903-4, the sum had risen to £164,200,000— 
an increase in the decade of no less than £58,600,000. 
In short, for every guinea the taxpayer had to contribute 
10 years ago, he has to-day to contribute about thirty- 
three shillings. 

It is in these circumstances that the return to cir- 
cumspection and frugality in finance has been, and is 
being, steadily reinforced by a further demand for tapping 
new sources of revenue. Notable among these sources 
stands the Drink Trade. Its recent triumphant assertion 
of its power over the State has called attention to its whole 
situation in the community, its resources, the value of its 
monopoly, and the contribution therefrom to the revenue 
of the country. Thus, from two different but converging 
lines of view—the needs of the country and the situation 
of the Trade—the problem as to the inadequacy of the 
return to the State, for and in respect of a monopoly value 
created by the State, has come seriously and urgently before 
the public mind. 

The Government and the Trade have themselves to 
blame if the problem is now being widely and seriously 
considered. Had, for instance, heed been paid to 
suggestions from high and various quarters—all entitled 
to much respect—that a time limit or time notice, say 
of seven, ten, or fourteen years, should be inserted in the 
Bill of last session, a strong argument would have been 
raised for not overhauling or readjusting, until the expiry 
of that time, a situation so recently settled. But the steady 
refusal to modify the rights created by the measure dis- 
places the argument for delay, and rather turns the nation’s 
view of its right and its duty into one of instant urgency, 
viz., to rectify, at the earliest moment, an arrangement 
forced upon it in absolute terms, and dating as from now, 
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The monopoly of the liquor-seller differs in its nature 
from the other monopolies well known to the law. That of 
the patentee or author is for the encouragement of 
inventive genius or artistic or literary talent,—the general, 
theory being in the main sound, that it is in the interests of 
the State that such genius and talent should have an 
adequate reward, and be protected, not so much against 
competitive effort, as against the piracy of brains. But no 
special gift of genius, or talent, or brains is required in the 
sale of intoxicating liquor, as compared with the sale of any 
other article of common use, or the employment of time 
and energy in any other ordinary business. All this is 
plain enough ; and, in short, the drink-selling monopolist 
profits, not because the State desires to favour and encourage 
and reward him, but because the State sets itself so far to 
discourage the general trade in which he is engaged. 

This discouragement and restriction of free traffic result, 
however, in a preference which yields enormous profit to the 
selected licensees. The profit so resulting springs from the 
action of the State as administered by the local authorities ; 
and it is almost universally admitted that the trifling license 
duties charged form a wholly inadequate price or return 
for the preference granted. Nobody seriously denies 
the inadequacy ; and, as year after year affords fresh and 
striking proofs of the high values of the monopolies of sale,— 
values not evidenced merely by transactions of sale, but 
struck, as it were, in a moment, out of nothing and for 
nothing, by the simple act of granting a new license. As 
all this goes on, the nation has become convinced of the 
impolicy of allowing the value of this preference to pass 
wholly from its hands into the pockets of private owners. 

The figures cited from the Dai/y Chronicle's Review of 
Property Sales for the year 1897, have been more than once 
mentioned ; but they are notable, have never been denied, 
and will bear repetition :— 


“‘ The extraordinary prices which are realised for licensed property may be 
said to have reached their maximum when such sums are paid as £ 80,000 for 
a freehold ground rent of £8 per annum, secured on the Royal Oak public- 
house, Bayswater, with reversion to the premises in eight years ; the Liverpool 
Arms and Royal Oak, Barking Road, £112,000; the Red Lion public-house, 
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Walworth Road, Camberwell, held on a term of forty-nine years lease, at a 
rental of £500 per annum, {50,000 ; the freehold of the French Horn and 
Half Moon public-house, East Hill, Wandsworth, with possession, £ 56,000 ; 
the Pontefract Castle public-house, Marylebone, with sixty years lease, at a 
rental of £300 per annum, £49,500 ; the Crown, Lavender Hill, forty-nine 
and a-half years, at £150 per annum, £46,850; and numerous others rang- 
ing from Ve 30,000 to {£ 50,000.” 

It seems a safe estimate, that of these enormous figures 
not more than one tenth or one twentieth represents what 
may be called the unlicensed value of the real estate trans- 
ferred. The remaining nine tenths or nineteen twentieths 
of value spring directly from the monopoly, or privilege, or 
preference, conferred by the State. When we reflect upon 
the growth of our population, upon the tendency in many 
parts of the country towards a restriction by the magistrates 
of the number of public-houses and a better scrutiny of 
the demands for new licenses, we discover some of the 
reasons for the huge increment in the value of the drink- 
seller's monopoly, and are not surprised at the calculation 
that within a quarter of a century these values have increased 
four-fold, or at Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s statement, made 
in 1901 with regard to Birmingham, that, whereas in 1876 
the value of licensed houses might have been £900,000, 
now (namely, in 1gor) “ six times that sum would not buy 
them.”! These values, these increases of values, sprang, not 
from private, but from public causes; but not even the 
semblance of a money consideration therefor has reached 
the public purse. Here im exce/sis is the unearned incre- 
ment. I will venture to say, that in the near future no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can afford to disregard that as 
a readily available and entirely legitimate source of public 
revenue, 

Do not let us leave out of account that a section of 
Social and Temperance reformers worthy of much respect 
look with some disrelish upon the proposal, which savours 
to them of taking profit out of, and accordingly compound- 
ing with, a trafic which they condemn. On this topic I 
propone these two considerations. In the first place, their 
objection has lost force, as it has lost position. When they 
were dealing with alternatives, they could well eschew the 

1 Cited by Messrs. Rowntree & Sherwell. 
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high license remedy, in the course of a plea for what the 

considered to be a surer and more effective alleviation of the 
miseries caused by the sale of intoxicants—a remedy, say, 
such as Prohibition, Local Option, proportion of licenses to 
population, and so on. But, now that their best hopes in 
these directions have been blasted by the Act of last year, 
I have my doubts whether their objection to high licenses 
remains precisely where it was. 

In the second place, it seems pretty late in the day to 
plead the argument of compounding with the traffic. The 
revenue already derived from the manufacture and con- 
sumption of drink ramifies in various directions, and is one 
of vast volume. Deducting drawbacks, repayments, and 
allowances, we repeat here for convenience’ sake the net 
receipts ingathered for the year 1903—4. The figures, 
as drawn from the Finance Accounts, stand thus :— 


Customs. 
Net Receipts. 
I. Jmport. Ps 5. 
(a) Beer ° , , ° ° ‘ 1,979 11 
20,415 14 
(4) Spirits . ‘ ° . ‘ . 2,345,234 18 
1,266,831 16 
235,596 
813,702 16 
(c) Wine ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : 1,338,168 
Il. Excise. 
1. Beer . ; ‘ . ‘ . 13,461,280 
2. Spirits . ° , . . : 18,667,818 
3. License Duties— 
(a) Brewers ‘ . . ‘ 8,590 
(6) Distillers and Rectifiers , ; 14,365 
(c) Beer and Cider, and Beer and Wine 184,911 
(da) Spirits—Dealers  . . ° : 167,616 
(e) Spirits—Publicans (including grocers 
in Scotland and Ireland). , 1,786,977 16 10 
(f) Wine and Sweets ‘ , , 76,856 11 6 
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These figures include the proportions of the License 
Duties, and also the additional Beer and Spirit Duties 
which go to the Local Taxation Account ; but do not, 
however, include anything under the head “ Stamps— 
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Licenses and Certificates,” as to which no mode of appor- 
tioning the amount between Licenses and Certificates which 
apply to the Drink Trade, and those which do not, can be 
readily found. The net receipts under this head, however, 
only amount to £175,752. 

For all practical purposes, accordingly, the total figure 
may be reckoned at over £ 40,000,000 sterling. This 
sum, immense in itself, actually constitutes a full quarter of 
the entire national revenues of the United Kingdom. 

But the truly serious consideration which these figures 
suggest is this: that out of this enormous total of £ 40,000,000, 
connected, as has been indicated, with the manufacture and 
consumption of drink, no less than {38,000,000 are directly 
dependent upon—that is to say, directly increase or directly 
diminish with—the volume of that manufacture and con- 
sumption. Right it may be, or wrong ; but there stands 
the fact : to that extent we are a drink-dependent nation. 
And the moral and social considerations that spring from 
this fact are not pleasant thinking. The promotion of the 
manufacture and consumption of intoxicating liquor is 
already in the hands of a highly organised, capable, power- 
ful, and wealthy class, viz., the Liquor Trade itself. But if 
the State should deliberately attempt to add the leverage of 
its influence and its financial temptation in the same direc- 
tion, not a few men would struggle long and hard to avert 
this national danger ; and I question whether the policy 
could be approved, except by an inebriate vote. Our 
national Drink Bill is estimated for the year 1993 to have 
amounted to £174,445,000, being at the rate of £4 25. 4d. 
for each man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom. 
If the new adjustment of Finance with the Drink Trade is 
to increase that bill, many may conclude that the nation 
had better leave the matter alone. 

Out of the £40,000,000, however, there is a sum of 
rather under {2,000,000 sterling to which the same con- 
siderations do not apply ; and it is exactly at this point that 
the opportunity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
arise. Look at the foregoing list again, and observe the 
last item of License Duties, and in particular its largest part, 
namely, the Publicans’ Licenses. This item alone amounts 
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to over £1,750,000. The relation of British Finance to 
the Drink Trade may, I suggest, be in the near future the 
subject of legitimate and judicious readjustment, by the 
increase of this item from under {2,000,000 to nearly 
£10,000,000 sterling per annum. The increased tax will 
strike the middleman’s monopoly ; and will not be so much 
in the nature of a State burden upon industry, as of a 
sensible and adequate return for value received. 

The economic advantages of high license, that is to say, 
of license duties on the basis of adequate instead of in- 
adequate return, may be read at large in the legislation and 
finance of many of the United States of America. Our 
present duty dates from Mr. Gladstone’s readjustment in the 
year 1880, a readjustment (by the way) which was defended 
by him on a reference to a principle of payment “ in pro- 
portion to the value of the premises and the trade carried 
on.” His duties were inadequate to begin with ; but, not- 
withstanding the enormous rise in the value of premises and 
trade during the succeeding twenty four years, the duties 
remain where they were. The scale still stands at a 
minimum of £4 10s. and a maximum of £60. 

The average duty for England is about £21 ; for the 
United Kingdom it must be very considerably less, and I 
put the figure at £20. The States of America which have 
introduced the system of high license are some of the most 
important in the Union ; and, reckoning Federal, State, and 
Municipal taxation together, it appears not too much to 
say, that the average high license duty is eight times that of 
the average duty imposed in the United Kingdom. In 
some cases, the proportion is enormously higher ; and, 
comparing localities of the same size in the two countries, 
much more startling contrasts could be given. Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell have done excellent service by their 
Tables of comparative statistics of towns having similar 
populations. When, moreover, they take large centres, and 
compare, say, London, having its average rate of License 
Duty of £38, with New York, having an average rate of 
£245, or, say, Birmingham, having a rate of £30, with 
Boston, having a rate of £297, such figures, of course, cannot 
be gainsaid. They, indeed, conclude that: “ the average 
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license duty in the cities of the North Atlantic States is 
£180, or nearly nine times the average for England.” 

In dealing with a United Kingdom average, I have 
taken the duty as £20; and I prefer to keep within the 
mark by an average possible rise all round as eight-fold. 

Let us apply, accordingly, the figures. The present 
Publicans’ Licenses, already referred to, yield £1,787,000. 
The adoption of the United States scale would, on the 
moderate computation just given, lift this sum to no less 
than £14,296,000. The resultant gain to the Exchequer 
would thus appear to be {12,510,000 per annum. But the 
ardent seeker for a large yield from new sources of revenue 
must not be misled into thinking that a yield of this extent 
would be actually produced. 

And it is just here that this method of finance is seen to 
present its cardinal distinction. With all other existing 
items, increase is dependent upon an increase in the volume 
of manufacture and consumption. But in this case, unless all 
experience from other countries were to fail, the immediate 
effect of the imposition of high license duties would be to 
extinguish for ever the worst class of houses—in many cases 
the smallest, but also in many cases badly-conducted premises 
—which, in order to make both ends meet, have continually 
to resort to questionable practices, and which form the 
objects of more supervision and trouble to the police than 
any other class of house. Here, at a step, single and 
simple, the aim of those reformers who have through so 
many long years conducted a strenuous agitation—an aim 
ratified by the approval of the Royal Commission—would 
be reached, namely, a large reduction of licenses. 

The effect of such a reduction would, of course, appear in 
diminution of the enormous figure of £12, 510,000, which 
was stated as the resultant gain only on the assumption 
that the number of licenses would be unaffected. The ques- 
tion to what extent this figure of £12,500,000 would be 
reduced might be variously answered ; but I think I keep 
very well indeed within the mark by the assumption of a 
reduction to £8,000,000 sterling. To the best of my 
judgment, this would be, in fact, the net gain to the British 
Exchequer. Such an increase to the income side of our 
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finance accounts is urgently demanded for the uses of the 
State, by the claim for a reduction of taxation on items of 
necessary consumption by the poorer classes of our popula- 
tion, and by the manifest dangers which accompany the 
growth of enormous interests, founded upon valuable grants 
made by the State without valuable consideration. The 
predominant need of the hour, however, is increased 
revenue ; and, in view of that need, I point to this available 
increment of £8,000,000 sterling per annum. 

It is, indeed, striking to observe, especially in the 
American literature on the subject, how many of the best 
desires of Temperance reformers, being approached by the 
long familiar methods, were in danger of being ranked as 
mere unattainable ideals ; whereas, being approached by the 
financial method referred to, they have been in no small 
measure realised in fact. Reduction of licenses, extinction 
of ill-conducted businesses, better chance for effective police 
supervision—these and many more things, added to the 
financial gain, the reader will find in the history of the 
movement. I have referred to the power of the Trade upon 


the Government. Every lover of clean voting in England 
must deplore the power of the publican on the polling 
day. They had a similar experience in the United States, 
and, strangely enough, even this has been affected for the 
better under the high license system. Mr. Warner Miller! 
puts the matter thus :— 


“The high license laws, now in operation in the various States, have 
taken the saloons, as a class, out of politics. The high rate of license fee 
which they pay renders them disinclined to contribute to the funds of any 
political party. They are much more careful not to violate the provisions of 
their license, because the pecuniary loss to them by its cancellation is much 
greater than before. ‘They undertake to carry on their business in a more 
orderly way, so as to avoid the interference of the police or of the law officers. 
They feel assured that, so long as they pay this increased rate and do not 
violate the provisions of their license, they will not be interfered with by the 
officers of the Government ; and they are, consequently, not disposed to take 
any greater interest in politics than they would if they were engaged in any 
other business.” 


This is not the occasion, however, on which to deal with 
the advantages of high license from its social or its Temper- 


1 North American Review, vol. cxlvii, p. 642. 
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ance side. But the point to be made clear is that, substan- 
tially for the first time in British politics, the conflict 
between those who desire to raise revenue and those who 
desire to put limits upon the consumption of drink and 
the power of the Liquor Trade—that conflict disappears ; 
and enough may have been said to show, that the high 
license system is one which may command the sympathies, 
and unite the efforts, of financial and Temperance reformers. 
Tuo: SHaw 





THE REAL SLAV TEMPERAMENT 


HE Slav has been reproached with leaving but a 

faint mark on history ; he is thought to have done 
little for “liberty ” and “ progress.” Perhaps he is judged 
too much by the higher political and administrative organs 
of the Russian Empire, which does not seem to yield the 
fruits of a good tree. It may be argued, however, that the 
Slav has been disabled by circumstances from developing on 
natural lines and preserving in their purity his primitive 
traditions. 

In the things of this world, in military and political 
matters, he has had less success than the Teuton, though he 
has perhaps fared better than the Celt. The Celts have 
been thrust back into the extreme west of Europe ; and the 
lands on which they live form part of the territory of 
States shaped on Teutonic lines. There never has been a 
Celtic State ; but the Slav at least has founded various 
States, and some of them have struggled through to the 
present time. It is true that all have had great vicissitudes, 
and some have lost their independence, and even their 
identity. Thus the Slovenes gave way before the Magyars, 
an Asiatic people. The Slavs in Meesia were overwhelmed 
by the Bulgars, a “Finnish” horde. In like manner, 
Servia fell, after several attacks, before the Turks, just as 
Russia itself for a time was under the Tartars, another 
Mongolian people. Poland was dismembered by Teutons 
and unnatural Slavs. Bohemia long found the hand of 
its Teuton neighbours heavy on it, but never lost its 
national spirit. Various Slav peoples were subdued by the 
Teutons who shaped Prussia into a Power. 

It might be inferred from such a record, that there is 
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something naturally servile about the Slav. But the secret 
of his weakness has also been that of his Celtic brother’s 
subjection—a too great impatience of control, a too 
indiscreet love of liberty. The native temper of the race 
seems set against authority. In the traditions of more 
than one Slav people the beginnings of the State are 
ascribed to an inspired peasant. The form of their early 
societies seems to have been a democratic collectivism. It 
is curious to observe, in the case of Russia and Poland after 
the Law of 1863, how easily the foreign institutions of 
a later growth fell off, and how naturally the peasant 
took to the ways of his remote forefathers. Democratic 
tendencies, however, were not aids to “success” for 
communities in the ages of force. 

The Slav, like the Celt, laboured under two dis- 
advantages in his warfare with the Teuton: he did not 
invent or take kindly to the feudal monarchy ; and he did 
not like city life or the occupations which town dwellers 
follow. 

The hereditary feudal monarchy implied a sacrifice of 
liberty ; and if the Teuton claims to have done anything 
for human liberty, he had: better point to other achieve- 
ments than this. It was before all things an organ of 
force, and, though it strengthened German peoples, just 
as the modern organisation of the German Empire has 
strengthened them, it did so at the expense of liberty. 
The Anglo- Saxon had freer institutions before the Norman 
Conquest ; it has often been pointed out that this event 
substituted a “strong” rule for the “weak” rule of the 
Saxon kings. It also substituted a lower ideal; for the 
Witan was the instrument of a higher type of State. The 
Slav, who never developed feudal kingship, remained more 
free and more democratic. It may not be an accident that, 
just as the Normans gave greater coherence to the Saxon 
realm, so, too, Northmen laid the foundations of the Russian 
Power, which has attained greater success than other Slav 
States. Bohemia was a country in which the difference 
was made manifest between Slav notions of elective rulers 
and Teutonic notions of the position of a people as the 


“estate” of a dynasty. Poland again held out against 
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making the succession to the crown hereditary, almost to 
the end; but sometimes organisms have to revert to a 
lower type in order to survive. The proud prefer to 
perish. 

The fate of Poland is also a measure of the value of 
cities. We are apt to think of the City State as important 
only in the ancient world. The Teutons, however, would 
have made little mark without urban communities in the 
Middle Ages. From Basel, down the Rhine to the Low 
Countries: over the east of England and Scotland : in the 
north of Italy, whose republics reproduced the good and 
bad of Greek life, the influence of the Teutonic City 
State was plain. They might degenerate—like the Scotch 
Royal burghs—into close and jealous bodies, keeping to a 
few the franchise and trading rights; but earlier they 
stood for liberty and security in the following of peaceful 
labour, as against the force and idle robbery of the 
medieval baron. The Celt and the Slav lacked them— in 
Ulster it was remarked that, before the Plantation, there 
was no city but Armagh. In like manner, Argyll may be 
contrasted with Fife. If Poland had had such an element 
in her society, her nobles would not have been able to 
enslave the peasantry and make the royal power a shadow. 
Certainly on Polish soil there are and have been towns 
enough, but they were full of Teutons and Jews ; there 
were no native burgesses, no stuff to fashion into a Third 
Estate. 

The case of Russia is unlike that of Poland ; there the 
Czars strengthened themselves at the expense of the 
nobility, like our Tudors, and the modern bureaucracy is 
made up of men whose claim to nobility is the fact that 
they serve the crown. Unlike our Whigs, they are not 
necessarily drawn from the native aristocracy. The 
political development of Russia has indeed not proceeded 
on democratic Slav but on bureaucratic Prussian lines. 
The latter model is fit for a true empire; and in Prussia 
there is that signal mark of empire—predominance of race. 
If we leave out the Rhenish Provinces, the rest of Prussia 
is built on the débris of crushed Slav peoples. The recent 
attempts to drill the Baltic Provinces, Finland, and the 
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Armenian Church into a uniform pattern, are modelled on 
the Prussian policy pursued in Alsace-Lorraine and the 
German part of Poland. Indeed, the partition of Poland 
has kept the three Eastern illiberal Powers together by a 
community of interests and fears. It is a matter of 
history, that Russian statecraft has been largely borrowed 
from German oracles; the chief difference being, that in 
Russia there is not, as in Prussia, a ruling class of non-Slav 
race. It is indeed as safe to affirm the “ Teutonic ” character 
of the Tsardom as it is to speak of the “ Latin ” civilisation 
of France, Spain, and Italy. All that is meant is, that these 
countries yet retain the impress of the time when they were 
provinces of the Roman Empire. In Russia, Slav ways and 
ideas must be sought lower down in the social and political 
scale—in the “ mir,” with its communal ownership of land, in 
the “ aztel,” or co-operative workshop, in the organisation of 
local self-government. 


In spiritual, as in secular things, the Slav spirit is not well 
reflected by the institution which stands for it in the eyes 
of the world. ‘The Greek Church has been imposed on the 
Slav ; it is not a spontaneous expression of his habit of 
mind. Indeed, it was a geographical accident that brought 
him within its fold. The Russian Slavs were converted by 
Greek missionaries, while the Balkan Slavs lived within the 
sphere of the Greek Empire. The Poles and Bohemians 
were gathered into the Latin Church. No Church could 
have a close connection with two such systems as the 
Byzantine and Russian Empires, and yet suffer no re-action. 
Yet the Greek Church is not so “ Erastian ” as a Western 
Church would have been under like condition ; in each 
case the State has been in a mould Oriental enough to 
enable the Church to give it a theocratic tinge. Russia is 
the only country in Europe where “Procurator of the 
Holy Synod” could be the title of a high officer of State. 
If the Greek Church had set store by being Catholic, like 
the Latin, it would have been more detached from these 
two political systems, and so have been more of a free 
Church. Its ambition, however, has been to be Orthodox, 
not Catholic. Now, there is nothing Slav in such an aspira- 
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tion ; it is Greek, but, as understood by the Greek Church, 
sought to be realised on impossible conditions. The Greek 
genius, in its prime, desired to think rightly ; but such 
thinking was recognised as implying growth and progress, 
The Greek Church wished an impossibility—to think 
rightly, but without growth or change. The very name 
Byzantine is a by-word for soulless verbal dialectics. In 
Russia, the close connection with the State, joined to this 
enforcement of formal orthodoxy and the policy of keeping 
human beings in tutelage, makes the Greek Church a per- 
secuting Church. Notwithstanding this, there are millions 
of Dissenters in Russia, who seem to find the Greek Church 
alien from their temper, just as the Celts with one accord 
have rejected the Anglican Establishment. Yet the Greek 
Church has bent to humour popular leanings. |The use of 
pictures is conceded to the objective mind. The rejection 
of instrumental music from divine service, if not maintained 
on Puritan grounds, as among the Presbyterians, has the 
effect of making the service more congregational. Again, 
as in the Roman but not in the Anglican communion, the 
bulk of the secular clergy is drawn from the people. The 
Orders of regulars lead a cloistered contemplative life, about 
which there is something Eastern, but little akin to the 
feverish, missionary zeal of Jesuits and other brotherhoods 
in the Latin Church. 

Bohemia was the one Slav country that espoused the 
Reformed doctrines. Jerome and Hus borrowed much from 
Wiclif ; the success of their movement was partly due to 
the fact that it blended with an outburst of Czech nationalist 
feeling against the Germans. It could hardly have done 
this, however, if it had not a democratic character. The 
Reformed doctrines, which prevailed in Bohemia for two 
hundred years, might have been established there for good, 
but for the Austrian conquest and persecution : nearly all 
the Protestants were killed, driven out, or overawed by 
the Viennese Emperor in the Thirty Years’ War. The 
evangelical Christianity yet surviving in Moravia, and the 
quality of much Russian Dissent, show a clear strain in the 
Slav, which is at home with early Christianity. The note 
of this Slav “heresy” is an unwillingness to make that 
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compromise with the world, to which the Western Churches 
have more or less yielded. His temper is the “ Christianity 
of the Gospel.” To such a temper it is not a conclusive 
reason for not obeying the Sermon on the Mount, that 
such obedience would be fatal to the survival of the State. 
The Western State is not so dear to the heart of the Slav. 
This spirit has become articulate in Tolstoy ; but it animates 
all those Russian believers who find that they cannot give 
military service to the State. 

These traits should be remembered when we are disposed 
to think of the Slav as a Cossack. Perhaps more than most 
of us, he retains the stamp of our early Aryan forefathers. 
The unit of his society—the village community—is common 
to him and the Hindu. And, like the Hindu, he has a 
certain Eastern acquiescence in destiny ; and in war he 
seems ready to be shot. He does not try to subdue the 
forces of Nature to himself, and has little share in mechanical 
contrivances. Moralists remind us that action is hindered 
by too much feeling ; certainly the Slav seems to have too 
much feeling. He is as melancholy as the Greek; but 
shows it through music, even more than through literature. 
He is as impressionable as the Celt, with this difference— 
that his home has rarely been amid mountains or by the 
sea, except the Baltic, which is less inspiring than the 
‘Egean or the Atlantic. Hence, his art deals more with 
human kind than with Nature. His temper might have 
remained unknown to us, if we had had to go out of our 
way to study Slav folk-lore, dances, and airs; but in the 
nineteenth century Slav art was taken up by men of genius, 
who have spoken to all Europe. 

Slav art has become a naive “criticism of life.” The 
word “criticism” must be used guardedly, as the Slav has 
little turn for abstract thought, such as the Greeks and 
Hindus showed : being without the curiosity of the former, 
and feeling more deeply than the latter, he is less able 
to settle down to calm contemplation. So perhaps we 
should say that Slav criticism is usually unconscious, but 
sometimes deliberate, as in Tolstoy, who uses his powers as 
an artist to arraign the form of society. It was suggested 
that the Slav was able to accept the Gospel quite purely, 
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because he had no motive for making the reservations which 
our attachment to Western institutions imposes upon us, 
This detachment inspires his art. We talk of his realism, 
meaning that he will not see things through a kindly haze, 
but in a dry light. Thus he has no feeling for the romance 
of war, being quite without the set of ideas connected with 
chivalry. Even in his unconverted days Tolstoy wrote of 
war (in Sevastopol) as if it were a horrible thing. Verest- 
chagin, the painter, also treated war faithfully in his 
pictures. In like manner, Gorky does not take the evils 
that follow in the train of Western industrialism for 
granted ; he paints them in their naked horror. Well he 
may ; for certainly the Slav, like the Celt, seems to de- 
generate rapidly when he drifts into the slums of cities. 
Even Tolstoy is at times more impressionable than con- 
sciously critical: thus The Cossacks is written under the 
influence of Rousseau, the Kreutzer Sonata under that of 
Schopenhauer, In some ways Slav feeling seems to be 
expressed better by Turguéniev, a sweeter and milder nature 
than Tolstoy, whose asceticism has a touch of asperity. 

Of all the arts, however, music is the one by which the 
Slav has impressed the Western world. Music is hard 
enough to interpret authoritatively ; yet it is scarcely 
fanciful, if we try to discern in Slav music a common 
expression of the Slav temperament. However elaborate 
the structure of a particular piece may be, it is likely to have 
its root in popular airs. Thus it never becomes artificial ; 
there is always a certain spontaneity and freshness. The 
note of sadness is usually very clear. Sometimes it is too 
plaintive, as in Chopin, who would probably have been 
suspected by Plato, as tending to melt too much the heart of 
man, and make him a feeble warrior; in Tschaikowsky it is 
sterner, as it is in the solemn Pre/ude by Rachmaninoff. 
That music should never be exotic appears to have been 
recognised by Dvérak, the Czech musician ; though he 
seems to have applied the principle with an odd confusion 
of history. For, being in America, he is said to have 
suggested to the people of the United States that they 
should base their music on negro melodies. 

If we wish to see what has been the achievement of 
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. Slav music during the past fifty years, we have only to 

compare the record of the Slav with that of the Celt in the 

, same period. The Slav has nothing like the “ Eisteddfod ” 

or “ Feis,” which are a kind of Dionysia—perhaps the idea 

of “competition” in music would seem to him incongru- 
ous—yet the Celt, with all this systematic cultivation, has 
not produced such masterpieces as those of the great Slav 
composers in our time. There is a great number of 
traditional Scottish, Irish, and Welsh airs; but they have 
never formed a basis for the elaboration of great works. 

Indeed, the history of Slav music is not unworthy to be 

compared with the rise of Greek drama, which also sprang 

- from the simple songs of a rural community, met to celebrate 

" some of the festal occasions of their agricultural year. Each 

- became—within the possibilities of its own medium—a sad 

e musing ‘* o’er the doubtful lot of human kind.” 

f In suggesting that the Slav is melancholy and something 
of a fatalist, there is no intention to forget that he has a 
touch of Celtic irascibility. He has a bad name for wild 
retaliation; in Russia and in the Balkans oppression 

e is answered by assassination, of which the Teuton has a 

d genuine loathing. We were quite sincere in our horror of 

y Celtic outrages in Ireland twenty years ago. The Teuton, 

n 

e 
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however, forgets that he is sometimes responsible for 
maintaining a social order which breeds savage and murder- 
ous thoughts. He can be a partner in the oppression of 
one race by another ; and then he neither understands the 


e resentment which he is causing, nor the form in which the 
0 resentment expresses itself. In his own domestic troubles, 
n he proceeds differently ; if his rulers seek to oppress him, he 
of uses such a weapon as the power of the Commons to 
is refuse to vote supplies. He talks with unction of the 
r, “red fool fury of the Seine,” or “ the blind hysterics of the 
n Celt,” and is proud of a record in which freedom “ slowly 
1e broadens down from precedent to precedent.” The Teuton 
n as poet has a touch of the lawyer or bureaucrat. One can 
re only hope that, in Russia at least, Tolstoy’s philosophical 
y disapproval of appeals to physical force will be understood 

to imply, not only a withdrawal from military service, but 
of refusal to use the bomb. 
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At the moment there are confident prophecies that the 
present war will bring about a revolution in Russia. Many 
of us are slow to believe this, because we are convinced that 
the Russian Slav is incapable of self-government. For this 
purpose we are too apt to make Parliamentary institutions 
the test, and, not forward ourselves in local government, 
we underrate the possibility of developing freedom and 
responsibility by local self-government. Hence we 
commonly ignore the work that has been done in this 
direction in Russia since the time of the Tsar Alexander 
II. We also forget that the Slav is better placed than we 
are for dealing with some of the economic problems that 
face large populations. His system of land tenure is not, 
like ours, much encumbered with the relics of feudalism. 
The village community is his unit ; and, if it were not for 
heavy taxation, the Slav peasant would not be badly off. 
This, combined with a traditional distaste for town life, has 
helped to prevent a drain to the towns. Thus there has 
been no great physical deterioration ; and the race has 
remained young and fresh. For such a race we feel that 
the future has possibilities. The Slav seems quite out of 
sympathy with the Positive spirit ; and it may be that he 
will never give us great names in physical science or 
mechanical invention. Copernicus is almost the only great 
physicist who has arisen among the Slav peoples. If, how- 
ever, the race can resist the factory system, as it did the 
feudal system, and organise industry on the lines of labour 
co-partnership—and it has gone some way in this direction 
—it will have done much to make life more tolerable 
for large masses of men. 


H. M. ConaAcueER 





THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


HE fat years are over ; the lean years begun. That 

is the testimony of statistic. In a summer of 
splendour and through an autumn mild and open, the 
cry of the unemployed became vocal in all the towns of 
England. The decent citizen confronts such complaints 
with mingled resentment and perplexity. He is accustomed, 
indeed, to recognise seasonal distress. He is prepared to 
provide soup and coals to all applicants after six weeks of 
frost. He recognises, with an apathy bred of despair, that 
the poor, always with him, will break into hasty agitation 
and processions through the quiet quarters of the city, 
when Providence decrees a prolonged winter cold. But 
unemployed in the summer, or during warm and rainy 
weather, protesting or pleading through leading articles in 
his halfpenny or twopenny papers, are outside the courses 
of his comprehension, and fill him with a sense of 
disquietude. 

No previous experience is ever utilised for warning 
and instruction. Each particular distressful period—’79, 
87, '95—is regarded as being entirely exceptional. The 
emergence from such period is accompanied always by 
a sigh of thankfulness, and a hope that this dolorous 
experience will never occur again. Each succeeding 
prosperity is interpreted as the commencement of the 
golden age. The years of want are forgotten. No 
attempt is made to put by from the national store means 
adequate to the bitter years that are coming—to elaborate 
in times of quietness the machinery necessary for the years 
of disturbance, England has been facing the problem of 
its rhythmically expanding and contracting labour market 
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with much the same apathy as it has been facing the problem 
of its military organisation. Each depression, each war, is 
to be the last. Each lesson of incompetence, and the necessity 
of foresight, are gravely preached while the war or the 
depression continues ; cheerfully forgotten when the war 
or the depression is over. The economic, like the military 
alarmist, becomes a recognised bore. Both find themselves 
everywhere greeted with, at best, toleration, cr the smile 
of kindly contempt. The bed-rock, invincible faith still 
dominates, that at the worst we shall somehow “ muddle 
through.” 

Meanwhile, in the background is the economic 
historian, able to guarantee, if any deduction at all is 
possible, the coming of the periodic sinking of the curve 
of employment. This shrinkage may be delayed at times 
by special circumstance, as, for example, by the South 
African War, when factories cheerfully worked upon 
borrowed capital for double time. Its consummation is 
nevertheless certain. The alternate expansion and con- 
traction of the labour market—overtime at one period, 
underwork at another—may be accepted as a definite 
accompaniment of the present competitive system. And 
any suggestion towards remedy, either of individual 
suffering or the clumsy destruction of labour value which 
such variation entails, must take into account, as a first 
factor, the periodic nature of the change. 

This problem of periodic variation is something differ- 
ent, not only in degree but in kind, from the permanent 
problem of the unfit, from the problem, if you like to term 
it (though it is a misleading term), of the “ unemployable.” 
Here, indeed, is something special—a class spreading like a 
fungus at the basis of society. It maintains an obscure life 
by casual and intermittent work. It lives, largely, on the 
labour of its women and its children, and the cruel kindness 
of charity. It is rearing up fresh generations to a similar 
obscure existence. It appears to be manifestly increasing 
in London to a menacing magnitude. It becomes most 
vocal and noteworthy at the coming of trade depression, 
when even the little demand which society normally makes 
for its services suddenly withers into nothingness. But it is 
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always on the margin, or below ; always accepting, with 
apathy or dull wonder, an obscure twilight existence. And, 
at every time of depression, it is recruited in dismal fashion 
by large additions from those who have collapsed from the 
classes above, as workmen who had hitherto maintained 
home and a reasonable standard of life are flung over, after 
greater or less resistance, into the slime and welter of the 
abyss. 

"There is a history common to all these depressed 
periods. First is the remote indication of want touching 
the forlornest classes of the unskilled trades. Then follows 
a period in which distress is indignantly asserted by 
philanthropists ; indignantly denied by economists. Gradu- 
ally, however, the shadow creeps over the sun, until all men 
become conscious of light withdrawn. Next to be hit are 
the settled labourers and the most ineffective of the skilled 
trades, as the old, the inefficient, the less desirable, are 
squeezed out from the contracting labour market. The 
demand for aid becomes more clamorous. A thousand 
competing missions and charities appeal for alms. Sporadic 
soup-kitchens, ticket distributions, overflowings of food and 
coal, everywhere spring into life. The newspapers take up 
the cry, and emphasise it for party purposes. The one side 
demonstrates callous neglect in a Government, and the 
inevitable fruits of Imperialism ; the other, the result of 
free ingress of aliens, or one-sided Free Trade. Hazardous 
raids are initiated by the more enterprising of these 
publications. The one will set itself, with the help of its 
readers, to feed a million starving children. Another will 
make a sudden foray into (say) Canning Town, dump a cargo 
of boots in an elementary school, alike upon the just and the 
unjust, and then retire to contemplate with pardonable pride 
the result of its handiwork. The casual and the loafer and 
the vagrant will rush in where, as yet, the decent working 
man is reluctant to tread. He will be found seated, smiling, 
with spoon and fork, in the front places of the free meal ; 
bemoaning the hardness of his heritage, or pattering the 
platitudes of religion. Deputations of unemployed will be 
referred from Borough Councils to Boards of Guardians, 
from Guardians to Borough Councils. Finally, a minute 
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percentage will have brooms thrust into their hands, or be 
permitted to potter round municipal buildings for a few 
hours a week under the pretence of cleaning the streets or 
polishing the walls. The Charity Organisation Society will 
wring its hands in disgust or despair, preach a thrift which 
no one heeds, or denounce an indiscriminate charity which 
few theoretically approve and none practically obey. Later, 
as the depression deepens, comes the genuine out-of-work— 
his home effects in pawn, his savings exhausted—to find 
either that society has been disgusted by the first clamorous 
invasion of the ineffective, or that society’s slight interest in 
the subject has disappeared, and all the funds have been 
exhausted. He clings on for a time, daily deteriorating in 
character, as his pride and independence collapse under the 
strain of prolonged idleness and semi-starvation. At the end 
he appears for a moment, as desperate, wolfish, and pitiful 
as any of the submerged whom he had once despised. 
Then, in a moment, he is gone. The statistic of pauperism 
records one more addition ; in the consummation of one 
more unheroic tragedy, which will never find historian to 
point its moral, or dramatist to emphasise its terror and its 
tears. 

Such is the history, dreary through the monotony of 
its repetition, of the method by which industry clumsily 
swings forward in the world created by the industrial revo- 
lution. Amongst those animated as much by disgust at its 
crude waste and destruction, and the burden laid on the 
future by the lack of foresight in the present, as by any 
particular sentimental compassion, a demand is developing 
for some clear policy of prevention. And now, while the 
curve is rapidly descending, but when still the lowest depth 
is not attained ; when, even at the last moment, it might 
appear possible to save some portion at least of the wreckage, 
a longing arises for the elaboration of a system which 
shall be at once more just, more intelligible, more 
humane. 

The facts of the present case are beyond dispute. All 
evidence, statistical and of direct experience, reveals that 
the depression due in the latter years of the war is already 
upon us, and but likely to attain increased dimension for 
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the artificial delay. Curves rather than figures are demanded 
to exhibit the advance of this familiar phenomenon, as 
from the summit of success the line plunges heavily down- 
ward. In the actual Trade Unions, the flower of industrial 
employment, the percentage of the out-of-work has risen 
steadily from the lowest of 1899. In October of that year, 
the number was 2°3; twelve months later, it stood at 
3°3; in r1gor, at 3°7. In 1go02, it had leapt to 5:0; and 
in 1903, to 5°8. While this October the Trade Unions 
faced the coming of winter with an out-of-work percentage 
of 6°8 ! (now, alas, risen to 7)—a figure only exceeded since 
1887 by the last great depression of 1892—4. 

This implies some 140,000 of the members of Trades 
Unions in England unemployed in October. Of these, 
some 40,000 may be regarded as a permanent residuum of 
ineffectives through sickness, &c., leaving an abnormal 
work-less population of something like a hundred thousand. 

That this is a true depression, and not a merely 
seasonal variation, is demonstrated ‘by a comparison of the 
figures of the whole year. The summer showed none of 
the normal recovery. In London, both in the building 
and engineering trades, a minimum percentage of un- 
employed in spring and summer showed higher figures than 
the maximum percentage of the previous winters. 

There are no figures for the non-Unionist trades, and, 
in consequence, the depression in London—the centre of 
non-Unionism—can never be completely known. Always, 
however, it is safe to assume a very much higher per- 
centage than in the Unions’ themselves. There 
are conflicting evidences from all the boroughs, with a 
general tendency, however, to emphasise an increasing want. 
Down by the docks, stretching from Wapping to West 
Ham, the depression is really serious. Here the average of 
five weeks, ending the last week of January in each year, 
exhibits the variation in the number of men employed :— 
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And the numbers since last January show a steady 
diminution, when compared with the variations of former 
years. This represents a population of dock labourers of 
at least twenty thousand. 

The statement of a cautious and competent observer will 
be endorsed by all familiar with the facts of the situation : 


The great depression of trade which was expected by many observers in 
Ig0I and 1902 has really come upon us. And it has come marked by the 
absence of any special seasonal distress) The highest point reached last 
winter by the general percentage of unemployment in all trades was 6°7 (at 
the end of December), well under the 10°3, 8:0, and 82 of 1892-3 and suc- 
ceeding winters. But, in each of these years, employment improved more or 
less with the approach of summer. ‘There has been no such recovery this 
time, with the result that the summer of 1904 has reached the level of 


1893-4-5.1 

By the end of 1903 was initiated “a period of stagna- 
tion and prolonged distress, which we have no reason to 
regard as the lowest stage, and which, given a normal 
winter, will assuredly not prove the lowest stage.” * 

The statistics of pauperism, advancing in menacing 
fashion in London, have also been adduced as evidence of 
unemployment. It is doubtful, however, whether we are 
not dealing here with a separate problem. The only 
certain fact concerning the intricate relations of pauperism 
and unemployment, appears to be one which casts a sudden 
gleam of light into the dark recesses of the abyss. The 
pauperism curve follows the unemployment curve, but at a 
year’s interval. “Over a period of twenty-five years, 
successive maxima and minima of pauperism correspond to 
maxima and minima of unemployment in the year im- 
mediately preceding.” The intervening year is the year 
of resistance. It is occupied by the long search for work, 
with no work obtainable ; the exhaustion of savings ; the 
tiring out of charity ; the steady passing of energy into 
acquiescence, and hope into despair. At the end comes the 
collapse. 

The periodic inability of demand for consumption to 
equal the output of commodities, is in itself a problem 
demanding remedy. Beyond is the periodic, crude, and 
almost ruthless destruction of labour power which such 

1 W. H. Beveridge, Toynbee Record, October, 1904. 2 Ibid. 
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inability involves. In each individual case, the State or 
private individuals have to pay. The man passes into the 
listless apathy of the workhouse, or into the ranks of those 
who prey upon society. The children in Poor Law 
schools or scattered homes or philanthropic orphanages are 
laboriously, and at enormous expense, hoisted to the level 
from which their father has fallen—from which he need 
never have fallen, if society had essayed wise remedial 
measures, instead of coming in at the end to gather up the 
wounded and bury the dead. Here is a challenge towards 
the effort of private and public enterprise, in the removal 
of such aimless, blind destruction, effected, not by the 
deliberate, but by the unconscious ravages of some ill- 
adjusted machine, destroying confusedly in the dark the 
bodies and the souls of men. 


The advocate of any scheme of reform must clearl 
recognise certain permanent factors of the Problem of the 
Unemployed. 

1. We must reckon, for many decades to come, upon 
the competitive system advancing in rhythmical expansions 
and contractions. At intervals of some nine years, men will 
be thrown out of work by society, whose services society 
will again demand in the subsequent improvement of trade. 
Although wider distribution of wealth may greatly increase 
consuming power, and prevent that automatic and useless 
saving which is the privilege of the rich, it is improbable 
that such destruction will, at least in this generation, 
prevent these alternate excesses and declines. 

2. We may reckon, also for many decades, that such 
unemployment, becoming vocal in its distress, will always 
evoke some kind of response in the generous hearts of 
charity. So long as it may appear that any body of decent 
men is seeking work, prepared to work, and unable to 
obtain work, so long will Town Councils find doles of work, 
and private individuals disburse doles of food, and the 
present deplorable system of semi-starvation, tempered by 
an entirely random support, be allowed to continue its 
devastating influences. 

3. There will be present for many decades also a per- 
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manent, stagnant mass of unemployable, or partially 
employable, at the basis of society. These will succeed to 
a large extent in obtaining these doles of work or food, 
Into such a morass may be precipitated, through pro- 
longed want, the decent workman from above ; from which 
fate all efforts of human ingenuity should be designed to 
preserve him. 

The problem may thus be divided into two main 
divisions ; not sharply defined, but passing insensibly the 
one into the other. The first is the construction of some 
kind of Labour Reservoir, for the preservation, in times of 
scarcity, of the labour value of those normally engaged in 
remunerative work. The second is the problem of the 
Draining of the Abyss. 

First, as to the Labour Reservoir. There are cer- 
tain special qualifications which must be demanded from 
this new addition to the social edifice. These may be 
briefly outlined. There must be work offered which shall 
be real work, continuous, useful to the community. The 
work must be such as will be healthful and restorative, pre- 
serving the workman in efficiency until such time as the 
labour market shall again demand his services. The product 
of such work must not be allowed to compete with and 
undersell in the open market the product of private enter- 
prise. The work should carry with it some disability, such 
as absence from home, or the deprivation of some small 
luxuries, as the use of alcohol, in order that there shall be 
something in the nature of a pressure to induce the work- 
man to resume his normal occupations as speedily as may 
be. Otherwise, the work should carry with it no degrada- 
tion or disenfranchisement ; and thus should be independent 
of, and sharply cut off from, the operation of the Poor Law. 
And above all—and this, perhaps, is the most important— 
the work should be prolonged until the conclusion of the 
time of stress; not random, spasmodic, ineffective ; not 
exercising that grotesque form of assistance by which the 
workman is preserved in efficiency for a few months, and 
then thrown out, discouraged, upon a failing labour market, 
to fend, as best he may, till the coming of better times. 

The methods of tinkering with the problein normally 
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recommended, through the provision of extra work by 
Borough Councils and other bodies, fulfil none of these 
conditions. The experience of such relief works is the 
experience of a dismal record of failure. At best, and in 
normal courses, there is danger that municipal employment 
will tend towards slackness and indulgence. When such 
municipal employment is practically utilised as a means of 
administering charity, that danger becomes an almost 
certain failure ; anda failure not only for those supposed to 
be engaged in the work, but an infection which speedily 
inoculates the normal employees with the same disease. 

The records of last year’s experiments in London, pub- 
lished in the Report of the Special Committee of. the 
Charity Organisation Society, are melancholy reading. The 
accepted system, that the Borough Council should vote 
a few hundred pounds in the winter for street-cleansing, 
that men should be given a few days’ work in rotation, 
and so, somehow, the winter be muddled through 
till spring comes, everywhere stands condemned by all 
rational testimony. ‘The two or three days a week mean a 
continual falling of the labour capacity among the men 
engaged. The work is never remunerative or suitably super- 
vised ; and usually that which should have been efficiently 
done by the few is inefficiently done by the many. The 
climax of absurdity has been reached in one recent case, 
where the steam road-sweeper has been temporarily aban- 
doned in favour of the more casual and less efficient hand- 
sweeping, solely that work may be provided for the unem- 
ployed. It would pay the community better to set half of 
these unfortunates to build up a wall, and the other half to 
knock it down again ! 

Nor is the panacea so glibly advanced, of useful work 
being pushed on, of any real assistance. Either that work 
is done under normal conditions at minimum cost by skilled 
men earning recognised wages—in which case it scarcely 
touches the problem—or it is done, not in fact as work, but 
really as rate-aided charity, masquerading in thin disguise as 
the provision of necessary employment. All those con- 
cerned with the creation of a system at once rational and 
humane, must protest against the efforts to huddle through 
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distress by such sloppy methods as these. The results are 
disastrous alike to those irregularly employed, who exhibit 
steady degeneration ; to their fellow-workers, who receive 
some infection of their futility ; and to the ratepayers of the 
poorer boroughs, thus condemned to stew in a vicious circle 
of increasing rates and increasing poverty. 


“The giving of work by borough councils, while absolutely necessary 
under present conditions,” says Mr. Lansbury, “is calculated to have most 
disastrous effects in the future, and will encourage men to be satisfied with 
casual conditions of labour, whereas they should be discontented, and organise 
to obtain permahent conditions. The work of the community is being 
handed over to the inefficient ; and the inefficient are growing in number 
every day.” } 


An adjustment of public work may be useful for dealing 
with seasonal distress) The London County Council is 
setting an example in its definite arrangements for doing as 
much of its work as is possible in the time of winter slack- 
ness rather than in summer prosperity. Such methods prove 
inadequate when the wave of periodic distress strikes winter 
and summer alike. It is of no particular utility for public 
bodies to paint, clean, and build six months earlier than 
usual, if in the six months afterwards no general improve- 
ment has taken place in trade. In the borrowing of work from 
the future, as in the borrowing of capital from the future, 
resources are limited. You may postpone your distress by 
such means as distress was postponed by the South African 
War. You have done nothing to provide a permanent 
remedy. The method must be national, dealing with the 
problem as a whole, combining local direction and initiative 
with a general attempt at solution and the supervision of 
some central body. It must mean a firm grasp of the neces- 
sities of the problem, and a deliberate determination that 
the problem shall be solved. 

The experiment carried out last winter in East London 
by the Mansion House Committee, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Stepney, offers, both in its excellences and its 
deficiencies, the most striking object-lesson at present avail- 
ble upon the possibility of the construction of such Labour 
Reservoirs. Familiarity with the report, which sums up in 


' Report of C. O. S., p. 33. 
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welcome detail the experience and conclusion, is an indis- 
pensable equipment for all claiming to consider the problem 
df the unemployed. 

The results in the barest outline were somewhat as 
follows. Men were selected who were heads of families, 
and transferred to colonies in the country at Osea Island 
and Hadleigh. In their absence, their wives and children 
were supported according to a fixed scale, they themselves 
receiving their food, with no intoxicants. In all, 467 
men were employed, representing families containing 2,456 
persons. ‘The average time spent on the works was 54 
weeks, the maximum number employed at one time bein 
306. At first the colonists were mainly casual and unskilled 
labourers. Later came applicants from a superior class of 
workmen. After the expenditure of the £4,000 contributed 
by the charitable public, the experiment abruptly ceased. 
The men were thrown out upon a depressed labour market. 
The result was, that the greater part failed to find opportu- 
nity again to be woven into the social fabric. Out of 247, 


all of good character from past employers, whose future has 
been investigated since they left the colony, 66 have been 
in jobs of fair duration; 60 have been employed on casual, 
irregular work, one month or more out of five ; 63 have 
been out of work the whole of the time; 15 have been 
emigrated; and 43 have removed without a trace. 


“ They were drawn largely from the ranks of slightly skilled, semi-skilled, 
differentiated or undifferentiated general labour-people who can afford no 
Unions, or only Unions of the new type without friendly benefits. They were 
no doubt the weaker members in these ranks. But let it not be forgotten 
that their records, verified by reference to employers, showed them to have 
been, within the past year, efficient members of the industrial army. They 
are seen now being driven rapidly, by enforced idleness and degrading 
poverty, beyond the hope of return to that army.” ? 


The experiment may justly be held to have proved that, 
in times of stress, there are genuine workers anxious only to 
find work, and prepared to undergo considerable sacrifices if 
this work can be obtained, and the home preserved. That 
work for such men can be found in healthful surroundings 
in the country, and that the men under such circumstances 


1W. H. Beveridge, Toynbee Record, October, 1904. 
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show marked improvement of health and physique. That 
such work may be made remunerative, and, although not 
economically self-supporting, at least present some return 
to the community. That the opportunity for the rougher 
kind of such remunerative work is practically unlimited, 
That although the work of such men varied greatly in 
quality, yet, on the whole, there was little of which to 
complain ; the great proportion evidently trying their best, 
and a fais number equalling, and some cases excelling 
the quality of the labour obtainable in the town market, 
That one of the chief needs made manifest was differentia- 
tion in colonies, with careful gradation between different 
types of labour, and the possibility of transference between 
one and the other. That the standard of life and the 
response to appeal differed greatly among the men. And, 
finally, that something more is demanded for its support 
than the gusty interest of private charity ; that voluntary 
subscriptions neither provide sums anything like adequate 
to the demands for work in such a colony, nor for the 
continuance of the work till the wave of depression has 
passed away and trade is again expanding; that, indeed, such 
colonies should always exist, if only in a state of quiescence 
or preparation, organised in times of quietness, and readily 
expansible when the need arises. 

The experiment is to be repeated this winter on a larger 
scale, and for the whole of London, by the utilising of Mr. 
Long’s central Committee, in close touch with the local 
Committees which have been formed in each particular 
borough. At present it appears still dependent upon 
private charity, and the generosity, in the first case, of Mr. 
Fels in offering a thousand acres of land for a colony, in 
the next, of the public in responding to an appeal for 
subscriptions. Some munificent donations have already 
guaranteed the opportunity of a wider experiment, 
continued for a longer time than that of last year. There 
are indications also of the possibility of support by 
contributions from the rates voted by the particular 
boroughs. It is very greatly to be hoped that this 
experiment will be conducted with something of the 
efficiency and devotion of the Mansion House Committee 
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of last year, and especially that, instead of being hastily 
abandoned with the coming of spring, the colony will 
be maintained as a permanent addition to ameliorative 
social agencies. 

The danger rests in the heterogeneous nature of the 
local and central Committees, and the absence of any strong 
controlling executive. Never was more manifest the need 
for a Minister and Department of Labour, whose creation 
should be the first work of a Government having at heart 
the welfare of the common people. But, on the whole, the 
experiment should be heartily supported ; it marks a real 
step forward from the official attitude of helplessness, or the 
ineptitudes of charity. We may re-echo the hope in the 
Lord Mayor’s appeal, that “the experience gained by a 
combined effort on the part of the Committee this year 
may suggest the lines of a permanent solution of the 
Problem of the Unemployed.” 

For these tiny, voluntary efforts, touching only one city 
and a mere fringe of the problem, must sooner or later 
(one would hope sooner rather than later) give place to 
some national attempt to cure a national disease. Either 
the Town Councils, or those larger administrative bodies, 
including representatives from town and country, the neces- 
sity for whose creation becomes every day more apparent, 
should be granted powers to schedule work of a productive 
character, whose completion would be beneficial to the 
community. Such work might include the afforestation 
of certain districts, demanding some skilled, and much un- 
skilled labour ; the work of reclamation of marsh and sea- 
shore ; the work of tillage; the recultivation of English 
land in districts fast becoming derelict ; and the increase by 
spade labour of the scanty harvest. The fundamental 
qualifications would be, that the work should be itself pro- 
ductive, not the mere blind creation of a blind and random 
toil; and that, in addition, it should be readily expansible 
and contractible, to follow in inverse process the fluctuations 
of the labour market outside. In times of plenitude the 
machinery could be kept together, oiled and ready. As 
the years of depression advanced, the work would auto- 
matically expand. When the gates of the open market 
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swung again ajar, the work might fall to a minimum, 
inasmuch as Labour, preserved in efficient independence, 
habits of industry, and physical well-being, would be capable 
of utilising the opportunities of an expanding demand. 

Personally, I should greatly desire the linking of this 
problem of unemployment with the, perhaps, even more 
insistent problem of repatriation. The initial difficulty 
confronting the rural reformer, of getting the people back 
to the land, might thus in part be solved. The method 
would follow in general the method adopted by the Dutch 
Labour Colonies, especially at Fredericksoord. The Town 
Council or, preferably, the larger administrative area, would 
purchase land suitable for small holdings at a reasonable 
price, if necessary with compulsory powers. Upon such 
land, in temporary or movable buildings, would be planted 
a colony of the unemployed. This colony would accom- 
plish all the preliminary work necessary: the breaking up 
of the land, its division, the making of roads, the sinking 
of wells, the construction of homesteads. Upon the com- 
pletion of these, ready for each individual settler, they could 
be offered to persons selected either, as at Fredericksoord, 
from the more stable of the unemployed themselves who 
have been taught in the life of the colony the immediate 
necessities of agricultural life, or obtained in the open 
market. The settlers might either pay a fixed rent to the 
local authority, which would then retain perpetually the 
ownership in its hands; or, with interest and a sinking 
fund, each family might be allowed to pay back the amount 
expended, which amount subsequently might be utilised for 
the conduct of similar efforts in other places. 

The initial expense should be supported by a rate 
combined with a Treasury grant. The method would 
provide a variety of work, skilled and unskilled. It would 
be readily expansible in times of scarcity ; and in times 
of plenitude could be reduced to a minimum. It would 
be work on a land that is crying aloud for labour, and 
yet work so directly on the land as not to compete with 
the product of labour outside ; or, at worst, to compete, on 
terms, with that enormous importation of agricultural 
produce which is not a sign of a stable order in England. 
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It is conceivable that such work might ultimately become 
almost self-supporting. But its first object would be, not 
so much this economic prosperity, as the maintenance of 
the Labour Reservoir. It could be initiated in one session 
of Parliament, commenced on a small scale or a large, and 
would represent a deliberate step forward towards the 
creation of a civilisation in England. 


Beyond this Unemployed Problem stretches the more 
perplexing Problem of the Abyss. A population has been 
developing in the cities, the waste product of those cities’ 
activities, which presents phenomena new in the history of 
the world, and demands new remedies. It is a population 
which gives to the community less than it gets from it ; in 
consequence, forms a continual burden upon productive 
industry. The burden may be direct, as in the enormous 
and increasing expenditure upon the Poor Law ; or indirect, 
as in the taxations of charity or the losses of actual crime. 
Or again, it may be absorbed into the expenditure on 
hospital and homes for the broken, the fallen, the old; in 
efforts at the reclamation of children compulsorily adopted 
by the State; or in the wastage of elementary education 
expended upon half-starved bodies, or vacant or stunted 
minds. ; 

Here, on the whole, the English Poor Law is failing. 
The “ workhouse test” is losing its terrors, to a race bred 
in familiarity with its worst features. The casual ward and 
the workhouse have been shown, by a consensus of 
testimony, to prove shattering, and often needlessly cruel, 
to the decent worker who happens to stray within their 
clutches. But to the man who has surrendered alike hope 
and despair, and is prepared with Eastern resignation for 
anything that may happen, they are each entirely acceptable. 
And all Poor Law Guardians are familiar with a whole 
population who are content to subsist in the life of apathy 
and bleakness which the workhouse provides. 

Some fresh advance in the organisation of the Poor Law 
itself is one of the prime necessities of reform. Here we 
have much to learn from abroad. The voluntary Labour 
Colonies of Germany, and the colonies of compulsory 
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detention in Belgium, all point towards the more excellent 
way. Complete redemption, indeed, is in both dismally 
absent. The universal testimony of the records is, that the 
class which falls into the life of these colonies rarely, if 
ever, returns to the world outside. But, at least, that class 
is engaged in some kind of productive work which, in the 
case of some such, as Merxplas in Belgium, with its four 
or five thousand inhabitants, is almost self-supporting.’ The 
vagrant and vagabond are drained from the streets ; the 
semi-criminal receives other treatment than our dismal 
prison system ; and the life of the ineffective is spent in more 
humane and desirable conditions than those of our workless 
workhouses, the ineffectual chopping of wood or grinding 
of corn. 

Colonies of many varied types, with possibilities of pro- 
motion from one to the other, a thing most demanded in 
Germany at the present, would very probably establish a 
ladder of redemption, along which some might escape to 
the upper air. And the Dutch colonies—Fredericksoord, 
Willemsoord, Wilhelminsoord—appear to be demonstrating, 
if on a small scale, the possibility of the re-establishment of 
some of the unfortunate and broken classes in economic 
stability, with renewed hope as free men upon the land.? 

The experiment made, through the generosity of Mr. 
Fels, by the Poplar Union, seems here to point towards one 
outlet of reform. Upon a derelict farm in Essex, the 
Union has established a kind of annexe of the workhouse, 
in which a hundred men have been labouring on the land. 
The end is good in itself. The land had passed out of 
cultivation, and will now develope, through spadework, some 
kind of harvest. The experience of the men is an immense 
physical improvement, and some moral result. Those who 
have had as many as fifteen years of idleness in the work- 
house are here found working with some alacrity ; and 
although the Director is compelled to use the very dregs of 


1 The actual cost to the State of each “colonist” is about £5 per head a 
year, as against £16 in an English country workhouse, or £22 in an English 
local prison. 

2 The three colonies include some 1,900 inhabitants. Some 400 families 
have now been established in independence as free colonists upon the land, 
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labour, he is more than satisfied with the result. The men 
themselves prefer this open-air work to the workhouse 
régime. Between 30 and 40 per cent., on the testimony of 
the Superintendent, are worth their seven pence an hour ; 
and the younger of them may be able, if the proper 
machinery is created, ultimately to get back to a position of 
independence upon the land. This example of Poplar 
should be followed, until it has become practically uni- 
versal, and the land colony, with good food, fresh air, and 
steady work, becomes a recognised means of restoration of 
those who have failed. 

But, beyond this, continual effort is necessary for the 
preservation of those always on the verge of falling into the 
clutches of the Poor Law, from tottering over the bound- 
aries. And here the social reformer must recognise that, 
although Labour Colonies of all kinds of grades are the 
most immediately necessary machinery demanded at the 
present, the causes of the creation of a class more or less 
unemployable pass far deeper into the social fabric. The 
drainage away of those unemployable until they can be 
converted again into employed is, after all, but an elaborate 
and costly process of gathering up the fragments that remain 
after the destruction of these armies of human lives. 

The seven deadly sins are, of course, the most fruitful 
and persistent recruiters for the class of life’s failures. And 
with these legislation can do little. But those familiar with 
the facts will be far from acquiescing in this as the ultimate 
verdict upon the whole matter. The specific conditions of 
modern industry, and especially certain sinister develop- 
ments of recent time, are fruitfully breeding the Children 
of the Abyss. 

The employment of boys is one of these. Whole indus- 
tries are being maintained at the present upon cheap child- 
labour. The boys are taken fresh from school, at what 
seems a high wage. There is a suggestion that they shall 
learn the trade. But, deliberately, some four or five years 
after, they are thrown out, to make way for a fresh crop 
of recruits. And this unemployed youth of nineteen or 
twenty, drifting from these conditions into casual, irregular 
work, is one of the features of the life of London. The 
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Post Office and the Messenger Boy companies are as effec- 
tive in this degeneration of labour as are many of the 
private industrial firms. It is an evil that calls for remedy, 

Whether it be possible at this time, and in the chaos of 
the modern city, to revive the old system of apprenticeship, 
is still a very doubtful question. More hope might appear 
in a deliberate restriction upon the hours of adolescent 
labour, in the case of both boys and girls, combined with 
some form of compulsory evening instruction, which might 
embrace physical as well as mental development. The 
hours of work of children of fourteen and fifteen, often from 
nine in the morning till seven and eight in the evening, 
represent still a black stain upon England’s boasted success, 
and a kind of clumsy destruction of the costly, laborious 
effort of the elementary schools. 

Beyond this is the question of under-feeding of children, 
which has recently come to the front. The local authority 
should be empowered to insist upon the parent sending the 
child to school in conditions which render the work of the 
school possible. Violation of such elementary demand 
should be met by its enforcement through compulsion ; the 
child being fed, and the parents who are in a position to 
provide the food being prosecuted. On the other hand, 
those parents who can show the impossibility of provid- 
ing the meal for the child, might be excused this pay- 
ment. The one thing of which to make sure is, that the 
child is given a fair chance to develope into a condition of 
physical and mental efficiency. It is alike grotesque and 
pitiful elaborately to produce, with all the resources of 
civilisation, a half-starved race, charged with some kind of 
vague, mental culture, which can be guaranteed, with in- 
fallible prophecy, to develope into a menacing class in the 
future. The vicious circle must somewhere be broken. It 
can, perhaps, most effectually be broken in the life of the 
growing child. 

Behind this there open larger suggestions of social 
reform : the Housing Problem in all its bearings ; the life 
that is growing up choked in narrow, airless streets in the 
vast city ; England’s decaying countryside; England’s rest- 
less towns ; and all those particular problems that accompany 
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the change from one to the other, and make the present 
time emphatically a time of doubt and disturbance. There is 
work here for all the energies of the new spirit of patriotism 
and social effort. Not indeed in our generation, nor in the 
generation immediately to come, will the Abyss be finally 
abolished, and the more degrading and degraded forms of 
poverty finally vanish from the streets of the cities of 
England. 

But the problem is a challenge alike to the ardour 
and intelligence of reform. To that challenge there need 
be no reluctance to respond. The dead weight of resigna- 
tion before a mysterious Providence, organising society with 
a persistent squalor at its base, is vanishing before a clearer 
recognition of the possibilities which lie in the promise of 
the future. The old forlorn acquiescence, the mark of an 
age so tired as to have flung itself into the dreariness of the 
Re-action, turning with relief from the contemplation of 
England’s insoluble problems to a more picturesque and 
variegated world beyond the horizon, is visibly crumbling 
before something more determined and alive, and that hope 
which always can work miracles. The demand is daily 
becoming more vocal for the consideration first of the pro- 
blems of England. In many scattered places, a knowledge 
of the sombre conditions of the under side of the cities is 
developing, more personal and intimate than has ever before 
been possessed by those placed in the position of govern- 
ment. Equipped with such a knowledge, liberated from the 
tyranny of the older terrors, this new energy of reform will 
advance fearlessly through the hazardous days ; looking 
towards a time when to-day’s accumulation of ugliness and 
pain will appear but some fantastic, disordered dream. 

C. F. G. MasTerMan 
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HE longer I contemplate human life, the more I 

believe that we must give it, for witnesses and judges, 
Irony and Pity, even as the Egyptians evoked over their 
dead the Goddesses Isis and Nephtis. Irony and Pity are 
two good counsellors. The one smiles and makes life 
amiable ; the other weeps and makes it sacred. The irony 
which I invoke is not cruel. It mocks neither love nor 
beauty. It is gentle and kind. Its laugh calms anger ; 
and it teaches us to smile at wicked men and fools whom, 
without it, we might have the weakness to hate,” 

These are the words of a wise man and of a good man. 
They are, in addition, the profession of faith of perhaps the 
first living writer of French prose. M. Anatole France, 
the creator of Sylvestre Bonnard, of the Abbé Jérome 
Coignard, of M. Bergeret, and of other charming com- 
panions of the hours snatched from those dreamlike 
futilities which make up, what we call, real life, is not only 
a writer of fiction. I do not like to say that he is greater 
than that, lest, in the event of these lines ever meeting the 
Master’s eye, I should provoke a certain quiet smile, which, 
envisaged in imagination only, may well give the critic 
pause. At least I may be permitted to say that he is more 
than that. He is an historian of no common erudition ; he 
is a poet ; he is a philosopher. 

The last qualification may be disputed. Since that 
birthday of philosophy on which our distant ancestor first 
observed that all serpents had more in common than of 
differentiation, philosophers have disagreed, not only on the 
proper way to conduct their business, but as to the precise 
nature of that business itself. Mr. Webster tells us that 
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philosophy is “the love of, including the search for, 
wisdom”: thus revealing, in a phrase, the paradox at the 
core of every true philosopher’s heart. For he loves what 
he has not found, what, doubtless, no man will ever find. 
He rises early and rests late, and diligently sweeps his house, 
like the woman in the parable; but that precious penny 
still eludes his subtlest search. The wisest are those who, 
recognising this, find their account in so seemingly un- 
toward a circumstance. 

It can indeed hardly be doubted that if, in an ill-advised 
moment, it were to occur to the high gods to repair their 
blunders by admitting Man to the comprehension of their 
eternal counsels, the day that they did so would mark the 
beginning of the end of humanity. Thought would cease, 
and Man would slowly begin, with listless tread, to descend 
the angel-guarded ladder of flame which reaches from the 
earth of his origin to the heaven of his aspiration. And the 
place of his alighting would be no Bethel ; it would be the 
primitive hole on the hillside, which, not so very long ago, 
he shared with rat and wolf. For curiosity is the mother 
of wisdom, last and most gratuitous, yet most essential of 
man’s inventions ; while life only maintains itself in virtue 
of a constant effort to surpass its achievement. Of these 
wisest philosophers is the subject of this essay. 

M. France is of the line of great sceptics, the salt of 
whose questionings has never been wanting to freshen the 
stream of human speculation. Far back that lineage 
stretches to legendary Pyrrho and fabled Kapila, and, doubt- 
less, far beyond them again; for Doubt and Thought are 
the twin springs of the mind. The habit and aspect of the 
sceptic vary from age to age. He has, as a philosopher, no 
quarrel with the apparent values of experience ; rather, 
with more than Protean ingenuity, he welcomes them all 
inturn. Let the banquet of life be as varied, as sumptuous, 
as delicate as possible ; soon enough the cup must be turned 
down and the garland doffed. 


“Yon rising Moon that looks for us again— 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane ; 
How oft hereafter, rising, look for us— 
Through this same garden and, for one, in vain! ” 
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Meanwhile, that moon shines soft on Rose-in-hand’s 
lips and eyes; and the scent of the night is on her hair and 
arms. Nor are these the only values of life. In an attic 
of a dormer-roofed, seventeenth-century Dutch house, sits a 
man still in the prime of life. He has left both his tables, 
the one strewed with manuscripts, the other with optical 
instruments, to watch a spiders’ duel. To a close observer, 
the brightness of his eye, the flush on his cheek surely 
indicate the mortal disease which, in a year or two, will cut 
him off. On the termination of the fight he returns to his 
desk, and writes the words: “the free man thinks of 
nothing less than of death.” The calm peace of his expres- 
sion, shining through the ravages of disease, shows that his 
heart is set on the love of that Eternal, the contemplation 
of which brings nothing but pure joy. Again. In a 
ravine of the Umbrian highlands kneels a man, clothed in 
ash-coloured sackcloth. His eyes, red with weeping, are 
fixed on a roughly-fashioned crucifix ; his hands, clasped in 
prayer, and his bare feet-—Oh ! miracle of love—are pierced 
and bedewed with blood. A wounded doe lies close, with 
broken leg deftly bound up by the Saint’s art, watching her 
master with liquid eye. She does not understand the 
meaning of his sighs and tears, but, being fain to comfort 
him, pokes, from time to time, a foolish tender muzzle 
among the folds of his robe. The Saint turns with a 
smile, and caresses his little friend ; and the blood, which 
symbolises the ransom of mankind, stains her white-starred 
forehead, innocent alike of sin and redemption. Who 
shall estimate the rapture of that man? Also, who, asks 
the sceptic, shall determine, without fear of gainsaying, 
whether the Persian reveller, Spinoza, or St. Francis, be 
nearer to the truth of things? 

Just as the sceptic looks with philosophic impartiality on 
the differing manifestations of life contained in the bosom 
of universal Nature, so also there is nothing in his system 
to prevent his adoption, for personal use, of such manifesta- 
tions as may seem to him especially worthy. 

According as heredity, circumstances, personal taste 
may dictate, he will be a voluptuary or an ascetic, a 
reactionary or a revolutionary, irreligious or devout. But 
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in no case will he pay himself with words. If, for instance, 
he be devout, he will not attempt to sophisticate his mind or 
dim his soul with the fancied pros and cons of the case: he 
will frankly recognise his temperamental need of religion, and 
boldly rest his faith on those reasons of the heart of which 
the reason is ignorant, and which, however respectable as 
motives, are, in truth, as he well knows, no reasons at all. 
Of M. France it may be said that, though hardly to be called 
devout, he has certainly engaged himself on “ the side of the 
angels,” 

Anatole Francois Thibault (the name “ France” is a 
pseudonym) was born in Paris, in 1844. ‘It seems to me 
impossible,” he says in his Livre de Mon Ami, the charming 
autobiography of his childhood, ‘‘ to have quite a common- 
place mind if one has been brought up on the quays of 
Paris, in front of the Louvre and the Tuileries, near the 
Palais Mazarin, in front of the glorious Seine, flowing be- 
tween the turrets and spires of old Paris.” His father, 
Noel Thibault, a well-known bibliophile, followed that 
most fascinating pursuit, the second-hand book trade. He 
was no ordinary bookseller, but employed his great know- 
ledge in the collection of rare volumes. The talk of his 
father’s friends provided a literary atmosphere for Anatole’s 
childhood. Thus he learned the elements of the religion 
of books which, even in its fetichistic stage only, has 
consoled so many. His mother, towards whom he practised 
that cu/te de Ja mére which is so fine and general a note of 
the French character, was a simple and devout person, of 
warm heart and great good sense. It was her love, no 
doubt, that fostered that intensely human quality which was, 
later, to become so marked a characteristic of M. France’s 
work at his best. Mme. Thibault would read saints’ Lives 
to the little Anatole with, on one occasion, somewhat sur- 


prising results. The episode is related in the Lrure de Mon 
Ami. 


“My mother used often to read to me the Lives of the Saints, 
to which I listened with delight, and which filled my soul with sur- 
prise and love. I knew now how the men of the Lord managed to make 
their lives precious and full of merit; I knew the celestial fragrance 
diffused by the roses of martyrdom. But martyrdom was an extremity on 
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which I did not decide. Nor did I dwell on the apostolate or on preaching, 
which were hardly within my reach. I confined myself to austerities, as being 
both easy and sure. In order to abandon myself to them without delay, | 
refused to eat my breakfast. My mother, who did not at all understand my 
new vocation, thought I was ill, and looked at me with an uneasiness which 
distressed me. But none the less [ continued to fast. Then, recollecting St. 
Simeon Stylites, who lived on the top of a column, I climbed on to the 
kitchen pump ; but I could not live there, because Julia, the servant, promptly 
took me down. Having descended from my pump, I ardently rushed forward 
on the road of perfection, and determined to imitate St. Nicholas of Patras, 
who distributed his riches to the poor. The window of my father’s study 
looked over the quay. I threw out of his window a dozen coppers which had 
been given me because they were new and shining; then I hurled out my 
marbles and tops and my big peg top with its eel-skin whip. 

“© This child is idiotic ’—exclaimed my father, shutting the window. 
I experienced anger and shame at hearing myself judged in this way. But I 
reflected that my father, not being a saint like myself, would not share with 
me in the glory of the blessed ; and this thought was a great consolation 
to me.” 


St. Theresa’s childish dreams of martyrdom were 
shattered by contact with reality in the shape of a Philis- 
tine uncle. Anatole France’s youthful aspirations after 
sanctity—he told his mother that he longed to write after 


his name Ermite et Saint du Calendrier, in emulation of the 
honorific suffixes which took so much room on his father’s 
visiting card—were dissolved by the even pressure, as one 
might say, by the force of inertia of the kindly irrespon- 
sive domestic atmosphere. Sanctity as a career was a 
failure ; but the child was too thoroughly imbued with the 
national passion for “la gluire” not to seek some other 
means of self-illustration. After all, his unregenerate father, 
though heaven was closed to him, enjoyed much respect, 
and could write any number of “ soul-enhancing ” epithets 
after his name. Perhaps his interests might furnish materials 
for a career. So the future Academician came to conceive 
his first literary project: that of writing the history of 
France in 50 volumes. At the moment of this resolution 
he was still of tender years, so tender, in fact, that he would 
weep when his nurse attended to such elementary details 
of his toilet as his nose. Moreover, he could not read. 
But, as he had already intuitively divined, material difficul- 
ties, or even impossibilities, do not operate in the same 
order of things as the idea. It may be well to add that 
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these fifty volumes have never existed save sub specie 
aeternitatis, If space permitted, I could linger much longer 
over this charming book, written in the perfection of M. 
France’s style, in the maturity of his genius; it was pub- 
lished in 1885. It is an unusually happy specimen of the 
genre Confessions. The fresh ingenuousness of its manner 
is rare enough in autobiography. 

As he grew older, his father sent him to the well-known 
College Stanislas. Here that taste for Greek and Roman 
antiquity, which has through life meant so much to him, 
declared itself unmistakably. He was fascinated by 
Sophocles and Virgil. Not altogether, however, in a way 
agreeable to his professors. The boy was a dreamer, and 
loved to wander down those by-paths of scholarship which 
do not lead to success in examinations. He tells us that 
his ‘* Latin prose contained solecisms.” Another cause of his 
unpopularity with his teachers was his strongly marked 
inclination to elude the religious discipline which was so 
accentuated a feature in Mgr. Dupanloup’s educational 
system. As he said last year at Tréguier, of Renan, his 


mind realised very quickly the difficulties of belief. Or 
rather, perhaps, his imaginative outlook was filled up and 
contented by the great figures of classical antiquity in a 
way which left no void for religion to fill. He says, to 
quote once more from the Livre de Mon Ami :— 


“T saw Thetis rising like a white cloud over the sea. I saw Nausicaa and 
her companions, and the palm tree of Delos, and the sky, and the earth, and 
the ocean, and Andromache smiling through her tears. . . . I understood. I 
felt. It was impossible to me for six months to put down the Odyssey.” 


The ancient gods had forestalled their successor ; 
Anatole France as a child was anima naturaliter pagana. 

M. France commenced author with a small volume of 
verse called Vers Dorés, under the egis of Leconte de Lisle. 
But the orthodoxy of Parnassus soon became too strait for 
him ; and the great man does not seem to have taken in 
good part the heresies, and at last the complete defection, of 
his brilliant, but too individualist disciple. Poetry, how- 
ever, of which he has always remained an ardent lover and 
penetrating critic, was not to him a really authentic means 
of self-expression. He had the faculty of writing verse, as 
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most great literary artists have; but prose was the medium 
more fitted for his essentially meditative and discursive 
nature. He soon produced his Thais, a veritable poem in 
prose, in which the luxurious tones of Byzantine decadence 
were artfully married with the bleak ascetic values of the 
Egyptian desert. M. France has always had a weakness 
for monachism, and has frequently returned to the subject. 

The work which first really called on him the attention 
of the public was Le Crime de Sy/vestre Bonnard, published 
in 1881, which was crowned by the Academy. In this 
delightful book France recreated the type of the old savant 
whose innocent egotism is qualified by a more than average 
dose of human kindness. The reader will not expect to 
be taken through a catalogue raisonné of M. France’s work. 
One may say, briefly, that he has written a great deal, and 
hardly anything, except, perhaps, if the criticism may be 
ventured, Le Lys Rouge and the Histoire Comique, that is 
without the peculiar and intimate charm that has come to 
be associated with his name. 

It is in La Rotisserie de la Reine Pedauque and its 
sequel, Les Opinions de M. ‘férome Coignard, that he has 
succeeded in expressing himself supremely. In these books, 
his fantasy and (an enemy would say) his sophistry are 
suffused with so rich a glow of kindly humanity as to be 
quite irresistible. We may disapprove of the Abbe 
Coignard : it is our right as law-abiding citizens and respect- 
able churchmen to do so; but it is impossible even to think 
of him without secret joy. Poor “M. Jérome !” so great 
and so little, so noble and so vile, who forgets his cassock in 
the tavern, and his priesthood in the arms of the “ femme 
de chambre de Madame la Baillive” ; who discourses of 
morals with the eloquence of Seneca, yet cheats at cards 
and pilfers jewels ; who combines the most daring flights of 
speculation with the simplicity of true Christian faith ; and 
who, after a vagabond existence among wenches and _pot- 
boys, eked out, according to circumstances, by deciphering 
Egyptian manuscripts or writing love-letters for maid ser- 
vants, finally dies a holy and edifying death from the effects 
of a wound received in the course of a disreputable adventure 
—what are we to say of him, and why do we love him? 
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The reason of our love is not far to seek. And we may 
turn for it to a doctor of the Abbé Coignard’s communion. 
In The Dream of Gerontius, Cardinal Newman sums up the 
balance-sheet of man as :— 


“ Majesty dwarfed to baseness, poisonous flower, running to seed ; 
Who never art so near to crime and shame 
As when thou hast achieved some deed of name.” 


We love M. Jerome Coignard because he is a living, 
sensible epitome of humanity, of our own hearts. Thus 
and thus are we, though it may not suit us now, though it 
may never suit us, to admit the fact. And, oddly enough, 
in spite of this invincible disinclination, the vicarious un- 
veiling of our hearts gives us a pleasure of a most delightful 
quality, such epicures in moral sensation have we become. 
It gives us the illusion of the confession we shall never 
make, of the sincerity we shall never achieve. And the 
illusion also of that peace of heart which, as theologians 
assure us, is the accompaniment and reward of true contri- 
tion. So we have ample motives for loving M. Jérome 
Coignard. This great and good man, at once philosopher 
and hedge priest, a splendid toper and an accomplished 
scholar, is first introduced to us in the roasting shop of 
Leonard Ménétrier, who plies his laudable trade in the Rue 
St. Jacques, at the sign of La Reine Pedauque. Here the Abbé 
finds his daily cover laid in return for the instructions 
which he gives the roaster’s son Jacques, commonly called 
Tournebroche, in virtue of the office which he shares with 
the dog Miraut. This Jacques becomes his master’s devoted 
disciple and biographer. We will not follow them through 
their adventures, which include the frequentation of a 
charming and crazy hermetic philosopher (an admirably 
reconstructed eighteenth century type), some _ incidental 
fighting, and more than one episode of the kind that, in 
France, legitimately adds to the gaiety of life, and, in Eng- 
land, is never mentioned. Let us, rather, briefly dwell on 
the ideas conveyed by these delightful books. They repre- 
sent, with the conversations of M. Bergeret in the four 
volumes of the Histoire Contemporaine, the ripest moods of 
M. France’s philosophy, a philosophy which, due allowance 
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being made for temperamental variations—the inevitable 
sanction of which is one of its principal charms—is held, in 
substance, by many of the best minds in Europe to-day. 


I have already indicated the school of thought to which 
M. France belongs. He is of the great school of Elis, the 
school of Pyrrho. With the nuance, however, of his time, 
He has expressly told us, in his answer to M. Bruneticre, 
who had attacked him as a mere subjectivist, self-dispensed 
from the arduous labour of exact knowledge, that he believes 
in “the relativity of things and the succession of pheno- 
mena: ” that is, in science. M. France believes then in 
science ; but let not dogmatists of any kind, even those who 
frequent the Royal Institution, presume to hail him as a 
fellow. ‘ What,” asks the Abbe Coignard, ‘is the know- 
ledge of Nature but the fantasy of our senses?” This is 
discouraging ; and it seems as if the saintly immobility, the 
blessed ataraxy of the fakir, would be the practical transla- 
tion of such an attitude. On the contrary, no man is more 
interested in life than he. No detail of humanity’s long 
pilgrimage escapes his affectionate curiosity. His faithful 
love of men and their doings is, rather than the mere 
abstract passion of erudition, at the bottom of his ceaseless 
interest in history. The fact is, that the teachings of 
Pyrrho are, at once, re-inforced in his mind, and qualified by 
those of another Greek philosopher, the divine Epicurus. 

Walter Savage Landor used to say, that we should walk 
through life with Epicurus on the one hand and Epictetus 
on the other. In a similar vein, M. France says, that the 
former philosopher and St. Francis of Assisi are the two 
best friends—and mutual correctives—that humanity has 
found on its path through the world. The Stoic rigour 1s 
alien to his temperate and kindly wisdom : “ I] ne faut pas 
exagérer le mal que l’on fait.” Rather would he extol the 
golden moderation of the garden philosopher, and dwell on 
the Preacher’s advice not to be righteous over much. The 
temper of that colony perched on “a certain breezy table 
land, projecting from the African coast,” of which Mr. 
Pater has written so delightfully, is his. A true Cyrenaic, 
Horace’s summing up of the philosophy of the founder of 
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Cyrene may be justly applied to him: omnis Aristippum decuit 
color et status et res. 

Indeed, Aristippus is nearer to him than Pyrrho. The 
latter had thrown the universal doubt that lies coiled at 
the root of knowledge—* the little dead red worm there- 
in—”’ into a blank abstract interrogative; but he, 
apparently, did not realise that life and speculation are 
two things, that, even though both we ourselves and the 
appearances that dance over our sensorium, are, from the 
point of view of speculative analysis, but vain shadows to- 
gether, that fact does not make them or us any less interest- 
ing, does not even tend to lower or qualify in any way their 
human value. For it is evident that that value springs 
wholly from the undeniable experience of relation; what 
exactly is related to what is irrelevant. At least it is chari- 
table to suppose that, when Pyrrho passed his master 
Aristarchus wailing for help in a ditch, on the ground that 
his unfortunate plight stood in need of metaphysical proof, 
he mixed up two things. And it is certainly impossible to 
imagine that M. France would have left Renan, his one 
master among moderns, in a ditch, for such reasons. 

It is characteristic of M. France’s detachment from 
popular, or indeed any kind of polemics, that, while he 
himself remains scrupulously, and it would seem unre- 
gretfully un-Christian, his most important philosophical 
protagonist should be a Catholic priest. No doubt he has 
expressed his personal attitude more fully in his Bergeret 
of the Histoire Contemporaine. But M. Bergeret is by no 
means so convincing or so attractive as M. Coignard. 
Dare one say it? He is at times distinctly tedious. Whether 
it is that he suffers unduly from his sordid domestic sur- 
roundings, or from the stifling atmosphere of his gossiping 
little university, or from what strikes a foreign observer 
as the abject provincialism of contemporary French public 
life, one certainly grows weary of him. Not so of M. 
Coignard. To him M. France has dispensed all his inimit- 
able charm; he has lavished on him the finest resources 
of his art. That he should have done so is, as I have said, 
characteristic of his detachment from popular causes ; it 
also surely indicates the exquisite fairness, the crystalline 
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probity of his mind. Not thus are philosophers wont to 
treat philosophers who have the misfortune to differ from 
them. Schopenhauer-—the case was no doubt excessive— 
called Hegel by name and in print, an ‘intellectual Cali- 
ban,” and a “charlatan.” But to return to our abbé ! 

I cannot do better than make some quotations from M. 
France’s own analysis of his hero : 


“T am not afraid to affirm that M. L’Abbé Coignard, philosopher and 
Christian, united in an incomparable combination the Epicureanism that pre- 
serves us from pain and the holy simplicity that leads us to joy. It is remark- 
able that, not only did he accept the idea of God as it was provided for him 
by the Catholic faith, but also, that he endeavoured to maintain it by 
arguments of a rational order. He never imitated the practical ability of 
professional Deists who make, for their own use, a God at once moral, phil- 
anthropic, and modest (pudique), with whom they enjoy tlie satisfaction of a 
perfect understanding. ‘The close relations which they establish with him 
procure for their writings a great deal of authority, and for their persons much 
consideration from the public. And this governmental God, moderate, 
solemn, free from all fanaticism and who knows the world (gui a du monde), 
recommends them in assemblies, drawing-rooms, and academies. M. L’ Abbé 
Coignard did not fashion to himself so profitable an Eternal. But, reflecting 
that it is impossible to conceive of the universe except under the categories of 
the intelligence, and that the Cosmos must be held to be intelligible, even in 
view of the demonstration of its absurdity, he referred its cause to an intelli- 
gence which he called God, leaving to this term its infinite vagueness, while 
for the rest he went to theology, which, as we know, treats of the unknow- 
able with a minute exactitude. This reserve, which marks the limits of his 
intelligence, was a happy one, if, as I think, it removed from him the tempta- 
tion to rfibble at some appetising system of philosophy, and saved him from 
pushing his nose into one of those mousetraps in which emancipated spirits 
hasten to get caught. At his ease in the great old rat-hole, he found more 
than one issue through which to discover the world and observe nature. I do 
not share his religious beliefs ; and I think that they deceived him, as they have 
deceived, for their happiness or misery, so many generations of men. But it 
would seem that the ancient errors are less annoying than the modern ones, 
and that, since we must be deceived, the better part for us is to cling to the 
illusions which have lost their roughness.” 


So much for the Abbé Coignard’s metaphysic and 
theology. His attitude towards the latter was that of no 
less a thinker than Descartes, who placed his theology 
under the egis of Pere Mersenne. Let us now heat 
M. France on his ethic. 


“ Never did human spirit show itself at once so bold and so pacific, of 
steep its disdain in greater sweetness, His ethic united the liberty of the 
cynical philosophers with the candour of the first friars of the holy Porti- 
uncula. He despised men with tenderness ; he tried to teach them that, the 
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only side on which they had a little grandeur being their capacity for pain, 
the one useful and beautiful quality for them was pity; that, able only to 
desire and suffer, they should make to themselves indulgent and voluptuous 
virtues. He thus came to consider pride the only source of the greatest evils, 
and the only vice contrary to nature. It would seem, indeed, that men make 
themselves miserable by the exaggerated feeling which they have for them- 
selves and their kind, and that, if they had a humbler and truer idea of human 
nature, they would be gentler to each other and themselves. It was his 
benevolence which urged him to humiliate his fellows in their sentiments, 
their knowledge, their philosophy, and their institutions. He had it at heart 
to show them that their imbecile nature has neither imagined nor constructed 
anything worthy of a very energetic attack or defence, and that, if they 
knew the fragility and simplicity of their greatest works, such as their laws 
and their empires, they would fight for them only in play and for fun, like 
children, who build sand-castles on the beach. Moreover, one should not be 
either astonished or scandalised at the fact that he abased all the ideas by 
which man exalts his glory and honour at the expense of his repose. ‘The 
majesty of the law did not impose on his clear-sighted soul ; and he regretted 
that poor wretches should be subjected to so many obligations of which, in 
most cases, one can discover neither the origin nor the meaning. All prin- 
ciples seemed to him equally contestable. He had come to believe that citi- 
zens only condemned so many of their kind to infamy in order to enjoy by 
contrast the joys of public respect. This view made him prefer bad company 
to good, after the example of Him who lived among publicans and prostitutes. 
He preserved there purity of heart, the gift of sympathy, and the treasures of 
mercy, 


M. Coignard’s philosophy showed to special advantage 
in his criticism of social justice, militarism, magistrates, 
police, and political institutions generally. Not one did 
his genial and mordant analysis leave standing. » Yet he 
was no revolutionary. He was, as he said, like the old 
woman of Syracuse, who prayed for the preservation of the 
existing tyrant—the worst, she observed, that there had 
ever been—on the ground that a still worse one would 
surely succeed him. He seems to have believed in what 
human improvement he thought possible, on the ground 
of an ingenious application to moral and social matters of 
the law of “actual causes.” Sir Charles Lyell, as is known, 
maintained, some fifty years ago, that the various changes 
that have come about in the earth’s surface, during the 
course of the ages, were not due, as was then commonly 
supposed, to sudden cataclysms, but to the gradual operation 
of slow and imperceptible causes, which, to this day, 
continue their silent, invisible task of transforming the crust 
of the planet. M. Coignard seems to have applied the 
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analogy of Lyell’s theory to the phenomena of social growth 
and development. For instance, he hated war, partly on 
moral grounds, and partly, no doubt, because, as Fontenelle 
said, it interrupted conversation. He looked forward to 
its disappearance, not as the result of any conscious effort 
of humanity, such as the forcible establishment of courts of 
arbitration and the like, but rather as the inevitable conse- 
quence of a perfect balance of power, to be brought about, 
at last, by the equalisation of the armanents of rival States. 
The evil would thus kill itself. Similarly, the absurdities 
of legal justice would at length reach such a point as 
gradually to melt away of themselves before the irony of 
a human being, the son of our loins, rather more clear- 
sighted than his parents, but not in any way essentially 
differing from them. So then, the Abbé Coignard believed 
in justice, and, so far, was no sceptic? Yes, he believed 
in justice and in “ whatsoever things are of good report” ; 
but he did not think that the home of these things was 
among men. Justice was to him the vanishing point of 
the perspective of human society, the ideal existence of 
which is necessarily implied in all human aspiration, while 
its achievement, as a fact, is as necessarily denied to all 
human effort. 

We may note, here, a profound difference between the 
Abbé Coignard’s doctrine and that of the Revolution. 
That great movement in human affairs was based on the 
belief in the natural justice of Man. Condorcet is as clear 
on his point as Jean-Jacques. The Abbé Coignard would 
have said that Man, being naturally unjust, tends obscurely 
and intermittently to improve himself in the direction of 
justice, but that unjust he is by nature and unjust by nature 
he always will remain. He held no illusions about 
humanity. Had he been able, with prophetic mind, to 
gauge the great biological generalisation which has in 
modern times so profoundly modified all our thoughts con- 
cerning Man and his destiny, there is little doubt that he 
would have sided with Darwin against Rousseau. His 
principal objection to the philosophy of the latter would 
have been that it assumed an unscientific difference of kind 
between the gorilla and its human descendant. So he 
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may, in a sense, be considered as the precursor of the 
modern retrograde éclairé. There is, at least, little doubt 
that, were he among us to-day, the party represented by 
that superior person would, on the whole, have his ap- 
proval. I do not, of course, mean that all its contemporary 
manifestations, particularly in France, would have his sup- 
port. Rather his sense of irony, not to mention his 
Christian charity, would detach him from not a few of its 
methods. But, on the whole, the attitude would have his 
approval. 

M. Bergeret, in the Histoire Contemporaine, is the other 
most important incarnation of M. France’s thought. Here 
we have another type of the sceptic. The Abbé Coignard 
had not much faith in men, but he had plenty of faith in 
God ; and his ideal beliefs, far from dimming his vision of 
actuality, served, on the contrary, to make it keener. He 
whose trust was in the Eternal could afford to recognise 
the full absurdity of passing events. M. France gives us 
the impression that it was his religious faith which kept 
his heart sound and his moral nature sweet and true to the 
essential norms of human instinct. He was “pure in 
heart” decause he saw God. M. Bergeret did not see God, 
and, in human life, saw little else than a wilful mass of 
indecent absurdity. And, in consequence, M. Bergeret was 
unhappy. He did not merely suffer from passing ill 
fortune. He was permanently, radically, essentially un- 
happy. He had no interior joy. He was maitre de con- 
Jérences at a provincial university, and beguiled his unhappi- 
ness by commenting on Vergil and discussing philosophy 
and politics with a few cronies and selected pupils. One 
of the latter leads the already elderly Mme. Bergeret down 
the flowery path of folly. The episode is treated by 
M. France with masterly irony and a perfection of style 
which even he has rarely excelled. Yet, however intense 
the intellectual gratification derived by the reader from 
these undeniable qualities, there remains, I think, in his 
mind, a feeling of géne, of moral uneasiness, never awakened 
by the jovial scurrilities of Rabelais or the incredibilities of 
Maupassant at his freest. With both these great artists 
one feels that indecency is, somehow, de jeu. And their 
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worst offences are, after all, in the nature of practical jokes on 
morals. One does not feel this with the stream of lubricit 

which meanders through the four volumes of the Histoire 
Contemporaine and the more recent Histoire Comique. Here 
the element of buffoonery, of extravagant animal spirits, 
which goes so far to redeem such episodes by keeping them 
strictly on the physical plane, is wanting. Rather one is 
made to feel that vice, cold, sinister, and intense, is the real 
fond of these people’s lives. And the feeling is unpleasant. 
In the Anneau d’ Amethyste (the third volume of the Histoire 
Contemporaine) we are shown a mother driving straight from 
a rendezvous, unjustified by any generous self-abandonment 
or irresistible passion, to visit her little daughter, a jpen- 
stonnaire in a convent. The maternal gift of chocolate, 
carried in her pocket, has, somehow, got crushed on the way. 
Such juxtapositions hardly add to the true gaiety of life in 
France or elsewhere ; and the description of them gives the 
reader a disagreeable sensation of being an accomplice in a 
rather crude betrayal of the human ideal. So much by 
way of respectful criticism. 

The moral effect of these volumes is, of course, tremen- 
dous ; not Petronius or Juvenal scourged their contempo- 
raries with such a lash. Whether M. France is showing us 
the pathetic ineptitude of the Duc de Brecé’s royalist sa/on, 
or the tricks by which the gallicised and christianised 
Gutenbergs crawl into society, or the serpentine devices by 
which, at length, the Abbé Guitrel secures the longed-for 
mitre, we receive the same uniform impression that the 
nation has fallen on hopeless days indeed. How far that 
impression is justified by facts, it is not, of course, for a 
foreigner to say. But that M. France produces it, is un- 
questionable. The last two volumes, L’ Anneau D’ Amethyste 
and M. Bergeret a Paris,were given a vivid actuality by being 
made the medium of a pro-Dreyfus polemic. It is matter 
of common knowledge that M. France, to the surprise of 
everyone, suddenly one day rushed forth from his ivory 
tower and, bursting into that civil war of words and 
pamphlets—the 4/ffaire—declared himself an ardent Drey- 
fusard. One could not help feeling a little dismay at the 
idea of the Bénédictin narquois taking to controversy. There 
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was that old difficulty about using razors as implements of 
forestry. However, M. France has used his razor with 
considerable effect. 

In endeavouring to estimate the true nature and scope of 
M. France’s ideas, one is at once struck with the extent to 
which he has retained sympathy with Christianity. While 
liberated from all positive beliefs, he remains Christian by 
virtue of his pity. And the fact is very significant. Apart 
from all questions of religious history or metaphysic, the 
Christian ideal, considered as a human value, is to-day on 
its trial. Fifty years ago, this was not the case ; at least, to 
the same extent. At that time, many of those who pro- 
claimed the most loudly their emancipation from the mental 
bonds of orthodoxy, were the first to maintain the inviola- 
bility and perfection of the Christian ethic. To-day, there 
are not wanting many serious thinkers who, while not 
denying the achievements of the Christian spirit in certain 
directions, yet consider that its scale of values is based on a 
profound misconception of human nature and of the rela- 
tions of man to the universe. Christianity seems, to them, 
to consist, from the psychological point of view, solely in 
the reverence for weakness and sorrow—to be, in fact, the 
worship of failure and decay. When a man has come, they 
say, to despair of the values of strength, the values of the 
human will, of the human intellect, of social and individual 
activity, he is ripe for the Christian reaper. In corrobora- 
tion of their thesis, they point to the circumstances of the 
origin of Christianity, and to the state of the world which 
has been brought about by its endurance for nearly two thou- 
sand years. They would turn the hearts of men to another 
and more ancient religion, to the old Greek ideal of strength, 
beauty, and wisdom. Which of these imaginative forms 
of human life is to triumph, who shall say? Certainly, I 
have neither the desire nor the capacity to indulge in what 
George Eliot defined as “the most gratuitous form of 
error.” It is the merit of M. France to be, apparently, 
equally sensible to the attractions of the Christian and the 
Pagan view of life ; and the magic of his art is such, that 
he powerfully suggests to us the illusion of their synthesis. 
It is true that this synthesis is based on an absolute scepti- 
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cism. But we do not think of that while we are under his 
charm. 

The belief in the universal flux of things, in the absence 
of any ascertainable moral or intellectual order in the world, 
has represented the conviction of some of the serenest and 
finest of human intelligences. It was the mental attitude 
of an Epicurus, a Democritus, a Montaigne, a Gassendi. 
M. France has put it before us once more with unrivalled 
clearness and beauty of expression, and with a modernity of 
touch that makes it move in our minds as an actual form of 
our own experience. The sheet lightning of his quiet 
irony illuminates it ; and the glow of his pity suffuses it 
with an irresistibly attractive humanity. To have rendered 
thus perfectly, with so fine and conscientious an art, his 
personal vision of life, gives him his supreme claim on our 
admiration, on our intelligent sympathy. The commerce 
of wisdom, we are told by the preacher, is pleasant. Those 
who doubt it cannot do better than turn to the works of 
Anatole France. 

ALGAR THOROLD 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


HE election which has just passed in the United 

States of America probably marks the end of one era 
and the beginning of a new. For an hundred and odd 
years political contests have waged about issues which bore 
a certain historical relationship to one another, and which 
were continuous in their growth and development. In a 
general way, these issues have been constitutional and legal. 
They related to the nature of the Federal Constitution, and 
the powers of Congress as opposed to the powers of the 
States. In a generic sense, all of our campaigns have turned 
upon the conflicting ideas of the nature and power of the 
Union ; although the paramount issue of each period has 
subordinated the underlying issue, so that it has been 
frequently lost to view. 

The election of November 8th suggests the final 
termination of this underlying motive of our politics. The 
industrial issue has become paramount, and the International 
or Socialist movement has enveloped America, along with 
the nations of Europe. The most sanguine prophets did 
not anticipate such a vote as the President received. His 
numerical majority exceeds 2,000,000 votes. For the first 
time since the Civil War, all of the Northern States, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, have been swept into the 
Republican column. The President’s majority in the 
electoral college exceeds three hundred, not even the solid 
South remaining true to the Democratic Party. 

And there is surprising unanimity in the explanation 
of the result. A large part of it is undoubtedly attributable 
to the popularity of President Roosevelt. The vote is one 
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of confidence in him, rather than in the Republican Party. 
Much of this is purely personal ; much of it is attributable 
to the aggressive fearlessness which has characterised his 
career, first as Assemblyman in New York, then as Civil 
Service Commissioner, Police Commissioner, and Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, as well as Governor of the Empire 
State and as President of the United States. He appeals to 
the American imagination, which delights in a courageous 
executive, and, underneath its traditions, takes kindly to 
imperialism and aggressive foreign relations. These 
instincts, however, are universal rather than local. There 
is a certain amour propre which is gratified at national big- 
ness, and cares little for international ethics. Further than 
this, the President has manifested an appreciation of the 
evils of monopoly, and has earned the sobriquet of a “Trust 
buster.” He carried through to a successful conclusion the 
ouster proceedings against the Northern Securities Company, 
which sought the consolidation of two competing trans- 
continental railway systems. He interfered to bring to a 
termination the anthracite coal strike, and secured the 
passage of certain laws looking to corporate regulation. 

The tremendous vote of the people is also, in a sense, a 
rebuke to the senatorial oligarchy which is the last refuge 
of privilege, and which bore unconcealed enmity to the 
President’s nomination. The Chicago Convention, which 
placed him in nomination, was dominated by these in- 
fluences, and, had it been possible to do so, a man “ more 
available” from their point of view might have been made 
the standard bearer. The President’s choice for National 
Chairman was opposed by these influences ; and the Con- 
vention adopted a platform most conservative in its declara- 
tions. In this sense, the election is a repudiation of the 
senatorial cabal, and frees the President’s hands from the 
tyranny of party which would have restrained him had 
the majority been less conclusive. By virtue of the vote, 
the President is free to formulate his own policies ; and, 
with the large majority in both Houses of Congress, will 
doubtless be able to carry out a programme of his own. 
This may involve much needed tariff revision. At one 
time the President was an avowed Tariff Reformer. At 
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present there is a well-nigh universal demand for tariff 
revision. Such revision is opposed by privileged indus- 
tries, who fear that, if a breach is once made in the tariff 
wall, the system itself may be impaired. These interests 
have heretofore been able to dominate the policy of the 
Republican Party. Further measures of Trust restraint 
are also likely ; for the legislation of the last Congress was 
in the nature of an excursion, preliminary to more 
drastic regulations. The recent consolidation of the 
railway interests of America into a half dozen master hands 
has put an end to competition, and permitted a general 
increase in rates, as well as discrimination and acts of 
favouritism, to the injury of industry and certain sections 
of the country. 

These are the great industrial issues which are likely 
to engage the President’s attention. 

Scarcely less significant than the Presidential support, 
is the passing of the Democratic Party. The St. Louis 
Convention which nominated Judge Parker involved a 
re-organisation along traditional and conservative lines. It 
was an attempt to put the party back into its attitude of 
fifteen years ago, when it was carried to success by Mr. 
Cleveland. The party was controlled through re-actionary 
influences centring about Wall Street, which used the 
delegates from the solid South to re-organise the party on 
conservative lines. Undoubtedly this, with the popularity 
of the President, accounts for the insignificant showing 
made by the Democratic Party. Rightly or wrongly, the 
people were convinced that it had become a Party of 
privilege, and was in the hands of Eastern Conservatives, 
who stood for nothing save a desire for office and the 
control of legislation. All through the campaign there 
was lacking the splendid enthusiasm, which marked the 
campaigns of 1896 and 1900, when Mr. Bryan was the 
standard bearer. But little interest was manifested on the 
part of the people; and the eager, tense political feeling, 
which made Mr. Bryan an idol to millions, was wholly 
wanting. Many of the Radical Democrats supported 
Roosevelt ; many refrained from voting ; many supported 
Thomas H. Watson, the nominee of the People’s Party ; 
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while many more cast their ballots for the Socialistic 
nominee, Eugene B. Debs. 

All admit that, with the passing of the Old Democracy, 
the Radicals will again resume control. With them will 
be allied the Populists, who in 1892 polled a vote of 
2,000,000. What the issues of the New Democracy will 
be, can only be conjectured. Inevitably they will be in- 
dustrial. The point of attack will be the Trusts, railways, 
and privilege. Demands of a radical nature will be made 
for the revision of the tariff. Along with these will go 
provisions for a change in our revenue system, by which 
the income and inheritance taxes will be substituted for 
some of the burdensome consumption duties. Mr. Bryan 
has recently declared in favour of the State ownership of 
the railways; and it is not improbable that the rapid 
change in public sentiment will make this the central 
feature of the platform in 1908. Whatever form the issue 
may take, it will focus upon the railways, the Trusts, the 
tariff, and equitable taxation. It will be an issue like 
that of 1896 in its temper, but upon saner and more intelli- 
gent lines. The issue will be Privilege. 

Any intelligent forecast of the future is disturbed by the 
advent of the Socialist Party in American politics. Hereto- 
fore that Party has been a negligeable element. Its vote was 
inconsiderable, and was treated as an expression of the 
German immigrant who had brought his own philosophy 
to our soil. Upto 1goo, the vote was insignificant. From 
1900 to 1902, it increased from 88,000 to 226,000. In the 
recent campaign, the Party was better organised than ever 
before, and carried on as aggressive a canvass as its limited 
funds and list of speakers allowed. Many predicted an 
increase in its vote. All were astounded when the returns 
disclosed an advance in two years of three hundred per cent: 
the total Socialistic vote being approximately 600,000. In 
some cities it exceeded that of the Democratic Party. In 
Chicago it amounted to 40,000, in Milwaukee to 17,000, in 
the State of Illinois to 100,000. Nor was the vote limited 
to the great industrial centres, an outgrowth of hard times 
and industrial conditions. In the West the gain was equally 
formidable. In Texas it amounted to 50,000, and in other 
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Western States it ranged from 7,000 to 15,000. Most of 
these votes came from the Democratic Party. Some of them 
were inspired merely by a desire to rebuke the nomination 
of Judge Parker. But how general was the loss from this 
cause cannot be told. In the cities, the vote represents a 
working class movement. It bears all the characteristics of 
the Socialist movements abroad. It is class-conscious in its 
expression and purposes. It is born of a belief that nothing 
is to be hoped for from either of the two dominant Parties. 

It will require another four years to determine whether 
the Democratic Party can attract a sufficient following on a 
programme of limited radicalism to remain the Radical 
Party in America. If the election of 1908 shows a con- 
tinuing Socialist growth, and the Republican Party uses its 
power wisely and sanely, the Old Democratic Party may 
pass out of existence, and the issue between Conservatism 
and Radicalism be clearly drawn between Socialism and the 
status quo. In such a contest, Socialism is bound to make 
great gains. Within the last ten years, the natural oppor- 
tunities of America have been fenced in. The great West, 
which heretofore has drawn the restless spirits of America 
to its bosom, is no longer open. The unoccupied prairies 
have been a vent which affected the American mind, and 
qualified the unrest of her people. Along with this phe- 
nomenon, the railway and mining properties have been 
appropriated and consolidated. This process is going on at 
a tremendous pace. No longer are these properties owned 
locally. They have passed into the hands of Wall Street 
syndicates, and are gradually being centred under the 
dominion of a half dozen groups of capitalists. The same 
is true of the great industries. Trust financing has meant 
the duplication of securities, and the shifting of control into 
the hands of those who were able to bring this about 
through no expenditure of money or increase in the capital 
invested, This great centralisation has made the industrial 
issue clear, and it will constantly grow more so. The 
magazines and Press of the country are filled with dis- 
closures of the methods employed by the leading Trusts, 
notably the Standard Oil Co.; and this is adding to the 
conviction which has been slowly taking form, that liberty 
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is unsafe in the hands of these interests. There are man 
who see no solution outside of Socialism. On the other 
hand, the radical Democracy maintains that, with privilege 
removed through the State ownership of railways, the 
abolition of the tariff, and the readjustment of our taxing 
laws, the worst evils of present conditions would be elimin- 
ated, and a régime of greater opportunity and free com- 
petition would be inaugurated. Between these two ideas, 
the radical forces of America lie. If the Democratic Party 
is able to carry forward a programme along the lines indi- 
cated, Socialism may be merged into that Party. If, on the 
other hand, the forces of reaction prevent the Democratic 
Party from taking an advanced position, bringing about 
material relief to the farmers and the working classes, the 
next few years are likely to see such a tremendous growth 
of Socialism, that it will become the Party of Opposition, 
while the issues will narrow down to as dchnite lines as they 
already have in the continental states of Europe. 

And nowhere do movements grow with such velocity as 
in America. Society is fluid. There is no reverence for 
caste or name. The American voter recognises no final 
authority but himself. And, while he will submit to more 
petty annoyances and impositions than any one else, when 
he awakens it is all at once. We have had three such 
revolutions in America: in r80o0, 1828, and 1860. In each 
instance, the revolt was against Privilege and the control of 
the Government by special interests. All three were demo- 
cratic movements, born of distrust of the influences sur- 
rounding the Administration. And they came into power 
in the face of a Government almost as well entrenched as is 
the Republican Party to-day. And, in each instance, the 
attitude of the Eastern mind towards the incoming Ad- 
ministration was one of disgust, suspicion, and fear. The 
hostility to Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln was probably as 
fierce as was the hostility to Bryan in 1896. 

All these things seem to indicate that America is at the 
parting of the ways. Industrial supremacy has brought with 
it the International ; and, in a few years’ time, Socialism 
has achieved a vote one-fifth as large as that which Ger- 
many has taken a generation to mobilise, And while 
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600,000 may seem an insignificant number in comparison 
with America’s sixteen million of suffrages, it must be 
remembered that the Socialist vote has increased three-fold 
in two years’ time, and that the increasing pressure of wage 
competition, and the disinclination of the older Parties to 
offer any real relief, promise little to the labouring classes, 
who are eager to make use of the ballot for the promotion 
of their own advantage. 

All this is a Nemesis to the policy of Protection. It 
is the logical result of years of teaching that the Govern- 
ment is a benevolent father with a rich purse, and that 
prosperity, comfort, and happiness can be obtained by a 
control of the Government for the benefit of a class. 
Freperic C. Howe 


THE STOWAWAY 


BOAT was rowing quietly along the shore of the Sogne Fjord, 

near its mouth, and looking toward the sea. In its stern 
sat the owner, holding the tiller, whilst a boy and a girl, his son 
and daughter, pulled at the oars. It was evening, and the mountains 
on either side of the Fjord were reflected for miles into the distance. 
Far away could be seen the edge of the open sea, with its strips of 
low-lying land and islands. Over these hung a golden haze, the 
day’s last gift. The man in the stern was a robust and happy- 
looking bearded man. His daughter was a typical Norwegian girl, 
strong, broad-chested and broad-waisted, with a healthy, beautiful 
complexion. His son looked like an English boy. On the stern 
of the boat, just behind where the owner sat, were painted the words 
—‘“ J. Holloway—Sandener.” The boat quitted the shore, and made 
across for the other side, where Sandener could be seen. It was a 
little wooden village, close beside a rushing river; it possessed a 
wooden hotel, and a wooden church and tower. Above it rose 
the mountains, with waterfalls streaming down their shadowy sides. 
J. Holloway was an important man in his town, and had a flagstaff 
in his garden. He could see his little house and flagstaff, somewhat 
separate from the rest, beyond the church tower. His eye wandered 
from this to the open sea and the golden light beyond. In that 
direction lay England and Hull. He became meditative, The still 
waters, the mountains, the sound of the oars, the evening light, and 
the occasional talk of the rowers—these things faded from his mind, 
and he journeyed back into the past, across the sea to Hull. This 
was what he remembered. 


James Holloway had been out of work for ten weeks. During 
this period he had “ eaten nothing,” as we say of invalids or persons 
of abstemious temperament. He had not drunk as much as usual 
either; but he had drunk more than he had eaten. He had a 
theory that beer was as nourishing as bread to a man of his con- 
stitution. It was all a matter of constitution. Some men grew 
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fat on the drink, others grew thin ; this was proved in every walk 
of life. He was one of those whom it nourished; and he was 
grateful to Nature for this mark of her favour. As he stood this 
morning in the road outside the docks at Hull, in the company of 
several hundred others of his kind, this peculiar constitution of his 
did not mark him out as being above the general average. The 
average was not a high one. The men were waiting to be hired, 
standing together in groups. It was 6 o’clock in the morning, and 
drizzling. The circumstances were depressing, yet there was an air 
of composure about the crowd. They sucked their pipes of foul 
tobacco, with an early morning relish; most of them had had 
some breakfast. They spat on the ground with decision, and when 
they did speak—for the most part they were silent—they spoke out 
loud and bold, or short and sharp, with a jest and an oath. The 
chins were bristly throughout. They all shaved once a week. 
There was not a collar amongst them, but a great variety of knotted 
neckcloths ; and there were great-coats of some kind or another, 
procured somehow or other, on the backs of all. There had been 
a long period of slackness in the Docks, and a slump in trade all 
through the town. The greater part of the men had earned next 
to nothing for two or three months past. Most of them had wives 
and families at home. A specialist in sociology could have passed 
an interesting morning, enquiring how these men and their families 
had lived during this period. But the results would not have 
worked out on paper. For none of these men knew how he had 
lived ; and even their wives could not have explained the secret. 
According to all reasonable statistics, they ought not to have lived 
at all. It was a most peculiar state of affairs. 

James Holloway was a bachelor ; but he did not thank his stars 
for it. He was not of a grateful mind, and he was too full of 
theories. If he had had a wife, he theorised, she might have picked 
up a six-pence or two, now and then, and the children might have 
got something out of the church, and after school hours ; together, he 
thought, they might have got along better than he was doing singly. 
There were men who had found it so. He had a theory, too, that 
money was always money, however many there were to spend it, and 
that one and six-pence was always better than a shilling, whatever 
the company. This had been proved again and again to his satis- 
faction when clubbing together with his pals. 

He waited and waited, with his hands in his great-coat pockets, 
now and then jogging his elbows against his sides. He had lived 
all his life, 25 years, in Hull, alternately working and loafing, 
either by inclination or compulsion. But he had a theory that his 
life had not yet really begun. Some day he was going to do better 
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than he had done so far. That was quite certain. He never 
allowed himself for an instant to believe that the distressed and 
irregular condition was a permanent thing. It was merely temporary, 
and therefore supportable. He talked and laughed with two or 
three others, as they waited for work. There was a faint blueness 
and bitterness, a touch of solemnity, lingering round the corners of 
his mouth and eyes, but scarcely noticeable, owing to the strong 
look of life and sense which animated his countenance, and those of 
his friends, as they talked and laughed in their abrupt, rapid, jerky 
manner. Discontent appeared chiefly in the filthy adjectives with 
which every substantive was heralded. 

After several hours of the morning had thus passed, it became 
apparent that no more work was to be had that day. He went off 
into the town, walking up the street courageously as if he were in 
regular employment, and going home to dinner, He spent the 
middle of the day as usual ; that is to say, he did not know how he 
spent it ; it spent itself. As usual, he was busy with his thoughts 
and theories, thinking over his prospects. He must do something— 
that was certain. It would not do to go on living in this way any 
longer. This sort of thing must come to an end, It was time he 
made a new start, struck out a new line. He had said the same for 
years past; he had said it oftener and oftener, and now he said it 
once every ten minutes. When he was not talking to himself in 
this way, he was talking to his pals. They talked of every 
imaginable subject under the sun, but they arrived at no fixed 
Opinions on any. At least the opinions were all fixed, but they were 
all conflicting. For instance, all were agreed that the life they were 
leading was a dog’s life, not fit for a Christian man, and that 
something must be done to better themselves. This was one fixed 
conviction, and its friend and companion was that a man could not 
better himself, that there was nothing to do, and nowhere else to go. 
Both these opinions were clear and certain. Again, when politics 
came up for discussion, Jim Holloway was convinced that the 
Government were not doing their duty to such as himself; that 
they were allowing the blood and muscle of the country to be 
drained away ; that they only talked, never did anything, and had 
got their posts through the influence of society women, and that the 
condition of the people in his town was a scandal to the country. 
Simultaneously, if properly aroused, he was always ready to swear by 
the good old British Constitution, the Flag, the Throne, the Army, 
Navy, and the sporting Aristocracy. So, too, with religion, which was 
frequently discussed in the lodging houses of an evening. He was per- 
fectly convinced that it was all a humbug, a got-up affair—Noah’s 
Ark and the Flood and all. The clergy and the bishops did it all 
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for money. ‘ Religion was civilisation.” This was the idea of one 
of the talkers in the lodging house ; and he had succeeded in making 
his meaning clear to all. God could not be good, if He sent evil 
and suffering. The whole thing was a lie; but civilisation needed 
it. ‘This was perfectly clear to the unsophisticated reasoning of all. 
Truth had only to be stated to be understood and believed. This 
was one opinion. The other was that something good, some fatherly 
power or destiny, which understood things, lay at the back of his 
life. This was also quite certain. Apart from the direct knowledge 
of the fact, it had been proved again and again. For he would 
certainly have died for various reasons, chiefly for lack of nourish- 
ment, long before, if life had not been constantly supplied him—and 
so would they all have done. All the middle of the day he spent 
outside a public-house, cogitating these contradictory opinions, but 
especially about what he was going to do. For some reason he 
asked himself this question to-day with greater frequency and with 
more vital emphasis than before. ‘ Must do something—this can’t 
go on,” he reiterated. He ran through all his old rejected schemes 
again for the thousandth time—emigration, enlisting, tramping into 
the country, going round the town once more. 

In the midst of these thoughts, impelled by the certain con- 
viction that something must be done, he found himself wandering 
down the street again. It was afternoon, and during all the period 
of the last ten weeks he had never before felt so empty and 
cavernous within. A crowd of people were going into a public hall, 
off one of the principal streets. Admission appeared to be free, and 
Jim drifted in with them, pondering on what he was going to do— 
on what he had got to do—rather than on what he was doing. He 
found himself at a political meeting. The chairman, a small, fat, 
smiling gentleman, in a fur coat, was introducing the speaker. The 
chairman spoke with daintiness and grace, looking round on his 
audience and smiling, and clasping his two little hands together. 
He was enjoying himself. Then the speaker began, a gloomy man. 
James Holloway followed all that was said. He seemed to have two 
minds this afternoon. With one mind he followed the speaker, and 
understood all that he said; with the other mind he was still 
determining that something must be done, that he must enlist, 
emigrate, cut his throat, or do something. The gloomy speaker 
was getting a little warmer. He had reached the glories of the 
Empire, the necessity for building it up, and doing all in our power 
to preserve it, and hand it on to our children. We must even be 
prepared to make sacrifices for it. Though in his own private 
opinion no sacrifice would be necessary, still we must be prepared to 
make sacrifices. James Holloway, along with the rest of the 
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audience, loudly indicated his readiness to make a sacrifice. As he 
cheered, his mind Number Two was saying that something must be 
done, that it could not go on, and that he must go up again to the 
paper mills to see if a job was to be had there. 

The speaker was now threatening his audience. ‘* Was England 
to become a second-class Power?’ he asked them, Before asking 
this question he had paused ; and he asked it, not triumphantly, but 
with a deadly significance. His voice lowered itself. ‘ Was it 
possible that England might ever become a second-class Power ?” 
He spoke as if alluding to one of those darker subjects which are 
not mentioned in polite society. A third time he repeated the 
question, in a grave and awful whisper. ‘“ Was there any one in 
that room who had ever faced the possibility of England’s becom- 
ing a second-class Power—a Denmark, a Sweden, or a Norway ?” 
James Holloway felt faint. Then the speaker recovered himself, 
and brought out his emphatic No’s. He passed on once more to 
Empire, to Royalty, the Flag, and the Army and Navy, in a grand 
peroration. Holloway, who sat at the back of the room, rose to 
his feet with many of the audience, and shouted. As he rose, it 
seemed to him that he was indeed rising and rising. For a moment 
he thought that his spirit had left the body. Then he realised that 
he must be ill; and immediately fright seized him, and he turned 
sick and faint. He made for the door, and hurried out. 

James Holloway had a theory that when a man was feeling ill 
and done-up, the best thing he could do was to go and work. This 
he had often proved in practice. He made up his mind on the spot, 
that he would go and work. Cost what it might, he would work 
before nightfall. He went down to the docks, and slunk along the 
wharves unobserved. Come what might, he would work somewhere, 
at something. It was the only way to cure himself. Heaven was 
propitious. In a quiet corner, against a lonely wharf, he observed 
a Norwegian schooner, unloading small baulks of timber. The 
baulks of timber were being thrown out by hand from the hold of 
the vessel. Two seamen stood on deck, catching them as they 
popped out of the hold, and throwing them with a clatter on toa 
huge pile that had formed itself on the wharf. Two other seamen 
stood on this pile, throwing the wood slowly about, so as to build 
and shape the structure, and allow room for more. James Holloway 
slunk alongside this pile of wood. For some time he watched the 
men at work. He caught the eye of one of the seamen, and winked. 
The big Norwegian stopped work, and straightened himself with a 
slow, pleasant gasp. Jim scrambled on to the pile, and began to 
throw the timber towards its further end, so as to make room for 
more in the centre. The Norwegian smiled, and went on with his 
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own work. Jim worked away with awill. It was a luxury to put 
out his strength again ; and he felt better and better. Every moment 
he expected the mate to come and warn him off. The mate came to 
the edge of the vessel, and leaned his arm on the bulwarks, smiling 
ironically at Holloway. ‘ You laike vurk?” he said. Holloway 
worked away in silence. The mate smiled a deeper smile. He 
remained lazily leaning on the bulwarks for a minute, and then 
returned to his post above the hold, catching the timber as it 
popped out. The vessel was being unloaded by the crew, without 
any outside assistance but this voluntary aid proffered by our 
friend, They worked on till late. Holloway ventured no ques- 
tions; but they were evidently working overtime. Only one 
thought now occupied his mind. Would his services be recognised 
in any form? His unchartered work was against the rules of the 
docks ; and they had not even asked for it. Yet he augured well 
from the mate’s impassive look ; they were evidently in a hurry, as 
they were working late, and his work was a gain: to them. 

Presently the mate made a peculiar sound in his throat ; and 
they all stopped work. The mate leaned again on the bul- 
warks. The big seaman on the pile straightened himself once more 
with the same pleasant gasp. Slowly they all disappeared into the 
little fo’c’sle. Holloway stood on the pile in the gathering dusk, 
dismally watching them depart. The mate had now disappeared in 
the forward part of the vessel; and his last hope was gone. 
Suddenly the mate’s figure re-appeared on deck. He looked at 
Holloway, and nodded his head casually towards the fo’c’sle. 

Jim Holloway scrambled on board and, lowering his head, joined 
the other seamen in the fo’c’sle, which was about 6 feet by 8 feet. 
A beautiful smell greeted his nostrils, of frizzled onions and potatoes, 
along with tobacco and oil and tar. One of the men was frying a mess 
over a little stove. A table in the centre was prepared for the meal. 
Holloway jammed himself down by the table on a chest, trying to 
take up as little room as possible. The three other seamen lay in 
their bunks, enjoying the luxury of relief from toil. They grunted 
to one another in Norwegian, paying no attention to Jim. The 
cook glanced at him and laughed, as he stirred his pan. The cook 
could speak English. ‘No work in Hull,” he said, “very slack, 
all out of work.” He smiled affectionately at his onions. Presently 
the fry was served up on the table. The seamen came out of their 
bunks, and all fell to. Jim Holloway never enjoyed a meal so much. 
Two of the hands were scarcely more than boys. They had fair hair 
and blue eyes, and looked fresh and blooming, with enormous 
shoulders encased in blue jerseys. On Holloway’s right sat an older 
man, in a pair of boots reaching above his knees, which he had not 
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troubled to pull off. Opposite to him sat the cook. All five of 
them ate away with a relish ; a small lamp burned against the wall, 
and the smoke of the food went up from the table. The Norwegians 
became more talkative asthey ate. Holloway thought that never had 
he seen four such pleasant looking fellows. It was a luxury to him to 
rest his eyes on their contented faces. They paid but little attention 
to himself, and talked and laughed quietly to one another. It was 
a pleasure to hear them speaking in a foreign tongue, to watch their 
smiles and laughs and gestures, without knowing what it was they 
were talking about. The fo’c’sle was very warm. The men got out 
their tobacco, and began to smoke. They looked at one another 
through the smoke, now talking volubly. The cook began to hum, 
drumming his fingers on the table. He hummed louder and louder, 
and presently his humming broke into words, which he sang over 
to himself. When he reached a certain point in the song, the others 
stopped talking suddenly and joined in. The cook had a 
pleasant voice, and he made the most of it. He came out now with 
the next verse in style, and the others all joined in again at the right 
moment. The song sounded very pleasantly and strangely in 
Holloway’s ears ; unlike anything he had heard before. Opposite 
him on the wall was a picture post-card, representing a waterfall 
coming down a mountain-side into the sea; and Holloway kept his 
eyes fixed upon it. As the song rose and fell, Holloway became 
aware of the country to which these men belonged. He felt the 
atmosphere of the land from which they came ; and it seemed to 
make the fo’c’sle fresher and purer. It was a happy land they 
belonged to, and one that was dear to them—a small land far away 
north, far away from his troubles in Hull. ‘Lucky chaps! 
Lucky beggars !”’ he thought to himself. He spat on the floor. He 
could scarcely restrain his emotion and envy. He had never been 
outside Hull himself, and yet he felt and understood, and knew that 
he understood, the sort of country these men came from. He watched 
the Norwegians with closer interest and delight. Another of the 
seamen began to sing. One of the boys reached down a card-board 
box from his bunk, and turned over a few letters, and photographs 
done up in newspaper. He took out a photograph of a girl with 
large eyes wide apart, and fair hair parted on her forehead, and 
plaited down her back. He looked at it fondly and winked at 
Holloway. Then he kissed it and held it in his arm, and smiled at 
Holloway. Then he replaced it carefully in the newspaper. 
Holloway swore to himself. The cook told him to sing them a 
song. He gave them as much as he could remember of the last 
music-hall song. His voice was nasal. He hoped to have made an 
impression, but, to judge from their faces, they did not understand 
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his style and tone. At last he had toclear out. ‘ Well, good-night, 
mates, and thank ye kindly—much obliged, I’m sure.” Somewhat 
to his surprise they held out their hands; and he shook hands all 
round. On the dark deck outside, he paused for a moment, 
and looked back with a sigh at the bright, steaming interior of the 
little fo’c’sle. 

Then he slunk along the docks. He had a full belly, but no 
money in his pockets. Passing a deserted part of the wharf, he 
slipped into a storage shed, and presently came across an enormous 
empty packing case, with straw in it, into which he climbed, and 
nestled down at the bottom. He felt tired, comfortable, and happy ; 
but he could not sleep. He was thinking of the Norwegian 
schooner, and the land she was bound for. They were off the day 
after to-morrow, he had gathered from the cook—lucky fellows. 

All in an instant his mind was made up. He would go with them. 
Yes, this was what things had been working towards. He had got to 
do something, he must do something. Then he would go to Norway. 
His spirits rose wonderfully. Why, of course, it was just the thing. 
He would stow himself away somewhere in the hold. But what 
was he going to do when he got there? He cared not a jot. Let 
them send him to quod, let them do anything with him, he wanted 
to see that little harbour, and the mountain, and the young woman 
whose photograph had been kissed. What was there to keep him in 
Hull? When in doubt, do something, he said to himself, and fell 
asleep, and dreamed of the waterfall and the mountain. In his ear 
the music of the Norwegian song kept rising and falling rhythmically. 
He sat beside the waterfall, with his arm round the waist of a young 
lady. 

‘Tn the grey of the morning, he awoke again. He remembered 
his decision of the night before, and felt doubtful. He was only a 
fool to think of such a plan. ‘Go to Norway, eh?” He laughed, 
and spat into the straw in which he lay. He lay there thinking for 
some time. Then he scrambled out and sloped along the wharf. 
It was drizzling, and just getting light. 

Jim Holloway had a theory that no man could fight against 
Destiny. This had been proved again and again in his life. He 
had often thought of getting married, of finding a nice girl who 
would do him good; and he had remained a bachelor. That 
was Destiny. He had often thought of leaving Hull and making 
a fresh start somewhere else, making the most of himself, earning 
the respect of his fellow-men, and a regular wage ; but he had 
remained at Hull, in irregular employment, or out of employ- 
ment. This was Destiny. He was always on the lookout for 
Destiny. His great-coat had come to him by Destiny. He 
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had found it hanging on a paling. Destiny had ruled his life. 
Destiny now carried him up to the town. It first of all pawned his 
overcoat, and bought him two loaves of bread, some cheese, and a 
large stone bottle of water. It acted with infinite caution, and 
waited two days and a night. It rested his mind, and healed the 
pain of the last many weeks. It bade good-bye to Hull, and the 
drizzle, and the dreary tramp from dockyard to dockyard, and 
from one mill to another. He spent most of the day outside his 
usual pub. ‘Now what should make me think of going to 
Norway?” he kept saying to himself. And then he laughed to 
himself. He discussed a variety of themes, as usual, with a choice 
company outside the public-house. He felt his eyes twinkling as he 
spoke, and he kept smiling. He was wondering what they would 
say, if he told them he was going to Norway? Who could tell ? 
It was just pure Destiny. He had seen it last night in the fo’c’sle, 
and it was a place which would suit him, it was a place which was 
meant for him. This day and the next, as he waited for his schooner 
to be loaded up, and ready to start, were the happiest of his life so 
far. He was at last going to do something. For ten years past he 
had felt that Destiny was on its way ; it was coming, and.something 
would happen. Nowhe knewit had come. He smiled benevolently 
on his poor companions. He took the lead in the conversation. 
He was full of confidence and cheerfulness ; and the spirits of his 
companions rose, they knew not why. Jim Holloway was conscious 
again of his two minds, With one mind he talked and jested and 
swore with his pals; with the other he knew that Destiny was at 
work, that a new life had begun. With one mind he talked sound 
sense and reason to his companions, with the other he cognised a 
project, the meaning and sense of which he knew it was impossible 
for him to explain to any mortal man. But the knowledge of this 
only made him happier. He thrust his hands deep down in his 
breeches’ pockets. Yes, he was going away, going away the following 
night—where to he did not know, what to do he did not care—but 
he was going somewhere, and Destiny was taking him there. 

He kept an eye on the schooner, until the loading-up for the 
home journey was completed. That night he went down to the 
docks about midnight. He had not the slightest doubt that he 
should be successful in stowing himself away. He had no difficulty 
in getting on to the wharves, and soon found his little schooner. 
There she lay, with her old-fashioned spars and rigging visible 
against the sky. Sure enough, he had nothing to do but drop 
quietly on board, and slip down into the hold. It was all as easy as 
possible. He met no policeman or dock-watcher anywhere on the 
wharves. A miscellaneous cargo had been shipped in the hold. 
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Jim looked about for a comfortable corner. Doubts kept drifting 
across his mind, He was afraid, now and then, that he had perhaps 
gone off his head in doing such a senseless thing ; but this doubt 
troubled him very little. He had a theory that when a man 
thought one thing, the opposite was usually the truth; and this 
comforted him. He groped about with circumspection in the hold, 
cautiously lighting matches until he found a snug little corner right 
down in the cargo, where he could stow himself comfortably. 
There was even a shelf for his bottle of water, his two loaves, and 
his bit of cheese. He felt neither hungry, tired, nor thirsty, but 
perfectly normal. He curled himself up, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
and was soon fast asleep. 

Bang, bump. . . . It was morning, and more cargo was being 
swung down into the hold. Jim had climbed down into the hold by 
the forward hatch, and he had scrambled aft. The stern hatch had 
been closed down, and he had had an idea that it was closed for good. 
Now to his surprise the light shone ; it had been opened again. He 
heard the rattle of the steam crane, and big boxes began to swing 
down above him. Jim sat still, his heart in his mouth. Bump came 
a large case of several tons weight right above his head, entirely 
closing the aperture at the bottom of which he sat. He was shut in 
atrap. For a moment his head swam, and he thought of shouting 
and disclosing himself. But in another moment Destiny presented 
itself to his reason. He was acting under compulsion; this was 
only a friendly joke on the part of his guide. All was yet well— 
though pitch dark. He lay comfortably and quietly, penned in his 
little cabin. As soon as the hatch overhead was closed, and all 
sounds had ceased, he tried the strength of his prison walls. The 
cleft in the cargo which formed his prison was about four feet high 
and three wide. Consequently he could get his back against its roof, 
and use the whole strength of his body to lift. He put his hands on 
his knees, and put out his strength little by little. So great was the 
purchase that it seemed to him that nothing could possibly resist 
him. Yet the case never budged. It weighed tons. Again he put 
out the whole strength of his body. Its force appeared to him 
tremendous, but it was of no avail. Well, he had his bottle of 
water and his two loaves, and they would not be many days crossing 
the sea—then all would be well He had tobacco with him, and 
lit his pipe and made himself comfortable. Presently he knew they 
were moving ; and before long they were out at sea. The ship was 
tossing and rolling ; he could hear the waves crunching against her 
sides, and rushing past them. It never occurred to him to be sea- 
sick, as his thoughts were busy. He had become happy again, now 
that they were off, as he smoked his pipe in the dark, It was mad- 
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ness from beginning to end, and he knew it ; but that was just the 
point. He could never have settled on such an expedition as this 
for himself—it had all been done for him. He had been waiting 
for years and years, and now his time had come. To think that 
Destiny should have taken him in hand like this, singled him out 
from his companions, and sent him on a voyage of faith. It was 
glorious. Of course it was all nonsense. What possible use was 
there in his going to Norway? What in the name of fortune was 
he going to do when he got there? What the devil had ever 
suggested it? But it was just these arguments which proved the 
presence of Destiny. For, in spite of them all, he was going. 

In the midst of these thoughts he fell into a happy sleep ; then 
he awoke and thought, then he slept again. Time passed. Between 
sleeping and waking, and thinking and sleeping again, days passed 
by. It seemed to him that weeks, even months had passed ; but he 
decided that it was not more than a few days. Still, they must be 
already somewhere near Norway, he thought. So far, he had eaten 
and drunk nothing. He was saving his provisions up in case of bad 
weather and delays ; and he had felt no need of them, lying there 
sleeping. On waking from a nap some days before, as the time had 
seemed to him, he had felt hungry, and a trifle thirsty. But he had re- 
sisted the temptation to eat and drink ; and it had quite passed away 
again. Such a long while had passed since then, without his taking any- 
thing, that he began to look upon himself as a sort of fasting man. 
He had a theory that sleep was as good as food and drink, and he was 
proving it up to the hilt. Now, however, the time had come, he 
thought, to take a little food and drink. He began with a bit of 
bread, but found he could not eat it till he had drunk some water. 
He took a refreshing gulp, and applied himself to the bread. But 
he could not get on with it; it seemed to stick in his throat. He 
took a little more water, not enough to satisfy him. He lay down 
and slept again, and awoke feeling thirsty. He then recollected a 
theory of his that, in the treatment of appetites, half measures were 
no use, and it was best to satisfy them fully, and so let them be. So 
he had a real good drink, wiped his mouth and corked up the stone 
bottle. Five minutes afterwards he felt thirsty again. This time 
he had to deny himself, but he could not sleep for thinking of the 
water in the bottle. He was also puzzled by this feeling of thirst. 
He could not make it out. He had drunk a good half-pint or more, 
enough to last a man who was not working, but just lying idle, as 
long as you like. Why should he feel thirsty again at once? The 
right plan, the normal plan was, to quench his thirst, and then go 
comfortably for twenty-four hours without any more drink. So he 
took another pull at the bottle, to make sure that the thirst was 
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satisfied, and laid himself down to sleep. In three minutes he was 
thirsty again. He saw now that he had a battle to fight, that an 
enemy had risen up against him. He could sleep no more, because this 
enemy grew. When he did drop off intoa doze, the enemy took new 
and strange shapes. It was better to fight it waking than sleeping. 
It was not thirst merely that he suffered from, but fear. 

Fear laid hold of him more and more ; an unknown horror of 
darkness lay before him. He had never been afraid of death. 
Death at this moment, in the open air and with his thirst quenched, 
would have been bliss. But death where he was, and with his thirst 
unsatisfied. . . . Every now and then he put his lips to the 
stone bottle, and enjoyed a few moments of exquisite pleasure. The 
thirst was momentarily relieved ; but the fear remained, and soon 
the suffering came back again. At last the water was all gone. 
His whole being became absorbed in one awful want. The very 
objects of his consciousness—the darkness, the walls of his prison, 
the empty bottle, the remains of the bread and cheese, his own body 
—these things ceased to be themselves, and became one unspeakable 
thirst. He began to shout at the top of his voice. He put his 
back to the roof of his prison, and strained against it with his whole 
force. He shouted and shouted for days, it seemed to him. A 
raging madness took possession of him ; he flung himself about his 
prison, then he lay and wept and sobbed, sucking the salt tears into 
his mouth with his dry tongue. Then he cursed God, Creation, and 
Destiny, with every foul word known in Hull. 

Sometimes there would come a lull in these paroxysms. Whilst 
lying in one of these calmer moments, half senseless, he suddenly 
noticed that the ship was steadier. The deafening sound of plung- 
ing and surging had given place to a loud cackling, as she rippled 
through quieter water. A wild hope sprang up in his breast. 
They must be reaching Norway. He had been weeks and weeks in 
his prison ; and the end of the journey must be close at hand. For 
a time his sufferings vanished, swallowed up by hope. Every 
moment he expected to hear even the ripple cease, and to reach the 
stillness of the harbour side. Hour after hour the water cackled 
loudly past the ship’s sides. He shouted again and again ; but his 
voice was still drowned and powerless to carry. How many more 
hours of anguish before they reached the port? Time, as it passed, 
brought its inexorable answer. There was no end to the journey, 
there never would be any end to it. He would go mad and die long 
before the end ever came. The cackle of the stiller waters sounded 
everlastingly in his ears, and yet they never got to the shore. The 
ship was evidently moving, so there must be some breeze outside ; 
yet the waves no longer rocked her, they only splashed and rippled 
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round her. He argued and argued as to the meaning ot this. 
Gradually hope gave way again to madness and despair. He went 
off his head once more, and raged about within his little tomb. 
Once more he found himself calm. It seemed to him that he awoke 
from a state of unconsciousness, The waters were still talking 
round the ship’s sides, in the same loud and senseless manner. He 
found his mind strangely clear, and saw things in the light of reason. 
He had been a fool and a madman. It was all a lie, that nonsense 
about Destiny—all day-dreams. This was the real truth, this was 
his awakening to the facts of life. He had always refused to face 
the truth, liked to live in a little world of his own imagination, and 
this was the end of it . . . this was the real truth . . . darkness 
and suffering, awful suffering... . . “* People would never believe 
what suffering is,” he thought, “they would never believe it, not if 
you was to tell them, till you was black in the face, they could not 
believe it . . . it’s worse than what anybody understands... . . 
And this is truth, this is God’s blessed truth. I believed a 
fairy-tale, and I’ve got what I deserve.” He began to shout and 
scream once more ; and then he fell by degrees into a state of coma. 

As he lay unconscious, the ship came into port, after a long 
journey up the land-locked coast of Norway. Half an hour 
afterwards, he came to his senses again. A\ll was still around him. 
For a while he thought that he was dead. Then he heard a sound 
overhead, and a crack of light appeared in the roof of his prison. 
“Help, help!” he shouted, in a strong triumphant voice. Joy 
overpowered him, and quenched his thirst. Even in his excitement 
he noticed that his thirst was gone for the moment. He heard men 
walking above him, and he shouted again, strongly and joyfully. 
The case above began to shift, and in a moment he was out of his 
hole. “Water!” he cried, and scrambled on to deck. He was 
struck blind by the light, and held out his hands, crying— 
“Water!” They brought him water and he drank, checking his 
greed with all his might. He did not wish to drown his life, now 
that he had just found it. He compelled himself to drink quietly. 
He kept his eyes tightly closed as he drank. An ocean of blinding 
light surrounded him, as though he were in the presence of God. 
His whole being was absorbed in joy, and intense, almost in- 
sufferable light, as he sipped the water of life. Presently he 
staggered to his feet. A hand was stretched out to help him; 
but he put it from him, and reached the bulwarks. The world 
began to appear to him, unfolding itself little by little out of a 
sea of glory. Overhead he became aware of a mountain, its sides 
and summit steaming with a dazzling mist. Out of a golden haze 
on either hand appeared more mountains, and the sea, or a lake, he 
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knew not which, reflecting one another into the distance. His 
vision became stronger and clearer. Now he saw that the sun was 
shining, and that waterfalls were streaming down the mountain- 
sides ; he could hear the fresh sound of them in the distance. The 
sky was blue overhead. At the foot of the mountain the corn 
was growing. The waterfalls dashed down the rocks, and 
tumbled into the fields, making rain-bows above the corn. He 
staggered back again to his can of water, and sat down on the deck, 
with his back against the fo’c’sle wall. The seamen stood around 
him, smiling. He had his drink ; but they now acted as bread and 
meat to him, as he looked at their tanned faces and stalwart figures, 
warm in the sun. He felt very dazed and helpless as he lay on the 
deck, and wondered what they would do with him. Though he had 
staggered to his feet, he thought he was too weak to walk. The 
cook kept talking to him in broken English. The seamen had not 
been able to do anything but smile so far; but now the cook’s 
expression became more emphatic, 

“What you want? What you doing here? What you come 
over for?” Jim Holloway remembered himself. He scrambled 
on to his feet again. His head swam, and his knees began to totter. 
The cook caught him round the waist, but Jim put his arm aside. 
“ Just give us a bite of something,” he said, “and then I'll go and 
look for work,” and he gazed up at the mountain overhead, standing 
firmly without assistance on the deck. He felt that, whatever 
happened, he must not give Destiny away again, but play up to it 
manfully. The cook smiled. He bent over the bulwarks and 
talked to a girl who stood on the wooden quay. Then he walked 
up the ship, talked to the mate, and came back to Jim, who was 
leaning on the bulwarks again, looking at the mountain. “ You go 
‘long with her,” he said, pointing to the girl. Jim stepped on shore 
bravely, and walked off with the girl down the sunlit road. The 
girl had blue eyes and a softly glowing complexion, a shawl was 
tied over her flaxen hair, her sleeves were white, and she wore a blue 
serge skirt. Jim limped along beside her in his greasy green black 
clothes. All his life at Hull he had never before felt so like a tramp 
and a ne’er-do-weel. In his excitement he kept explaining to her 
his condition and suffering in voluble English. They passed up a 
little stone path, through the hayfields, crossed a bridge over a 
rushing and roaring river, and came to a large substantial wooden 
hut. Here Jim was seated at a table, and given milk and bread and 
cheese, and a hundred comforts. His soul was fed with fatness. 
The mother of the household and her daughter attended to him, 
freely and kindly, and with a roughness which put him at his ease. 
He cracked jokes at them, and laughed as he soaked his bread in 
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the milk and gained strength. The cook soon turned up from the 
ship. ‘ Now you in luck, my friend,” he said. “There is the pier 
building over there at Sandener, two kilometres, all short of hands, 
the men busy, milk the cows in the saeters. You get work on the 
pier.” ‘I thought so,” said Jim, and a smile of triumph lit up his 
face. He was shown some clean straw in a barn next door, and 
rolled up for a ten hours’ sleep. Next day he was off early. His 
sufferings seemed to have left no effect whatever. He walked 
lightly along the coast ; presently he turned a corner of the bay; 
and a small village with a wooden hotel came in sight. Sure enough, 
a wooden pier was being constructed. He walked straight up to a 
little wooden office, and applied for work. The manager could 
speak English. There was a considerable colloquy. Jim explained 
that he had taken a passage over from Hull in search of work. 
The manager raised his eyebrows in astonishment. Jim told a string 
of lies in answer to his questions ; he had heard, he said, in Hull 
that work was to be found in Sandener. The manager was baffled. 
He put back his cap and stared at the draggled figure. Then he 
engaged his services as a pile-driver at eighteen krone a week. Jim 
had a hard day’s work. Now and then he feared that he was going 
to faint. He worked with four Norwegians, heaving up the ton- 
weight hammer, and letting it fall with a bang on to the pile. He 
marvelled at his own powers of endurance after his sufferings. 
What refreshed him was the thought of Destiny. When he was on 
the point of giving in, the thought came to him, and a sensation of 
sweetness and happiness stole over him, renewing his strength. 


’ 


The steersman came to himself with a start, They were close 
to Sandener ; and the boat had entered the shadow of the mountain. 
The sound of the oars echoed louder. He steered towards the 
wooden pier. On it stood his wife, smiling and waving. They 
landed, made the boat fast for the night, and walked up all together 
to the house with the flagstaff. The mountain rose above his 
house, grey, vast, and barren in the gathering gloom. But it 
brought no chill or vague foreboding to his breast. For, in spite of 
his settled life and prosperity, he still loved Destiny. 

G. Warre Cornish 





BISHOPS AND HISTORIANS! 


O bishop's letters are less episcopal, or more amusing, 
than the letters of Dr. Stubbs. Stubbs was thoroughly 
clerical, and severely orthodox. But a bishop, except in name, 
he was not. From the bottom of his soul, and in almost 
equal proportions, he hated ceremony, fuss, and waste of 
time. An old-fashioned High Churchman by conviction, 
detesting Erastianism with all the fervour of Becket, he had 
no respect for the outward symbols of Ritualism, and pre- 
ferred an umbrella to a pastoral staff. Simply and deeply 
religious, he could not resist making fun of what he 
despised, and he despised everything that was not real. 
Learned as Germans are learned, to an extent and in a 
degree which make an Englishman a prodigy, he passed 
the second half of his long and active career among men 
who hardly knew what it was that he studied. He 
described himself as unable to read any book except one 
which began with a B, meaning Bradshaw, and as having 
no time to take a seidlitz powder. About his friend and 
younger contemporary, Dr. Creighton, there may be 
much argument, and two opinions. For, though there 
were many bishops, and only one man who could finish the 
History of the Papacy during the Reformation, nobody ever 
denied that Creighton made a very good bishop indeed. 
Not even his faithful editor, Mr. Hutton, can assert as 
much of Stubbs. Except personal religion and personal 
kindness, he had no episcopal qualities at all. He was not 
a preacher, or an administrator, or an organiser, or a 
man of business. He did not suffer fools gladly ; he cared 


1 Letters of William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford. Edited by William 
Holden Hutton, B.D. London: Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd., 1904. 
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nothing for music ; he thoroughly disliked all shows ; he 


was not at home in Convocation, or in London society, or 
in the House of Lords ; his politics were pure Toryism of 
the most uncompromising kind. Of the statesmanship 
which restrains followers, or conciliates opponents, he never 
showed a trace. He would have thought it “ underhand.” 
He could not away with dissenters ; and when a Wesleyan 
school asked for an “occasional monitor” suggested that 
the Nonconformist conscience was meant. Of lawyers 
he had a holy horror, so that the mere fact of a 
clergyman being under the ban of the Courts gave him a 
claim upon Stubbs’s sympathies. He was so little a man 
of the world that, when he sat with Lord Coleridge on the 
Ritual Commission, he marvelled to find the Lord Chief 
Justice of England an Erastian, or believer in the supreme 
authority of the State. None of these peculiarities pre- 
vented Stubbs from being a true historian, or a most lovable 
man. A clergyman who had them all could only have 
become a good bishop by a miracle; and the age of 
miracles has ceased. 

The character of Dr. Stubbs must inspire even those 
who did not know him with reverence and affection. It is 
indeed wholesome to read of a life so honest, simple, 
manly, and true. The idea of cant or pretence was loath- 
some to him. When he was bored by a long service, with 
many hymns, he said so. Most things did bore him, 
except history, real religion, and fun. His humour was 
irrepressible ; and he seldom attempted to repress it. He 
did not even require an audience. I remember, when I was 
at Oxford, contemplating with awe the Professor of History, 
as he read in the Union a magazine which contained a 
review by Mr. Froude of Sir George Trevelyan’s Life of 
Macaulay. Suddenly he got up, and put down his Fraser 
with the muttered words: “ When rhetoricians fall out, 
historians may come by their own.” That seems to me 
more artistic than Mr. Hutton’s solemn description of 
Hallam as “the strangest of all pretenders to impartiality 
where any Churchman or Church question was concerned.” 
Hallam was a Whig. Stubbs was a Tory. It is possible 
to admire one without sneering at the other ; and Stubbs, 
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at least, paid Hallam the compliment of stopping where 
he began. Mr. Hutton is apparently a prey to the delusion 
that there can be only one kind of history and one kind of 
historian. Stubbs never forgot that he was a clergyman, or, 
as Mr. Iiutton says, a Churchman. But it would be as 
bigoted to complain of him on that ground, as to find fault 
with Hallam for taking the side of the laity. Stubbs, like 
Hallam, had his prejudices ; like Hallam, he was human, 
and he was always loyal to the Church he served. What 
was perhaps most admirable and most touching was the 
quaint homeliness, the simple modesty with which he con- 
cealed his vast store of laboriously acquired information. 
Not even the self-sacrificing generosity with which, in spite 
of his large family, he cut down all needless expenses that 
he might have more to give away, is more truly Christian 
than his unnatural freedom from the pride of intellect or 
knowledge. 

It was no easy path to learning that he took. Although 
he came of a good old Yorkshire stock, and his forbears had 
been yeomen time out of mind, his father could not send 
him to a public school, or to a good school of any kind ; 
and he would not have gone to Oxford if he had not been 
taken as a servitor at Christchurch. He had, of course, 
great natural ability, and a memory which never failed him. 
But he read prodigiously before he won his First Class and 
his Fellowship at Trinity. If he owed his early chance to 
Archbishop Longley, whom he always gratefully revered, 
from the moment he set foot in Christchurch he did every- 
thing for himself. He was never tired of reading, and he 
never forgot what he read. If he had become a College 
Tutor, he would certainly have been popular, and would 
probably have written some of the wittiest rhymes in the 
Oxford anthology. In this respect he began badly, as Mr. 
Hutton needlessly illustrates. But he steadily improved ; 
and his well-known lines on Froude and Kingsley, too 
familiar for quotation, have all the marks of a good 
epigram, except brevity. On the other hand, he found 
the country, as Creighton found it after him, propitious for 
a student’s life. He had no great love of it in itself ; and he 
regarded two daily services in his church as an obligation. 
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Like Creighton, he took pupils, one of whom was Mr. 
Swinburne. Here, again, Mr. Hutton is unfortunate, and 
with less excuse than before. Because Mr. Swinburne 
wrote him a warm and affectionate letter about his old 
tutor, Mr. Hutton must needs make a personal attack upon 
the late Master of Balliol, to whom Mr. Swinburne was 
sincerely and deeply attached. Although there was not 
much in common between Stubbs and Jowett, they were 
on friendly terms ; and Stubbs became Chaplain at Balliol 
while Jowett was Master. But even a “Churchman” is 
intolerable to Mr. Hutton, when he happens to be a Broad 
Churchman. While vicar of Navestock, in Essex, Stubbs 
was also a guardian of the poor and a diocesan inspector of 
schools. When Archbishop Longley was translated from 
York to Canterbury, in 1862, he made Stubbs librarian at 
Lambeth, and in 1863 his appointment by Sir John Romilly, 
to edit for the famous Ro//s Series the Chronicles of Richard 
the First, was a vast benefit to learning. His characters 
of Richard himself, of Dunstan, of Henry the Second, of 
Edward the First, proved to historical students that a new 
historian had arisen, compared with whom Brewer, and 
Luard, and Shirley were mere antiquaries and Dryasdusts. 
Although Stubbs was rather afraid of eloquence, and pictur- 
esque historians, such as Macaulay, did not appeal to him, 
yet few men could be more eloquent than he, or more 
vividly epigrammatic. Take, for instance, the contrast 
between Richard and Saladin, which is much more than 
the “trick of telling phrase” that Mr. Hutton calls it. 









“Saladin was a good heathen, Richard a bad Christian ; set side by side, 
there is not much to choose between them ; judged each by his own standard, 
there is very much. Could they have changed faith and place, Saladin would 
have made a better Christian than Richard, and Richard, perhaps, no worse 
heathen than Saladin ; but Saladin’s possible Christianity would have been as 
far above his actual heathenism as Richard’s possible heathenism would have 
been above his actual Christianity.” 


Mr. Hutton has missed the point. Tricks of phrase 
do not produce passages like this. It is because Stubbs 
knew the two men, by study and insight, as a contemporary 
knew them, that he could describe them from the soul 
outwards, not from the skin inwards. Stubbs’s perfect 
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singleness of mind and disinterested love of truth for its 
own sake, his native Yorkshire shrewdness, combined with 
the thoroughness and accuracy of his research, qualified 
him, as no other man was qualified, to find the living 
among the dead, and to draw from musty documents a 
human drama. Although he said, in reference to Buckle, 
that he did not believe in the philosophy of history, he 
certainly did not treat history as a science. He was full of 
historic aversions and predilections, from the days of Dunstan 
to his own. He communicated his politics without reserve 
to Freeman; who certainly did not share them. In 1859, 
he was for Austria against the “wretched Italians,” and 
felt “extreme contempt” for Victor Emmanuel. Perhaps 
Freeman may have felt more inclined to agree when Stubbs 
told him that no dissenter could write a History of England, 
because they had no ancestors and could see nothing good 
before the Reformation. Stubbs was fond of drawing 
pedigrees ; and he must have known that everyone has the 
same number of ancestors, whether they were ennobled, 
beheaded, or left to themselves. If he were joking, one 
can only say that he usually jokes with less difficult and 
more success. As, for example, in a letter about Froude : 
“He mauls Cardinal Pole pretty considerably, but / think it is the cheapest 


thing to do, as Gardiner and Bonner both come so much better out of any 
examination than he does ; ” 


or about Capitular Masses, when 


“the question turned into what were Chapter-Houses used for, to which I 
cannot give an answer ; nor, think, can he—probably to get cold in ; ” 


or in his quaint ejaculation that he likes 


“the men who passed under the old system better than the Balliolised idiots 
who get classes under the new.” 


In 1866, Mr. Goldwin Smith resigned the Chair of 
Modern History at Oxford. With the possible exception 
of Halford Vaughan, no such brilliant lecturer had been 
known in the University. He was an advanced Liberal, 
not to say a Radical, and had taken a prominent part in 
the politics of the day. Lord Derby, who was Chancellor 
of Oxford as well as Prime Minister, could hardly be 
expected to keep up the Liberal tradition by appointing 
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Freeman, if a suitable Conservative were to be found. 
He was indeed fortunate in his choice of Mr. Stubbs, 
whose studies lay quite out of his own line. Mr. Stubbs, 
for his part, accepted the post without hesitation. Undis- 
turbed research would perhaps have suited him still better. 
But he had a family to keep, and he must have felt, 
modest as he was, that no man in England could maintain 
the historical credit of the University better than he. He 
was not an impressive lecturer. He seemed to be more in- 
terested in his manuscript than in his audience. The single 
volume which is the sole monument of his professorship 
shows him at his best, combining with his native sagacity 
and unrivalled knowledge the eloquence and the humour 
which he too often suppressed. His character of Henry 
the Eighth is a literary masterpiece, which neither his 
predecessor nor his successor has excelled. He knew too 
much, and assumed too much, for the “ Balliolised idiot,” 
or even the ordinary undergraduate, to follow him. His 
formal deliverances on public occasions, which have alone 
survived, were models of terseness, thoroughness, and wit. 
In politics, which cannot be eliminated from history, he 
stood at opposite poles to the author of Three English 
Statesmen. In the unrestrained freedom of his private cor- 
respondence, it may be seen what a Tory he was. 

“We are very quiet,” he wrote to Freeman in 1864, “now we have got 
rid of that Garibaldi. I do not think that Gladstone or Lord Shaftesbury 
were either of them sensible enough to have sent him away for political 


reasons, I believe that for once they both spoke the truth when they denied 
that—but it is what they should have done.” 


Stubbs can hardly have believed Lord Shaftesbury to 
be a liar, whatever he may then have thought of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and one must not take too seriously his persistent 
chaff of Freeman. Nevertheless, his hostility to the Italian 
movement was genuine, and of a piece with his life-long 
distaste for Liberalism. He was too honourable a man, 
morally too great a man, to abuse his position as professor 
for the interests or the purposes of a party. As he said 
himself in his Inaugural Lecture, his object was not to 
make Whigs or Tories, but to make them good Tories or 
good Whigs. As for Radicals, he would, I think, have 
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left them to the police, with perhaps a saving clause for 
Freeman, Green, and Mr. Bryce. 

When he came to deal with facts, his love of truth pre- 
vailed over all other considerations, though it was certain 
that the cause of the medieval Church would not suffer in 
his hands. He made no secret from the first of his con- 
viction that history justified the ways of God to man. 
He described himself as “ steeped in clerical and Conserva- 
tive principles.” Conservative he certainly was. But what 
did he mean by “clerical”? He has himself answered the 
question, in defining “the clerical spirit and mind” to be 
that 


“which regards truth and justice above all things, which believes what it 
believes firmly and intelligently, but with a belief that is fully convinced that 
truth and justice must in the end confirm the doctrine that it upholds, with a 
belief that party statement and highly coloured pictures of friend and foe 
alike are dangerous enemies of truth and justice, and damage in the long run 
the cause that employs them; that all sides have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by full and fair knowledge of the truth.” 


This is not perhaps a good specimen of the Professor’s 
style, either from a logical or from a grammatical point of 
view. But why a layman should object to the substance 
of it, | cannot imagine. Stubbs can hardly have supposed 
that Freeman or Mr. Goldwin Smith would have put any 
other thing above truth and justice. Nor would he have 
cited his colleague at Cambridge, the Reverend Charles 
Kingsley, as one who never drew highly coloured pictures 
of friend or foe. He once said of himself : “‘ What a good 
layman I should have made ;” and to use “ clerical” in the 
sense of “ religious” is to put oneself on a level with Sir 
Wilfred Witwould, who thought that “ orthodox ” was the 
Greek for claret. Even in his Inaugural Lecture Professor 
Stubbs could not abstain from the clerical remark that the 
present of Italy, as distinguished from her past, was a 
“living death.” But, after all, in a teacher of history it 
is knowledge, not opinion, that matters. 

Professor Stubbs had little or no sympathy with modern 
Oxford. Liberalism in politics he thought foolish. 
Liberalism in theology he thought wrong. It says much 
for the kindness of his heart and his fidelity to friend- 
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ship, that he never ceased his intimacy with John Richard 
Green, who gave up his Orders and became a Freethinker. 
When he found a volume of Renan, he put it in the 
waste-paper basket, though Renan was, at least, a great 
Oriental scholar, and as little like the “shallow infidel ” as 
need be. He had not much belief in examinations ; and 
for philosophy, idealist or materialist, he had no taste. 
His leader in academic matters was Dr. Pusey, his staunchest 
ally was Dr. Liddon, and in his first sermon from the 
University pulpit on the 3rd of November, 1867, he made 
the astounding statement that, “ with a few notable excep- 
tions, the whole of the popular Press was ostentatiously 
and implacably set against religion.” Unless by religion 
he meant the peculiar tenets associated with the name of 
Pusey, a wilder assertion was never made ; and, little as 
Stubbs knew of the world, it is quite unpardonable in 
him to have made it. But we forget trifles like this when 
we come to consider the Constitutional History of England, 
which was published in three volumes during the years from 
1874 to 1878. Mr. Hutton is never tired of comparing 
this work with the Decline and Fall, thus doing it a great 
injustice. Stubbs would have been the last man to range 
himself with the greatest of all English, perhaps of all, 
historians. Gibbon has neither equal nor second ; and the 
only subsequent historian who has approached him in the 
magnitude of his task, or the breadth of his treatment, is 
Finlay. Stubbs’s real rivals are Hallam and Milman, whom 
he surpassed in learning, if not in practical wisdom. He 
aspired rather to the German ideal, and, when the first 
volume appeared, a contemporary critic remarked that it 
was rather a German than an English book. And yet 
Stubbs, as his name implies, was English to the core. He 
had the love of liberty, though not of Liberalism; the 
dislike of sentiment; the hatred of equivocation and in- 
directness ; the aversion from “the fetid atmosphere of a 
Court,” which the inhabitants of these islands cherish, or 
used to cherish, as virtues. He knew a man as his brother 
Yorkshiremen know a horse. Although he laid stress in 
his Preface upon the fact that he was writing a history of 
institutions, there is plenty of flesh and blood on his bones. 
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He knew how to say much in few words, as in the case 
of Henry Beaufort. 


“The Cardinal of England passed away; not, as the great poet has 
described him, in the pangs of a melodramatic despair, but with the same 
businesslike dignity in which for so long he had lived and ruled.” 


Sometimes, but not often, he let himself go. Henry 
the Fifth excited all his enthusiasm. 


“ He was religious, pure in life, temperate, liberal, careful and yet splendid, 
merciful, truthful, and honourable .. . a brilliant soldier, a sound diplo- 
matist, an able organiser and consolidator of all forces at his command ; the 
restorer of the English navy, the founder of our military, international, and 
maritime law.” 


To the Plantagenets, and the England of the Middle 
Ages, such ample justice had never been done before. 
Stern moralist as he was, though making dangerously 
“liberal” allowance for the vices of “ Churchmen” and 
kings, he had the human sympathy without which it is not 
really possible to reconstruct the past. The Se/ect Charters, 
which preceded his greater work, displayed his initial 
power, and vindicated his right to be an authoritative ex- 
ponent of the Constitution. He himself thought that he 
was better appreciated in Germany than in England. But 
in Freeman he had the same sort of champion as Huxley 
was to Darwin; and Freeman used the columns of the 
Saturday Review to trumpet his fame, until he must have 
been almost sick of it himself. He was not blind to the 
faults of his trumpeting friends. He perceived that Free- 
man’s iteration deserved an unclerical epithet, and he had 
no faith whatever in the enterprise which produced Green’s 
Short History of the English People. 


“ For a popular history,” he wrote to Freeman, “such as he contemplates, 
surely Charles Knight and the Pictorial people have done what is necessary 
and possible from existing materials.” 


Wisdom did not die with Charles Knight ; and every- 
one knows what a splendid success Green’s book had. 
That Stubbs did not altogether like it, is clear from his 
letters. His views of Charles the First and of Laud were, 
as he says, fundamentally different from Green’s. Even 
on George the Third he would not trust him. Freeman 
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was more remote from the topics that burn ; and Stubbs 
would indeed have been ungrateful if he had not admired 
Freeman. 

“Stubbs was not satisfied,” says Mr. Hutton with 
extreme unction, “to be wholly without pastoral cares.” 
It must, however, be admitted that very little sufficed. 
When, in 1875, nine years after resigning Navestock in 
Essex, he accepted Cholderton in Wiltshire, it was on con- 
dition that he “ might legally count as residence in his 
benefice the whole of the term-times at Oxford, and would 
still be entitled to three months’ leave without licence,” 
which used to be called French leave. The Church of 
England is famous for her admirable elasticity ; and per- 
haps this is as good an instance of it as could be found. It 
is pleasant to add that he did really visit Cholderton for 
three months in the summer, and was thought “a nice kind 
gentleman ” by his flock. He did not think Mr. Disraeli a 
nice kind gentleman when in this same year he gave the 
Deanery of Ripon, which would just have suited Stubbs, to 
another ; and he complained rather bitterly that he himself 
‘“‘had not let down the party to which he belonged.” In 
1879, however, Lord Beaconsfield gave him a Canonry at 
St. Paul’s. It was not altogether a suitable appointment, for 
the Canons of St. Paul’s ought to be popular preachers. 
Stubbs should have been Canon of Christchurch and Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, instead of Dr. Bright, a far 
less able man. Still, it was a welcome recognition, even from 
the unhonoured head of his own party; and it enabled him 
once more to be happy without the cure of souls. It also 
brought him into close relations with Dean Church, which 
would have been an advantage to anyone. As might be 
expected, his sermons did not draw large congregations ; and 
he characteristically remarked that the newspapers, after 
stating that Mr. This or Dr. That preached in the morning, 
added: “In the afternoon the pulpit was occupied by the 
Canon in residence.” But the Canonry had the great 
merit of making him comfortable, and enabling him to 
pursue the work of his life without distraction. Unfortu- 
nately, he allowed himself to be put on the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission, where “ everyone had a psalm and no 
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doctrine and no patience.” What had he to do with such 
futilities ? The lawyers, especially Lord Coleridge, only 
irritated him by reading the Reformation Acts as if they 
saw them for the first time. But he himself proposed a 
fantastic scheme of referring to the bishops’ points con- 
sidered by the Lord Chancellor doctrinal, which Parliament 
would never look at, except as a curiosity. The Judicial 
Committee he thought a “foul thing.” It has at least 
stopped the persecution of heretics, which is a fouler thing 
still. As, however, nothing came of the Commission, and 
ecclesiastical appeals have been stopped by the veto of the 
bishops, one can only regret that so much of Stubbs’s time 
was wasted in a manner so unprofitable. 

Then the crash came. Up to this point the career of 
Dr. Stubbs had been perfectly suited to his talents. He 
was the most learned of English historians, and he had, for 
nearly twenty years, filled the Chair of Modern History at 
Oxford with European renown. For five years he had 
been also a Canon of St. Paul’s, in easy circumstances, a 
dignitary of the Church which he adorned. He would 
have been a perfect Dean, either of his beloved Ripon or of 
any other cathedral. The one ecclesiastical office for which 
nature had unfitted him was a bishopric ; and that was what 
Mr. Gladstone offered him in February, 1884. The see 
was Chester, out of which the modern dioceses of Man- 
chester and Liverpool had been carved. Mr. Gladstone 
had the best intentions ; and he knew, of course, that Stubbs 
was a political opponent. Mr. Hutton quotes the high 
authority of Mr. Bryce for the fact that one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ reasons for offering a bishopric to Dr. Stubbs was 
the importance he attached to his knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical Jaw and custom.” There are some things which the 
least intelligent reader may be assumed to know ; and it 
would have been more interesting to learn what the other 
reasons were. A modern bishop does not require either 
great intellect or great learning. Besides the moral and 
religious qualifications which may be taken for granted, he 
needs dignity, courtesy, aptitude for business, patience of 
detail, knowledge of men, and taste for ceremonial obser- 
vances. Stubbs’s kindness made him courteous; and he 
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had an unerring eye for a bore or a fool. Ceremony, 
which he called “fuss,” he detested ; and even Mr. Hutton 
admits that even as a professor he was undignified. No 
one could help respecting his simple goodness and his tran- 
scendent ability. But the chief result of making him a 
bishop was to prove the truth of his own remark, that he 
would have been an excellent layman. He hesitated, and 
took advice. Church, Liddon, and the present Dean of St. 
Paul’s all counselled acceptance. If biographies tell the 
truth, about which there can in this case be no sort of 
doubt, such is the invariable consequence of consulting 
clerical friends. Nor could anyone deny that Dr. Stubbs 
would increase the reputation of the episcopal Bench, where 
none of his colleagues, save Dr. Lightfoot, then Bishop of 
Durham, could compare with him in learning. Lightfoot, 
however, was a practical man ; and if he had remained at 
Cambridge, he would not in all probability have written a 
standard book. Dr. Creighton, who afterwards deserted 
history for episcopacy, became an excellent bishop. He 
delighted to exercise his great mental powers in work which 
bore immediate fruit ; and he was naturally fitted to deal 
with men. To Stubbs, nine tenths of his new duties 
seemed sheer waste of time. His heart and mind were in 
his books. Earnestly pious and devout, generous almost to 
a fault with money, the Bishop of Chester grudged all out- 
lay which was not charitable, and every hour spent in “ that 
worst form of trifling called business.” A theologian, Mr. 
Hutton tells us, said that he had a “ sceptical mind,” mean- 
ing, no doubt, that he declined to accept historical 
conclusion without historical evidence. He certainly 
believed in apostolical succession. But he did not believe 
in diocesan conferences ; and he was incapable of concealing 
his want of belief. He took refuge in that incorrigible 
humour which was rather stimulated than quenched by the 
episcopal office. It is indeed melancholy to reflect that, 
before his experience of Mr. Gladstone’s cruel kindness, 
he had proposed to write a Constitutional History of the 
Reformation, which all the other bishops on the Bench could 
not have compiled among them. 

The Bishop of Chester was said, by one who knew him 
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well, never to have changed an opinion. His tastes and 
habits were not more flexible. Though a High Church- 
man by conviction, regarding Erastianism as anathema, he 
detested elaborate ritual, and was not even fond of hymns. 
Asked on one occasion if he thought them appropriate, he 
answered with a quotation from the last of them: “Oh, 
dear me, yes, to be sure.” 


“© Yet saints their watch are keeping, 
Their cry goes up: How long?’” 


Bishops, and even mere clergymen, can say with impunity 
what in laymen would be thought profane. Yet some of 
Dr. Stubbs’s more solemn incumbents thought they some- 
times detected in him a slight inclination to flippancy. If 
he had been without it, he would have died of a plethora of 
“functions.” ‘ Life,’ he wrote to Freeman from Chester, 
“is as much a burden here as it is everywhere else : the 
advantage of being a bishop is that one has no time to 
think about it.” He had to spend a large part of his time 
in trains ; and could only “ get an hour now and then for 
William of Malmesbury.” His humour was his salvation. 
“What a great many people there are in the world,” he 
wrote on his return from Italy, “ to whom the disestablish- 
ment of the English Church will make no difference.” 
Unfortunately, though not unexpectedly, he could not see 
what difference a great many things made which bishops 
were supposed to regard as very serious indeed. He 
emphatically declined to be “ organised” himself ; and had 
not the slightest wish to organise other people. He wanted 
to be let alone, to pray without fuss, and to study in peace. 
He had always been a great novel-reader; and he now 
read more novels than ever. Putting him at Chester was 
like putting him on the rack. But there was worse torture 
to follow. 

Lord Melbourne used to say that the bishops died to 
spite him. They resigned to spite Stubbs. The resignation 
of Dr. Jacobson was the first stroke. The resignation of 
Dr. Mackarness was the final blow. A retiring bishop, it 
may be explained, takes away a third of the income, and 
leaves all the work. Stubbs had found himself a poorer 
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man at Chester than he was at St. Paul’s. Just as Jacobson’s 
death had improved his pecuniary position, he was offered 
another see burdened with another pension. Lord Salis- 
bury, like Mr. Gladstone, was a well-meaning man. He 
thought, not unnaturally, that Oxford was entitled to the 
most learned bishop on the Bench ; and Dr. Stubbs thought 
that he could not refuse heavier work. So he accepted, and 
then he suffered acute misery. The Bishop of Oxford does 
not live in the city, but in a country house called 
Cuddesdon, remote from railways, with gardeners, and 
coachmen, and all the rest of it. To this plain and homely 
scholar, life in such a place was repugnant. There was, 
in his opinion, only one thing to be done with Cuddesdon ; 
and that was to sell it. But to this the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners would by no means give their consent ; and 
Archbishop Benson, in a letter of remarkable shrewdness, 
remarked that ‘the Bishop of Oxford is not wanted in that 
Cathedral. It would be impolitic and not for the good of 
the University that he should eclipse the Dean in affairs, 
and worse more widely that the Dean should eclipse 
him.” The idea of anyone eclipsing the magnificent poten- 
tate who was at that time Dean of Christchurch, is hardly 
conceivable. But, Chancellor of the Garter as he was, it is 
possible that Dr. Stubbs might have been eclipsed by Dr. 
Liddell. At any rate, as a man who makes his bed must 
lie on it, he had to live at Cuddesdon. He became restless, 
impatient, hurried, disgusted with trivial engagements, 
apprehensive of interruptions. The parsons of his agri- 
cultural diocese were oppressed by poverty ; and he had 
three glass houses, which he would not even look at. He 
would have given all the glass houses in the world for the 
chance of reading at the Bodleian. Occasionally, he 
stayed in the Lollards’s Tower at Lambeth, as when he 
attended Mr. George Smith’s Dictionary Dinner, and 
walked home. “I was quite well, thank you,” he said, to 
Mr. Sidney Lee the next morning, “ but my boots were 
tight.” Many good things were said at the dinner, but 
nothing better, or at least funnier, than that. 

The plain truth is, that this great student and sagacious 
historian was, as Bishop of Oxford, bored to death. 
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Without the safety-valve of his humour, there would have 
been some terrific explosions ; and even Mr. Hutton would 
have had to admit that his hero could despise the office of a 
bishop. As it was, he sailed uncommonly near the wind 
when an unkind fate put him on the Archbishop’s Court at 
Lambeth, to try the Bishop of Lincoln for wearing vestments 
ina parish church. On that occasion, at all events, Stubbs 
had no business to be there. He did not believe that the 
Bishop of Lincoln ought to be tried. He did not believe 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury had any jurisdiction to 
try him. He did not think that the lawyers knew what 
they were talking about. He regarded it all as a sham and 
a solemn farce ; and he did not hesitate to say so. “It is 
not a Court,” he kept saying ; “it is an archbishop sitting 
in his library.” The whole case should be left to a jury of 
matrons, whom he named. ‘ How does his Grace get his 
patience? Is it from the Stores? I sit and admire him 
and then sleep it off.” His Grace was in his element, 
thoroughly enjoying himself, and required no commiseration. 


“ The use of crossing next appears 
Too hard for our digestion ; 
The question of the cross remains 
A very crucial question.” 


Now it was verse, then it was prose. 


“ Oh, the wearing weariness of it all! Once the earth was without form 
and void ; now it is full of forms, and has not ceased to be void. . . . Cer- 
tainly this Court is quite informal and the subject void of all interest. One 
feels inclined to deal with forms without any ceremony, and with ceremonies 
without much formality.” 


Such quaint cries of despair never went up before, either 
from a bishop, or from a judge, or even from an assessor. 
A good man gone wrong Bishop Stubbs could hardly be 
called. A great man out of place he certainly was. The 
thing of which he had the greatest horror was wasting 
time ; and nobody wastes more time than a modern bishop. 
His last duty, which it did not require a bishop to perform, 
was at once congenial and heroic. The death of Queen 
Victoria, in January, 1901, found him depressed in spirits, 
and enfeebled by illness. He had always felt a reverent 
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admiration for the Queen ; and, in spite of medical warn- 
ings, he obeyed the King’s command to preach at St. 
George’s, Windsor, the day after the funeral, which he also 
attended. His simple, manly, straightforward sermon is 
compared, with curious infelicity, by Mr. Hutton, to the 
splendid and highly artificial orations of Bossuet, Massillon, 
and Bourdaloue. It was a characteristic utterance from the 
Bishop’s heart, and therefore as unlike the “French 
preachers of the great age” as anything could well be. It 
was his last public effort. On the 22nd of April he died, 
in his seventy-seventh year, three months after his friend 
and brother historian, Mandell Creighton, who was almost 
twenty years his junior. 

Both to the lay and to the ecclesiastical mind it must 
seem that Professor Stubbs’s acceptance of a bishopric was 
the mistake of his life. That he was a great bishop, only 
flattery will assert. That he was a great, though not a 
popular, historian, is the unanimous opinion of the few who 
are competent to judge him. Nine-tenths of his episcopal 
work was mechanical and secular. His History always 
upholds the cause of the Church, whose loyal and faithful 
minister he would always, in any circumstances, have been. 
What the Church and the world have lost by his “ hallow- 
ing,’ as Freeman called it, we shall never know ; but we 
may guess. No man of equal learning has treated the 
English Reformation from his peculiar platform. We can 
find Protestantism and eloquence in Froude, Catholicism 
and accuracy in Lingard. But Stubbs was a_ sturd 
Anglican, whose sympathies were neither with Ridley, nor 
with Gardiner, but with Laud. Although he would never 
have perverted evidence or falsified a fact, he would have 
told the story better than anyone else could tell it, as an 
Englishman and an ecclesiastic. ‘That the Bishop of Rome 
neither hath nor ought to have any jurisdiction within this 
realm of England, Stubbs held as strongly as Froude. He 
adhered with equal firmness to the doctrine, that the 
Church of England had never lost its identity since Britain 
was converted to the Christian faith He was not, like 
Gibbon, a citizen of the world, with an impartial contempt 
for everything except historical truth. He was, like 
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Macaulay, an intensely patriotic Englishman, and as much 
a Tory as Macaulay was a Whig. His Liberal friends, 
such as Freeman and Green, never made the smallest 
impression on him. While he admired Gladstone’s 
Churchmanship, he abhorred his politics. I do not myself 
believe in absolutely impartial history. What we want is 
both sides. There is no book in the English language to 
supply the place of that which Stubbs would have written 
on the Reformation. Creighton’s admirable and delightful 
History of the Papacy is, in setting, Italian, not English ; 
and no one would guess that it was written by a clergyman. 
Stubbs would have given the clerical and Conservative view 
of Henry the Fighth’s legislation, upon which the whole 
controversy really turns. He would have done much more. 
He would have drawn an indelible picture of a great consti- 
tutional struggle, a struggle for first principles, between 
Church and King. He might have gone on to depict the 
rise of Puritanism, the temperate or temporising policy of 
Elizabeth, the change of Tudors for Stuarts, the great 
catastrophe that followed. He would not have settled ques- 
tions which will be debated and disputed till the end of time. 
But he would have written a book which no one who took 
part in them could ever neglect, which would have 
remained the classical statement of a Tory Churchman’s 
historic creed. Disr. aliter visum, he said, when he did not 
get the Deanery of Ripon. When he did get the Bishopric 
of Oxford, he said that he had committed suicide. If 
historicide be a crime, he was a criminal. “In they 
broke, those people of importance,” Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury, and slew, not a life, but an immortality. 
But he was himself particeps criminis. 

In a quiet deanery, Dr. Stubbs would have had all the 
clerical opportunities he desired, and could have done work 
which would never have died. What he did as a bishop, 
hundreds could have done as well, and scores could have 
done better. His successor in the See of Oxford has con- 
tributed to this volume just three pages, which have, no 
doubt, an esoteric meaning for clergymen, but, to my lay 
mind, mean nothing at all. Every page written by Stubbs 
himself is full of significance, and often suggests far more 
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than it says. That he was an honour to his order, is of 
course true. But at this moment there is hardly an 
English bishop known outside his diocese except the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who travels, and the Bishop 
of Hereford, who represents the people in the House of 
Lords. Yet they are all excellent men ; pious, efficient, 
and industrious, with no sense of divided allegiance to 
neglected studies. In the House of Lords Bishop Stubbs 
did not count. What did his dioceses, apart from the 
University, care for his erudition? As much as a public 
meeting cares for a Senior Wrangler. Creighton had 
great gifts for administration, for speaking, for managing 
men. Stubbs had none. He was the best joker on the 
Bench, and the most persistent grumbler. Humanly speak- 
ing, he was bored with his life. History never bored him, 
never tired him, never exhausted his keenness, his sagacity, 
his patience, his love of truth, his faith in the providential 
government of the world. A late Prime Minister used to 
say that the clergy might be exhaustively divided into two 
classes. The first consisted of those who wanted to be 
bishops, and were unfit to be. The second comprised those 
who were fit to be bishops, and did not want to be. 
Stubbs belonged to neither class. Although he thought 
for some time that his Party neglected him, he was free 
from ambition. He was a victim to a sense of duty, and 
to a belief that episcopal functions were religious in some 
sense in which history is not. The awful line of the great 
Epicurean poet ascribes to religion the sacrifice of an 
innocent girl. The religion of which Lucretius speaks 
was Pagan, as Mr. Pecksniff said, with regret, of the 
Sirens. That must surely be a narrow view of historical 
research which excludes it from the field of Christian 
labour. Nor does it conduce to reverence for the ideal of 
a Christian Church, that it should involve the principle of 
a round man for a square hole. 


HERBERT PAUL 
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OTHER REVIEWS 


PROFESSOR FIRTH’S INAUGURAL LECTURE! 


T is the custom of the History Professor at each of the old 

Universities to set forth, in his Inaugural Lecture, his views 
on the functions of the subject which he professes ; and it is his 
privilege, if he so chooses, to indicate any shortcomings in the school 
over which he comes in some sort to preside. Professor Firth, the 
successor to the Chair left vacant by York Powell, and the inheritor 
of the task and tradition of Samuel Rawson Gardiner, has followed 
the custom and availed himself of the privilege. His lecture divides 
itself in two parts: a definition of the functions of history and of 
the qualities requisite to the historian ; and suggestions of certain 
lines of alteration in the methods of the Oxford history school. 

As regards the first part of his lecture, it is interesting to note 
that his view of history is not the same as that of Professor Bury at 
Cambridge, who, on a similar occasion, declared that history was “a 
science, no less and no more.” 


*’To know what was,” says Mr. Firth, “and what came to pass, and why 
it came to pass, and to represent both with fidelity for the instruction of later 
men, is the office of the historian. Here on the threshold arises the familiar 
dispute about the nature of the historian’s task. Is history a science or an 
art? Men give opposite answers, according to their conception of the 
methods and the objects of the historian. One tells us that history is a 
science, nothing more and nothing less ; another that it is an art, and that one 
only succeeds in it by imagination. To me, truth seems to lie between these 
two extremes, History is neither, but it partakes of the nature of both. A 
two-fold task lies before the historian. One-half of his business is the dis- 
covery of the truth, and the other half its representation. And these are two 
tasks, different in kind, and demanding very different qualities in the man who 
undertakes them.” 


It is satisfactory to get this true and sensible doctrine laid down 
with some authority ; for if all officials had decreed history to be a 


1A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History. An Inaugural Lecture 
by C. H. Firth, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1904. 
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science only, and if all attempts to express its results in literary form 
had been laid under the ban, its prospects in England would have 
been dark indeed. But it is difficult to discover who that other 
person can be who, according to Mr. Firth, said that history was 
‘an art,” if thereby was meant, as Mr. Firth seems to think, an art 
only. Many people, of course, hold—indeed, Mr. Firth himself 
holds—that history is both an art and a science ; but any person 
who thought that it was an art only, and depended solely on the 
imagination, must have died a very long time ago. 

The proper definition of the two functions of the historian 
is elaborated by Mr. Firth in the following paragraphs :— 


“* Now this part of the historian’s task is purely scientific. The process 
by which he collects his facts and determines their value is like the process by 
which the man of science gathers and weighs the results of his experiments 
and observations. As the materials with which these two deal differ in their 
nature, their methods must differ in detail ; nor can the historian obtain such 
exact and certain results as the man of science, but the spirit in which both 
conduct their investigations must be the same, 

“ When he has discovered the truth, the second part of the historian’s task 
begins. He has to state the truth as it appears to him. He has to combine 
his facts and to construct something out of them, either a description, or a 
story, or a demonstration. All his facts are equally true, but all are not 
equally important. He must select certain facts and bring them into promi- 
nence, and put other facts in the background, or even leave them out alto- 
gether as unimportant. He must show the connexion of these facts with 
each other, and their causes and results. By this process of selection and 
arrangement he endeavours to reproduce the effect which the whole of the 
evidence has produced upon his mind. As we say familiarly, ‘he puts his 
ideas upon paper’; that is, he strives to embody in some material form a con- 
ception of the past which is floating in his head. And this work of combina- 
tion, construction, and re-creation is essentially artistic rather than scientific 
in its nature.” 


Truer words could not be spoken. But it is necessary to add a 
corollary, to the effect that the functions of art and of science 
respectively may be greater or less in different histories, according 
to the genius of the author ; that there are already, and ought more 
and more to be, different sorts of history. Until this differentiation 
of function is recognised as natural and right, we shall be for ever 
abusing each other as Dry-as-dusts on the one hand, and shallow 
feather-heads on the other; and we shall continue to produce, 
only too often, histories that fall between two schools. There seldom 
comes a man who is at once a supreme scientist and a supreme artist. 
Gibbon was such an one. No doubt some of us ought to try to 
become Gibbons of the second, third, and tenth rate,—that is, to 
do both our own scientific spade work, and our own artistic 
creation as well. The French historians of to-day aim at per- 
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forming, each of them, this double function. The normal or 
central type of history book should be of this class, a work based 
on original research, but artistic in form. 

But there are several other forms of history, each with its use. 

The monograph, which has little or no pretensions to literary 
form, which makes no appeal to the general reader, is invaluable for 
the purposes of other students. The scientific monograph is 
the deep foundation of the temple of history. 

But the scientific monograph implies the existence of another sort 
of book,—the history written chiefly for the ‘instruction and delight 
of the educated public, and not so much for the instruction of stu- 
dents—a history based, not so much on original research, as on the 
collation of monographs and printed documents. The man who 
can do this best may be less well fitted to do the first spade-work at 
the original sources; he may be unable to lay the foundations of 
truth for a whole period, like Gardiner and Mr. Firth. But he 
must have an eye to detect truth and falsehood in the work of 
others. He must have something of the scientific spirit, though 
his chief qualifications perhaps will be artistic. But he must, besides 
all else, have that peculiar fair known as “ historical judgment,” 
the ability to interpret facts rightly. For the man who can 
discover what are the true facts, may be not so well able to 
interpret them ; while the man who can interpret facts if they are 
given to him already verified, might have been less well fitted to 
discover for himself which facts were true. 

Professor Firth deprecates the writing of long periods of history 
by one man. ‘ The time has gone by,” he says, “when one man 
could sit down in his study to write a continuous history of England 
or France.” Certainly the time has gone by when one man could 
pretend to have studied the whole of English or French history from 
the sources ; but one man may be able to write a continuous history 
of England from monographs and printed authorities. There is 
no one now fit to do this, partly perhaps because we have all been 
brought up in the school of the monograph writers ; but a Green 
up-to-date is not impossible, and certainly is not undesirable. It 
is true, as Professor Firth says, that “concentration of endeavour 
is not only the best way of learning history, but the only way of 
adding to men’s knowledge of it” ; but concentration of endeavour 
is not the only way of adding to other men’s understanding of it. 

Yet, although it is necessary to make these important reserva- 
tions, in favour on the one hand of the purely scientific monograph, 
and on the other hand of the popular literary history based on the 
study of monographs and printed matter, yet Professor Firth is 
right when he points to the _— that is at once a science and an 
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art as being the most important. The best works will probably 
always be of this type, however bad most works of this type may 
be. A very considerable amount of original research is the con- 
dition of that thorough understanding of a period, which is one 
characteristic of Gibbon and Macaulay. A man must be soaked in 
his period before he can speak of it with authority. Otherwise he 
is, at best, the mouth-piece of others. Good second-hand history 
can be more valuable than bad first-hand ; but it cannot touch the 
supreme heights of history, though it may touch those of literature. 

And yet the supreme heights of history are nowadays missed 
much more often for want of imaginative and literary qualities than 
for want of science. Carlyle’s French Revolution does not touch 
the supreme heights of history, because it is not scientific; but it 
should be studied by all modern historians, because, though it has 
left undone those things which they have done, it has done those 
things which they have not done. Its example, therefore, cannot 
confirm them in their existing vices, but it may suggest to them 
new virtues. The French Revolution has two qualities absent from 
modern English History, even at its best : these qualities are, first, 
description of passing events charged with the full emotions of that 
time gone by ; and, secondly, the highest poetical feeling for the 
past. The former Carlyle shares with some historians now passed 
away ; the latter, with no historian, alive or dead. 

The first of these qualities is necessary, among other reasons, for 
the sake of historical truth. The intellectual method in history, 
the cold search for cause and effect, often defeats its own object, 
because one of the causes in the crisis of events is heat, emotion, 
passion. Unless, therefore, the reader is moved to share by 
imagination in the passions of the revolutionists, he cannot under- 
stand a revolution. So emotional description is sometimes necessary 
in the interest of truth itself. Fortunately it is quite possible for a 
great historical artist to revive the dead passions of a revolution in 
the brain of the reader, without committing either himself or the 
reader te an opinion that the revolutionists were right or wrong. 
Thus Carlyle, whose glowing narrative has made us understand by 
imaginative sympathy and human insight the passion of the Jacobins 
and the panic of the mobs, can then turn round on his puppets, and 
from the vantage ground of poetry and eternity speak thus :-— 


“ The Fireship is old France, the old French Form of Life; her crew a 
Generation of men. Wild were their cries and their ragings there, like spirits 
tormented in that fame. But, on the whole, are they not all gone, O Reader? 
Their Fireship and they, frightening the world, have sailed away ; its flames 
and its thunders quite away into the Deep of Time. One thing, therefore, 
history will do; pity them all ; for it went hard with them all,” 
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No one has touched the supreme heights of history. Carlyle 
failed for one cause, Gibbon for another, our best modern historians 
fora third. But do not let us lose sight of the ideal of perfect 
history ; for, even if we never attain it, we may attain towards it 
by different routes. If all routes save one official route are for- 
bidden, there will be fewer travellers, and some of the best may 
never start on the ascent. There will never be a railway up to the 


top, as up the Jungfrau ; so there is no good in trying to lay down 
its lines. 


The second part of Professor Firth’s Inaugural Lecture is a plea 
for certain changes in the historical studies at Oxford. Of these I 
am not competent to speak ; but I might point out what I believe 
to be some of the lessons of Cambridge experience, so far as it 
throws any light on the subject. 

Mr. Firth proposes, first, that there should be more teaching and 
more reading of Literary, Economic, and Colonial history among 
the students of the ordinary history course. Without these 
additions he thinks that education is not complete. Yet education 
may be nearer completion if a few subjects are thoroughly studied, 
than if many are studied superficially. At Cambridge we are 
generally charged with being too specialist. Yet, even at Cambridge, 
the historical Tripos is so overloaded with a variety of subjects, that 
the students fail, for sheer want of time, to read the best works, and 
fall back on mere text books. I gather that this danger of over- 
loading the ship exists also at Oxford, since Mr. Firth speaks of the 
“hungry sheep” there as “ painfully swollen with a mass of un- 
digested facts.” I suppose, therefore, he must intend to drop some 
other subjects of study in order to make room for more Literary, 
Economic, and Colonial history. Otherwise, it is evident that the 
students will be even more “ painfully swollen ” with extra doses of 
“undigested facts.” It might perhaps be worth while to make 
some sacrifice for Literary and Economic history (the latter has been 
found by many a valuable part of their Cambridge training) ; that 
is a subject on which no one can have an opinion who has not a 
personal knowledge of the Oxford history school. But is it worth 
the University’s while to sacrifice any of her chosen studies in order 
to introduce Colonial history at the dictation of Mr. Beit? A 
“scientific” examination of the causes of the last Boer war would 
be invaluable ; but, till that has been made, it is impossible to teach 
the subject. Meanwhile, some of the documents necessary for 
discovering scientific truth have not, I believe, been brought to 
light (perhaps, however, the Chancellor of some neighbouring 
University is about to provide them). And Colonial history previous 
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to that of recent times is not so worthy or great an object of study 
as the continental history of the nineteenth century. 

Lastly, Mr. Firth urges a strong plea for the scientific training 
of students at Oxford in methods of historical research. It is not 
quite clear whether he means that this training ought to be given 
to undergraduates, or only to post-graduates. In the former case, 
the proposal is, perhaps, on the wrong lines ; in the latter, it is 
almost certainly right. There is no room in the undergraduate 
course for specialist training alongside of general education ; already 
students, as Mr. Firth tells us, are “ painfully ” overloaded (as also 
they are at Cambridge). Furthermore, the very great majority of the 
history students are not going to be historians, and have absolutely no 
need at all for specialist training. Lastly, the time or life for 
specialist training in methods comes after the B. A. degree, when 
wide foundations of general historical knowledge and intellectual 
development have already been laid. It is after the first degree that 
training in method, and the incitement to original work, scientific 
and literary, should come in. At Cambridge, some of the Colleges 
provide the incitement to original work by the system of awarding 
Fellowships for dissertations, which generally appear afterwards as 
books, This has proved an excellent and fruitful system, especially 
in history, and, if adopted at Oxford, would meet the complaints 
made by Mr. Firth about the inadequate provision for the “ literary 
side” of the historian’s training (pp. 19-20). 

Of training in scientific method neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
can boast much; but we rejoice to see that Professor Firth’s Inaugural 
Lecture ends as well as it begins, It begins with the proper 
definition of history ; it ends with the offer on his part to train 
post-graduate students in the methods of historical research by 
teaching them to help him in his own gigantic labours on the 
documents of the Restoration Period—laying the foundations of 
truth for the reign of Charles the Second. Under such guidance 
they will have a rare opportunity of learning scientific historical 
methods. G. M. TREvELYAN 


THE ART OF CREATION! 


O a wide circle of readers Mr. Carpenter has long been known 
as one of the few living writers who are original, in the only 
sense in which originality counts for anything—the sense, that is, not 
so much of new ideas as of first-hand experience. And in none of 


1 The Art of Creation. By Edward Carpenter. London, George Allen, 
1904. 
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his works is this quality more apparent than in this, his latest, ripest, 
and most comprehensive. He gives us here a view of the world 
which is the outcome of long years of meditated life; a vision 
flooded with emotion and illumined by thought. It is a religion as 
well as a philosophy ; a religion freed from dogma, based upon 
experience, and cast into form by a widely cultured intelligence, in 
touch with all the currents of modern life and thought. But, just 
because the book has this character, it is a book very difficult sum- 
marily to appraise. It would be easy to pass at once to a criticism 
of its science and its logic. But that would be an unfruitful, though 
a legitimate, way of dealing with it. For a book should be under- 
stood before it is criticised ; and to understand, in this case, is not 
merely to apprehend, but to live into it. Mr. Carpenter invites us 
to look at the world from a new angle of vision ; and to do that 
involves a kind of revolution in our mental habit. Ultimately, of 
course, the author must be content to submit to the most searching 
criticism ; but the criticism will hardly be useful unless it is pre- 
ceded by a genial appreciation, Perhaps, therefore, the best thing a 
reviewer can do is, first to describe Mr. Carpenter’s point of view, 
reserving to the last a consideration of the intellectual difficulties 
which it appears to involve. 

Mr. Carpenter’s method, then, is to explain the world by Man. 
Instead of starting from outside with “things,” he starts from 
inside with desire. He regards the world as in process of creation ; 
and interprets creation by our experience of what it means in our- 
selves. The root, as he points out, of all human action is desire ; 
desire then engenders thought, and thought informs action, issuing 
at last in material objects—in works of art, in habits, manners, 
institutions, laws. 

“ Look” for example, “at the huge network of railways, now like an 
immense tree with endless branches encircling the globe. Once that tree 
slept in the form of a little compressed thought or feeling ia the breast of 
George Stephenson, the collier-lad, unbeknown to any but himself.” 

So far we have no more than an eloquent statement of a fact 
that is sufficiently obvious. But Mr. Carpenter proceeds to extend 
the idea, by analogy, to the whole process of the universe. Motion, 
he suggests, everywhere is the result of e-motion. The elements and 
compounds of inorganic nature, and all forms of vegetable and 
animal life, are the product of desires and efforts analogous to those 
of which we are conscious in ourselves ; and the structure of a rock 
or an animal, no less than that of a steam-engine, represents the 
result of a long accumulation of deliberate experiments. 


“The image-making faculty in each generation of deer or tree has thrown 
out (chiefly in the seed) casual variations and suggestions, most of which have 
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failed, but some of which have been adopted. Each individual tree or animal 
has contributed its tiny share of thought and ingenuity to the success or 
failure of its own life, and of the form which it represents. In the vast 
succession of individuals, of generations, the total mass of accumulated 
thought and ingenuity has built itself and embodied itself in the marvellous 
beauty, expressiveness, and meaning of the stag or the tree. These forms, 
and the forms of man himself, and of the different races of man, are the 
result of the selection and chiselling of thousands of minds throughout the 
centuries.” 


The whole universe, then, is a process of the evolution of desire ; 
and this process Mr. Carpenter conceives in three great phases, 
corresponding to three stages of consciousness. The first is that 
which he imagines to be represented by the animals. Here, he 
thinks, there is no distinction made between subject and object, and, 
therefore, no idea of Self. The animal does not oppose to itself an 
external world ; it is simply a part of the Whole. 


“The horse in the field stands out patient and placid, through hours or 
days of cold and rain, simply because, not having a distinct consciousness of 
itself, it cannot pity itself. It feels discomfort, no doubt ; it may feel pain ; 
but it does not project itself and think with dismay that itself will be feeling 
this discomfort, this pain, to-morrow. . . . The knowledge and perception of 
animals . . . . is extraordinarily perfect and untampered. It is from the 
first a part of Nature, and has a cosmic universal quality about it.” 


To this first stage succeeds, by an inner necessity, the second. 
This is marked by the development of the consciousness of Self, and 
of an object opposed to Self. Man comes into being ; and with 
him a sense of distinction and opposition both to nature and to 
other men. Human history, up to the present point, is a record of 
the development of this antagonism. 


“The kindly beliefs of carly peoples in beings similar to themselves moving 
behind and inspiring natural phenomena, and the consequent sense of com- 
munity of life with Nature, fade away. The subject and object of knowledge 
drift farther and farther apart. The self is left face to face with a dead and 
senseless world. Its own importance seems to increase out of all reason ; and 
with the growth of this illusion (for it is an illusion) the knowledge itself be- 
comes dislocated from its proper bearings, becomes cracked and impotent, and 
loses its former unity with Nature. Objects are soon looked upon as import- 
ant only in so far as they minister to the (illusive) self; and there sets in the 
stage of Civilisation, when self-consciousness becomes almost a disease ; when 
the desire of acquiring and grasping objects, or of enslaving men and animals, 
in order to minister to the self, becomes one of the main motives of life ; and 
when, owing to this deep fundamental division in human nature and con- 
sciousness, men’s minds are tormented with the sense of sin, and their bodies 
with a myriad forms of disease.” 


All this stage of consciousness Mr. Carpenter describes as “ sheer 
illusion.” ‘Its form is not true knowledge, but thought.” The 
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Ego is conceived as separate and perishable; and “greed and fear, 
hatred and jealousy, sorrow and grief increase and multiply and 
hover round, till their presence grows well-nigh insupportable.” 

But, just when the discord becomes intolerable, there opens out, 
in Mr. Carpenter’s vision, the way of deliverance. There is a third 
order of consciousness, into which it is possible to pass, into which 
it is necessary that one day all things shall pass. Mr. Carpenter’s 
belief in this kind of consciousness is based partly upon inference, 
partly upon alleged experience of others, partly, it would seem, upon 
experience of his own. He describes it, as mystics, Oriental or 
Western, have described it again and again, as an identification of 
the Self with its object, and a realisation that this object is also a 
Self, or rather the Self. This experience Mr. Carpenter regards as 
the climax of existence. All thought, all philosophy, are: valuable 
only if, and so far as, they lead up to it. The experience alone 
gives comprehension, though it is beyond comprehension ; and 
thought can only discover truth by becoming something that is no 
longer thought. But Mr. Carpenter must speak for himself. 


“The brain isstilled. It does not cease from its natural and joyful activi- 
ties. But it ceases from that terrified and joyless quest which was inevitable 
to it as long as its own existence, its own foundation, its own affiliation to the 
everlasting Being, was in question and in doubt. The Man at last lets 
Thought go ; he glides below it into the quiet feeling, the quiet sense of his 
own identity with the self of other things—of the universe. He glides past the 
feeling into the very identity itself, where a glorious all-consciousness leaves no 
room for separate self-thoughts or emotions. He leans back in silence on that 
inner being, and bars off for a time every thought, every movement of the 
mind, every impulse to action, or whatever in the faintest degree may stand 
between him and That; and so there comes to hima sense of absolute 
repose, a consciousness of immense and universal power, such as completely 
transforms the world for him. All life is changed ; he becomes master of his 
fate ; he perceives that all things are hurrying to perform his will ; and what- 
ever in that region of inner Life he may condescend to desire, that already is 
shaping itself to utterance and expression in the outer world around him. The 
winds are his messengers over all the world, and flames of fire his servants ; 
and the clouds float over the half-concealed, dappled, and shaded earth, to fulfil 
his will, to fulfil his eternal joy.” 


Such, then, in brief, is Mr. Carpenter’s view of the world. To 
state it in brief is, however, to do it injustice, for it is supported by 
a wealth of illustration, and recommended by a beauty of language, 
which can only be appreciated by a study of the book. And to 
recommend such study to all who are interested in science, in 
religion, or in life, is the object of this article. But it would 
hardly be candid to conclude without pointing out some of the 
difficulties which are likely to present themselves to a careful reader. 
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It may be true, as Mr. Carpenter insists, that the intellect cannot 
comprehend. But, as he also admits—indeed, insists—the processes 
of the intellect are essential to lead up to the possibility of compre- 
hension. And it is to the intellect that he appeals throughout, in 
his ascent to the point of mystic vision. The intellect, therefore, 
may and must have its say in the matter; and it is likely to urge 
that there is much in Mr. Carpenter’s view that is unproved, 
something that is unintelligible, perhaps confused, and something 
that is, on the face of it, self-contradictory. 

(1) That everything in the world is in some sort conscious and 
informed with desire, and that there is no such thing as “ dead 
matter,” is a hypothesis quite possible to hold and very fruitful to 
work at. It may quite well be true ; but it is not a self-evident 
truth. And Mr. Carpenter’s attempt to establish it must be said 
altogether to break down. Knowledge, he says, involves a subject 
and an object. 


“Something, therefore, not relative to any Ego and subject, but having an 
independent non-mental existence of its own, cannot be known. It cannot 
even be imagined.” 


But there is a confusion here. When the object is known, there 
is of course a subject knowing it; but that is no reason why the 
object should not exist, whether or not there is anyone to know it. 
As a matter of fact, we do, most of us, habitually conceive a world 
of matter existing before there was any consciousness. The con- 
ception may be erroneous ; but it is certainly not senseless or self- 
contradictory. Mr. Carpenter’s hypothesis, therefore, of the omni- 
presence of mind, though it may be true, cannot be said to be 
established by his argument. 

And the same may be said of his view, that it is the conscious 
efforts of desire and mind that have built up the whole creation. 
Personally, I think this hypothesis a very probable one. But the 
contrary hypothesis of Weissmann, that progress and development 
are due simply to breeding, and not at all to efforts made by 
individuals in their life, except in so far as these alter the 
environment, can hardly be dismissed as simply unreasonable. The 
question is one for biologists. But, possibly, biologists might find 
that some light would be thrown upon their science by a con- 
sideration of the formative process in society and in the individual 
soul. 

(2) Behind all individual Selves, Mr. Carpenter conceives a single 
World-Self. And in this Self, which is itself conscious, he supposes 
the consciousnesses of all individuals to be somehow subsumed. But 
this is a very obscure conception. Mr. Carpenter endeavours to 
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elucidate it by the analogy of the cells of the body, in their relation 
to our consciousness. Each of the cells, he assumes, has a consci- 
ousness of its own ; and these consciousnesses of theirs, he says, are 
summed up in ours. But how summed up? Our consciousness is 
not a consciousness of a number of cell-consciousnesses. These might 
be conceived to be causes of it, but they certainly are not factors in 
it. We don’t know how ¢hey feel—we only know how we feel. And 
the point is not unimportant, because it would appear that if there 
be such a World-Self as Mr. Carpenter postulates, though its con- 
sciousness may be conceived as somehow caused by and dependent 
upon ours, ours can hardly be conceived as reflected into its, and it 
cannot be conceived as knowing how we feel. In other words, it 
might be having a very good time, in blissful and eternal ignorance of 
the fact that we were having a very bad one ! 

The problem is: whether you can conceive one Self included in 
another. To me it is inconceivable. But the whole question of 
what a Self is, and how it is to be thought, is extraordinarily difficult ; 
and recently observed psychological phenomena seem to be hardly 
intelligible in terms of any conceptions at our command. 

(3) The third stumbling-block in Mr. Carpenter’s view is the 
old one of Evil. There is, perhaps, no “ problem of Evil,” unless 
and until we assume the world to be good. But Mr. Carpenter, 
along with most mystics, most religious teachers, and most philo- 
sophers, does make that assumption in the end. He postulates 
that the life of the universal Self, to which, as he claims, we have 
access, is a life of perfect harmony and peace. But if so, whence 
the discord which he also so fully recognises? To call it 
“illusion” takes one no further. That is merely a word ; the 
question remains: Whence the “illusion,” and Why? For nsier that 
innocent word are subsumed all the woes to which flesh is heir ; 
and, at the very moment when the mystic is plunged in his beatific 
vision, men are blowing one another to pieces at Port Arthur and 
starving one another to death in London. If really the World-Self 
has a consciousness of perfect harmony, it must either be singularly 
insensitive or singularly blind to Evil. 

There is, no doubt, a way out of this. It might be maintained 
that the harmony is the end of the process, that it does not now 
exist but is coming into being, and is the goal and reward of our 
striving. But this, it would seem, is not Mr. Carpenter's view. 
For, though he believes that there is a time-process, in the course of 
which we enter into our rest, he also believes that the World-Self 
has an eternally perfect life. ‘ All the universe exists and is in this 
third stage of consciousness,” he says. And, that being so, it is 
difficult to see how the same universe is also in process, and in a 
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process so painful. Such difficulties are inherent, in any view which 
asserts at once an eternal perfection and a process in time. And it 
would seem to be more reasonable and hopeful to discard the idea 
of Eternity, and fall back upon the more applicable one of Time. 

Such are some of the main obstacles which present themselves to 
a reader of Mr. Carpenter’s fascinating book. It may be that he 
has his answers. Or it may be that he will reply with a sentence 
from his preface : 


‘Many of the present riddles of existence which vex us will, when we 
compass the cosmic stage, simply be left lying as matters of no importance— 
not to say left ‘lying’ as seen to be the delusive things they are.” 


It may be so indeed. But, meantime, the difficulties press. And 
Mr. Carpenter is too intelligent and too sincere to resent a state- 
ment of them, and too sympathetic not to be anxious to do his best 
to remove them. 

G. Lowes Dickinson 
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